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PREFACE. 


The  author  of  these  volumes  made  a  number  of 
improvements  in  the  last  Duodecimo  edition  of  his 
Grammar ;  and  inserted  many  critical  and  explana- 
tory notes,  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  Exercises 
and  the  Key ;  and  added,  at  the  end  of  the  Key,  a 
copious  Alphabetical  Index  to  all  the  three  books. 
In  consequence  of  these  additions  and  variations, 
the  proprietors  of  the  works  conceived  that  an  im- 
proved edition  of  the  whole,  in  two  volumes  Octavo^ 
in  a  large  letter,  and  on  superfine  paper,  with  an  ap- 
propriate title,  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
public    The  author  has  therefore  embraced  this  op- 

porCufJfty,  iu  it;vi»e  the  Grttimnax^  ta.-an&iii)i^t;  it  veiT 

considerably,  and  to  adapt  the  whole  to  the  purposes 


m  view.* 


In  its  present  form,  the  work  is  desired  for  the 
use  of  persons,  who  may  think  it  merits  a  place  in 
their  Libraries.  To  this  privilege  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  aspire,  as  a  work  containing  an  ample 
exhibition  of  the  principles  of  English  Grammar, 
and  a  copious  illustration  of  those  principles ;  with 
the  addition  of  some  positions  and  discussions,  which 
the  author  persuades  himself  are  not  destitute  of  ori- 
ginality. It  may  therefore  serve  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, to  refresh  the  memory,  and,  in  some  de^ee,  to 
employ  the  curiosity,  of  persons  who  are  skilled  in 
grammar,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  those 
who  wish  to  improve  themselves  in  the  art. 

In  preparing  for  the  Octavo  edition,  the  author 
examined  the  most  respectable  publications  on  the 
subject  of  grammar,  tnat  had  recently  appeared ; 

"  The  aidditkmt occupy  more  than  Jfmtiy  p^gu  of  the  fint  Tolnoie;  ind  are 
intenpened  chroDgfaout  the  book. 
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and  he  has.  in  conseauence,  been  the  better  able  tcr 
extend  and  improve  nis  work.  These  improvements 
consist  chiefly  of  a  number  of  observations,  calculated 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  particular  rules  and  positions 
contained  in  the  Grammar;  and  of  many  critical 
discussions,  in  justification  of  some  of  its  parts, 
against  which  objections  had  been  advanced.  These 
discussions  are  not  of  small  importance,  4ior  of  a 
merely  speculative  nature.  They  respect  some  of 
the  established  principles  and  arrangements  of  the 
language.  And  the  author  presumes,  that  whilst 
they  support  these  principles,  they  will  be  found  to 
contain  some  views  and  constructions,  which  the 
reader  may  usefully  apply  to  a  variety  of  other  occa- 
sions. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  Gram* 
mar.  Exercises,  and  Key,  in  their  common  form, 
and  at  their  usual  prices,  will  continue  to  be  sold, 
separately  or  together,  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
private  ieamera. 

If  any  person  should  be  inclined  to  think,  that  this 
work  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  readers 
in  general,  had  the  first  volume  been  published  se- 
parately, and  the  Exercises  and  Key  omitted ;  the 
author  takes  the  liberty  to  suggest  to  them,  how  very 
imperfect  the  performance  would  have  been,  and 
how  liable  to  objection,  if  it  had  appeared  in  so  de- 
tached and  partial  a  manner.  The  Exercises  and 
the  Key  are  necessary  appendages  to  the  principles 
of  grammar;  and  serve,  not  omy  to  illustrate  and 
enforce,  but  to  vary  and  extend,  the  grammatical 
rules  and  positions.  Many  parts  of  the  second  vo- 
lume are  as  particularly  caJculated,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  persons  far  advanced  in  the  study  of  tne  Ian* 
Siage,  as  other  parts  of  it  are,  for  the  instruction  of 
ose  who  have  made  but  little  progress  in  the  gram- 
maticid  art  The  two  volumes  are,  indeed,  intimate- 
ly connected,  and  constitute  one  uniform  system  of 
English  Grammar. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE  DUODECIMO  EDITION. 


Wheii  the  number  and  variety  of  Engliih  Grammars  al- 
ready publitbed,  and  the  ability  with  which  some  of  them 
are  written,  are  conndered,  little  can  be  expected  from  a  new 
compilatioD,  besides  a  careful  selection  of  the  most  useful 
matter,  and  some  degree  of  improrement  in  the  mode  of 
adapting  it  to  the  understanding,  and  the  gradual  progress 
of  learners.  In  these  respects  something,  perhaps,  may  yet 
be  done,  for  the  ease  and  advantage  of  young  persons. 

In  books  designed  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  there  is  a 
medium  to  be  observed,  between  treating  the  subject  in  so 
extensive  and  minute  a  manner,  as  to  embarrass  and  confuse 
their  minds,  by  oflfering  too  much  at  once  for  their  compre- 
hension ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  conducting  it  by  such  short 

and  geneifaLi  prooapta  and  ob9crvttii«/ns,  g^  oonv^y  to  itiem  no 

clear  and  precise  information.  A  distribution  of  the  parts^ 
which  is  either  defective  or  irregular,  has  also  a  tendency  to 
perplex  the  young  understanding,  and  to  retard  its  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  literature.  A  distinct  general  view,  or 
outline^  of  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  study  in  which  they 
are  engaged ;  a  gradual  and  judicious  supply  of  this  outline ; 
smd  a  due  arrangement  of  the  divisions,  according  to  their 
Ditoral  order  and  connexion,  appear  to  be  among  the  best 
means  of  enlightening  the  minds  of  youth,  and  of  facilitating 
tfieir  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  author  of  this  work,  at 
tbe  same  time  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  plan,  which 
may  be  too  concise  or  too  extensive,  defective  in  its  parts  or 
irregular  in  the  disposition  of  them,  has  studied  to  render  his 
subject  sufficiently  easy,  intelligible,  and  comprehensive. 
.He  does  not  presume  to  have  completely  attained  these  ob- 
jeds.  How  fiu*  he  has  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and  where- 
in be  has  fiuled,  must  be  referred  to  the  determination  of  the 
judicious  and  candid  reader. 

The  method  which  he  has  adopted,  of  exhibiting  the  per- 
formance in  characters  of  different  sizes,  will,  he  trusts,  be 

*  As  the  Introductiao  to  the  Doodedmo  editiao  of  the  Gmnmar,  coDttint 
tome  Tiewtand  ezpkmatiooi  of  theiubject,  which  may  be  mefal  to  readers  io 
general,  as  well  as  to  young  students,  it  b  thought  proper  to  retain  it  Uk  ^bn 
oditioa  of  the  work 
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condaciye  to  that  gradual  and  regular  procedure,  which  is 
so  favourable  to  the  business  of  instruction.  The  more  im- 
portant rules,  definitions,  and  observati^^ns,  and  which  are 
therefore  the  isost  proper  to  be  committed  to  memory,  are 
printed  with  a  lai^er  type ;  whilst  rules  and  remarks  that  are 
of  less  consequence,  that  extend  or  diversify  the  general  idea, 
or  that  serve  as  explanations,  are  contained  in  the  smaller 
letter :  these,  or  the  chief  of  them,  will  be  perused  by  the 
student  to  the  greatest  advantage,  if  postponed  till  the  gene- 
ral system  be  completed.  The  use  of  notes  and  observations, 
in  the  common  and  detached  manner,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  would  not,  it  is  imagined,  be  so  likely  to  attract  the 
perusal  of  youth,  or  admit  of  so  ample  and  regular  an  illus- 
tration, as  a  continued  and  uniform  order  of  tbe  several  sub- 
jects. In  adopting  this  mode,  care  has  been  taken  to  adjust 
it  so  that  the  whole  may  be  perused  in  a  connected  progress, 
or  the  part  contained  in  the  larger  character  read  in  order  by 
itself.  Many  of  the  notes  and  observations  are  intended,  not 
only  to  explain  the  subjects,  and  to  illustrate  them,  by  com- 
parative views  of  the  grammar  of  other  languages,  and  of  the 
various  sentiments  of  English  grammarians,  but  also  to  invite 
the  ingenious  student  to  ift^t^^ry  and  raflwtion,  ^nd  prompt 
him  to  a  more  enlarged,  critical,  and  philosophical  research. 

With  respect  to  the  definitions  and  rules,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper more  particularly  to  observe,  that  in  selecting  and 
forming  them,  it  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  render  them  as 
exact  and  comprehensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  intelligi- 
ble  to  young  minds,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  difii- 
culties  attending  it,  would  admit.  He  presumes  that  they  are 
also  calculated  to  be  readily  committed  to  memory,  and  easily 
retained.  For  this  purpose,  he  has  been  solicitous  to  select 
terms  that  are  smooth  and  voluble;  to  proportion  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sentences  to  one  another ;  to  avoid  protracted  pe- 
riods ;  and  to  give  the  whole  definition  or  rule,  as  much  har- 
mony of  expression  as  he  could  devise. 

From  the  sentiment  generally  admitted,  that  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  faulty  composition  is  more  instructive  to  the  young 
grammarian,  than  any  rules  and  examples  of  propriety  that 
can  be  given,  the  Compiler  has  been  induced  to  pay  peculiar 
attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject ;  and  though  the  instances 
of  false  grammar,  under  the  rules  of  Syntax,  are  numerous,  it 
is  hoped  they  will  not  be  found  too  many,  when  their  variety 
and  usefulness  are  considered. 

In  a  work  which  professes  itself  to  be  a  compilation,  and 
which,  from  the  nature  and  design  of  it,  must  consist  chiefly 
of  materials  selected  from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  scarcely 
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necesnry  to  apologize  for  the  use  which  the  compiler  has 
made  of  his  predecessorb'  labours ;  or  for  omitting  to  insert 
their  names.  From  the  alterations  which  have  been  fre- 
quently made  in  the  sentiments  and  the  language,  to  suit  the 
connexion,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  particular  purposes  for 
which  they  are  introduced  ;  and  in  many  instances,  from  the 
uncertainty  to  whom  the  passages  originally  belonged,  the  in- 
sertion of  names  could  seldom  be  made  with  propriety.  But 
if  this  could  have  been  generally  done,  a  work  of  this  nature 
woifld derive  no  advantage  frpm  it,  equal  to  the  inconveni- 
ence of  crowding  the  pages  with  a  repetition  of  names  and  re- 
ferences. It  is,  however,  proper  to  acknowledge,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  authors  to  whom  the  grammatical  part  of  this 
compilation  is  principally  indebted  for  its  materials,  are  Har- 
ris, Johnson,  Lowth,  Priestly,  Seattle,  Sheridan,  Walker,  and 
Coote. 

The  Rules  and  Observations  respecting  Perspicuity  and 
Accuracy  of  Expression,  contained  in  the  Appendix,  and 
which  are,  chiefly,  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Blair  and 
Campbell,  will,  it  is  presumed,  form  a  proper  addition  to  the 
Grammar.     The  subjects  are  very  nearly  related ;  and  the 

study  of  perspiouUy  and  accuracy  in  writing:,  appears  natu- 
rally to  follow  that  of  Grammar.  A  competent  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  both,  will  prepare  and  qualify  the  stu- 
dents, for  prosecuting  those  additional  improvements  in  lan- 
guage, to  which  they  may  be  properly  directed. 

On  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  study  of  Grammar,  and 
the  principles  of  composition, .  much  might  be  advanced,  for 
the  encouragement  of  persons  in  early  life  to  apply  themselves 
to  this  branch  of  learning ;  but  as  the  limits  of  this  lutroduo* 
tion  will  not  allow  of  many  observations  on  the  subject,  a  few 
leading  sentiments  are  all  that  can  be  admitted  here  i^ith  pro-> 
priety.  As  words  are  the  signs  of  oiu*  ideas,  and  the  mecUum 
by  which  we  perceive  the  sentiments  of  others,  aind  to  com- 
municate our  own ;  and  as  signs  exhibit  the  things  which  they 
are  Intended  to  represent,  more  or  less  accurately,  according 
tf  their  real  or  established  conformity  to  those  things  is  more 
or  less  exact ;  it  is  evident,  that  in  proportion  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  properties  of  words,  of  their  relation 
to  each  other,  and  of  their  established  connexion  with  the 
ideas  to  which  they  are  applied,  will  be  the  certainty  aind 
ease,  with  which  we  transfuse  our  sentiments  into  the  minds 
of  one  ainother ;  and  that,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
this  kind,  we  shall  frequently  be  in  hazard  of  misunderstand- 
ing others,  and  of  being  misunderstood  ourselves.  It  may 
indeed  be  justly  asserted,  that  many  of  the  diSetencea  Vtv 
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opinion  amongst  men,  with  the  disputes,  contentions,  and 
alienations  of  tieart,  whicli  have  too  often  proceeded  from 
such  differences,  have  been  occasioned  by  a  want  of  proper 
skill  in  the  connexion  and  meaning  of  words,  and  by  a  tenar 
clous  misapplication  of  language. 

One  of  the  best  supports,  which  the  recommendation  of  this 
study  can  receive,  in  small  compass,  may  be  derived  from  the 
following  sentiments  of  an  eminent  and  candid  writer  on  lan- 
guage and  composition ;  *^  All  that  regards  the  study  of  com- 
position, merits  the  higher  attention  upon  this  account,  that  it 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  improvement  of  our  intel- 
lectudl  powers.  For  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  when  we 
are  employed,  after  a  proper  manner,  in  the  study  of  compo- 
sition, we  are  cultivating  the  understanding  itself.  The  study 
of  arranging  and  expressing  our  thoughts  with  propriety, 
teaches  to  think,  as  well  as  to  speak,  accurately.""^ 

Before  the  close  of  this  Introduction,  it  may  not  be  super- 
flu  »us  to  observe,  that  the  author  of  the  following  work  has 
no  interest  in  it,  but  that  which  arises  from  the  hope,  that  it 
will  prove  of  some  advantage  to  young  persons,  and  relieve 
the  labours  of  those  who  are  employed  in  their  education. 
He  wisbee  to  promote,  in  some  d^ree,  the  cauae  of  virtue,  as 
well  as  of  learning  j  and,  with  this  view»  he  has  been  studious, 
through  the  whole  of  the  work,  not  on .•^  to  avoid  every  ex- 
ample and  illustration,  which  might  have  an  improper  eflTect 
on  the  minds  of  youth ;  but  also  to  introduce,  on  many  occa- 
sions, such  as  have  a  moral  and  religious  tendency.  His  at- 
tention to  objects  of  so  much  importance  will,  he  trusts,  meet 
the  approbation  of  every  well-disposed  reader.  If  they  were 
bithfully  regarded  in  all  books  of  education,  they  would 
doubtless  contribute  very  materially  to  the  order  and  happi- 
ness of  society,  by  guarding  the  innoc^ice^  and  cberisUng 
the  virtue,  of  the  rising  generation. 

BoldgaUf  mar  FoHIp,— 1795. 

•  Dr.  Bkfr. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  mJVTH  DUODECIMO  EDITIOJ^. 

Ti7E  eigtb  edition  of  this  grammar  received  considerable 
alterations  and  additions  ;  bnt  works  of  this  nature  admit  of 
repeated  improvements ;  and  are,  perhaps,  never  complete. 
Tbe  author,  solicitous  to  render  his  book  more  worthy  of  the 
encouraging  approbation  bestowed  on  it  by  the  public,  has 

Sain  revised  tne  work  with  care  and  attention.  The  new 
ition,  he  hopes,  will  be  found  much  improved.  The  addi- 
tions, which  are  very  considerable,  are,  chiefly  such  as  are  cal- 
culated to  expand  the  learner's  views  of  the  subject ;  to  ob- 
viate objections ;  and  to  render  the  study  of  grammar  both 
easy  and  interesting.  This  edition  contains  also  a  new  and 
telarged  system  of  parsing  ;  copious  lists  of  nouns  arranged 
toeoraing  to  their  gender  and  number ;  and  many  notes  and 
observations^  which  serve  to  extend,  or  to  explain,  particular 
rales  and  positions.* 

Tbe  writer  is  sensible  that,  after  all  bis  endeavours  to  eluci* 
date  tbe  principles  of  the  work,  there  are  few  of  the  divisions, 
arrangements,  definitions  and  rules,  agains  which  critical  inge- 
noitv  cannot  devise  plausible  objections.  The  subject  is  at- 
tenaed  with  so  much  intricacy,  and  admits  of  views  so  various, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  render  every  part  of  it  unexception- 
able ;  or  to  accommodate  the  woi^,  in  all  respects,  to  the 
opinions  and  prepossessions  of  every  grammarian  and  teacher. 
If  the  author  has  adopted  that  system  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
best  suited^to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  conformable  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  most  judicious  grammarians  ;  if  his  reason- 
ings and  illustrations,  respecting  particular  points,  are  founded 
on  just  principles,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  he  hasy«perhapsi,  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected in  a  work  of  this  nature  ;  and  he  may  warrantably  in- 
dulge a  hope,  that  tbe  book  will  be  still  more  extensively  ap- 
proved and  circulated. 

Holdgaiej  near  Yorkj — 1804. 

*  The  author  conceives  that  the  occasional  strictures,  dispersed  through  the  hook, 
and  intended  to  illustrate  and  support  a  number  of  important  grammatical  points 
will  not,  to  jowng  persons  of  ingenuity,  appear  to  be  dry  and  useless  discussion^i. 
He  is  persuaded  tnat,  by  such  persons,  they  will  be  read  with  attention.  And  he 
presumes  that  these  strictures  will  gratify  their  cariosity,  stimulate  a^^iUdU^u^ 
asd  give  $ciidii/  and  pcrmmeact  to  UicW  grammatical  knowlcdte. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  THIRD  OCTAVO  EDITION. 


The  improvements  contained  in  the  third  edition 
of  the  OCTAVO  gran>mar,  consist  of  many  corrections 
and  alterations  of  particular  passages,  in  the  first 
volume,  and  of  more  than  forty  pages  of  additional 
matter,  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  it :  and  also  of 
a  considerable  modification  of  the  first  part  of  the 
second  volume  ;  namely,  the  Exercises  which  re- 
spect the  nature  and  principles  of  Parsing.  The  last 
section  under  the  head  of  Parsing,  contains  a  large 
number  of  recent  exercises  on  some  of  the  more  dif- 
ficult rules  of  grammar  :  and  they  are  exhibited  in  a 
peculiar  form,  calculated  to  give  the  student  a  radi- 
cal  and  satisfactory  view  of  those  rules. 

The  author  indulges  a  hope,  that  these  enlarge- 
ments and  variations  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  judicious  reader ;  and  render  the^  new  edition, 
what  he  has  sedulously  endeavoured  to  make  it,  a 
material  improvement  of  the  work. 

He  also  ventures  to  presume,  that  the  numerous 
exemplifications,  of  a  moral  and  improving  nature, 
with  which  all  the  editions  of  the  work  are  inter- 
spersed ;  and  the  short  subsidiary  disquisition  of  the 
present  edition,  as  well  as  those  of  former  impres- 
sions ;  will  afibrd  some  relief  to  the  subject  of  gram- 
mar, and  render  it  less  dry  and  uninteresting  to  the 
student.  Perhaps  they  will  be  found  to  contribute, 
in  some  degree,  to  invite  and  encourage  him  to  ac- 
quire an  art,  which,  in  its  own  nature,  does  not,  to 
young  minds  especially,  present  many  attractions. 

HoldgatCj  near  York^ — 1816. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  is  the  ait  of  speaking 
and  writing  the  English  language  with  proprietj. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 

1.  ORTHOGRAPHY,  3.  SYNTAX,  and 

2.  ETYMOIXIGY,  4.  PROSODY. 

This  divisioQ  may  be  rendered  more  intelligible  to  the  8(u* 
dent,  by  observing,  in  other  words,  that  Grammar  treats, 

Firsts  of  the  form  and  sound  of  the  letters,  the  combination 
of  letters  into  syllables^  and  syllables  into  words ; 

SeconHyj  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  their  rarious  mo- 
difications, and  their  deriration ; 

Thirdly^  of  the  union  and  right  order  of  words  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  sentence ;  and 

Lasdy^  of  the  just  pronunciation,  and  poetical  construction 
of  sentences. 

Gramniar  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  species 
Universal  and  Particular.  Grammar  in  general,  or  UniFersal 
Grammar,  explains  the  principles  which  are  common  to  all 
languages.  Particular  Grammar  applies  those  general  prin* 
ciples  to  a  particular  language,  modifying  them  according  to 
the  genius  of  that  tongue,  and  the  established  practice olthe 
best  speakers  and  writers  by  whom  it  is  used. 


i 


PART  I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, 


CHAPTER  I. 
Op  the  Letters. 


Section  1. 
Of  the  UUen—of  langut^e — and  of  a  perfect  alphabet. 

Orthoorapht  teaches  the  nature  and  powers  of 
letters,  and  the  just  method  of  spelling  words. 

A  letter  is  the  first  principle,  or  least  part^  of  a 
word. 

The  letters  of  the  English  language,  called  the 
English  Alphabet,  are  twenty-six  in  number. 

These  letters  are  the  representatives  of  certain 
articulate  sounds,  the  elements  of  the  language. 
An  articulate  sound  is  the  sound  of  the  human 
Toice,  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech. 

^^  Language^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  signifies  the 
apression  of  our  ideas,  and  their  various  relations,  by  certain 
articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas 
and  relations.  The  faculty  of  speech  is  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  our  iteture ;  none  of  the  inferior  animals 
bdng  in  any  degree  possessed  of  it.  For  we  must  not  call  by 
the  name  of  $peech  that  imitation  of  human  articulate  voice 
which  parrots  and  some  other  birds  fire  capable  of:  speech 
Implying  thought,  and  consciousness^  and  the  power  of  sepa- 
nung  and  arranging  our  ideas,  which  are  faculties  peculiar  to 
tationai  minds. 

That  some  inferior  animab  should  be  able  to  mimic  human 

articolation,  will  not  seem  wonderful,  when  we  recollect,  that 

even  by  machines  certain  words  have  been  expressed  in  this 

Jtasaa€f0    But  that  the  parrot  should  annex  thought  to  the 
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word  be  utters,  is  scarcely  more  probable  than  that  a  machine 
should  do  so.  Rogue  and  knave  are  in  every  parrot's  mouth : 
but  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  incomprehensible  by  any 
other  beings  than  those  endued  with  reason  and  a  moral  fa- 
culty. 

It  has  however  been  a  common  opiuioUi  and  it  is  sufficiently 
probable^  that,  among  irrational  animals,  there  is  something 
which,  by  a  figure^  we  majr  call  Language^  as  the  instinctive 
economy  of  bees  is  figuratively  called  Uovemmeni.  This  at 
least  is  evident,  that  tne  natural  voices  of  one  animal  are,  in 
some  degree,  intelligible,  or  convey  particular  feelings,  or 
impulses,  to  others  of  the  same  species.  But  these,  and  other 
animal  voices  that  might  be  mentioned,  have  no  analogy  with 
human  speech. — ^For,  Jirstf  men  speak  by  art  and  invitation, 
whereas  the  voices  in  question  are  wholly  instinctive.  That 
a  do^,  which  had  never  heard  another  bark,  would  notwith- 
standmg  bark  himself,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  anfl  that  a  man,  who 
had  never  heard  any  language,  would  not  spe^  any,  is  equally 
certain.  Secondly^  the  voices  of  brute  animals  are  not  broken, 
or  resolvable,  into  distinct  elementary  sounds,  like  those  of 
man  when  he  speaks;  nor  are  they  susceptible  of  that  variety 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  communication  of  a  very  few 
sentiments :  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  that,  previously  to  instrucr. 
tion,  the  young  animals  comprehend  their  meaning,  as  well  as 
the  old  ones.  Thirdly,  these  voices  seem  intended  by  nature 
to  express,  not  distinct  ideas,  but  such  feelings  only,  as  it  may 
be  for  the  good  of  the  species,  or  for  the  aovantage  of  man, 
that  they  should  have  the  power  of  uttering :  in  which,  as  in  ^ 
all  other  respects,  they  are  analogous,  not  to  our  speaking, ' 
but  to  our  weeping,  laughing,  groaning,  screaming,  and^other 
natural  and  auoible  ^xp^es^ions  of  appetite  and  passigp.'' 

Bufibn,  in  his  account  of  the  Ouran-Outan^,  says,  *^  The 
tongue,  and  all  the  organs  of  the  voice,  are  similar  to  those  of 
men,  and  yet  the  animal  cannot  articulate ;  the  brain  is  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  man,  and  yet  the  creature  wants 
reason :  an  evident  proof  that  the  parts  of  the  body,  how  nicely 
soever  formed,  are  formed  to  very  limited  ends,  when  theft 
is  not  inliised  a  ratipnal  soul  to  direct  their  Qperatio«^>'' 
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moffef  which  is  the  opinion  of  some  grammarians ;  then  there 
are  but  ten  original  vowel  sounds  in  the  English  language. 

The  following  list  denotes  the  sounds  of  the  consonants,  be- 
log  in  number  twenty*two. 


Ldiers  dmoling  iht 

Words  contamtng 

nmpk  sounds. 

simple  sounds. 

h      .      « 

•mi 

hear  J  in         .         .        •        hat,  tuk 

C    (f         • 

,   at 

• 

• 

dog,  sod. 

r     .     * 

as 

in 

t      < 

for,  off*. 

V  .     • 

•  as 

• 

tn 

▼an,  lore. 

ff     • 

as 

in 

go.  egg- 

h*  .       . 

•    as 

• 

tn 

hop,  ho. 

k       .        . 

as 

in 

lull,  oak. 

1    .        . 

•   as 

m 

tn 

lop,  loll. 

m 

as 

in 

tny,  muok 

A    . 

•  as 

in 

nod,  nun. 

^       •       • 

as 

in 

.        pin,  pup. 

r    • 

•    as 

m 

tn 

rap,  tar. 

■      '. 

V 

• 

tn 

so,  laaa. 

z    . 

•  Of 

in 

zed,  huzz* 

t 

at 

• 

tn 

top,  mat. 

w  . 

.    as 

in         « 

wo,  will. 

y     • 

as 

in 

ycyes. 

ng. 

.    as 

m 

tn 

king,  ting. 

sh      .        . 

as 

• 

tn 

shy,  ash. 

th 

as 

in 

thin,  thick« 

th     . 

as 

in          , 

• 

then,  them. 

sh 

•     as 

in 

• 

pleasure. 

Sereral  letters  marked  in  the  English  alphabet  as  conso* 
Bftnts,  are  either  superfluous  or  represent,  not  simple,  but 
complex  sounds.  C,  for  instance,  is  superfluous  in  qoth  its 
Mninds ;  tbe  one  being  expressed  by  k,  and  the  other  by  5.  G, 
in  the  soft  pronunciation,  is  not  a  simple,  but  a  complex 
sound ;  as  age  is  pronounced  aidge.  J  is  unnecessary,  be* 
cause  its  soqnd,  and  that  of  tbe  soft  ^,  are  in  our  language  the 
same.  Q,  with  its  attendant  k,  is  either  complex,  and  resolva- 
ble into  kw,  as  in  qvality  ;  or  unnecessary,  because  its  sound 
is  the  same  \vith  X:,  as  in  opaque.  X  is  cpmpounded  of  gSy  9l% 
in  example ;  or  of  ks,  as  in  expect 

From  the  preccdipg  representation  it  appears  to  be  a  point 
of  considerable  importi^nce,  that  every  learner  of  tbe  English 


Some 
to 


arevp,. 


mariaw  suppose  h  to  mark  only  on  aipiratioo,  or  breathing:    but  it 
a  distioH  soaod,  and  (bmcd  la  &  particdlar  manoer,  Iprtbe  orgum  «f 
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position,  or  any  motion  of  the  orgtfis  of  speecb,  from  tlie  mo- 
ment tbe  vocal  sound  commences  till  it  ends. 

A  consonant  is  a  simple,  articulate  sound,  imperfect  by  it- 
self, but  which,  joined  with  a  vowel,  forms  a  complete  sound, 
by  a  particular  motion  or  contact  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

Some  grammarians  subdivide  vowels  into  tbe  simple  and 
the  compound.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  founda- 
tion for  the  distinction.  Simplicity  is  essential  to  the  nature 
of  a  vowel,  which  excludes  every  degree  of  mixed  or  com- 
pound sounds.  It  requires,  according  to  the  definition,  but 
one  conformation  of  the  organs  of  speech  to  form  it,  and  no 
motion  in  the  organs  whilst  it  is  forming. 

Consonants  are  divided  into  mutes  and  semi- 
vowels. 

The  mutes  cannot  be  sounded  at  all^  without  the 
aid  of  a  vowel.  They  are  6,  p,  <,  d^  Ar,  and  c  and  g 
hard. 

The  semi-vowels  have  an  imperfect  sound  of 
themselves.  They  are  /,  /,  m,  n^  r,  r,  s^  Zy  .r,  and  c 
and  sjr  soft. 

Four  of  the  semi-vowels,  namely,  /,  m,  n^  r,  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  liquids^  from  their 
readily  uniting  with  other  consonants,  and  flowing 
as  it  were  into  their  sounds. 

We  have  shown  above,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  nature  of 
a  consonant,  that  it  cannot  be  fully  uttered  without  the  aid  of 
a  vowel.  We  may  further  observe,  that  even  the  names  of 
the  consonants,  as  they  arc  pronounced  in  reciting  the  alpha- 
bet, require  the  help  of  vowels  to  express  them.  In  pro- 
nouncing the  names  of  the  mutes,  the  assistant  vowels  follow 
the  consonants :  as,  6e,  pe^  te,  dc^  ka.  In  pronouncing  the 
names  of  the  semi-vowels,  the  vowels  generally  precede  the 
consonants :  as,  e^  eZ,  cm,  en,  ar,  e*,  ex.  The  exceptions  are, 
cCfge,  176,  zed. 

Tills  distinction  between  the  nature  and  the  name  of  a  con- 
sonant is  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  well  explained 
to  tbe  pupil.     They  are  frequently  confounded  by  writers  on 
grammar.      Observations  and  reasonings  on  the  name,  are 
often  applied  to  explain  the  nature  of  a  consonant :  and,  by 
this  means,  the  student  is  led  into  error  and  perplexity  res- 
peciwg  these  elements  of  language.     It  should  be  impressed 
on  his  mind,  that  tbe  name  of  every  consonant  is  a  complex 
sound;  but  that  the  consonant  it  ^^elf  \sa\Yia7i^s\mfU%Q\iad. 
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Some  writers  have  described  the  mutes  and  semi-vowels, 
with  their  subdivisions,  nearly  in  the  following  manner. 

The  mutes  are  those  consonants,  whose  sounds  cannot  be 
protracted.  The  semi-vowels^  such  whose  sounds  can  be  con- 
tinued at  pleasure,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  vowels,  from 
which  they  derive  their  name. 

The  mutes  may  be  subdivided  into  pure  and  impure. 

The  pure  are  those  whose  sounds  cannot  be  at  all  prolonged : 
tbey  are  k^p^  t  The  impure,  are  those  whose  sounds  maybe 
continued,  though  f<ir  a  very  short  space  :  they  are  b^  dj  g. 

The  semi-vowels  may  be  subdivided  into  vocal  and  aspirated. 
The  vocal  are  those  which  are  formed  by  the  voice  y  the  as- 
pirated, those  formed  by  the  breath  There  are  eleven  vocal, 
and  five  aspirated.  The  vocal  are  /,  m,  n,  r,  t;,  tr,  y,  2r,  th  flat, 
sA,  ng  :  the  aspirated/,  A,  t,  th  sharp,  sh. 

The  vocal  semi  vowels  may  be  subdivided  into  pure  and  imr 
pure.  The  pure  are  those  which  are  formed  entirely  u/  the 
voice  :  the  impure,  such  as  have  a  mixture  of  breath  with  the 
voice.  There  are  seven  pure — /,  m,  n,  r,  w,  y,  ng :  four  im- 
pure— v,  z,  th  flat,  sh. 

A  diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels,  pronoun- 
ced  by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice :  as,  ea  in  beatj 
•u  in  sound. 

A  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels,  pnv* 
nouncea  in  like  manner  :  as  eau  in  beau,  iew  in 
view. 

A  proper  diphthong  is  that  in  which  both  the 
vowels  are  sounded  :  as,  oi  in  voice,  ou  in  ounce. 

An  improper  diphthong  has  but  one  of  the  vowels 
sounded :  as  ea  in  eagle,  oa  in  boat. 

Each  of  the  diphthongal  letters,  was,  doubtless,  ominallv 
heard  in  pronouncing  the  words  which  contain  them.  Though 
this  is  not  the  case  at  present,  with  respect  to  many  of  them, 
these  combinations  still  retain  the  name  of  diphthongs  ;  but, 
to  distiu^ish  them,  they  are  marked  by  the  term  improper^ 
As  the  diphthong  deriveo  its  name  and  nature  from  its  sound, 
and  not  from  its  letters,  and  properly  denotes  a  double  vowel 
sound,  no  union  of  two  vowels,  where  one  is  silent,  can,  in 
strictness,  be  entitled  to  that  appellation  ;  and  the  single  let- 
ters t  and  «,  when  pronouncea  long,  must,  in  this  view,  be 
considered  as  diphthongs.  The  triphthongs,  having  at  most 
but  two  sounds,  are  merely  ocular,  and  are,  UietatoTe^^^^  ^m^ 
graamariaasj  classed  mtb  the  diphthongs 

Vol./.  B 
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Section  2. 
General  observations  on  the  sounds  of  the  letters. 


A  has  four  sounds ;  the  long  or  slender,  the  broad,  the  shorC 
^r  opej),  and  the  middie. 

The  long  ;  as  in  name,  basin,  creation. 

The  broad  ;  as  in  call,  wall^  all.  ^^ 

The  short ;  as  in  barrel,  fancy,  glass. 

The  middle  ;  as  in  far,  farm,  father. 

The  diphthong  aa  generally  sounds  like  a  short  in  proper 
pames  ;  as  in  Balaam,  Canaan,  Isaac  ;  but  not  in  Baal,  Gaal. 

Ae  has  the  sound  of  long  e.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  Latin 
wordi^  Some  authors  retain  this  form ;  as,  snigma,  equa- 
tor, ^c. ;  but  others  have  laid  it  aside,  and  write  enigma, 
Cesar,  Eneas,  be. 

The  diphthong  ai  has  exactly  the  lone  slender  sound  of  a  ; 
as  in  pail,  tail,  ^c. ;  pmnounced  pale,  tale,  &c. ;  except  plaid, 
again,  raillery,  fountain,  Britain,  and  a  few  others. 

Au  is  generally  socmded  like  the  broad  a  ;    as  in  taught,, 
caught,  ^lC.     Sometimes  like  the  short  or  open  a  ;  as  in  aunt, 
flaunt,  gauntlet,  &c.     It  has  the  sound  of  long  o  in  hautboy  ; 
and  that  of  o  short  in  laurel,  laudanum,  be. 

Aw  has  always  the  sound  of  broad  a  :  as  in  bawl,  scrawl, 
crawL 

Avf  like  its  near  relation  at,  is  pronounced  like  the  long 
slender  sound  of  a  ;  as  in  pay,  day,  delay. 

B 

B  keeps  one  unvaried  sound,  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  words  ;  as  in  baker,  number,  rhubarb,  be. 

In  some  words  it  is  silent ;  as  in  thumb,  debtor,  subtle,  be. 
In  others,  besides  being  silent,  it  lengthens  the  syllable  ;  ao 
in  climb,  comb,  tomb. 

C 

C  has  two  different  sounds. 

A  hard  sound  like  k^  before  a,  o,  Uj  r,  l,t;  as  in  cart,  cot- 
tage, curious,  craft,  tract,  cloth,  &c. ;  and  when  it  ends  a  syl« 
lable ;  as  in  victim,  flaccid. 

A  soft  sound  likt-  s  before  e,  t,  and  y,  generally  :  as  in  cen- 
tre, face,  civil,  cjmbal,  mercy,  be.  it  has  sometimes  the 
sound  of  ^A;  as  in  ocean,  social. 

C  is  mute  in  czar,  czarina,  victuals,  be. 

£^  says  Dr.  JohasoD,  accordbg  to  English  ortbographf. 
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■ever  ends  a  word ;  aod  therefore  we  6nd  in  our  best  dio- 
tiunaries,  stick,  block,  publick,  politick,  &c  But  many  wri- 
ters of  later  years  omit  tbe  k  in  words  of  two  or  more  sylla- 
bles ;  and  this  practice  is  gaining  ground,  though  it  is  pro- 
ductire  of  irregularities ;  such  as  writing  mimic  and  mimickry ; 
traffic  and  trafficking. 

CA,  is  commonly  sounded  like  tch  ;  as  in  church,  chin, 
cbaflT,  charter :  but  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  has  the 
sound  of  &;  as  in  chymist,  scheme,  chorus,  chyle,  distich: 
and  in  foreign  names :  as,  Achish,  Baruch,  Enoch,  &c. 

CA,  in  some  words  derived  from  the  French,  takes  the 
sound  of  $h  ;  as  in  chaise,  chagrin,  chevalier,  machine. 

Ch  in  arch,  before  a  vowel,  sounds  like  A: .  as  in  arch-angel, 
archives,  Archipelago ;  except  in  arched,  archery,  archer, 
and  arch-enemy :  but  before  a  consonant  it  always  sounds  like 
IcA  ;  as  in  archbishop,  archduke,  archpresbyter,  &c.  th  is 
silent  in  schedule,  schism,  and  yacht. 

D 

D  keeps  one  uniform  sound,  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  words ;  as  in  death,  bandage,  kindred  ;  unless  it  may 
be  said  to  take  the  sound  of  t,  in  stuffed,  tripped,  ^.  stuft, 
tript,  &c. 

E 

E  has  three  different  sounds. 

A  long  sound ;  as  in  scheme,  glebe,  severe,  pulley,  turkey, 
behave,  prejudge.  See  Pkosody.  Chapter  1.  Section  2. 
On  "  Quantity." 

A  short  sound  ;  as  in  men,  bed,  clemency. 

An  obscure  and  scarcely  perceptible  sound  :  as,  open,  lucre, 
participle. 

It  has  sometimes  the  s<5und  of  middle  a  ;  as  in  clerk,  Ser- 
jeant :  and  sometimes  that  of  short  t ;  as  in  England,  yes, 
pretty. 

£  is  always  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word,  except  in  monosyl- 
lables that  have  no  other  vowel  :  as,  me,  he,  she  :  or  in  sub- 
stantives derived  from  the  Greek  :  as,  catastrophe,  epitome, 
Penelope,  [t  is  used  to  soften  and  modify  the  foregoing  con* 
sonants :  as,  force,  rage,  since,  oblige  :  or  to  lenghten  the 
preceeding  vowel  :  as,  can,  cane ;  pin,  pine  ;  rob,  robe. 

The  diphthong  ea  is  generally  sounded  like  e  long  ;  as  in 
appear,  beaver,  creature,  &c.  It  has  also  the  sound  of  short 
e;  as  in  breath,  meadow,  treasure.  And  it  is  sometimes^ 
pronounced  like  the  long  and  slender  a;  as  in  bear,  break, 
great 

Bauhas  the  sound  of  long  o;  as  in  beau3  {lambe«.u«  ip^tV 
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manteau.  In  beauty  and  its  compounds,  it  has  the  sound  of 
long  u.^ 

Ei,  in  general,  sounds  the  same  as  long  and  slender,  a  ;  as 
in  deign,  vein,  neighbour,  &c.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  e  in 
seize,  deceit,  receive,  either,  neither,  &c.  It  is  sometimes 
pronounced  like  short  i  ;  as  in  foreign,  forfeit,  sovereign,  be. 

Eo  is  pronounced  like  c  long  ;  as  in  people ;  and  some* 
tunes  Ukc  e  short ;  as  in  leopard,  jeopardy.  It  has  also  the 
f6und  of  short  u\  as  in  dungeon,  sturgeon,  puncheon,  &c* 

JStt  is  always  sounded  like  long  u  or  tv) ;  as  in  feud,  deuce. 

Et»  b  almost  always  pronounced  like  long  u  ;  as  in  few,  new, 
dew. 

Ey^  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  is  always  pronounced  like  a 
long ;  as  in  bey,  grey,  convey ;  except  in  key,  ley,  where  it  is 
sounded  like  long  e. 

When  this  diphthong  is  unaccented,  it  takes  the  sound  of  e 
long:  as,  alley,  valley,  barley.  See  Pkosodt.  Chapter  1, 
Section  2.    On  ''  Quantity." 

F 

F  keeps  one  pure  unvaried  sound  at  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  words  :  as,  fancy,  muffin,  mischief,  &C. ;  except 
in  0^  in  which  it  has  the  flat  sound  of  ov  ;  but  not  in  com- 
position :  as,  whereof,  thereof,  &c.  We  should  not  pro* 
Dounce,  a  wive's  jointure,  a  calve 's  head ;  but  a  wife's  jointure, 
a  caiPs  head; 

G 

O  has  two  sounds  :  one  hard  >  as  in  gay,  go,  gun :  the 
other  soft ;  as  in  gem,  giant. 

At  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  always  bard  ;  as  in  bag,  snug, 
frog*  It  is  hard  before  cr,  o,  u,  /,  aim  r ;  as,  game,  gone,  gull, 
glory,  grandeur. 

Q  before  e,  t,  and  y,  is  soft ;  as-in  genius,  gesture,  ginger, 
Eeypt;  ei^cept  in  get,  gewgaw,  linger,  craggy,  and  some 
Others. 

G  is  mute  before  n ;  as  in  gnash,  sign,  foreign.  Sec. 

GV19  at  the  end  a  word,  or  syllable  accented,  gives  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  a  long  sound  ;  as  in  resign,  impugn,  oppugn,  im« 
pregn,  impugned  ;  pronounced  impune,  imprene,  be. 

'6ft,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  has  the  sound  of  hard  ^; 
as,  ghost,  ghastly :  in  the  middle,  and  sometimes  at  the  end, 
it  is  quite  silent ;  as  in  right,  high,  plough,  mishty. 

At  the  end  it  has  often  the  sound  of/;  as  in  laugh,  cough, 
tough.  Sometimes  only  the  g  is  sounded  ^  as  in  burgh, 
buKber. 

H 

7t0  amiHf  mffu&td  by  tbja  letter  is,  as,  before  obserred 
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u  uticalate  sounds  and  not  merely  an  aspiration.  It  is  beard 
in  the  words,  hat,  horse,  Hull.  It  is  seldom  route  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word.  It  is  always  silent  after  r;  as,  rhetoric, 
cbeuni,  raubarb. 

H  final,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  b  always  silent :  as^  ah !  bah ! 
oh !  fob  !  Sarah,  Messiah. 

From  the  faintness  of  the  sound  of  this  letter,  in  many 
words,  and  its  total  silence  in  others,  added  to  the  negligence 
of  tutors,  and  the  inattention  of  pupils,  it  has  happened,  that 
many  persons  have  become  almost  incapable  of  acquiring  its 
just  and  full  pronunciation.  It  is^  therefore,  incumbent  on 
teachers,  to  be  particularly  careful  to  inculcate  a  clear  and 
distinct  utterance  of  this  sound. 

I 

/  has  a  long  sound ;  as  in  fine ;  and  a  short  one ;  as  in  fin. 
The  long  sound  is  always  marked  bv  the  e  final  in  monosyl- 
lables :  a£s  thin,  thine ;  except  give,  bve.    Before  r  it  is  often 
sounded  like  a  short  u;  as  flirt,  first.     In  some  words  it  has 
the  sound  of  e  long;  as  in  machine,  bombazine,  magazine- 

The  diphthong  ia  is  frequently  sounded  like  ya ;  as  in 
christian,  filial,  poniard ;  pronounced  christ-yan,  &c.  It  has 
sometimes  the  sound  of  snort  t ;  as  in  carriage,  marriagCi  par- 
liament. 

te  sounds  in  genera]  like  e  long ;  as  in  grief,  thief,  grenadier* 
It  has  also  the  sound  of  long  t ;  as  in  die,  pie,  lie ;  and  some- 
times that  of  short  t ;  as  in  sieve.  ^ 
leu  has  the  sound  of  l6ng  u ;  as  in  lieu«  adieu,  purlieu- 
Jo.  when  the  accent  is  upon  the  first  vowel  ftirms  two  dis- 
tinct syllables ;  as,  priory,  violet,  violent.  The  terminations 
^toit  and  Won,  are  sounded  exactly  like  the  verb  shun;  except 
when  the  t  is  preceded  by  «  or  x  ;  as  in  question,  digestion, 
combustion,  mixtion,  be. 

The  triphthong  iou  is  sometimes  pronounced  distinctly  in 
two  syllables  ;  as  in  bilious,  various,  abstemious.  But  thesa 
rowels  often  coalesce  into  one  syllable ;  as  in  precious,  fac- 
tions, noxious. 

J 

J  is  pronounced  exactly  like  soft  g;  except  in  hallelujah, 
where  it  is  pronounced  like  y* 

K 

K  has  the  sound  of  c  hard,  and  is  used  before  e  and  t,  where, 
according  to  English  analogy,  c  would  be  soft:  as  kept  king, 
skirts,  ft  is  not  sounded  before  n  ;  as  in  knife,  knell,  knock- 
er.   It  b  never  doubled  ;  except  in  Habakkiik  \  bul  c  \&  >sa^ 
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before  it,  to  shorten  the  vowel  by  a  double  consonant :  a^^ 
cockle,  picklci  sucker. 

L 

£r  has  always  a  soft  liquid  sound ;  as  in  love,  billow,  quarrel. 
It  is  sometimes  mute;  as  in  half  talk,  psalm.  The  custom 
is  to  double  the  /  at  the  end  of  monosyllables,  as,  mill  will, 
fall ;  except  where  a  diphthong  precedes  it :  as,  bail,  toil, 
soil. 

hty  at  the  end  of  words*  is  pronounced  like  a  weak  d\  in 
which  the  e  is  almost  mute :  as,  table,  shuttle. 

M 

M  has  always  the  same  sound :  as,  murmur,  monumental  \ 
except  in  comptroller,  which  is  pronounced  controller. 

N 

A*  has  two  sounds :  the  one  pure  ;  as  in  man  net,  noble ; 
the  other  a  ringing  sound  like  nc  ;  as  in  thank  banquet,  &c. 

N  is  mute  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  and  is  preceded  by  m  ; 
aS|  hymn,  solemn,  autumn. 

The  participial  ing  must  always  have  its  ringing  sound ;  as, 
writing,  reading,  speaking.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that 
when  %ng  is  preceded  by  ing,  it  should  be  pronounced  in  ;  as, 
singing  bringing,  should  be  sounded  singin-  bringin  :  but  as 
it  is  a  good  rule,  with  respect  to  pronunciation,  to  adhere  to 
the  written  words,  unless  custom  has  clearly  decided  other^ 
wise,  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  adopt  this  innovation. 

O 

O  has  a  long  sound ;  as  in  note,  bone,  obedient,  over ;  and 
a  short  one ;  as  in  not.  got  lot,  trot. 

It  has  sometimes  the  short  sound  of  u :  as.  son,  come,  at« 
tomey.  And  in  some  words  it  is  sounded  like  oo ;  as  in 
prove,  move  ;  and  often  like  au;  as  in  nor.  for.  lord. 

The  diphthong  oa  is  regularly  pronounced  as  the  long  sound 
of  0  ;  as  in  boat,  oat,  coal ;  except  in  broad  abroad,  groat, 
where  it  takes  the  sound  of  broad  a :  as,  brawd,  &c. 

Oe  has  the  sound  of  single  e.  It  is  sometimes  long ;  as  in 
fcBtus,  Antoeci :  and  sometimes  short ;  as  in  onconomics  oecu- 
menical. In  doe.  foe,  sloe,  toe,  throe,  hoe,  and  bilboes,  it  is 
sounded  exactly  like  long  o. 

Oi  has  almost  universally  the  double  sound  of  a  broad  and 
e  long  united,  as  in  boy  :  as,  boil,  toil,  spoil,  joint,  point,  anoint : 
which  should  never  be  pronounced  as  if  written  bile,  spile* 
tile,  &c. 

Oo  almost  always  preserves  its  regular  sound  :  as  in  moon, 
fioon,  /bad    ItbaBa  aborter  sound  in  wool^  good>foot,  and  a 
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ftw  others.  In  blood  and  flood  it  sounds  like  short  ti.  Door 
and  floor  should  always  be  pronounced  as  if  written  dore  and 
flore. 

The  diphthong  ou  has  six  different  sounds.  The  first  and 
proper  sound  is  equivalent  to  ow  in  down ;  as  in  bound,  found, 
surround. 

The  second  is  that  of  short  k:  as  in  enough,  troublet 
journey. 

The  third  is  that  of  oo  ;  as  in  soup,  youth,  tournament 

The  fourth  is  that  of  long  o;  as  in  th«mgb,  mourn,  poultice. 

The  fifth  is  that  of  short  o  ;  as  in  cough,  trough. 

The  sixth  is  that  of  awe  ;  as  in  ought,  brought,  thought. 

Ovo  is  generally  sounded  like  ou  in  thou ;  as  in  brown, 
dowry,  shower.  It  has  also  the  sound  of  long  o;  as  in  snow, 
grown,  bestow. 

The  diphthong  oy  is  but  another  form  for  ot,  and  is  pro^ 
Dounced  exactly  like  it, 

P 

Phas  always  the  same  sound,  except,  perhaps,  in  cupboard, 
where  it  sounds  like  6.  It  is  sometimes  mute  :  as  in  psalm, 
psalter.  Ptolemy ;  and  between  m  and  t;  as  in  tempt,  empty, 
presumptuous. 

Ph  is  generally  pronounced  like/;  as  in  philosophy,  phi- 
lanthropy, Philip. 

In  nephew  and  Stephen,  it  has  the  sound  of  v.  In  apoph- 
thegm,  phthisis,  phthisic,  and  phthisical,  both  letters  are  eu^ 
tirely  dropped. 

O  is  always  followed  by  u  ;  as,  quadrant,  queen,  quire. 
Qtt  is  sometimes  sounded  like   k ;    as  conquer,  liquotp 
risque. 

R 

It  has  a  rough  sound  ;  as  in  Rome,  river,  rage :  and  a  smooth 
Otte  ;  as  in  barb,  card,  regard. 

Re  at  the  end  of  many  words,  is  pronounced  like  a  weak 
er/  asin  theatre,  sepulchre,  massacre. 

S 

S  has  two  different  sounds. 

A  soft  and  flat  sound  like  z :  as,  besom,  nasal,  dismal, 
A  sharp  hissing  sound :  as,  saint,  sister,  cyprus. 
It  b  always  sharp  at  the  beginning  of  words. 
This  letter  has  also  the  sound  ot  zh;  as  in  pleasure,  mea- 
sure, treasure,  crosier* 
At  the  ejKl  of  worib  it  take»  the  soft  sound :  as,  \i\%^  viv^ 
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trees,  eyes ;  except  in  the  words  this,  thus,  us,  yes,  rebus,  sur- 
plus, 6&C. ;  and  in  words  terminating  with  ous. 

It  sounds  like  z  before  ton  if  a  vowel  goes  before :  as,  in* 
tmsion ;  lAit  like  s  sharp,  if  it  follows  a  consonant :  as,  con- 
version. It  also  sounds  like  z  before  e  mute  :  as,  amuse ;  and 
before  y  final:  as  rosy ;  and  in  the  words  bosom,  desire,  wis- 
dom, &c. 

S  is  mute  in  isle,  island,  demesne,  viscount. 

T 

T  generally  sounds,  as  in  take,  temper.  T  before  n,  when 
the  accent  jTrecedev,  sounds  like  tch  :as,  nature,  virtue,  are  pro- 
nounced, natchure,  virtchue.  TV'  before  a  vowel  has  the  sound 
of  #^;  as  in  salvation  :  except  in  such  words  as  tierce,  tiara, 
&c.  and  unless  an  $  </oes  before  :  as,  question  ;  and  excepting 
also  derivatives  from  words  ending  in  tv :  as,  mighty,  miit;btier. 

7%  has  two  sounds :  the  one  soft  and  tiat ;  as,  thus,  whether, 
heathen :  the  other  hard  and  sharp :  as,  thing,  think,  breath. 

TA,  at  the  beginning:  of  words,  is  sharp  .  as  in  thank,  thick, 
thunder :  except  in  that,  thent  thus,  thither,  and  some  others. 
T%f  at  the  end  of  words,  is  also  sharp :  as,  death,  breath, 
mouth :  except  in  with,  bootlh  beneath,  &c. 

TA*  in  the  middle  of  words,  is  sharp ;  as  panther,  ortho- 
dox, misanthrope :  except  worthy,  farthing,  brethren,  and  a 
few  othenf. 

3%,  between  two  vowels,  is  generally  flat  in  words  purely 
English:  as  father,  heatben,  together,  neither,  mother. 

jTA,  between  two  vowels,  in  words  from  the  learned  lan- 
gua&res,  is  crenerally  sharp :  as,  apathy,  sympathy,  Athens, 
theatre,  apothecary. 

Tfij  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  simple  i :  as,  Thomas, 
thyme,  Thames,  Asthma. 

U 

27  has  three  sounds,  viz. 

A  long  sound ;  as  in  mule,  tube,  cubic. 

A  short  sound;  as  in  dull,  gull,  custard. 

An  obtuse  sound,  like  oo  ;  as  in  bull,  full,  bushel. 

The  strangest  deviation  of  this  letter  from  its  natural  sound, 
is  in  the  words  busy,  business,  bury,  and  burial ;  which  are 
pronounced  bizzy,  bizness,  berry,  and  berriai. 

A  is  now  often  used  before  words  beginning  with  u  long,  and 
an  always  before  those  that  begin  with  u  short :  as,  a  union, 
a  university,  a  useful  book ;  an  uproar,  an  usher,  an  umbrella. 

The  diphthong  ua  has  sometimes  the  sound  of  tra  ;  as  in 
assuage,  persuade,  antiquary.  It  has  also  the  sound  of  middle 
^/  sa  in  guard,  gmrdiaOf  guarantee . 
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Ue  is  often  sounded  like  we ;  as  in  qaencb|  querists  con- 

;[uest.  It  has  also  the  sound  of  long  u ;  as  in  cue,  huei  ague* 
n  a  few  words,  it  is  pronounced  like  e  short ;  as  in  guest, 
gnes9.  In  some  words  it  is  entirely  sunk;  as  in  antique, 
oblique,  prorogue,  catalogue,  dialogue,  &g. 

Ui  is  frequently  pronounced  loi;  as  in  languid,  anguish,  ex* 
tio^ish.  It  has  sometimes  the  sound  of  i  long;  as  in  guide, 
goile,  disguise:  and  sometimes  that  of  i  short}  as  in  guil^ 
guinea,  guildhall.  In  some  words  it  is  sounded  like  long  ii; 
as  in  juice,  suit,  pursuit :  and  after  r,  like  oo ;  as  in  bruise, 
fruit,  recruit. 

Uo  is  pronounced  like  too ;  as  in  quote,  quorum,  quondam. 
Uy  has  the  sound  of  long  e ;  as  in  obloquy,  soliloquy ;  pro* 
nounced  obloquee,  &c«  except  buy,  and  its  derivatires. 

V 

F" has  the  sound  of  flat/  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  it, 
as  b  does  to  p^  d  to  {,  hard  g  to  Ar,  and  z  to  t.  it  has  also  on# 
imiform  sound :  as  vain,  vanity,  love. 

W 

IF,  when  a  consonant,  bas  nearly  the  sound  of  oo  ;  as  water 
resembles  the  sound  of  ooater;  but  that  it  has  a  stronger  and 
quicker  sound  than  oo,  and  has  a  formation  essentially  differ- 
ent, will  appear  to  any  person  who  pronounces,  with  atten- 
tion, the  words  wo,  woo,  beware  ;  and  who  reflects  that  It  will 
not  admit  the  article  ixn  before  it;  which  oo  would  admit.  la 
some  words  it  is  not  sounded ;  as  in  answer,  sword,  whole- 
some :  it  is  always  silent  before  r  ;  as  in  wrap,  wreck,  wrinkle, 
wrist,  wrong,  wry,  bewray,  be. 

H^  before  A  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  after  the  A :  tis,  wby^ 
bwy;  when,  hwen;  what,  hwat. 

iV  is  often  joined  to  o  at  the  end  o(  a  syllable,  without  af- 
fecting the  sound  of  that  vowel ;  as  in  crow,  blow,  grow,  know^ 
row,  flow,  tie* 

When  to  is  a  vowel,  and  is  distinguished  in  the  prononcia** 
toin,  it  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  u  would  have  in  the 
same  situation:  as  draw,  crew,  view,  now,  sawyer,  vowel, 
•utlaw. 

X 

X  has  three  sounds,  viz. 

It  is  sounded  like  z  at  the  beginning  of  proper  names  of 
Greek  original;  as  in  Xantbus,  Xenophon,  Xerxes. 

It  has  a  sharp  sound  like  ks^  when  it  ends  a  syllable  with 
ihe  accent  upon  it :  as,  exit,  exercise,  excellence ;  or  when 
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the  accent  is  on  the  next  syllable,  if  it  begins  with  a  Consonant ; 
as,  excuse,  extent,  expense. 

It  has,  generally,  a  flat  sound  like  gZy  when  the  accent  is 
not  on  it,  and  the  following  syllable  begins  with  a  vowel :  as, 
exert,  exist,  example ;  pronounced,  egzcrt,  egzist,  egzampie. 

Y 

Y,  when  a  consonant,  has  nearly  the  sound  of  ee ;  as,  youth, 
Yoric,  resemble  the  sound  of  eeoutb,  eeork:  but  that  this  is 
not  its  exact  sound,  will  be  clearly  perceived  by  pronouncing 
the  words  ye,  yes^newyear^  in  which  its  just  and  proper  sounu 
is  ascertained.  It  not  only  requires  a  stronger  exertion  of  the 
organs  of  speech  to  pronounce  it,  than  is  required  to  pro* 
fiounceee;  but  its  formation  is  essentially  diflerent.  It  will 
not  admit  of  an  before  it,  as  ee  will  in  the  following  example  ; 
an  eel.  The  opinion  that  y  and  w^  when  they  begin  a  word 
ot  syllable,  take  exactly  the  sound  of  ee  and  oo,  has  induced 
some  grammarians  to  assert,  that  these  letters  are  always  vow- 
els or  diphthongs. 

When  y  is  a  vowel,  it  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  t  would 
have  in  the  same  situation  :  as,  rhyme,  system,  justify,  pyra* 
mid,  party,  fancy,  hungry.  SeePaosoDir.  Chapter  I.  Sec* 
tbn  2.    On  «<  Quantity.'' 

Z 

a  has  the  sound  of  an  s  uttered  with  a  closer  compression 
of  the  palate  by  the  tongue :  it  is  the  flat  s :  as,  freeze,  frozen, 
brazen. 

It  may  he  proper  to  remark,  that  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
vary,  as  they  are  difi*erently  associated,  and  that  the  pronun- 
ciation of  these  associations  depends  upon  the  position  of  the 
accent  It  may  also  be  observed,  that,  in  order  to  pronounce 
accurately,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  rowels  which 
are  not  accented*  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  more 
distinguishes  a  person  of  a  poor  education,  from  a  person  of  a 
good  one,  than  the  pronunciation  of  the  unaccented  vowels. 
When  vowels  are  undfr  ike  accent^  the  best  speakers  and  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  with  very  few  exceptions,  pronounce 
them  in  the  same  manner;  but  the  unaccented  vowels  in  the 
mouths  of  the  former,  have  a  distinct,  open,  and  specific 
Bound,  while  the  latter  often  totally  sink  them,  or  change  then) 
into  some  other  sound. 
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Section  3. 


Of  the  organs  of  arikulatian. 

A  CONCISE  account  oPthe  orit^io  and  formation  of  the  sounds 
emitted  by  the  human  voice,  may,  perhaps,  not  improperly, 
be  here  introduced.  It  may  gratify  the  ingenious  stuuent,  and 
serve  to  explain  more  fully  the  nature  of  articulation,  and  the 
radical  distmction  between  vowels  and  consonants. 

'^  Human  voice  is  air  sent  out  from  the  lun^  and  so  agi* 
tated  or  modified  in  its  passage  through  the  windpipe  and  la- 
rynx as  to  become  distinctly  audible.  The  windpipe  is  that 
tube,  which  on  touching  the  forepart  of  our  throat  externally, 
we  feel  hard  and  uneven.  It  conveys  air  into  the  lungs  for  the 
purpose  of  breathing  and  speech.  The  top  or  upper  part  of 
the  windpipe  iscall^  the  larynx^  consisting  of  four  or  five  car- 
tilages, that  may  be  expanded  or  brought  together,  by  the 
certain  muscles  which  operate  all  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
middle  of  the  larynx  there  is  a  small  opening,  called  the  glotiiSf 
through  which  the  breath  and  voice  are  conveyed.  This  open- 
ing is  not  wider  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch ;  and,  therefore,  the 
breath  transmitted  through  it  from  the  lungs,  must  pass  with 
considerable  velocity.  The  voice  thus  formed,  is  strengthen- 
ed and  softened,  by  a  reverberation  from  the  palate  and  other 
hollow  places  in  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  and  as 
these  are  better  or  worse  shaped  for  this  reverberation,  the 
voice  is  said  to  be  more  or  less  afreeable. 

If  we  consider  the  many  varieties  of  sound,  which  one  and 
the  same  human  voice  is  capable  of  utterinc,  together  with  the 
smallness  of  the  diameter  of  the  glottis;  and  reflect,  that  the 
same  diameter  must  always  produce  the  same  tone,  and  con* 
sequently,  that  to  every  change  of  tone  a  correspondent  change 
of  diameter  is  necessary  ;  we  must  be  filled  with  admiration  at 
the  mechanism  of  these  parts,  and  the  fineness  of  the  fibres 
that  operate  in  producing  effects  so  minute,  so  various,  and 
in  their  proportions  so  exactly  uniform.  For  it  admits  of  proof, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  human  glottis,  is  capable  of  more 
than  sixty  distinct  degrees  of  contraction  or  enlaruement,  by 
each  of  which  a  different  note  is  produced ;  and  yet  the  great- 
est diameter  of  that  aperture,  as  before  observed,  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

Speech  is  made  up  of  articulate  voices ;  and  what  we  call 
articulatioriy  is  performed,  not  by  the  lungs,  windpipcf  or  la- 
rynx^ but  b/  the  action  of  tbe  throat,  palate,  \ee\b)  Xot^^^^^ 
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lipsy  and  nostrils.    Articulation  begins  not,  till  the  breath,  or 
voice,  has  passed  through  the  larynx. 

The  simplest  articulate  voices  are  those  which  proceed  from 
am  open  mouth,  and  are  by  grammarians  called  vowel  sounds. 
In  transmitting  these,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  may  be  pretty 
large,  or  somewhat  smaller,  or  very  small ;  which  is  one  cause 
of  the  variety  of  vowels;  a  particular  sound  being  produced  by 
each  particular  aperture.  Moreover,  in  passing  through  an 
open  mouth,  the  voice  may  be  gently  acted  i^on,  by  the  lips, 
or  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  or  by  the  tongue  and  throat ; 
whence  another  source  of  variety  in  vowel  sounds. 

Thus  ten  or  twelve  simple  vowel  sounds  may  be  formed, 
agreeably  to  the  plan  in  page  5 ;  and  the  learners,  by  observ- 
ing the  position  of  their  mouth,  lips,  tongue.  &c.  when  they 
are  uttering  the  sounds,  will  perceive  the  various  operations  of 
these  organs  of  speech,  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
different  vowel  sounds ;  and  that  by  minute  variations  they 
may  all  be  distinctly  pronounced. 

When  the  voice,  in  its  passage  through  the  mouth,  is  total- 
ly intercepted^  or  strongly  compressedj  there  is  formed,  a  certain 
modification  of  articiuate  sound,  which,  as  expressed  by  a 
character  in  writing,  is  called  a  consonant.  Silence  is  the  ef- 
fect of  a  total  interception ;  and  indistinct  sound,  of  a  strong 
compression :  and  therefore  a  consonant  is  not  of  itself  a  dis- 
tinct articulate  voice;  and  its  influence  in  varying  the'tones  of 
language  is  not  clearly  perceived,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by 
an  opening  of  the  mouln,  that  is,  by  a  vowel. 

By  making  the  experiment  with  attention,  the  student  will 
perceive  that  each  ot  the  mutes  is  formed  by  the  voice  being 
tnterceptedy  by  the  lips,  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  or  by  the 
tongue  and  throat ;  and  that  the  semi-vaivcls  are  formed  by  the 
same  organs  strongly  compressing  the  voice  in  its  passage,  but 
not  totally  intercepting  it. 

The  elements  of  language,  according  to  the  difTerent 
seats  where  they  are  formed,  or  the  several  organs  of  speech 
chiefly  concerned  in  their  pronunciation,  arc  divided  into  se< 
veral  classes,  and  denoininated  as  follows :  those  are  called 
labials,  which  are  formed  by  the  lips ;  those  dentals,  that  are 
formed  with  the  teeth ;  palatals^  that  are  formed  with  the  pa- 
late ;  and  nasals^  that  are  formed  by  the  nose. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  in  early  life,  a  clear,  distinct, 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  first  principles 
of  language,  and  a  wish  to  lead  young  minds  to  a  further  con- 
sideration of  a  subject  so  curious  and  useful,  have  induced  the 
compiler  to  bestow  particular  attention  on  the  preceding  part 
of  his  work.  Some  writers  think  that  these  subjects  do  not 
property  coa^tute  My  part  of  grammar  -,  and  consider  thera 
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as  tbe  exclusive  province  of  the  spelling-book  :  but  if  we  re* 
fleet,  that  letters  and  their  sounds  are  the  constituent  princi- 
ples of  that  art,  which  teaches  us  to  speak  and  write  with  pro- 
priety, and  that,  in  general,  very  little  knowledge  of  their  na- 
ture is  acquired  by  the  spelling  book,  we  must  admit;  that 
they  properly  belong  to  grammar;  and  that  a  rational  con- 
sideration of  these  elementary  principles  of  language  ia  an 
object  that  demands  the  attention  of  the  young  grammarian- 
The  sentiments  of  a  very  judicious  and  eminent  writer, 
(Quinctilian,^  respecting  this  part  of  grammar,  may,  perhaps, 
be  properly  mtroduced  on  the  present  occasion. 

"  Let  no  persons  despise,  as  inconsiderable,  the  elements 
of  grammar,  because  it  may  seem  to  them  a  matter  of  small 
consequence,  to  show  the  distinction  between  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  to  divide  the  latter  into  liquids  and  mutes. 
But  they  who  penetrate 'into  the  innermost  parts  of  this  tem- 
ple of  science,  will  there  discover  such  refinement  and  sub- 
tility  of  matter,  as  are  not  only  proper  to  sharpen  the  under* 
standings  of  young  persons,  but  sufficient  to  give  exercise  for 
the  most  profound  knowledge  and  erudition." 

The  elementary  sounds  under  their  smallest  combination 
produce  a  syllable ;  syllables  properly  combined  produce  a 
word;  words  duly  combined  produce  a  sentence;  and  sen- 
tences properly  combined  produce  an  oration  or  discourse. 
Thus  it  is,  says  Hakris,  in  his  Hermes,  that  to  principles  ap- 
parently so  trivial  as  a  few  plain  elementary  sounds,  we  ovie 
that  variety  of  articulate  voices,  which  has  been  sufficient  to 
explain  the  sentiments  of  so  numerable  a  multitude  as  all  the 
present  and  past  generations  of  men. 


CHAPTER  IL 

OF  SYLLABLES,  AKD  THE  BULES  FOR  ARRANGING  TUEM. 

A  SYLLABLE  is  a  sound,  either  dimple  or  com- 
pounded, pronounced  by  a  single  impulse  of  the 
voice,  and  constituting  a  word,  or  part  of  a  word  : 
as,  a,  an,  ant. 

Spelling  is  the  art  of  rightly  jdividing  words  into 
their  syll^les,  or  of  expressing  a  word  by  Us  pto^^cx 
letters. 
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The  following  are  the  general  rules  for  the  diyision  of 
words  into  syllables. 

1 .  A  single  consonant  between  two  vowels  must  be  joined 
to  the  latter  syllable  :  as,  de  light,  bri-dal,  re-source;  except 
the  letter  x  :  as,  ex-ist,  examine  ;  and  except  likewise  words 
eompounded  :  as,  upon,  un  even,  dis-ease. 

2.  Two  consonants  proper  to  begin  a  word  roust  not  be 
separated:  as,  fa-ble,  sli  fle.  But  when  they  come  between 
two  vowels,  and  are  such  as  cannot  begin  a  word,  they  must 
be  divided :  as,  ut-most,  un-der,  in-s^ct,  er-ror^  cof-fin. 

3  When  three  consonants  meet  in  the  middle  of  a  word, 
if  they  can  begin  a  word,  and  tbe  preceding  vowel  is  pro- 
nounced long,  they  are  not  to  be  separated  :  as,  de  throne,  de- 
stroy. Hut  when  the  vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable  is  pro- 
nounced short,  one  of  the  consonants  always  belongs  to  that 
syllable :  as,  distract,  dis-prove,  dis-train. 

4.  When  three  or  four  consonants,  which  are  not  proper  to 
begin  a  syllable,  meet  between  two  vowels,  such  of  them  as 
can  begin  a  syllable  belong  to  the  latter,  the  rest  to  the 
former  syllable  :  as,  ab-stain,  com-plete,  era-broil,  trans-£;ress, 
dap-ple,  con>strain,  hand-some,  parch-ment. 

5.  Invo  vowels,  not  being  a  diphthong,  must  be  divided 
into  separate  syllables :  as,  cru-el,  de-ni-al,  so-ci-e-ty. 

6.  Compounded  words  must  be  traced  into  the  simple 
words  of  which  they  are  composed :  as,  ice-house,  glow- 
worm, over-power,  never-the-less.  • 

7.  Grammatical;  and  other  particular  terminations,  are 
generally  separated :  as,  teach-est,  teach-eth,  teach  ing,  teach- 
er, contend-est,  great-er,  wrclch-ed,  good-ness,  free»dom, 
false- hood. 

The  rules  for  dividing  words  inlo  syllables,  with  the  reasons 
in  support  of  them,  are  expressed  at  large  in  llie  authors 
English  Spelling-book,  Stereotype  edition,  page  144 — 1^->4. 


CHAPTER  111. 

or  Wt}UJ)S  IN  l.ENEKAL,  AM>  THE  IIULES  FOK  SPELiiING   TUE.M. 

Scfc  Exercises,  Pan  II.  Rule  i. 

Words  are  articulate  sounds,  used  by  common 
consent,  as  signs  of  our  ideias. 
A  word  of  one  syllable  is  termed  a  Monosyllable ; 
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a  word  of  two  syllables,  a  Dissyllable ;  a  word  of 
three  syllables,  a  Trisyllable ;  and  a  word  of  four  or 
more  syllables,  a  Polysyllable. 

All  words  are  either  primitive  or  derivative. 

A  primitive  word  is  that  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  any  simpler  word  in  the  language  :  as,  man,  good, 
content 

A  derivative  word  is  that  which  mav  be  reduced 
to  another  word  in  English  of  greater  simplicity  ;  as, 
manful,  goodness,  contentment,  Yorkshire.* 

There  are  many  English  words  which,  though  compounds 
in  other  languages,  are  to  us  primitii^es  :  thus  circumspect, 
circumvent,  circumstance,  delude,  concave,  complicate,  &c. 
primitive  words  in  English,  will  be  found  derivatives,  when 
traced  in  the  Latin  tongue* 

The  orthography  of  the  English  Language  is  attended  with 
much  uncertainty  and  perplexity.  But  a  considerable  part 
of  this  inconvenience  may  be  remedied,  by  attending  to  the 
general  laws  of  formation ;  and,  for  this  end,  the  learner  is 
presented  with  a  view  of  such  general  maxims,  in  spelling 
primitive  and  derivative  words,  as  have  been  almost  univer- 
sally received. 

Rule  I. 

Monosyllables  ending  with yj  /,  or  «,  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel,  double  the  final  consonant:  as,  staff,  mill,  pass,  &c« 
The  only  exceptions  are,  of,  if,  as,  has,  was,  yes,  his,  this,  us, 
and  thus. 

Rule  3. 

Monosyllables  ending  with  any  consonant  but/,  Z,  or  5,  and 
preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  never  double  the  final  conso- 
nant ;  excepting  add,  ebb,  butt,  egg,  odd,  err,  inn,  bunn,  purr, 
and  buzz. 

RrLK  3. 

Words  ending  with  i/,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  form  the 
plurals  of  nouns,  the  persons  of  verbs,  verbal  nouns,  past  par- 
ticiples, comparatives,  and  superlatives,  by  changing  y  into  t  .- 
as,  spy,  spies  ;  I  carry,  thou  carriesl ;  he  carrieth,  or  carries  ; 
earner,  carried ;  happy,  happier,  happiest. 

'■  A  compound  word  is  included  under  the  head  of  derivative  words :  a^,  pen- 
knife, tea^cup,  lookingf-jjli^,  nny  hr  rrdrjcH  to  otVr  words  of  ^rcat.':r  sir^* 
plicity. 
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The  preflent  participle  in  ing^  retains  the  jr,  that  %  may  not 
be  doubled :  as,  carry,  carrying ;  bury,  burying.  &c. 

But  y  preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  such  instances  as  the  above, 
is  not  changed  ;  as,  boy,  boys;  I  cloy,  be  cloys,  cloyed,  be. 
except  in  lay,  pay,  and  say ;  from  which  are  formed,  laid, 
paid,  and  said;  and  their  compounds,  unlaid^  unpaid,  un- 
said, he. 

Hulk  4. 

Words  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  upon  as- 
suming an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a  consonant, 
commonly  change  y  into  t :  as,  nappy,  happily,  happiness. 
But  when  y  is  preceded'by  a  vowel,  it  is  very  rarely  changed 
ID  the  additional  syllable :  as,  coy,  coyly  ;  boy,  boyish,  boy« 
hood ;  annoy,  annoyer,  annoyance ;  joy,  joyless,  joyful. 

Rule  5. 

Monosyllables,  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable^ 
ending  with  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  sinele  vowel, 
double  that  consonant,  when  they  take  another  syllable  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel :  as,  wit,  witty ;  thin,  thinnish ;  to  abet,  an 
abettor ;  to  begin,  a  beginner. 

But  if  a  diphthong  precedes,  or  the  accent  is  on  the  pre- 
ceding syllable,  the  consonant  remains  single :  as,  to  toil,  toil- 
ing ;  to  offer,  an  offering ;  maid,  maiden,  &c. 

Rule  6.  • 

Words  ending  with  any  double  letter  but  /,  and  taking  netSj 
^9  fyf  or/«/,  after  them,  preserve  the  letter  double:  as, 
harmlessness,  carelessness,  carelessly,  stiffly,  successful,  dis- 
tressful, &c.  But  those  words  which  end  with  double  2,  and 
take  ness^  less,  /y,  or  Jul^  after  them,  generally  omit  one  I :  as, 
fulness,  skilless,  fully,  skilful,  &c. 

Rule  7. 

JK'^ess,  less,  /y,  and///,  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e, 
do  not  cut  it  ofi*:  as,  paleness,  guileless,  closely,  peaceful ; 
except  in  a  few  words :  as,  duly,  truly,  awful. 

Rule  8. 

jMent^  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e,  generally 
preserves  the  e  from  elision :  as,  abatement,  chastisement,  in- 
citement, &c.  The  words  judgment,  abridgment,  acknow- 
ledgment, are  deviations  from  the  rule. 

tiike  other  terminations,  ment  changes  y  into  «,  wl^en  prer 
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ceded  by  a  consonant:   as,  accompany^  accompaniment; 
meny,  merriment.    . 

Rule  9* 

MU  and  ihle^  \rhen  incorporated  into  words  ending  with  n« 
lent  a,  almost  always  cut  it  offt  as,  blame,  blamable;  carCi 
curable ;  sense,  sensible,  &c« :  but  if  c  or  ^  soft  comes  before 
e  in  the  original  word,  the  e  is  then  preserved  in  words  com- 
pounded with  able :  as,  change,  changeable  ;  peace,  peace- 
able, he. 

RULB  10. 

When  ing  or  iah  is  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e,  the 
e  is  almost  universally  omitted  :  as,  place,  placing ;  lodee, 
lodging ;  slave,  slavish ;  prude,  prudish ;  blue,  bluish  ;  white, 
prhitisb. 

Rule  11. 

Compounded  words  are  generally  spelled  in  the  same  maa« 
ner  as  the  simple  words  of  which  they  are  formed  ;  as,  glass- 
house, skylight,  thereby,  hereafter.  Many  words  ending  with 
double  Z,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  :  as,  already,  welfare,  wil« 
ful,  fulfil :  and  also  the  words  wherever,  Christmas,  lammas,  &c* 

The  orthography  of  a  great  number  of  English  words,  is  far 
from  being  uniform,  even  amongst  writers  of  distinction. 
Thus,  honour  and  honor^  inquire  and  enquire^  negotiate  and 
negociate^  control  and  controul^  expense  and  expence^  allege 
and  alledgey  surprise  and  surprize,  complete  and  compleat,  con^ 
nexion  and  connection,  abridgment  and  abridegmmt,  and  many 
other  orthographical  variations,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  best 
modern  publications.  Some  authority  for  deciding  differences 
of  ihis  nature,  appears  to  be  necessary  :  and  where  can  we 
find  one  of  equal  pretensions  with  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  ? 
though  a  few  of  his  decisions  do  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by 
the  principles  of  etymology  and  analogy,  the  stable  foundations 
of  his  improvements  — *'  As  the  weight  of  truth  and  reason 
(says  Nares  in  his  "  Elements  of  Or^joepy")  is  irresistible, 
hr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  has  nearly  fixed  the  external  form 
of  our  language.  Indeed  so  convenient  is  it  to  have  one  ac- 
knowledged standard  to  recur  to :  so  much  preferable,  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  is  a  trifling  degree  of  irregularity,  to  a 
continual  change,  and  fruitless  pursuit  of  unattainable  perfec- 
tion ;  that  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  no  author  will 
henceforth,  ou  light  grounds,  be  tempted  to  innovate." 

This  Dictionary,  however,  contains  some  orthographical 
inconsistencies,  woicb  ought  to  be  rectified :  such  as^  immota- 
Vol.  L  X) 
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hk  moveable f  thasidy  chattness^  firtileness  fertiliiyf  sKness  slyly ^ 
fearleisly  fearlesnea,  needlessness  needlesly.  If  these,  and  simi- 
lar irregularities,  were  corrected  by  spelling  the  words  analo- 
gically,  according  to  the  first  word  in  each  part  of  the  series, 
tod  agreeably  to  the  general  rules  of  spelling,  the  Dictionary 
woula  doubtless,  in  these  respects,  be  improved. 

"  Every  thing  deserves  praise,  which  is  done  with  a  view  to 
make  language  durable :  for  on  the  permanency  of  any  tongue 
depends  that  of  the  literature  conveyed  iu  it  And  if  new 
words,  new  letters,  or  new  modes  of  spelling,  might  be  intro- 
duced at  pleasure,  language  would  suon  be  disfigured  and 
altered  ;  the  old  aiitboci}  would  ere  long  be  laid  aside  as  unin- 
telligible, and  the  new  would  be  consigned  to  oblivion  before 
Iheir  time.  Yet  several  attempts  were  made  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  alter  the  spelling,  and  even  the  alphabet,  of  the 
Enelish  tongue.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Dr.  Gill,  and  Charles 
BuUer,  thought  it  absurd  to  speak  one  way,  and  write  another ; 
and  seem  to  have  founded  their  respective  plans  of  improve* 
ment  upon  this  principle^  that  pronunciation  ought  to  deter- 
mine orthography :  not  considering  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  well 
observes,  ^*  This  is  to  measure  by  a  shadow,  and  take  that  for 
a  model  or  standard,  which  is  changing  while  they  appl^  if." 
For,  according  to  this  rule,  pronunciation  ought  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  which,  however  desirable,  and  how- 
ever easy  it  may  have  appeared  to  seme  projectors,  is  indeed 
scarcely  practicable  :  and  the  alphabet,  or  the  mode  of  spel- 
ling, must  vary  continually  as  the  pronunciation  varies ;  which 
would  be  a  matter  of  such  nicety,  as  no  degree  of  human  wis- 
dom could  regulate.  Besides  reformatioDS  of  this  kind,  sup- 
posed practicable,  would  obliterate  etymology,  and  viith  tbat^ 
the  remembrance  of  manv  old  customs  and  sentiments ;  would 
lake  away  from  the  sigtiificancy  of  many  important  words  ; 
and  involve  in  confusion  both  our  grammar  and  our  policy." 


PART  IL 

ETYMOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  L 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PARTf  OF  SPEBOH. 

The  second  part  of  grammar  is  ettmoloot,  which 
treats  of  the  differents  sorts  of  words,  thefar  various 
modifications,  and  their  derivation. 

There  are,  in  English,  nine  sorts  of  words,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  parts  of  sp£cqH  ;  name- 
ly: 

1.  ARTICLE,  6.  ADVERB, 

2.  SUBSTANTIVE  or  NOUN,    7.  PREPOSITION, 

3.  ADJECTIVE,  8.  CONJUNCTION, 

4.  PRONOUN,  AND 

5.  VERB,  .  9.  INTERJECTION; 

1  •  An  Article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  substantives, 
to  point  theni  out,  and  to  snow  how  far  the  signifi- 
cation extends :  as,  a  garden,  an  eagle,  the  woman. 

2.  A  Substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing 
diat  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any  notion :  as,  Lon- 
don, mauj  virtue. 

Asabstantive  may,  in  general,  be  distinguished  by  Its  taking 
an  article  before  it,  or  by  its  maldng  sense  of  itself:  as,  a  book^ 
the  surif  an  apple  ;  temperance^  induMtry^  charity. 

5.  An  adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  substantive, 
to  express  its  quality ;  as,  ^^  An  industrious  man ;  a 
virtutms  woman." 

An  Adjective  may  be  known  by  its  making  sense  with  the 
addition  of  tlie  word  f  Aing* :  as,  a  good  thing ;  a  bad  thing :  or 
of  any  particular  substantive ;  at,  a  iumt  apple,  %]fkm§xU  pros* 
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4.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to 
avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  word  : 
as,  ^'  The  man  is  happy  :  he  is  benevolent ;  he  is  use* 
ful.^' 

5.  A  verb  is  ^  word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do^ 
or  to  SUFFER  :  as,  "  I  am  ;  I  rule  ;  1  am  ruled.^^ 

A  verb  may  generally  be  distinguished,  by  its  making  sense 
with  any  of  the  personal  pronouns,  or  the  word  io  before  it :  as, 
1  walkj  he  plays f  they  im-ite  ;  or,  to  walk,  to  play j  to  write, 

6.  An  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  and  sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to 
express  some  quality  or  circumstance  respecting  it ; 
as,  ^^  He  reads  welt ;  ^  truly  good  man  ;  he  writer 
very  correctly.^^ 

An  Adverb  may  be  generally  known,  by  its  answering  to  the 
question,  How  ?  now  much  ?  when  ?  or  where  ?  as,  in  the 
phrase,  "  He  roads  correctly,^^  the  answer  to  the  question^ 
IIow  does  he  read  f  is,  correctly, 

7.  Prepositions  serve  to  connect  words  with  one 
another,  and  to  show  the  relation  bet^veen  them  :  as, 
^^  He  went  j^'owi  London  to  York  ;"  "  she  is  above  dis-^ 
guise ;"  "  they  are  supported  by  industry.'^ 

A  preposition  may  be  knpwn  by  its  admitting  after  it  a  per- 
sonal pronoun,  in  the  objective  case ;  as,  widi,  for,  to,  &c, 
will  allow  the  objective  case  after  them  ;  with  him,  for  Aer,  to 
thenif  &c* 

8.  A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is  chiefly 
used  to  connect  sentences,  so  as,  out  of  two  or  more 
sentences,  to  mute  but  one  :  it  sometimes  connects 
only  words :  as,  "  Thou  and  he  are  happy,  because 
you  are  good."    "  Two  and  three  are  five." 

9.  Interjections  are  word^  thrown  in  between  the 
parts  of  a  sentence,  to  express  the  psissionsor  emo- 
tions of  the  speaker  :  ^^  "  O  virtue  !  how  amiable 
thou  art !" 

The  obsenrations  which  have  been  made,  to  aid  learners  ia 
^wUnguisbing  the  parts  of  speech  from  one  another,  may  a£-i 
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ford  them  some  small  assistance ;  but  it  will  certainly  be 
much  more  instructive,  to  distinguish  them  by  the  definitions, 
and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  nature. 

In  the  followiug  passage,  all  the  parts  of  speech  are  exem- 
plified : 

127  2  512  3  72  8 

The  power  of  speech  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to  man ;  and 

5  5  7  4         7        4  3  2  7        1 

was  bestowed  on  him  by  his   beneficent  Creator,  for  the 

3  86  3  289  6654 

greatest  and  most  excellent  uses ;  but  alas  !  how  often  do  we 

5  4    7      1  3        7  2 

pervert  it  to  the  worst  of  purposes  ! 

In  the  foregoing  sentenoe^  the  words  (hcj  a,  are  articles  ; 
power^  speeehy  faadtjL  man^  Creator^  mes,  purposes^  sre  sub- 
stantives ;  peculiary  oenejicenif  greatest^  excellent^  worsty  are  ad- 
jectives ;  Atm,  Ai9,  ti^e,  it^  are  pronouns  ;  u,  xcan^  batowtd,  do^ 
ververty  are  verbs ;  most^  how,  ofien^  are  adverbs ;  o/)  to,  nriy 
infifor^zre  prepositions ;  atid, butj  are  conjunctions ;  and  alas 
is  an  interjection* 

The  number  of  the  difierent  sorts  of  words,  or  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  has  been  variously  reckoned  by  different  gramma- 
rians. Some  have  enumerated  tejn,  making  a  participle  a 
distinct  part;  some  eight,  excluding  the  participle,  and  rank- 
ing the  adjective  under  the  noun ;  some  four,  and  others  only 
two,  (the  noun  and  the  verb,)  supposing  the  rest  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  parts  of  their  division.  We  have  followed  those 
authors,  who  appear  to  have  given  them  the  most  natural  and 
intelligible  distribution.  Some  remarks  on  the  division  made 
by  the  learned  Home  Tooke,  are  contained  in  the  first  section 
of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Etymology. 

To  assign  names  to  objects  of  thought,  and  to  express  their 
proporties  and  qualities,  are  the  only  indispensable  requisites 
in  iangMage.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  follows,  that  the  noun  and 
the  verb  are  the  only  parts  of  speech,  which  are  essentially 
necessary ;  the  former  being  the  name  of  the  thing  of  which 
tve  speak,  and  the  latter  expressing  what  we  think  of  it.  All 
other  sorts  of  words  must  be  regarded  as  subsidiaries,  conve- 
nient indeed  for  the  more  easy  communication  of  thought,  but 
by  no  me^ns  indispensably  requisite. 

The  interjection  seems  scarcely  worthy  of  being  considernl 
as  a  part  of  artificial  language  or  speech,  being  rather  a  branch 
of  that  natural  langua^,  which  we  possess  in  common  with 
the  brute  creation,  and  by  which  we  express  the  sudden  emo- 
tions and  passions  that  actuate  our  frame.  But,  as  it  is  used 
in  written  as  well  as  oral  langua^,  it  may  in  some  mea.suTe^ 
be  deemed  #  part  of^peech^    It  is  with  us,  a  viTV\ia\  seuV^uc^^ 
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in  which  tl^r  noun  and  rcrb  are  concealed  under  an  impeilect 
or  indigested  word. 

Whilst  some  grammarians  haire  objected  to  the  usual  num- 
ber and  arrnngcnjent  of  the  parts  of  speech,  others  have  dis- 
approved of  the  terms  by  which  they  have  been  designated. 
Instead  uf  the  generally  received  appellations  of  pounsj  prO" 
nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions,  they  have  adopted 
those  of  names,  substitutes,  attributes,  modijiers  and  connectives. 
This  spirit  of  innovation  has  extended  itself  to  other  parts  of 
grammar,  and  especially  to  the  names  of  the  Tenses.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  ancient  and  approved  terms,  several  writers 
on  the  subject,  have  introduced  the  follnwins,  as  more  accu- 
rate and  express!  \'c  :  Present  tense  indefinite,  rresent  tense  em- 
phatin.  Present  progressive  or  continued  ;  Past  tense  continuate* 
ly,  Piior  past  tense  indefinite,  Pf^cterite  indefinite  and  emphatic  ; 
The  foretelling  future  imperfect.  Prior  future  indefinite.  Future 
imperfect  progressive  :  and  many  others,  corresponding  with 
these,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

Of  what  use  such  deviations  from  the  customary,  established 
terms  of  our  best  grammarians,  can  be  productive,  we  are 
unable  to  conceive.  They  certainly  tend  to  perplex  and  con- 
found the  student,  if  their  promoters  advancea  no  further  r 
but  when  we  reflect  that  the  friends  and  projectors  of  such  in- 
novations, may  be  continually  altering  and  extending  our 
grammatical  nomenclature  ;  there  appears  to  be  additional 
reason  for  rejecting  them,  and  adhering  to  lon^stablished 
names.  These  are  universally  intelligible ;  and,  if  preserved, 
would  produce  a  happy  uniformity  among  all  the  teachers  and 
learners  of  the  language.  They  have  likewise  a  great  similarity 
to  the  terms  used  in  teaching  other  languages ;  and,  on  this 
ground  a]so,  it  is  highly  proper  to  retain  them. 

If  any  of  the  old  terms  should  appear  to  be,  in  some  res- 
]iccts,  too  comprehensive ;  and,  in  others,  too  limited  ;  it 
would  be  much  more  eligible,  to  contract  or  enlarge  their  ex- 
tent, by  explanatory  notes  and  observations,  than  by  sweeping 
away  our  ancient  landmarks,  and  setting  up  others ;  which, 
after  all,  are  without  authority,  and  may  themselves,  when  cri- 
tically examined,  be  found  inconvenient  and  exceptionable. 

We  shall  close  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  introducing 
the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Johnson  respecting  it :  they  are  extract- 
ed from  his  "  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue." — "In  this 
division  and  order  of  the  parts  of  grammar,  I  follow  (says  he, 
the  common  grammarians,  without  inquiring  whether  a  fitter 
distribution  might  not  be  found,  i^xperiepce  has  long  shown 
this  method  to  oe  so  distinct  as  to  obviate  confusion,  and  so 
comprehensive  as  to  prevent  any  inconvenient  omissions.  I 
likewise  use  the  terns  aireadj  r^ceired,  aad  already  under* 
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slbod,  though  perhaps  others  more  proper  might  sometimes 
be  ioFented.  Syiburgius,  and  other  innovators,  whose  new 
terms  have  sunk  their  learning  into  neglect,  have  leA  sufficient 
warning  against  the  trifling  ambition  of  teaching  arts  in  a  new 
language." 


•  y  •   • 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF  THE  ARTICLES. 


An  article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  substantives^  to 
point  them  out,  and  to  show  how  far  their  signiHca- 
tion  extends  :  as,  a  garden,  an  eagle,  the  woman. 

In  En^ish,  there  are  but  two  articles,  a  and  the  : 
«  becomes  an  before  a  vowel,*  and  before  a  silent  h : 
as,  an  acorn,  an  hour.  But  if  the  h  be  sounded,  the 
a  only  is  to  be  used :  as,  a  hand,  a  heart,  a  highway. 

The  inattention  of  writers  and  printers  to  this  necessary 
distinctioo,  has  occasioned  the  frequent  use  of  an  before  A, 
when  it  is  to  be  pronounced  ;  and  this  circumstance,  more 
than  any  other,  has  probably  contributed  to  that  indistinct  ut- 
temiG^,  or  total  omission,  of  the  sound  signified  by  this  letter, 
whidl;  very  often  occurs  amongst  readers  and  speakers.  An 
horse,  an  husband,  an  herald,  an  heathen,  and  many  similar 
associations,  are  freouently  to  be  found  in  works  of  taste  and 
merit.  To  remedy  this  evil,  readers  should  be  taught  to  omit, 
in  all  similar  cases,  the  sound  of  the  n,  and  to  give  the  A  its 
full  pronunciation. 

il  or  an  is  styled  the  indefinite  article  :  it  is  used 
in  a  vague  sense  lo  point  out  one  single  thing  of 
the  kind,  in  other  respects  indeterminate  :  as,  "  Give 
me  a  book  ;"     "  Bring  me  an  apple." 

The  is  called  the  definite  article ;  because  it  ascer- 
tains what  particular  thing  or  things  are  meant :  as, 
"  Give  me  the  book  ;*'  '*  Bring  me  the  apples  ;" 
meaning  some  book,  or  apples,  referred  to. 

*^intteadof  on  is  now  used  before  words  beginning  with  «r  long.  See  page  x6, 
letter  U.  It  is  used  before  omt .-  a»,  many  a  one.^jin  must  he  used  before  words 
where  the  Ah  not  silent,  if  the  accent  is  on  [Jie  second  sylhbU  •,  ^tyOn  fccroi:  activn^ 
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A  substantive  without  any  article  to  limit  it,  15 
generally  taken  in  its  widest  sense  :  as,  ^'  A  candid 
temper  is  proper  for  man  ;"  that  is^  for  ail  mankind. 

TuE  peculiar  use  and  importance  of  the  articles  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  examples  ;  ''  The  son  of  a  king — the  son 
of  the  king — a  son  of  the  king."  Each  of  these  three  phrased 
has  an  entirely  different  meaning,  through  the  diflTerent  appli- 
cation of  the  articles  a  and  the. 

'^  Thou  art  a  man  ;''  is  a  very  generaKand  harmless  position; 
but,  "  1  hou  art  the  m^n,"  (aslNatban  said  to  David,)  is  an  as- 
sertion capable  of  striking  terror  and  remorse  into  the  heart. 

The  article  is  omitted  before  nouns  that  imply  the  different 
virtues,  vices,  passions,  qualities,  sciences,  arts,  metals,  herbs, 
&;c. :  as,  '*  prudence  is  commendable ;  falsehood  is  odious ;  an- 
ger ought  to  be  avoided  ;'*  &:c.  It  is  not  prefixed  to  sl  proper 
name  :  as,  '^  Alexander,"  (because  that  ol  itself  denotes  a  de- 
terminate individual  or  particular  thing,)  except  for  the  sake 
of  distinguishing  a  particular  family :  as,  *'  He  is  a  Howard,  or 
of  the  family  of  the  Howards ;"  or  by  way  of  eminence  :  as, 
**  Every  man  is  not  a  Newton  ;"  *'  He  has  the  courage  of  an 
Achilles :"  or  when  some  noun  is  understood  :  ^*  He  sailed 
down  the  (river)  Thames,  in  <Ae  (ship)  Britannia." 

When  an  adjective  is  used  with  the  noun  to  which  the  arti- 
cle relates,  it  is  placed  between  the  article  and  the  noun :  as, 
**  a  good  man,"  "  an  agreeable  woman,"  •*  the  best  friend.^ 
On  some  occasions,  however,  the  adjective  precedes  a  or  on : 
as,  ^such  a  shame,"  '*  ^s  great  a  man  as  Alexander,**  **too 
careless  an  author." 

The  indefinite  article  can  be  joined  to  substantives  in  the 
singular  number  only;  thd  definite  article  may  be  joined  also 
to  plurals. 

But  there  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule, 
in  the  use  of  the  adjectives  few  and  many^  (the  latter  chiefly 
with  the  v!qtA  great  before  it,)  which,  though  joined  withplu> 
ral  substantives,  yet  admit  of  the  singular  article  a  !  as,  a  few 
men  ;  a  great  many  men. 

The  reason  of  it  is  manifest,  from  the  effect  which  the  arti- 
cle has  in  these  phrases:  it  means  a  small  or  great  number 
collectively  taken  :  and  therefore  gives  the  idea  of  a  whole, 
that  is,  of  unity.  Thus  likewise,  a  dozen,  a  score,  a  hundred, 
or  a  thousand,  is  one  whole  number,  an  aggregate  of  many 
collectively  taken  ;  and  therefore  still  retams  the  article  o, 
though  joined  as  an  adjective  to  a  plural  substantive:  as,  a 
hundred  years,  Szc. 
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The  indefinite  article  is  sometimes  placed  between  the  ad- 
jeetire  many,  and  a  singular  noun  :  as 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
"  The  dark  unfatbom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear : 
"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
*'  And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

In  these  lines^the  phrases  vianyagem,2Lnd  many  a  flowery  refer 
to  many  gems,  and  many  flowers^  separately,  not  collectively 
considered. 

The  definite  article  the  is  frequently  applied  to  adverbs  in 
the  comparative  and  superlative  degree ;  and  its  efi*ect  is^to 
mark  the  degree  the  more  strongly,  and  to  define  it  the  more 

freciseiy :  as,  *^  The  more  I  examine  it,  the  better  1  like  it. 
like  this  the  least  of  any." 

'^  That  which  is  nearly  connected  with  us,  or  with  which, 
from  its  vicinity,  we  have  been  long  acquainted,  becomes  emi- 
nent or  distinguishable  in  our  eyes,  even  though,  in  itself,  and 
compared  witn  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  of  no  part- 
cular  importance.  A  person  who  resides  near  a  very  little 
town,  speaks  of  it  by  the  name  of  the  town.  Every  clergyman 
within  his  own  parish  is  called  the  minister ^  or  the  parson  ;  and 
if,  in  a  village,  there  be  but  one  barber  or  one  smith,  his  neigh- 
bours think  thev  distinguish  him  sufficiently  by  calling  him  the 
miih  or  the  barber.  A  tree,  a  rock,  a  hill,  a  river,  a  meadow, 
may  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  empha- 
sis. He  is  not  returned  from  the  hill :  he  is  bathing  in  the  nver  : 
I  saw  him  on  the  top  of  the  rock :  shall  we  walk  in  the  meadow  9 
A  branch  is  blown  down  from  the  tree  In  these  examples, 
the  definite  article  is  used,  because  the  thing  spoken  of,  being 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  well  known,  and  a  matter  of  some 
consequence  to  the  people  who  are  acquainted  with  it. 

That  we  may  perceive,  still  more  clearly,  the  nature  and 
significancy  of  the  articles,  let  us  put  one  for  the  other,  and 
mark  the  eSect.  When  it  is  said,  '^  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  royal  family  were  kings  in  England  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Conqueror,"  the  sense  is  clear ;  as  eyewy  body 
knows  that  the  person  here  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  the 
conqueror  is  William  duke  of  Normandy,  who  subdued  Eng- 
land about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  But  if  we  say, 
that  **  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Royal  Family  were  kings  in 
England  three  hundred  years  before  a  conqueror,"  we  speak 
nonsense.  Again,  when  it  is  said,  that  "  health  is  a  most  de< 
sirable  thing,"  there  is  no  man  who  will  not  acquiesce  in  the 
position  ;  which  only  means,  that  health  is  one  of  those  thii)6;8 
that  are  to  be  very  much  desired.    But  if  we  take  Xlie  oXVitt 

Vol./.  E 
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article,  and  sajr,  '^  Health  is  the  most  desirable  thing,'^  we 
change  the  position  from  truth  to  falsehood  :  for  this  would 
imply,  that  nothing  is  so  desirable  as  health ;  which  is  very 
wide  of  the  truth  :  virtue  and  a  good  conscience  being  of  in* 
initely  greater  value.  Moreover,  if  instead  of  '*  Man  is  bom 
to  trouble,"  we  say,  "  A  man  is  born  to  trouble,"  there  is  no 
■laterial  change  in  the  sense ;  only  the  former  is  more  solemn, 
perhaps  because  it  is  more  concise :  and  here  we  may  perceive 
that  the  indefinite  article  is  sometimes  of  no  great  use.  But 
if  we  say,  '^  The  man  is  bom  to  trouble,"  the  maxim  is  no 
longer  general ;  some  one  particular  man  is  intimated  ;  and 
they  to  whom  we  speak  may  naturally  ask,  What  man  ? — 
Sometimes  our  two  articles  do  not  differ  widely  in  signification. 
Thus,  we  may  say,  "  It  is  true,  as  the  proverb  declares,"  or 
**  It  is  true  as  a  proverb,  or  as  a  certain  proverb  declares,  that" 
tuc.  and  the  change  of  the  article  does  not  make  any  material 
change  in  the  sense. 

On  the  whole,  as  articles  are  by  their  nature  definitives,  it 
follows,  of  course,  that  they  cannot  be  united  with  such  words 
as  are,  in  their  own  nature,  as  definite  as  they  may  be ;  (the  per- 
sonal pronouns  for  instance  ;)  nor  with  such  words  as,  being  «»- 
definMe^  cannot  properly  be  made  otherwise;  (as  the  interroga- 
tive pronouns ;)  but  only  with  those  words,  which,  though  in* 
definiii^i  are  yet  capable^  by  means  of  the  artieh^  of  becoming  d^ 
finite.'' 

Though  the  definitions  and  uses  of  the  articles,  as  we  have 
explained  them,  are  conformable  to  those  exhibited  by  Harris, 
Lowth,  Johnson,  Beattie,  Priestly,  Blair,  Coote,  Crombie, 
and  other  respectable  grammarians,  an  ingenious  writer  on  the 
subject  strenuously  contends,  that  the  definitions  are  erroneous. 
This  critic  sajrs,  that^  in  the  following  sentences,  "  A  philoso- 
phical grammar,  written  by  James  Harris,  Esquire ;"  "  There 
Ivas  a  man,  named  John  the  Baptist ;"  *^  The  Lord  planted  a 
garden  eastward  in  Eden ;"  the  article  a  is  not,  according  to 
our  definition  of  it,  used  in  a  vague  sense,  to  point  out  one 
single  thing  of  the  kind,  in  other  respects  indeterminate.  He 
asserts  that,  in  these  and  similar  instances,  it  is  used  in  a  de- 
terminate sense,  to  denote,  in  the  most  precise  manner,  a 
? articular  book,  a  particular  man,  and  a  particular  garden, 
*his  conclusion  of  our  critic  we  conceive  to  be  totally  unfound-* 
ed.  He  supposes  that  the  article,  in  the  examples  adduced, 
applies  to  the  whole  of  the  sentences,  to  the  subsequent  and 
explanatory  parts,  as  well  as  to  those  which  precede.  But  he 
is  not  warranted  in  this  supposition.  The  real  application  of 
the  article  is  solely  to  the  words  philosophical  grammar^  man^ 
Mnd garden;  and  it  is  therefore  indeterminate.  The  circum- 
9iaaces  wbicb  reader  the  subjects  precise  and  d^finite^  are  the 
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BBbsequent  explanations ;  which  certainly  do  not  alter  or  affect 
the  grammatical  nature  of  the  article. 

Toe  mode  of  arguing  adopted  by  this  writer  proves  toe 
much,  and  therefore  nothing.  Let  us  try  its  operation  on 
other  parts  of  speech*  The  words  sonie  and  other  are  allowed 
to  be  indefinite  pronouns ;  and  the  words  this  and  that  demon- 
strative pronouns."^  But  according  to  the  reasoning  of  our  op- 
ponent, these  pronouns  would  alter  their  established  nature  m 
such  expressions  as  the  following :  *^  Some  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors,-namely,  Tiberius,  Cajigula,  and  Nero,  were  extremely 
cruel  and  .tyrannical :"  "Other  men,  namely  Charles,  James, 
and  William,  were  present :"  "  This  person,  or  some  other,  com- 
mitted the  fact :"  ''That  man,  or  another,  was  an  accomplice." 
On  the  new  system,  the  words  some  and  oihcTf  in  these  exam- 
ples, would  cease  to  be  indefinite  pronouns ;  and  the  words 
this  and  that  would  not  be  demonstrative ;  because  the  sub- 
jects in  the  first  are  ascertained,  and  in  the  second  rendered 
uncertain,  b^  the  subsequent  expressions.  It  is  unquestionably 
false  reasonmg  to  conclude  that  certain  expressions  cannot  be 
of  a  definite  or  of  an  indefinite  natuce,  because  it  is  possible, 
by  the  annexation  of  particular  circumstances,  to  give  them  a 
difierent  designation. 

With  regard  to  the  definite  article  our  critic  produces  the 
following  example  in  support  of  bis  opinion  :  "Be  not  afraid 
jre  beasts  of  the  field  ;"  and  relying  on  its  efficacy,  he  inquires, 
what  particular  field  is  here  meant }  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  particularity  is  as  clearly  denoted  in  this  instance  as  in 
the  following  phrases :  "  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  :  Every 
beast  of  the  forest :  Fish  of  the  sea  :  Beasts  of  the  earth.'' 
The  field,  the  wood,  the  forest^  &;c.  are  used  by  wav  of  con- 
tradistinction, or  to  designate  special  or  individual  objects. 
These  phrases  are,  therefore,  perfectly  consistent  with  our  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  definite  article.  Other 
modes  of  expression  are  adduced  by  our  opponent,  as  favouring 
his  opinion.  Sucb  as,  "  The  tree  beareth  her  fruit ;  The  Fig- 
tree  and  the  Vine  do  yield  their  strength :"  and  we  are  asked, 
"  What  particular  tree  ?  Does  the  article^Ae  point  out  the  par- 
ticular tree  or  vine  f — Here  too  we  think  the  reply  is  not  dif- 
ficult The  Tree,  the  Fig-tree,  and  the  Vine,  may  be  justly 
considered  as  a  figure  of  speech  putting  a  part  for  the  whole, 
or  as  one  species  of  things  distinguished  from  others.  We  say, 
"  The  horse  is  a  noble  animal ;''  ^^  The  dog  is  a  faithful  crea- 
ture :"  meaning  the  species  of  animal  called  horse,  or  dog. 
This  application  of  the  definite  article  comports  exactly  with 

*  Wbetber  these  \r0rd9  are  cnosidotd  u  preoQuos  or  adjectivti,  tfie  reasooinc  u(^ 
Hftn  h  of  fqiial  valiUity. 
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the  definition :  it  ascertains  what  peculiar  thing  or  things  are 
meant. 

Though  we  think  that  the  arguments  already  advanced  are 
sufficient  to  support  our  definitions  of  the  articles,  it  may  not 
be  improper  further  to  observe,  that  after  all  fvbich  can  be 
done  to  render  the  definitions  and  rules  of  grammar  compre- 
hensive and  accurate,  men  of  learning  and  science  know  that 
they  generally  admit  of  exceptions ;  that  there  are  peculiar 
anomalies  which  belong  to  some  of  them ;  extreme  cases 
which  may  be  stated ;  and  precise  boundaries  which  cannot 
be  ascertained.  These,  in  the  hands  of  men,  more  ingenious 
than  candid,  may  be  plausibly  advanced  against  any  system ; 
and  to  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  art^ 
may  appear  to  be  material  imperfections,  attributable  to  an 
authored  work,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

OF  SUBSTANTITES. 


Section  1. 
Of  Substantives  in  general, 

A  Substantive  or  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing 
that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any  notion :  as, 
London  J  man^  virtue. 

Substantives  are  either  proper  or  common. 

Proper  names  or  substantives,  are  the  names  ap- 
propriated to  individuals :  as,  George,  London, 
Thames. 

Common  names  or  substantives,  stand  for  kinds 
containing  many  sorts,  or  for  sorts  containing  many 
individuals  under  them:  as,  animal,  man,  tree,  &c. 

When  proper  names  have  an  article  annexed  to 
them,  (hey  are  used  as  common  names :  as,  "  He 
is  the  Cicero  of  his  age ;  he  is  reading  the  lives  of 
the  Twelve  Caesars.  ^ 

Common  names  may  also  be  used  to  signify  indi- 
rjduals,  by  the  addition  of  articles  or  pronouns :  aS| 
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"  The  hoy  is  studious ;  that  girl  is  discreet."* 
To  substantives  belong  gender,  number,  and  case ; 
and  they  are  all  of  the  third  person  when  spoken  q/i 
and  of  the  second  when  spoken  to  :  as,  ^*  Blessings 
attend  us  on  every  side ;  be  grateful,  children  of 
men !"  that  is,  ye  children  of  men. 

Section  2. 
Of  Gender. 

.  Gender  is  the  distinction  of  nouns,  with  regard  to 
sex.  There  are  three  genders,  the  masculiink,  the 
FEMININE,  and  the  neuter. 

The  Masculine  Gender  denotes  animals  of  the 
male  kind  :  as,  a  man,  a  horse,  a  bull. 

The  Feminine  Gender  signifies  animals  of  the 
female  kind :  as,  a  woman,  a  duck,  a  hen. 

The  Neuter  Gender  denotes  objects  which  are 
neither  males  nor  females :  as,  a  neld,  a  house,  a 
garden. 

Some  Substantives,  naturally  neuter,  are,  by  a 
figure  of  speech,  converted  into  the  masculine  or 
feminine  gender :  as,  when  we  say  of  the  sun,  he  is 
setting ;   and  of  a  ship,  she  sails  well. 

Figuratively,  in  the  English  tongue,  we  commonly  give 
the  masculine  gender  to  nouns  which  are  conspicuous  for  the 
attributes  of  imparting  or  communicating,  and  which  are  by 
nature  strong  and  efficacious.  Those,  again,  are  made  femi- 
nine, which  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes  of  containing, 
or  bringing  forth,  or  which  are  peculiarly  beautiful  or  amiable. 
Upon  these  principles,  the  sun  is  said  to  be  masculine ;  and 
the  moon,  being  the  receptacle  of  the  sun's  light,  to  be  femi- 
nine. The  earth  is  generally  feminine.  A  ship,  a  country, 
a  city,  &c.  are  likewise  made  feminine,  being  receivers  or 
containers.  Time  is. always  masculine^  on  account  of  its 
mighty  efficacy.  Virtue  is  feminine  from  its  beauty,  and  its 
being  the  object  of  love.  Fortune  and  the  church,  are  gene- 
rally put  in  the  feminine  gender.     There  appears  to  be  a  ra- 

*  Nouns  may  alw  be  di«lli>d  into  the  followiog  clasei :  ColkcHve  noun;),  or  notiiw  of 
K  nnlthude:  ai,  the  people,  the  parliament,  the  amiy :  AbUraci  nouus,  or  thf  namci*  of 
qualities  abstnieted  fiom  their  nibstances :  as,  knowledge,  goodness,  \rhitenitts:  Vtrbai  ov 
fortinpial  ocoia:  at,  begkwing,  rauUngf  writing. 
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ional  foundation  for  tbese  figurative  distinctions,  though  ibey 
laFe  not  been  adopted  in  ail  countries.  Many  of  tfae  sub- 
tances,  which,  in  one  language,  have  masculine  names,  harei 
D  others,  names  that  are  feminine. 

Greek  and  Latin,  and  many  of  the  modern  tongues,  bare 

)ouns,  some   masculine,  some  feminine,  which  denote  sub- 

itances  where  sex  never  had  existence.     Nay,  some  languages 

ire  so  particularly  defective  in  this  respect^  as  to  class  every 

)bject,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate,  under  either  the  mascu- 

ine  or  the  feminine  gender,  as  they  have  no  neuter  sender 

for  those  which  are  of  neither  sex.     This  is  the  case  with  the 

Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.      But  the  English, 

strictly  following  the  order  of  nature,  puts  every  noun  whicb 

denotes  a  male  animal,  and  no  other,  in  the  masculine  gender; 

every  name  of  a  female  animal,  in  the  feminine;  and  every 

animal  whose  sex  is  not  obvious,  or  known,  as  well  as  every 

inanimate  object  whatever,  in  the  neuter  gender.     And  thi^ 

gives  our  language  a  superior  advantage  to  most  others,  in 

the  poetical  and  rhetorical  style :  for  when  nouns  naturally 

neuter  are  converted  into  masculine  and  feminine,  the  pei^ 

sonification  is  more  distinctly,  and  more  forcibly  marked. 

The  English  language  has  three  methods  of  distinguishing 

the  sex,  viz. 


By  difTcrciit  wordi :  as. 


Male. 

Bachelor. 

Boar. 

Boy. 

Brother. 

Buck. 

Bull. 

Bullock  or 

Steer. 

Cock. 

King. 

Lad. 

T^rd. 

Man. 

Master. 

Miller. 

Nephew. 

Ram. 


] 


Female. 

Maid. 

Sow. 

eirl. 

Sister. 

Doe. 

Cow. 

Heifer. 

Hen. 
Queen. 

Lass. 

Lady. 

Woman. 

Mistress. 

Spawner. 

Niece. 

Ewe. 


Male. 

Female. 

Dog, 

Bitch. 

Drake. 

Duck. 

Earl. 

Countess. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Friar. 

Nun. 

Gander. 

Goose. 

Hart. 

Roe. 

Horse. 

Marc. 

Husband. 

Wife. 

Singer. 

(  Songstress  07 
\  Singer. 

Sloven. 

Slut. 

Son. 

Daughter. 

Stag. 

Hind. 

Uncle. 

Aunt. 

Wizard. 

Witcb. 
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1.  By  a  difference  of  tcrminatloB  : 

Mf 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Abbot 

Abbess. 

Jew. 

Jewess. 

Actor. 

Actress. 

Landgrave. 

Landgravine. 

Admiaistrator 

.  Administratrix.  Lion. 

Lioness. 

Adulterer. 

Adultress. 

Marquis. 

Marchioness. 

Ambassador. 

Ambassadress. 

,  Mayor. 

Mayoress. 

Arbiter. 

Arbi  tress. 

Patron. 

Patroness. 

Baroo. 

Baroness. 

Peer. 

Peeress. 

Bridegroom. 
Benefactor. 

Bride. 

Poet. 

Poetess. 

Benefactress. 

Priest. 

Priestess.* 

Caterer. 

Cateress. 

Prince. 

Princess. 

Chanter. 

Cbantress. 

Prior. 

Prioress. 

Conductor. 

Conductress. 

Prophet. 

Prophetess. 

Count. 

Countess. 

Protector. 

Protectress. 

Deacon. 

Deaconess. 

Shepherd* 

Shepherdess. 

Duke. 

Duchess. 

Songster. 

Songstress. 

Elector. 

Electress. 

Sorcerer. 

Sorceress. 

Emperor. 

Empress. 

Sultan. 

(  Sultaness. 
I  Sultana. 

Enchanter. 

Enchantress. 

Executor. 

Executrix. 

Tiger. 

Tigress* 

Governor. 

Governess. 

Traitor. 

Traitress. 

Heir. 

Heiress. 

Tutor. 

Tutoress. 

Hero. 

Heroine. 

Viscount. 

Viscountess. 

Hunter. 

Huntress. 

Votary. 

Votaress. 

Host. 

Hostess. 

Widower. 

Widow. 
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1.  By  a  noan,  pronoun,  or  adjective,  being  frefiueJ  to  the 

substantive :  as. 


A  cock-sparrow. 
A  man-servant. 
A  he- goat. 
A  he-bear 
A  male  child. 
Male  descendants. 


A  hen- sparrow. 
A  maid-servant. 
A  she  goat. 
A  she-bear. 
A  female  child. 
Female  descendants. 


It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  same  noun  is  either  mascu- 
line or  feminine.  The  words  parent,  child,  cousin,  friend^ 
neighbouTj  servant,  and  several  others,  are  used  indifierently 
to  denote  a  distinct  species  of  gender,  as  some  writers  on  En« 
glish  grammar  have  asserted,  and  who  denominate  them  the 
common  gender.  There  is  no  such  gender  belonging  to  the 
language.  The  business  of  parsing  can  be  effectually  per« 
formed,  without  having  recourse  to  a  common  gender.  Thus, 
wc  may  say ;  Parents  is  a  noun  of  the  masculine  and  femiumQ 
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gender ;  Parent^  if  doubtful,  is  of  the  masculine  or  feminine 
sender ;  and  Parent,  if  the  gender  is  known  by  the  construc- 
tion, is  of  the  gender  so  ascertained. 

Nouns  with  variable  terminations  contribute  to  conciseness 
and  perspicuity  of  expression.  We  have  only  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  them  to  make  us  feel  our  want :  for  when  we  say  of  a 
woman,  she  is  a  philosopher,  an  astronomer,  a  builder,  a  wea* 
ver,  we  perceive  an  impropriety  in  the  termination,  which  we 
cannot  avoid  -,  but  we  can  say,  that  she  is  a  botanist,  a  student^ 
a  witness,  a  scholar,  an  orphan,  a  companion,  because  these 
terminations  have  not  annexed  to  them  the  notion  of  sex. 

Section  3. 
Of  Number. 

Number  is  the  consideration  of  an  object,  as  one 
or  more. 

Substantives  are  of  two  numbers,  the  singular  and 
the  plural. 

The  singular  number  expresses  but  one  object :  as, 
a  chair,  a  table. 

The  plural  number  signifles  more  objects  than  one : 
as,  chairs,  tables. 

Some  nouns,  from  the  nature  of  the  things  which 
they  express,  are  used  only  in  the  singular  form  :  as, 
wheat,  pitch,  gold,  sloth,  pride,  &c. ;  others,  only  in 
the  plural  form  :  as,  bellows,  scissors,  ashes,  riches, 
&c. 

Some  words  sg^e  the  same  in  both  numbers :  as, 
deer,  sheep,  swine,  &c. 

The  plural  number  of  nouns  is  generally  formed 
by  adding  s  to  the  singular :  as,  dove,  doves ;  face, 
faces :  thought,  thoughts.  But  when  the  substan- 
tive singular  ends  in  rr,  ch  soft,  5A,  55,  or  5,  we  add 
es  in  the  plural :  as,  box,  boxes  ;  church,  churches ; 
lash,  lashes ;  kiss,  kisses ,  rebus,  rebuses.  If  the  sin- 
gular ends  in  ch  hard,  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding 
s  :  as,  monarch,  monarchs ;  distich,  distichs. 

Nouns  which  end  in  o  have  sometimes  es  added,  to  form 
the  plural :  as  cargo,  ecfaoi  hero,  negro,  manifesto,  potato. 
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tolcanO)  vo '  ^nd  sometimes  onfy  $;  as,  foIiOi  nuncio,  puno* 
tiiio,  seraglio. 

-  Nouns  ending  in  f,  or  fe^  are  rendered  plural  by  tba 
change  of  those  terminations  in  ves :  as,  loaf,  loaves ;  halft 
halves;  wife,  wives;  except  grief,  relief,  reproof,  and  several 
others,  which  form  the  plural  by  the  addition  of  «•  Those 
which  end  in  ff,  have  the  regular  plural :  as,  ruff,  ruffs ;  ex- 
cept, staff,  slaves. 

Nouns  which  have  y  in  the  singular,  with  no  other  vowel  in 
the  same  syilablc)  change  it  into  ies  in  the  plural :  as,  beauty, 
beauties  ;  fly,  flies.  But  the  y  is  not  changed,  when  there  is 
another  vowel  in  the  sj^ilable  :  as,  key,  keys;  delay,  delays} 
attorney,  attorneys. 

Some  nouns  become  plural  by  changing  the  a  of  the  singu- 
lar into  e :  as,  man,  men  ;  woman,  women  ;  alderman,  alder- 
men. The  words,  ox  and  child,  form  oxen  and  children; 
brother,  makes  either  brothers,  or  brethren^  Sometimes  the 
diphthong  oo  is  changed  into  ee  in  the  plural :  as,  foot,  feet; 
goose,  geese ;  tooth,  teeth.  Louse  and  mouse,  make  lice 
and  micej  Penny,  makes  pence ;  or  pennies,  when  the  coin 
is  meant ;  die,  dice  (for  play  ;)  die,  dies  (for  coining.) 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  all  names  of  things  measured  or 
weighed,  have  no  plural ;  for  in  them  not  number,  but  quan- 
tity, is  regarded  :  as,  wool,  wine,  oil.  When  we  speak,  how- 
ever, of  different  kinds,  we  use  the  plural :  as,  the  coarser 
vrools,  the  richer  wines,  the  finer  oils. 

It  is  agreeable  to  analogy,  and  the  practice  of  the  generaliQr 
of  correct  writers,  to  construe  the  following  words  as  nlunu 
nouns :  painSi  riches^  alms :  and  also,  mathematics,  metaphysial 
politics^  ethics^  optic:*^  pneumatics,  with  other  similar  names  of 
sciences. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  the  adjective  much  is  sometimes  a 
term  of  number,  as  well  as  of  quantity.     This  may  accoiut 
for  the  instances  we  meet  with  of  its  associating  withpotni  aS' 
a  plural  noun ;  as,  "  much  pains.''    The  connexion,  however, 
is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  word  netos  is  riow  almost  universally  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  singular  number. 

Thenoun  means  is  used  both  in  the  singular  and  the  plural 
number. 

As  a  general  rule  for  the  use  of  the  word  means,  as  either 
singular  or  plural,  it  would  render  the  construction  less  vague, 
and  the  expression  therefore  less  ambiguous,  were  we  to  em- 
ploy it  as  singular  when  the  mediation  or  instrumentality 
of  one  thing  is  implied ;  and,  as  plural,  when  two  or  more 
mediating  causes  are  referred  to.  *^  He  was  careful  \o  o\^- 
serve  what  meana  were  employed  by  bis  adversaneB)  to  oouRk- 

Vol.  I.  F 
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teract  bis  schemes."  Here  means  is  properly  joined  with  % 
plural  verb,  several  methods  of  counteraction  being  signified. 
V  The  king  consented ;  and*  by  thii  means,  all  hope  of  suc- 
cess was  lost''  Here  but  one  mediating  circumstance  is  im« 
plied ;  and  the  noun  is,  tbereforci  used  as  singular* 

The  fonowing  wordt, 

ivhich  have  been  adopted  from  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  langoagea, 

are  that  distinguiihed,  with  respect  to  number. 


Skiguhr, 

Cherub. 
Seraph. 
Antithesis. 
Automaton. 
Basis. 
Crisis. 
Criterion. 
Diaeresis. 
Ellipsis. 
Emphasis. 
Hypothesis. 
Metamor- 
phosis. 
Cr^us. 

Index. 

Lamina. 

Medium* 

Magus. 


Phiral. 

Cherubim. 

Seraphim. 

Antitheses. 

Automata. 

Bases. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Diiiereses. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 

Hypotheses. 
(  Metamor- 
(     phoses. 

Genera. 
( Indices  or 
X  Indexes.* 

Lamins. 

Media. 

Magi. 


Singdar. 

Phocnomenon. 


Appendix. 

Arcanum* 

Axis. 

Calx. 

Datum. 

Effluvium. 

Encomium. 

Erratum. 
Genius. 

Memoran- 
dum. 
Radius. 
Stamen. 
Stratum. 
Vortex. 


\ 


I 


PkraL 

Phoenomena. 

Appendices  or 

Appendixes. 

Arcana. 

Axes. 

Calces. 

Data. 

Effluvia. 

Encomia  or 

Encomiums. 

Eirrata. 

Genii.f 


(Memoranda  or 
(  Memorandums. 

Radii. 

Staminsu 

Strata. 

Vortices. 


Some  words,  derived  from  the  learned  languages,  are  con- 
fined to  the  plural  number :  as,  antipodes,  credenda,  literati, 
minutiae. 

The  following  nouns  being,  m  Latin,  both  singular  and 
plural,  are  used  in  the  same  manner,  when  adopted  into  our 
tongue :  hiatus,  apparatus,  series,  species. 

*  Indexes^  when  it  signifies  pointers,  or  Tables  of  cooteats :  Indka^  when  re* 
fepriDg  to  Algebraic  quantities, 
t  Gtmi^  when  denotiog  srial  ^irita :  Qtmuiu^  when  signifying  penons  of  ge- 
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Section  4. 


Of  Can. 

Is  English,  substantives  have  three  cases,  th^ 
nominative,  the  possessive,  and  the  objective.* 

The  nominative  case  simply  expresses  the  name 
of  a  thine;,  or  the  subject  of  the  verb :  as,  "  The  boy 
plajrs ;"  "  The  girls  learix" 

The  possessive  case  expresses  the  relation  of  pro- 

f)erty  or  possession  ;  and  has  an  apostrophe  with  the 
etter  s  coming  after  it :  as,  "  The  scholar's  duty ;" 
"  My  father's  Bouse." 

When  the  plural  ends  in  s^  the  other  $  is  omitted, 
but  the  apostrophe  is  retained :  as,  ^^  On  eagles^ 
wings ;"  "  The  drapers'  company."! 

Sometimes  also,  when  the  singular  terminates  in 
sSy  the  apostrophic  s  is  not  added :  as,  ^'  For  good- 
ness' sake ;"  "  For  righteousness'  sake." 

The  objective  case  expresses  the  object  of  an  ac<^ 
tion,  or  ot  a  relation ;  and  generally  follows  a  verb 
active,  or  a  preposition:  as,  ^^  John  assists  Charles ;" 
"  They  live  in  London." 

Engliih  subflcandves  are  declined  in  the  following  manner. 

Singular.  PluraL 

Nominative  Case.      A  mother.       Mothers. 
Possessive  Case^       A  mother's.     Mothers'. 
Objective  Case.         A  mother.       Mothers. 

Nominative  Case.      The  man.       The  men. 
Possessive  Case.        The  man's.     The  men's. 
Objective  Case.         The  man.        The  men. 

*  The  ponearive  is  tometimet  called  the  genitive  caw ;  and  the  objectivo,  the 
^comtiTe. 

t  At  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  marking  the  genitive  plural  with  the  apostrophe, 
we  need  rtau  ooly  to  a  few  common  phrases. 

All  the  ships  masu  were  blown  away. 
Ail  the  trees  leaves  were  blown  off. 
In  these,  and  similar  phrases,  it  is  only  the  apostrophe,  placed  before  or  after 
the  i^  that  determines  tne  shipi  and  tnc8  to  be  citber  lin^lar  or  fElutaii 
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The  EDglish  language,  to  express  different  connexions  and 
relations  otone  thing  to  another,  uses,  for  the  most  part,  pre« 
positions*  The  Greek  and  Latin  among  the  ancient,  and 
some  too  amon^  the  modem  languages,  as,  the  German, 
vary  the  termination  or  ending  of  the  substantive,  to  answer 
the  same  purpose  :  an  example  of  which,  in  the  Latin,  is  in«. 
aertedi  as  explanatory  of  the  nature  and  use  of  cases,  viz« 


Genitufe* 

Dative. 

Accusative. 

Vocative^ 

Ablative. 


Nominative. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Accusative* 

Vocative* 

Ablative. 


Sipgular. 
D0HINU89 

Domini, 
Domino, 

PoMINUMi 

DOMINK, 

POMINO, 

PlnraL 

Domini, 
dominorum, 

DOMINIS, 

D0MINO6, 
Domini, 

DoMlNIS, 


A  liord. 

Lord's,  of  a  Lord* 

To  a  Lord, 

A  Lord* 

OLord. 

By  a  Lord, 


Lords. 

Lords',  of  Lords, 

To  Lords. 

Lords. 

O  Lords. 

By  Lords. 

Some  writers  think,  that  the  relations  signified  by  the  ad* 
ilition  of  articles  and  prepositions  to  the  noun,  may  properly 
be  denominated  cases,  in  English ;  and  that,  on  this  principle, 
there  are,  in  our  language,  as  m^ny  cases  as  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
But  to  thb  mode  of  forming  ca^s  for  our  substantives,  there 
are  strong  objections.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  formal  and 
useless  arrangement  of  nouns,  articles,  and  prepositions.  If 
an  arrangeipent  of  this  nature  were  to  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting cases,  the  English  language  would  have  a  much  greater 
Dumoer  of  them,  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  :  for,  as 
eveiT  preposition  has  its  distinct  meaning  and  effect,  every 
combination  of  a  preposition  and  article  with  the  noun,  would 
form  a  different  relation,  and  would  constitute  a  distinct  case. 
This  would  encumber  our  language  with  many  new  terms, 
and  a  heavy  and  useless  load  of  distinctions.^ 

On  the  principle  of  imitating  other  languages  in  names  and 
forms,  without  a  correspondence  in  nature  and  idiom,  we 
might  adopt  a  number  of  declensions,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
cases,  for  English  substantives.    Thus,  five  or  six  declensions, 

*  *'  If  ctses  ai^  to  be  dittingnuhed  hj  the  different  significations  of  the  noaD| 
or  by  the  different  relati6nt  it  mmy  bear  to  the  goYemine  word,  then  we  have  in 
our  language  as  many  cases  almost,  as  there  arc  prepositions :  and,  above  a  man^ 
beneath  a  man,  beyond  a  man.  round  about  «  man,  within  a  n\an,  without  a 
maq,  &c  eball  be  cases,  as  wcU  9s,  of  m  snap,  to  a  man,  and  with  a  man.*' 

Jh.  JfeMe. 
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4ist4nguisbed  accordiag  to  the  various  modes  of  formiag  the 
plural  of  substantives,  with  at  least  half  a  dozen  cases  to  each 
dedensioD,  would  furnish  a  complete  arrangement  of  English 
nouns,  in  all  their  trappings.  See  on  this  subject /Ae^^A  and 
ninth  sections  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Etymology. 

But  though  this  variety  of  cases  does  not  at  all  correspond 
vrith  the  idiom  of  our  language,  there  seems  to  be  great  pro- 
prie^  ID  Admitting  a  case  in  English  substantives,  which  shall 
serve  to  denote  the  objects  of  active  verbs  and  of  prepositions ; 
and  which  is,  therefore,  properly  termed  the  objective  case. 
The  general  idea  of  case,  doubtless,  has  a  reference  to  the 
termination  of  the  noun  :  but  there  are  many  instances,  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  the  nominative  and  accusative 
cases  have  precisely  the  same  form,  and  are  distinguished  only 
by  the  relation  they  bear  to  other  words  in  the  sentence.  We 
are  therefore  warranted  by  analogy,  in  applying  this  principle 
to  our  own  language,  as  far  as  utililv.  and  the  idiom  of  it,  will 
admit.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  in  ifngKsh,  a  noun  governed  by 
an  active  verb,  or  a  preposition,  is  very  differently  circum- 
stanced, from  a  noun  m  the  nominative,  or  in  the  possessive 
case ;  and  that  a  comprehensive  case,  correspondent  to  that 
difference,  must  be  useful  and  proper*  The  business  of  parsing, 
and  of  showing  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  words,  wm 
be  most  conveniently  accomplished,  by  the  adoption  of  such 
a  case ;  and  the  irregularity  of  having  our  nouns  sometimes 
placed  in  a  situation,  in  which  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  in 
any  case  at  all,  will  be  avoided. 

The  author  of  this  work  long  doubted  the  propriety,  of  as- 
signing to  English  substantives  an  objective  case :  but  a  re- 
newed, critical  examination  of  the  subject;  an  examination  to 
which  he  was  prompted  by  the  extensive  and  increasing  de- 
jnand  for  the  grammar,  has  produced  in  bis  mind  a  full  per- 
suasion, that  the  nouns  of  our  language  are  entitled  to  this 
comprehensive  objective  case. 


When  the  thing  to  which  another  is  said  to  belong,  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  circumlocution,  or  by  many  terrosy  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  case  is  commonly  added  to  the  last  term  :  as,  ^*  The 
king  of  Great  Britain's  dominions." 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  two  nouns  in  the  possessive  case, 
imipediiitely  succeed  each  other,  in  the  following  form  ;  ^*  My 
friend's  wife's  sister;"  a  sense  which  would  be  better  expressed 
by  saying,  "  the  sister  of  my  friend's  wife ;"  or,  **  My  friend's 
sister  in  law."  Some  grammarians  say,  that  in  each  o(  vUe  (^V 
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lowing  phrases,  viz.  "  A  book  of  my  brother's,''  '^  A  serrant 
of  the  queen's/*  ^^  A  soldier  of  the  king's,"  there  are  two 
genitive  cases ;  the  first  phrase  implying,  '*  one  of  the  books 
^{mj  brother,"  the  next, ''  ope  of  the  servants  of  the  queen ;" 
and  the  last,  'rone  of  the  soldiers  of  the  king."  But  as  the 
preposition  eovems  the  objective  case  ;  and  as  there  aie  not, 
10  each  of  these  sentences,  two  apostrophes  with  the  letter  $ 
coming  after  them,  we  cannot  with  propriety  say  that  there 
«re  two  genitive  cases* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


or   ADJECTIVE9* 


Sectiom  I. 

Of  the  nature  of  adjectives^  and  the  degrees  of  comparison. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  substantive,  to 
express  its  quality :  as,  ^^  An  industrious  man ;"  ^^  A 
virtuous  woman ;"  "  A  benevolent  mind." 

In  English,  the  adjective  is  not  varied  on  account 
of  gender,  number,  or  case.  Thus  we  say,  "  A 
careleless  boy  ;  careless  girls." 

'The  only  variation  which  it  admits,  is  that  of  the 
degrees  of  comparison. 

There  are  commonly  reckoned  three  degrees  of 
comparison ;  the  positive,  the  comparative,  and  the 

SUPERLATIVE, 

Gramiv ARiANS  have  generally  enumerated  these  three  de- 
grees of  comparison  ;  but  the  first  of  them  has  been  thought 
by  some  writers,  to  be^  improperly,  termed  a  degree  of  com- 
parison ;  as  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  simple  form 
of  the  adjective,  and  not  to  impiv  either  comparison ,  or  de* 
gree.  This  opinion  may  be  well  founded  unless  the  adjective 
be  supposed  to  imply  comparison  or  degree,  by  containing  a 
secret  or  general  reference  to  other  things :  as^  when  we  sajr. 
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^keh9LtaU  man,'' ''  this  is  a /btV  day,"  we  make  some  refer- 
ence  to  the  ordinary  size  of  wen,  and  to  different  weather. 

^The  Positive  State  expresses  the  quality  of  an 
object,  without  any  increase  or  diminution:  as, 
good,  wise,  great 

The  Comparative  Degree  increases  or  lessens  the 
positive  in  signification  :  as,  wiser,  greater,  less  wise. 

The  Superlative  Degree  increases  or  lessens  the* 
positive  to  the  highest  or  lowest  degree  :  as,  wisest, 
greatest,  least  wise. 

The  simple  word,  or  positive,  becomes  the  com- 
p^ative,  by  adding  r  or  er ;  and  the  superlative,  by 
adding  st  or  est^  to  the  end  of  it :  as,  wise,  wiser, 
wisest;  great,  greater,  greatest.  And  the  adverbs 
more  and  mosU  placed  before  the  adjectivey  have  the 
same  effect ;  as,  wise,  more  wise,  most  wise. 

The  termination  ish  may  be  accounted  in  some  sort  a  de- 

E>e  of  comparison,  by  which  the  signification  is  diminished 
low  the  positive :  as,  black,  blackish,  or  tending  to  black* 
liess  ;  salt,  saltish,  or  having  a  little  taste  of  salt. 

The  word  rather  is  very  properly  used  to  express  a  small 
derree  or  excess  of  a  quality :  as,  ^*  she  is  rather  profuse  in 
her  expenses." 

Monosyllables,  for  the  most  part,  are  compared  by  er  and 
est ;  and  dissyllables  by  more  and  most :  as,  mild,  milder, 
mildest ;  frugal,  more  frugal,  most  frugal.  Dissyllables  end- 
ing in  y ;  as,  happy,  lovely ;  and  in  le  after  a  mute,  as  able^ 
ample  ;  or  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as,  discreet,  polite ; 
easily  admit  of  er  and  est  .*  as,  happier,  happiest ;  abler, 
ablest ;  politer,  politest.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables 
hardly  ever  admit  of  those  terminations,  a^ 

In  some  words  the  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  the  ad- 
verb most  to  the  end  of  them  :  as,  nethermost,  uttermost  or 
utmost ;  undermost,  uppermost,  foremost. 

In  English,  as  in  most  languages,  there  are  some  words  of 
very  common  use,  (in  which  the  caprice  of  custom  is  apt  to 
get  the  better  of  analogy,)  that  are  irregular  in  this  respect: 
as,  '^good,  better,  best;  bad,  worse,  worst ;  little,  less,  least; 
much  or  many,  more,  most ;  near,  nearer,  nearest  or  next ; 
late,  later,  latest  or  last;  old,  older  or  elder,  oldest  or  eld- 
est ;**  and  a  few  others. 

^  An  adjectire  put  without  a  substantive,  with  the  de&mle  ^t- 
tide  hefore  it,  becomes  Ji  fiubstaotive  in  scoae  and  me%xCv;\^ 
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and  18  written  as  a  substantive :  as,  **  Providence  rewards  ih€ 
goodf  and  punishes  the  bad*^^ 

Various  nouns  placed  before  other  nouns  assume  the  na« 
lore  of  adjectives  2  as,  sea  fish,  wine  vessel,  com  field,  meny 
dow  ground,  &c. 

Numeral  adjectives  are  either  cardinal,  or  ordinal :  car-" 
dinal,  as  one,  two,  three,  &c. ;  ordinal^  as  first,  second,  third, 
txc. 

Section  2. 


Remarks  on  the  subject  of  Comparison. 

Ir  we  consider  the  subject  of  comparison  attentively,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  degrees  of  it  are  infinite  in  number,  or 
at  least  indefinite.  The  following  instances  will  illustrate  this 
position. — A  mopntain  is  larger  than  a  mite ; — by  how  many 
degrees  ?  How  much  bigger  is  the  earth  than  a  ?ra!n  of  sand  f 
By  how  many  degrees  was  Socrates  wiser  than  Alcibiades ;  or 
by  how  many  is  snow  whiter  than  this  paper  ?  It  is  plain,  that 
to  these,  and  many  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature,  no  de* 
finite  answers  can  be  returned. 

In  quantities,  however,  that  may  be  exactly  measured,  the 
degrees  of  excess  may  be  exactly  ascertained^  A  foot  is  just 
twelve  times  as  long  as  an  inch ;  and  an  hour  is  sixty  times 
the  length  of  a  minute.  But  in  regard  to  qualities^  and  to 
those  quantities  which  cannot  be  measured  exactly,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  many  degrees  may  be  comprehended  in 
the  comparative  excess. 

But  though  these  degrees  are  infinite  or  indefinite  in  fact, 
they  cannot  be  so  in  language :  it  is  not  possible  to  accommo- 
date our  speech  to  such  numberless  graaations ;  nor  would  it 
be  convenient,  if  language  were  to  express  many  of  them. 
In  regard  to  unmeasured  quantities  and  qualities,  the  degrees 
of  more  and  less,  (besides  those  marked  above,)  may  be  ex< 
pressed  intelligibly,  at  least,  if  not  accurately,  by  certain  ad- 
verbs, or  words  of  like  inipoft :  as,  '^  virtue  is  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  riches  ;*'  ^' Socrates  was  mticA  wiser  than  Alcibia- 
des ;''  ^'  Snow  is  a  great  deal  whiter  than  this  paper ;"  '^  The 
tide  is  considerably  higher  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday;** 
''  Epaminondas  was  byjar  the  most  accomplished  of  the  The- 
bans ;''  '^  The  evening  star  is  a  very  splendid  object,  but  the 
sun  is  incomparably  more  splendid  ;"  "  The  Deity  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  greatest  of  his  creatures."  The  inaccuracy 
of  these,  and  the  like  exprc^ssions,  is  not  a  material  incon- 
reaience}   and,  if  it  were,   it  is  unavoidable :  for  human 
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^ecb  can  only  express  human  thought ;  and  when  thought 
is  necessarily  inaccurate,  language  roust  be  so  too. 

When  the  word  vejy^  exceedingly^  or  any  other  of  similar 
import,  is  put  before  the  positive,  it  is  called  by  some  writers 
the  superiatire  of  eminence,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
superlative,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  is  called 
the  superlative  of  comparison.  Thus  very  eloquent,  is  termed 
the  superlative  of  eminence ;  tnosi  eloquent^  the  superlative  of 
comparison.  In  the  superlative  of  eminence,  something  of 
comparison  is,  however,  renootely  or  indirectly  intimated ;  for 
we  cannot  reasonably  call  a  man  very  eloquent,  without  com- 
paring his  eloquence  with  the  eloquence  of  other  men. 

The  comparative  may  be  so  employed,  as  to  express  the 
same  pre-eminence  or  mferiority  as  the  superlative.  Thus, 
the  sentence,  **  Of  all  acquirements,  virtue  is  the  mo$t  vd/tia- 
Ue,"  conveys  the  same  sentiment  as  the  following  :  "  Virtue 
js  more  valuable  than  every  other  acquirement." 

When  we  properly  use  the  comparative  degree,  the  objects* 
compared  are  set  in  direct  opposition,  and  the  one  is  not  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  other,  or  as  comprehended  iinder  it. 
If  I  say,  *'  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  the  Romans,"  I 
speak  absurdly;  because  it  is  well  known,  that  of  the  class  of 
men  expressed  by  the  word  Romans,  Cicero  was  one.  But 
when  I  assert  that  ^'  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  all  the 
other  Romans,  or  than  any  other  Roman  /'  I  do  not  speak  ab- 
surdly :  for  though  the  persons  spoken  of  were  all  of  the  same 
class  or  city,  yet  Cicero  is  here  set  in  contradistinction  to  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  is  not  considered  as  one  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  is  compared. — ^IVforeover,  if  the  Psalm- 
ist had  said,  ^'  I  am  the  wisest  of  my  teachers,"  the  phrase 
would  have  been  improper,  because  it  would  imply  that  he 
was  one  of  bis  teachers.  But  when  he  says,  '*I  am  wiser 
than  my  teachers,"  he  does  not  consider  himself  as  one  of 
them,  but  places  himself  in  contradistinction  to  them.  So 
aiso>  in  the  expression,  '^  Eve  was  the  fairest  of  her  daugh- 
ters," the  same  species  of  impropriety  is  manifest ;  since  the 
phrase  supposes,  that  Eve  was  one  of  her  own  daughters.— 
Again,  in  the  sentence,  ^^  Solomon  was  the  wisest  of  men," 
Solomon  is  compared  with  a  kind  of  beings,  of  whom  he  him- 
self  is  one,  and  therefore  the  superlative  is  used.  But  the 
expression,  *^  Solomon  was  of  all  men  the  wiser,"  is  not 
sense :  because  the  use  of  the  comparative  would  imply,  that 
Solomon  was  set  in  opposition  to  mankind ;  which  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  he  is  expressly  considered  as  one  of 
the  species. 

As  there  are  some  Qualities  which  admit  of  compaxfioti)  ^ 
there  are  others  which  admit  of  none.    Such«  Cot  «xmiB^\^ 
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are  those  which  denote  that  quality  of  bodijes  arising  from 
their  figure :  as  when  we  say,  *^  A  circular  table  ;  a  quadrari' 
gular  court ;  a  conical  piece  of  inetai,"  &c.  The  reason  is, 
that  a  million  of  things  participating  the  same  figure,  partici- 
pate it  equally^  if  they  do  it  at  all.  To  say?  therefore,  that 
while  A  and  B  are  both  quadrangular,  A  is  more  or  less  quad- 
rangular than  B.  is  absurd.  The  same  holds  true  in  all  attri- 
butives denoting  definite  quantities^  of  whatever  nature.  Thus 
the  two  foot  rule  C  cannot  be  more  a  two-foot  rule,  than  any 
other  of  the  same  length.  For  a^  there  can  be  no  compari- 
son without  intension  or  remission,  and  as  there  can  be  no  in- 
tension or  remission  in  things  alumys  definite^  these  attributives 
can  admit  of  no  comparison.  By  the  same  method  of  rea- 
soning, we  discover  the  cause  why  no  substantive  is  susceptible 
of  these  degrees  of  comparison.  A  mountain  cannoi  be  said 
more  to  be,  or  to  exist,  than  a  molehill ;  but  the  more  or  less 
must  be  sought  for  in  their  qualities. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OP  PRONOUNS. 


A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to 
avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  word : 
as.  "  The  man  is  happy ;  he  is  benevolent ;  he  is  use- 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns,  viz.  the  per- 
sonal, the  RELATIVE,  and  the  adjective  pronouns. 

Skction  1. 
Of  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

There  are  five  Personal  Pronouns,  viaw.  /,  thouy 
hcj  shej  it ;  with  their  plurals  we,  ye  or  you,  they. 

*  The  pronoun  is  also  used  to  rq>resent  an  adjective,  a  sentence,  a  part  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  sometimes  even  a  series  of  propositions ;  as,  ■*  They  supposed  him  to  be 
imoeent,  which  he  certainly  wu  not."  **  Hb  friend  bore  the  abuse  very  patiently ; 
^nhieh  tcrvcd  t»  iocreaid  nit  rudenca ;  k  prodoced,  at  kagth,  contempt  and  in^io- 
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Personal  Pronouns  admit  of  person,  number,  gen- 
der and  case. 

The  penons  of  proooons  arc  three  in  each  oumber,  vis. 

/,  is  the  fii^t  person 

ThoUj  is  the  second  person  )*  Singular. 

Hcy  slie^  or  it^  is  the  third  person 

Wej  is  the  first  person 

Ye  or  yaw,  is  the  second  person      J>  Plural 

Theyj  is  the  third  person 

This  account  of  persons  will  be  very  intelligible,  when  we 
reflect,  that  there  are  three  persons  who  may  be  the  subject 
of  any  discourse :  first,  the  person  who  speaks,  may  speak  of 
himself;  secpndly,  he  may  speak  of  the  person  to  whom  be 
addresses  himself;  thirdly,  he  may  speak  of  some  other  per- 
^on :  and  as  the  speakers,  the  persons  spoken  to,  and  the 
other  persons  spoken  of,  may  be  many,  so  each  of  these  per- 
.sons  must  have  the  plural  number. 

The  numbers  of  pronouns,  like  those  of  substan- 
tives, are  two,  the  singular  and  the  plural ;  as,  /,  tliouy 
he ;  we^  ye  or  you,  they. 

Gender  has  respect  only  to  the  third  person  singu- ' 
lar  of  the  pronouns,  Ae,  slie^  it.  He  is  masculine  f 
she  is  feminine ;  it  is  neuter. 

The  persons  speaking  and  spoken  to,  being  at  the  same 
time  the  subjects  of  the  discourse,  are  supposed  to  be  present ; 
from  which,  and  other  circumstances,  their  sex  is  commonly 
known,  and  needs  not  to  be  marked  by  a  distinction  of  gender 
in  the  pronouns :  but  the  third  person  or  thing  spoken  of, 
bein^  absent,  and  in  many  respects  unknown,  it  is  necessary 
that  It  should  be  marked  by  a  distinction  of  gender;  at  least, 
when  some  particular  person  or  thing  is  spoken  of,  that  ought 
to  be  more  distinctly  marked :  accordingly,  the  pronoun  sin- 
gular of  the  third  person  has  the  three  genders,  Ae,  sAe,  t^ 

Pronouns  have  three  cases ;  the  nominative,  the 
possessive,  and  the  objective. 

The  objective  case  of  a  pronoun  has,  in  generaL  ^  form  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  fbe  oomiuatire,  or  the  po^e^sit<:  c%s^t. 
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Whiekf  t/uit,  and  tohaty  are  likewise  of  both  nuiiibei^,  but 
ihey  do  uot  vary  tbeir  termination ;  except  tbatu'Ao^e  is  some- 
times used  as  the  posiesive  case  of  which :  as,  ''  Is  there  any 
other  doctrine  whose  followers  are  punished  ?" 


-''  And  the  fruit 


Of  that  furbiddea  ireCf  tvhose  mortal  taste 

Bi ought  death.*-  UILTO^. 

"  Pure  the  joy  without  allay, 

Whose  very  rapture  is  tranquillity."  young. 

'*  The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well  accorded  strife 

Gives  all  the  stieugtb  aud  colour  of  our  life."  pope. 

^  This  is  one  of  the  clearest  characteristics  of  its  being  a  reli- 
gion whose  origin  b  divine."  blair. 

Uy  the  use  of  this  license,  one  word  is  substituted  for  three  : 
as,  "  Philosophy,  whose  end  is  to  instruct  us  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature,"  for,  *' Philosophy,  r/ie  end  of  which  is  to  instruct 
ua,"  &:c. 

rTAo,  which^  and  what^  have  sometimes  the  words  soever 
wad  ever  annexed  to  them  :  as,  whosoever  or  whoever^  which- 
toever  or  whicheve^'y  whatsoever  or  whatever  .*"  but  they  are  sel- 
dom used  in  modern  style. 

The  wurd  that  is  sometimes  a  relative,  sometimes  a  demon- 
strative pronoun,  and  sometimes  a  conjunction.  It  is  a  relative 
when  it  may  be  turned  into  who  or  which  without  destroying 
the  sense  :  as,  "  They  that  (who)  reprove  us,  may  be  our  best 
friends ;"  "  From  every  thing  that  (which)  you  see,  derive 
instruction."  It  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a  substantive,  to  which  it  is  either 
{*oined,  or  refers,  and  winch  it  limits  or  qualifies  :  as,  '^  77m/ 
\oy  is  industrious  ;'*  "  That  belongs  to  me ;"  meaning,  that 
book,  that  desk,  &u;.  It  is  a  conjunction,  when  it  joins  sen- 
tences together,  and  cannot  be  turned  into  who  or  which^  with- 
out destroying  the  sense  :  as,  ''  i  ake  care  that  every  day  be 
well  employed."  '*  I  hope  he  will  believe  that  I  have  not 
acted  improperly." 

Whoy  whichy  and  what^  are  called  Interrogaiivesj  when  they 
are  used  in  askinc:  questions  :  as,  "  fVho  is  he  .^"  '*  Which  is 
the  book .'"'  "  fVhat  are  y.Mi  doing  .'^" 

Whether  was  formerly  made  use  of  to  signify  interrogation : 

as,  *'  Whether  of  these  shall  I  choose  .'*''  but  it  is  now  seldom 

usrd,  the  interrogative  which  being  substituted  for  it.     Some 

ramniariuns  tliiiik  that  thr  use  of  it  should   be  revived,  as^ 

ike  either  and  neither  it  points  to  the  dual  number ;  and  would 

couiiibute  to  render  our  expression?  conciso  and  d^Gnit*'. 


f, 
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Some  writers  have  classed  the  ioterrogatives  as  a  separate 
kiDcl  of  pronouns :  but  they  are  too  nearly  related  to  the  rela* 
tive  pronouns,  both  in  nature  and  furm,  to  render  such  a  divi- 
sion proper.  They  do  not,  in  fact,  lose  the  character  of  re- 
latives, when  they  become  interrogatives.  The  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  without  an  interrogation,  the  relatives  have  refer- 
ence to  a  subject  which  is  antecedent,  de6nite,  and  known ; 
uith  an  interrogation,  to  a  subject  which  is  subsequent,  inde- 
finite, and  unknown,  and  which  it  is  expected  that  the  ansufer 
should  express  and  ascertain. 


Section  2r. 

Of  the  Adjective  Pronouns. 

Adjective  Pronouns  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  par^- 
ticipating  the  properties  both  of  pronouns  and  ad- 
jectives. 

The  adjective  pronouns  may  be  subdivided  into 
four  sorts :  namely,  the  possessive^  the  distributivey  the 
demonstrative  J  and  the  indefinite. 

1.  The  possessive  are  those  which  relate  to  pos- 
session or  property.  There  are  seven  of  them ;  viz, 
wy,  thy^  hisj  her^  our^  your,  their* 

Mine  and  thine^  instead  of  my  and  thyt  were  formerly  used 
before  a  substantive,  or  adjective,  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or 
a  silent  h :  as,  '^  Blot  out  all  mine  iniquities." 

The  pronouns,  At5,  mtne,  thine,  have  the  same  form,  whether 
they  are  possessive  pronouns,  or  the  possessive  cases  of  their 
respective  personal  pronouns.     See  Syntax,  Rule  x. 

A  few  examples  will  probably  assist  the  learner,  to  distin- 
guish  the  possessive  pronouns  from  the  genitive  cases  of  their 
correspondent  personal  pronouns. 

The  following  sentences  exemplify  the  possessive  pronouns. 
— **  My  lesson  is  finished  ;,  Thy  books  are  defaced  ;  He  loves 
his  studies;  She  performs  her  duty ;  We  own  our  faults ;  Yoitr 
situation  is  distressing  ;  I  admire  their  virtues." 

The  following  are  examples  of  tbe  possessive  cases  of  the 
personal  pronouns.     **  This  desk  is  mine  ;  the  other  is  thine ; 
These  trinkets  are  his  ;  those  are   hei's ;   This  bouse  is  our9f 
ind^that  is  yours ;  Tlieirs  is  very  commodious." 
'  Some  grammarians  consider  its  as  a  possessive  pronoun. 
:  The  two  words  own  and  self^  ar^  used  in  conjxiineVAv^u  vn£i\ 
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pronouns.  Ovm  is  added  to  possessives,  both  singular  and 
plural :  as,  ^'  My  own  hand,  our  own  house. "  It  is  emphatical, 
and  implies  a  silent  contrariety  or  opposition  :  as,  ''I  live  in 
my  own  house,"  that  is  *^  not  in  a  hired  house."  Self  is  added 
to  possessives :  as,  my  self ,  yourselves :  and  sometimes  to  per- 
sonal pronouns  :  as,  himself  itself  themselves.  It  then,  like  ot&n, 
expresses  emphasis  and  opposition  :  as,  '*  I  did  this  myself," 
that  is,  '*  not  another;"  or  it  forms  a  reciprocal  pronoun  :  as, 
"  We  hurt  ourselves  by  vain  rage." 

Himself  themsehei^  are  now  used  in  the  nominative  case,  in* 
stead  ofhisself  theirsdves  :  as,  "  He  came  himself;"  "  He  him- 
self shall  do  this;"  "  They  performed  it  themselves." 

2.  The  distributive  are  those  which  denote  the 
persons  or  things  that  make  up  a  number,  as  taken 
separately  and  singly.  They  are  each,  every ^  eit/ier : 
as,  ^^  Each  of  his  brothers  is  in  a  favourable  situation  ;'^ 
"  Every  man  must  account  for  himself;"  "  I  have 
not  seen  either  of  them." 

Each  relates  to  two  or  more  persons  or  things,  and  signifies, 
either  of  the  two,  or  every  one  of  any  number  taken  separately. 

Every  relates  to  several  persons  or  things,  and  signifies  each 
one  of  them  all,  taken  separately.  This  pronoun  was  formerly 
used  apart  from  its  noun  ;  but  it  is  now  constantly  annexed  to 
it,  except  in  legal  proceedings :  as,  in  the  phrase,  ^*  all  and 
every  ot  them." 

Either  relates  to  two  persons  or  things  taken  separately,  and 
signifies,  the  one  or  the  other.  To  say,  *'  either  of  the  three," 
is  therefore  improper.    It  should  be,  *'  any  of  the  three.'' 

Neither  imports  "  not  either ;"  that  is,  not  one  nor  the  other : 
as,  "  neither  of  my  friends  was  there."  ^  If  more  than  two  are 
alluded  to,  it  should  be,  '^  None  of  my  friends  was  there." 

S.  The  demonstrative  are  those,  which  precisely 
point  out  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate :  this  and 
that,  tliese  and  those,  arc  of  this  class :  as^  ''  This  is 
true  charity ;  that  is  only  its  image." 

This  refers  to  the  nearestperson or  things  and  that 
to  the  most  distant:  as,  ^'  This  man  is  more  intelli- 
gent than  that.  This  indicates  the  latter,  or  la^jt 
mentioned ;  ihat^  the  former,  or  first  mentioned :  as, 
"  Both  wealth  and  poverty  are  temptations ;  thf^^ 
lands  to  excite  pride,  this,  discontent^'' 
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Pkrhaps  the  words  farmer  and  latter  may  be  properlj 
ranked  amongst  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  especially  id 
many  of  their  applications.  The  following  sentence  may 
serve  as  an  example :  "  It  was  happy  for  the  state,  that  Fabiua 
continued  in  the  command  with  Minucius :  iheformer^s  phlegm 
was  a  check  upon  the  latUr*$  vivacity." 

4.  The  indefinUe  are  those,  which  express  their 
subjects  in  an  indefinite  or  general  manner.  The 
following  are  of  this  kind :  somcj  other ^  any^  qne^  aU 
such^  &c. 

Of  these  pronouns,  only  the  words  one  and  other  are  varied. 
One  has  a  possessive  case,  which  it  forms  id  the  same  man- 
ner as  substantives :  as,  one^  one^s.  This  word  has  a  general 
signification,  meaning  jpeople  at  large  ;  and  sometimes  also  a 
peculiar  reference  to  the  person  who  is  speaking  :  as  ''  One 
ought  to  pity  the  distresses  of  mankind."  "  One  is  apt  to  love 
0ne*$  self."  This  word  is  often  used,  bv  good  writers,  in  the 
plural  number :  as,  *^  The  great  one$  oi  the  world  ;"  "  The 
ooy  wounded  the  old  bird,  and  stole  the  young  ones :"  ''  My 
wile  and  the  little  ones  are  in  good  health." 

Mer  ii  declined  an  the  following  minner; 

Singulir.  PlaraL 

Nom,  Other.  Others. 

Poss.  Other^s.  Other3\ 

Obj.  Other.  Others. 

The  plural  others  is  only  used  when  apart  from  the  noun  to 
which  it  refers,  whether  expressed  or  understood :  as,  ^*  When 
you  have  perused  these  papers^  I  will  send  you  the  others.^* 
*'  He  pleases  some,  but  he  disgusts  others"  When  this  pro* 
noun  is  joined  to  nouns,  either  singular  or  plural,  it  has  no  va* 
riation  :  as, ''  the  other  man,"  '^  the  other  men." 

The  following  phrases  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  indefiniia 
pronouns.  "  Some  of  you  arc  wise  and  good  5"  **  A  few  of  them 
were  idle,  the  others  industrious ;"  '*  Neither  is  there  any  that  is 
unexceptionable;"  '^  One  ought  to  know  one*s  own  mind;" 
*'  They  were  all  present ;"  *'  buch  is  the  state  of  roan>  that  he  is 
never  at  rest ;"  *'  Some  are  happy,  while  others  are  miserable." 

The  word  another  is  composed  of  the  indefinite  article  pre* 
fixed  to  the  word  other. 

None  is  used  m  both  numbers :  as,  ^^None  is  so  deaf  as  be 
that  will  not  hear  :"  **  None  of  those  are  equal  to  these."  It 
seems  originally  to  have  signified,  according  to  its  derivation, 
not  one,  and  therefore  to  have  had  no  plural ;  bat  thecei&ijMMl 

Voir.  Is  H 
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aatbority  for  the  use  of  it  in  the  plural  number :  as,  '<  ^one  tbat 
go  unto  her  return  aeain.''  Prov.  ii.  19.  ^'  Terms  of  peace 
were  none  voucbsaf 'd/'  Milton.  *'  Acme  of  them  are  varied 
to  express  tbe  gender''  '^  JVone  of  tbem  have  different  endings 
foi  tbe  numbers."  Lowth's  Introduction.  "Abn€  of  their 
productions  are  extant."  Blaih. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  explain  tbe  nature  of  tbe  adjective 

Eroncuus,  and  to  distinguish  and  arrange  tbem  intelligibly  : 
ut  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impracticable,  to  define  and  divide 
tbem  in  a  manner  perfectly  unexceptionable.  Some  of  tbem, 
in  particular,  may  seem  to  require  a  different  arrangement 
We  presume,  however,  that,  for  every  useful  purpose,  the 
present  classification  is  sufficiently  correct.  All  tbe  pronouns, 
except  the  personal  and  relative,  may  indeed,  in  a  general 
view  of  them,  be  considered  as  definitive  pronouns,  because 
they  define  or  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  common  name,  or 
general  term,  to  which  they  refer,  or  are  joined  ;  but  as  each 
class  of  tbem  does  this,  more  or  less  exactly,  or  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  itself,  a  division  adapted  to  this  circumstance  ap- 
pears to  be  suitable  to  tbe  nature  of  things,  and  the  uuder- 
standing  of  learners. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  respectable  ^mmarians,  tbat  tbe 
words  this,  that,  any,  iome^  sueh^  hisy  their^  our,  kc.  are  pronouns, 
when  they  are  used  separately  from  tbe  nouns  to  which  they 
relate  ;  but  tbat^  when  they  are  joined  to  those  nouns,  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  a» belonging  to  this  species  of  words;  be- 
cause, in  this  association,  they  rather  ascertain  a  substantive, 
than  supply  the  place  of  one.  They  assert  tbat,  in  tbe  phrases, 
•*  give  me  tAfl/,"  "  this  is  John's,**  and  "  mch  were  tome  of  you." 
the  words  in  italics  are  pronouns  :  but  tbat,  in  tbe  following 
phrases,  they  are  not  pronouns;  "  ^  book  is  instructive, 
"  some  boys  are  ingenious,"  •*  my  health  is  declining,"  "  our 
hearts  are  deceitful,"  &c.  Other  grammarians  think,  tbat  all 
these  words  are  pure  adjectives,  and  tbat  none  of  them  can 
properly  be  called  pronouns  :  as  tbe  genuine  pronoun  stands 
by  Itself,  without  the  aid  of  a  noun,  expressed  or  understood. 
Thev  are  of  opinion,  that  in  tbe  expressions,  *^  Give  me  tbat  ;'^ 
**  this  is  John  s,"  &c.  tbe  noun  is  always  understood,  and  must 
be  supplied  in  the  mind  of  the  reader :  as,  ^'  Give  me  that 
book;'**  ^'  this  book  is  John's ;"  *^  and  such  persons  were  some 
persons  amongst  you." 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  tbat  tbe  pronouns  should  be 
classed  into  substantive  and  adjective  pronouns.  Under  tbe 
former,  they  include  tbe  personal  and  the  relative  ;  under  tbe 
latter,  all  tbe  others.  But  this  division,  though  a  neat  one, 
does  not  appear  to  be  accurate.  All  the  relative  pronouns  will 
BotrsDgb  under  tbe  substantive  head*— We  have  distributed 
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Uieae  puts  of  grammar,  in  the  mode  which  we  think  moat  cor- 
feet  and  intelligible  :  but,  for  the  information  of  students,  and 
to  direct  their  inquiries  on  the  subject,  we  state  the  different 
opinions  of  several  judicious  writers  on  Grammar. 

Some  grammarians  have  considered  the  articles,  and  all  the 
adjective  pronouns,  as  pure  adjectives.  Others  have  proce«^d* 
ed  80  far  as  to  class  even  the  relative  pronouns,  ur  some  of 
them,  among  the  adjectives.    Others  again  have  placed  the 

fironouns  /Art,  that^  olAer,  some,  any^  be  in  the  rank  of  ariicies. 
t  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  state,  within  a  moderate  com- 
pass, the  various  opinions,  and  the  ingenious  discussions  in  sup* 
port  of  them,  which  grammarians  have  exhibited,  respecting 
these  parts  of  speech,  and  their  ocxrasional  conformity  with 
each  other.  But  arrangements  of  this  kind,  are  not  likely  to 
be  of  any  use^  or  to  meet  with  general  approbation.  An  adhe^ 
fence  to  the  established  terms  and  arrangement,  produces  many 
advantages,  and  occasions  no  material  inconvenience.  It  is 
easy  to  advance  plausible  objections  against  almost  every  defi- 
nitioo,  rule,  and  arrangement  of  grammar.  But  in  most  cases 
of  this  nature,  it  is  certainly  much  better,  to  supply  the  defects 
and  abridge  superBuities,  to  correct  errors,  and  suggest  im- 
provements, by  occasional  notes  and  observations,  thau  by  dis- 
organizing, or  altering  a  system  which  has  been  so  long  esta- 
blished, and  wo  generally  approved.* — See  pages  29,  30,  and 
Chapter  xi.    Section  I.  On  ^*  derivation." 


CHAPTER  VI 
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Section  1. 
Of  the  nature  of  Verb$  in  general. 

A  VERB  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  b£,  to  do^  or 
U)  SUFFER :  as,  ^M  am,  I  rule,  I  am  ruled." 
Verbs  are  of  three  kinds  ;   active,  pjiSsive,  and 


•ft  if  pnMble,  tlirta^  attrnpt  to  iMiIifli  ■  diflfa«nft  clMriac^aBad(tettvH<t 
Av«riv4pntMta.  aWTCLatWHa  llPAlPaciu 
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NEUTER.    They  are  also  divided  into  regular,  ir- 

REOL'LAR,  and  DEFECXrVE. 

A  Verb  Active  expresses  an  action,  and  neces- 
sarily implies  an  agent,  and  an  object  acted  upon : 
as,  to  love  ;  "  I  love  Penelope." 

A  Verb  Passive  expresses  a  passion,  or  a  suffering, 
or  the  receiving  of  an  action  ;  and  necessarily  im- 
plies an  object  acted  upon,  and  an  agent  by  which 
it  is  acted  upon  :  as,  to  be  loved  ;  "  Penelope  is 
loved  by  me." 

A  Verb  neuter  expresses  neither  action  nor  pas- 
sion,  but  being,  or  a  state  of  being :  as,  **  I  am,  I 
sleep,  I  sit."* 

The  verb  active  Is  also  called  (rnnsitirej  because  the  action 
passes  over  to  the  object,  or  has  an  eflect  opon  some  other 
thing :  as,  ^*  The  tutor  instructs  his  pupils;"'  '^  I  esteem  the  man.'' 

Verbs  neuter  may  properly  be  denominated  intransiiiveSf 
because  the  eflect  is  confined  within  the  subject,  and  does  not 
pass  over  to  any  object :  as/'  I  sit,  he  lives,  they  sleep." 

Some  of  the  verbs  that  are  usually  ranked  among  neuters, 
make  a  near  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  verb  active  ;  but 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  their  being  intransitive  : 
as,  to  run,  to  walk,  to  fly,  Sic.  The  rest  are  more  obviously 
neuter,  and  more  clearly  expressive  of  a  middle  state  between 
action  and  passion  :  as,  to  stand,  to  lie,  to  sleep,  ^c 

In  Enelish,  many  verbs  are  used  both  in  an  active  and  a 
neuter  signification,  the  construction  only  detennining  of 
which  kind  they  are  :  as,  to  flatten,  signifying  to  make  even  or 
level,  is  a  verb  active ;  but  when  it  signifies  to  grow  dull  or  in- 
sipid, it  is  a  verb  neuter. 

A  neuter  verb,  by  the  addition  of  a  preposition,  may  be- 
come a  compound  active  verb.  To  smile  in  a  neuter  verb  :  it 
cannot  therefore,  be  followed  by  an  objective  case,  nor  be 
construed  as  a  passive  verb.     We  cannot  say,  she  smiled  him^ 

*  Vcrbp  bRve  hef^n  disUnfuidied  by  soni^  wrilm,  into  the  (bllowias  kinds. 

Itt  JcticetmnnUte,  or  ihofe  nhiim  denote  an  actioo  tliat  posMt  fivni  the  agent  to  fome 
•'>j#^t :  a?,  Cvhfw  conquered  Pompev. 

:u.  Aiiive^ntraruitigej  or  tlioin  wliich  exprnv  tiiat  kind  of  action,  which  bat  do  efibrt 
upon  sio^  tliii^  bcyood  itidf :  a^,  (7«isar  waikod. 

3d.  Fmuive,  or  tiMte  whicb  ex(Vf«i,  not  acti(H^  but  pafsioa,  wlicther  plca^ng  or  paififnl ; 
a.S  E^Mlia  w«  Joved ;  PoBpcy  ^m  cOMjutred. 

4th.  Iftuttr,  or  tboie  which  exprCMi  an  altrihute  that  eonsiftsneithf-r  in  actioo  nor  pasfion : 
ajt.  Csrsar  stood. 

This  a^rpean  to  be  an  ordrrlF  arraogeineot.  Rut  if  Uie  clafs  o^  nrtivt^-intrmsiiiw  vcrhii 

vcre  admitted,  il  would  rather  perplex  tluin  aPtiit  the  leain«»r :  for  tlie  ditfrrencr  U-twwsi 

v«rb*  active  aod  eeuter,  ai  trandtive  and  mtFaoiitiv^,  it  t»y  and  ohvioiN :   hut  the  diffifr- 

MUX:  bolween  veriif  ahnbtehr  neiitcr  and  ntnorilively  acth-e,  i^t  ui>talwavi  rfenr.    Il  ■, 

'vVJ.  ifftcn  vciy  <SflEult,  if  nol  imponible,  to  bp  a«oettaincd. 
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or  he  VHis  imiled.  But  to  smUe  on  being  a  compound  actire 
verb,  we  properly  say,  she  smiled  an  him  ;  he  was  smiled  on  by 
fortune  in  every  undertaking. 

Auxiliary  or  helping  Verbs,  are  those  by  the  help 
of  which  the  English  verbs  are  principally  conjugat- 
ed. They  are,  rfo,  &e,  have^  shcUlj  toill^  mavj  can^  with 
their  variations ;  and  let  and  musty  which  have  no 
variation.* 

In  our  definition  of  the  verb,  as  a  part  of  speech  which 
signifies  to  be^  to  do,  or  to  suffer^  8cc«  we  have  included  every 
thing,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  consequence^  that  is 
essential  to  its  nature,  and  nothing  that  is  not  essential  to  it. 
This  definition  is  warranted  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lowtb, 
and  of  many  other  respectable  writers  on  grammar.  There 
are,  however,  some  ^ammarians,  who  consider  assertion  as 
the  essence  of  the  verb.  But,  as  the  participle  and  the  infi- 
nitive, if  included  in  it,  would  prove  msuperable  objections 
to  their  scheme,  they  have,  without  hesitation,  denied  the 
former  a  place  in  the  verb,  and  declared  the  latter  to  be 
merely  an  abstract  noun.  This  appears  to  be  going  rather 
too  far  in  support  of  an  hypothesis.  It  seems  to  be  incumbent 
on  these  grammarians,  to  reject  also  the  imperative  mood. 
What  part  of  speech  would  they  make  the  verbs  in  the  fol* 
lowing  sentence  i  '^  Depart  instantly  :  improve  your  time  : 
forgive  us  our  sins."  Win  it  be  said,  that  toe  verbs  in  these 
phrases  are  assertions  ? 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  it  has  been  said,  that  "  Depart 
instantly,"  is  an  expression  equivalent  to,  ^'  I  desire  you  to 
depart  instantly ;"  and  that  as  the  latter  phrase  implies  affirma- 
tion or  assertion,  so  does  the  former.  But,  supposing  the 
phrases  to  be  exactly  alike  in  sense,  the  reasoning  is  not  con- 
clusive. 1st.  In  the  latter  phrase,  the  only  part  implying 
affirmation,  is,  *^  I  desire."  The  words,  ^^  to  depart,"  are  in 
the  infinitive  mood,  and  contain  no  assertion  :  they  affirm 
nothing.  2d.  The  position  is  not  tenable,  that  '^Equiva- 
lence m  sense  implies  similarity  in  grammatical  nature."  It 
proves  too  much,  and  therefore  nothing.  This  mode  of  rea- 
soning would  confound  the  acknowledged  grammatical  dis- 
tinction of  words.  A  pronoun,  on  this  principle,  may  be 
proved  to  be  a  noun  ;  a  noun,  a  verb  ;  an  adverb,  a  noun  and 
preposition ;   the  superlative  degree,  the  comparative  ;  the 

*  L^mz  prindpal  rcrh,  hm  UHtd  and  ktUA  ,*  but  ap  t  helping  retb  it  admits  of  tm 
T:iriali«ll. 
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imperative  mood,  the  indicative ;  the  future  tense,  the  pre* 
sent ;  and  so  on  :  because  they  may  respectively  be  resolved 
into  similar  meanings.  Thus  in  the  sentence,  '*  I  desire  you 
to  depart,"  the  words  to  depart^  may  be  called  a  noun,  be* 
cause  they  are  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  noun  departure^  in 
the  following  sentence,  ^'I  desire  your  departure."  The 
words,  *^  Depart  instantly,"  may  be  proved  to  be,  not  the  im- 
perative mood  with  an  adverb,  but  tbe  indicative  and  infinitive 
with  a  noun  and  preposition  ;  for  they  are  equivalent  to,  '^  I 
desire  you  to  depart  in  an  instant."  The  superlative  degree 
in  this  sentence,  ^'  Of  all  acquirements  virtue  is  the  most  va- 
luable," may  pass  for  tbe  comparative^  because  it  conveys  the 
same  sentiment  as,  "  Vii  tue  is  more  valuable  than  every  other 
acquirement." 

We  shall  not  pursue^  this  subjeot  any  further,  as  the  reader 
must  be  satisfied,  that  only  the  word  desire,  in  the  equivalent 
sentence,  implies  affirmation ;  and  that  one  phrase  may,  in 
sense,  be  equivalent  to  another,  though  its  grammatical  na- 
ture is  essentially  different. 

To  Tcrbs  belong 

number,  person,  mood,  and  tense. 

Section  2. 
Of  JVumher  and  Person* 

Verbs  have  two  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the 
Plural :  as,  "  I  nni,  we  run,"  &c. 

In  cich  luimber  there  are  three  persons :  as, 
Singular.  Plural 

First  Person.  I  love.  We  love. 

Second  Person.        Thou  lovest.      Ye  or  you  love. 
Third  Person.         He  loves.  They  love. 

Thus  tbe  verb,  in  some  parts  of  it,  varies  its  endings,  to 
express,  or  agree  wjtb,  (iiflferent  persons  of  the  same  nuniber ; 
as,  ^'  I  /ove,  tbou  lovest ;  be  loveth^  or  loves :"  and  also  to  ex- 
press different  numbers  of  the  same  person  :  as,  "  tbou  lovesty 
ye  love  ;  be  loveth^  tbey  loveV  In  tbe  plural  number  of  the 
verb,  there  is  no  variation  of  ending  to  express  tbe  different 
persons ;  and  tbe  verb,  in  tbe  three  persons  plural,  is  the 
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same  us  it  is  in  the  first  person  singular.  Yet  tLis  scanty  pro» 
vision  of  termination  is  su£5cient  for  all  the  purposes  of  dis- 
course, and  no  ambiguity  arises  from  it :  the  verb  being  al- 
ways attended,  either  with  the  noun  expressing  the  subject 
acting  or  acted  upon,  or  with  the  pronoun  representing  it. 
For  this  reason,  the  plural  termination  in  en,  they  loven,  they 
weren^  formerly  in  use,  was  laid  aside  as  unnecessary,  and  baa 
long  been  obselete. 

Sfxtion  3. 

Of  Moods  and  Participles. 

Mood  or  Mode  is  a  particular  form  of  the  verb, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  beings  action^  or 
passion  is  represented. 

The  nature  of  a  mood  may  be  more  intelligibly  explained 
to  the  scholar,  by  observing  that  it  consists  in  the  change  which 
the  verb  undergoes,  to  signify  various  intentions  of  the  mind, 
and  various  modifications  and  circumstances  of  action  :  which 
explanation,  if  compared  with  the  following  account  and  uses 
of  the  difiereot  moods,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  and  illus- 
trate them. 

There  are  fite  modes  of  Terbt. 

THE   INDICATIVE,  THfi    SUBJUNCTIVE, 

THE    IMPERATIVE,  AND 

THE    POTENTIAL,  THE   INFINITIVE. 

The  Indicative  Mood  simply  indicates  or  declares 
a  thing :  as^  ^^  He  loves,  he  is  loved :"  or  it  asks  a 
question :  as,  "  Does  he  love  P'^  "  Is  he  loved  f'' 

The  imperative  Mood  is  used  for  commanding, 
exhorting,  entreating,  or  pemitting :  as  "  Depart 
thou ;  mind  ye ;  let  us  stay ;  go  in  peace." 

Though  this  mood  derives  its  name  from  its  intimation  of 
command,  it  is  used  on  occasions  of  a  very  opposite  nature, 
even  in  the  humblest  supplications  of  an  inferior  being,  to  one 
who  is  infinitely  bis  superior :  as  '*  Give  m  this  day  our  daily 
bread ;  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses.'' 

The  Potential  Mood  implies  possibility  or  liberty, 
power,  will,  or  obligation :  as,   ^^  It  may  rain ;  he 
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may  go  or  stay ;  I  can  ride  ;  he  would  walk  ;  they 
should  learn." 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  represents  a  thing  under 
a  condition,  motive,  wish,  supposition,  &c. ;  and 
is  preceded  by  a  conjunction,  expressed  or  under- 
stood, and  attended  by  another  verb  :  as,  ^^  I  will 
respect  him,  though  he  chide  me ;"  "  Were  he 
gpodj  he  would  be  happy  ;"  that  is,  ^'  if  he  were 
good." 

The  Infinitive  Mood  expresses  a  thing  in  a  gene- 
ral and  unlimited  manner,  without  any  distinction 
of  number  or  person :  as,  ^^  to  act,  to  speak,  to  be 
feared." 

The  participle  is  a  certain  form  of  the  verb,  and 
derives  its  name  from  its  participating,  not  only  of 
the  properties  of  a  verb,  but  also  of  those  of  an  ad* 
jective :  as,  ^M  am  desirous  of  knotoing  him  ;'^ 
"  admired  and  applauded  he  became  vain  ;"  **  Hav- 
ing finished  his  work,  he  submitted  it, "  &c. 

In  the  phrase,  '^  An  admired  performance,"  the  word  ad- 
wiirtd  has  the  form  of  the  imperfect  tense,  and  of  the  partici- 

51e  passive  of  the  verb  to  admire  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
enotes  a  quality  of  the  substantive  performance,  which  shows 
it  to  be  an  adjective. 

There  are  three  participles,  the  Present  or  Ac- 
tive, the  Perfect  or  Passive,  and  the  Compound 
Perfect :  as,  "  loving,  loved,  having  loved.'^ 

Agreeablt  to  the  general  practice  of  grammarians,  we 
have  represented  the  present  participle^  as  active ;  and  the 
past,  as  passive :  but  they  are  not  uniibrinily  so  ;  the  pre- 
sent is  sometimes  passive ;  and  the  past  is  frequently  active. 
Thus,  ^  The  youth  was  consuming  by  a  slow  malady  f^ 
*<  The  Indian  was  burning  by  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies  ;^' 
"  The  number  is  augmenting  daily  ;"  '<  Plutarch's  Uves  are 
re-printing  ;"  appear  to  be  instances  of  the  present  participle 
berag  used  passively.  ^'  He  has  instructed  me  ;"  "  I  have 
^tefully  repaid  his  kindness ;"  are  examples  of  the  past  par- 
ticiple being  applied  in  an  active  sense.  We  may  ako  ob- 
serve, that  the  present  participle  is  sometimes  associated  with 
the  past  and  future  tenses  of  the  verb ;  and  the  past  participle 
connected  with  the  present  and  future  tenses. — ^Tfae  most  un- 


•tceptionable  distinction  which  grammarians  make  between 
the  participles,  is,  that  the  one  points  to  the  continuation  of 
f  he  action,  passion,  or  state,  denoted  by  the  verb  ^  and  the 
other,  to  the  completion  of  it.  Thus,  the  present  participle 
signifies  imperfect  action,  or  action  begun  and  not  ended :  as, 
'*  I  am  writing  a  letter."  The  past  participle  signifies  action 
perfected,  or  finished  :  as,  "  I  have  torittea  a  letter ;"  "  The 
letter  is  written^'* 

The  participle  is  distinguished  from  the  adjective  by  the 
former's  expressing  the  idea  of  time,  and  the  latter's  denoting 
only  a  quality.  The  pbrases,  *'  loving  to  give  as  well  as  to 
receive,"  *^ moving  in  haste,"  ^^ heated  with  liquor,"  contain 
participles  giving  the  idea  of  time  ;  but  the  epithets  contained 
m  the  expressions,  *'  a  loving  child,"  "  a  moving  spectacle," 
''a  heated  imagination,"  mark  simply  the  qualities  referred 
tO;  without  any  regard  to  time ;  and  may  properly  be  called 
participial  adjectives. 

Participles  not  only  convey  the  notion  of  time ;  but  tbej 
also  signify  actions,  and  govern  the  cases  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns, in  the  same  manner  as  verbs  do ;  and  therefore  should 
be  comprehended  in  the  general  name  of  verbs.  That  thejr 
are  mere  modes  of  the  verb  is  manifest^  if  our  definition  of  % 
verb  be  admitted  :  for  they  signify  being,  doing,  or  suffering 
with  the  designation  of  time  superadded.  But  if  the  essence  ol 
the  verb  be  made  to  consist  in  affirmation  or  assertion,  not 
only  the  participle  will  be  excluded  from  its  place  in  the  verb| 
but  the  infinitive  itself  also ;  which  certain  ancient  gramma- 
rians, of  great  authority,  held  to  be  alone  the  genuine  verb, 
siinple  and  unconnected  with  persons  and  circumstances. 

The  following  phrases,  even  when  considered  in  them* 
selves,  show  that  participles  include  the  idea  of  time  : 
*'The  letter  being  unitten,  or  having  been  tvriiteh;^^  *^  Charles 
heing  uniting^  having  toritten^  or  having  been  writing^  But 
when  arranged  in  an  entire  sentence,  which  they  must  be  to 
make  a  complete  sense,  they  show  it  still  more  evidently:  as, 
''Charles  having  written  the  letter,  sealed  and  dispatched 
it." — The  participle  does  indeed  associate  with  different  ten- 
ses of  the  verb :  as,  "  I  am  writing,"  "  I  was  writing,"  "  I 
shall  be  writing  :"  but  this  forms  no  just  objection  to  its  de« 
noting  time.  If  the  time  of  it  is  often  relative  time,  this 
circumstance,  far  from  disproving,  supports  our  positioD.f 
See  observations  under  Rule  13  of  Sj/ntav. 

«  *  WlMnthhparticipk  is  joined  to  the  verb  (0A««,  it  is  oO^ 
6'the  verb  to  m,  or  uodentood  with  it,  K  is  deoomiDated  passm. 

f  From  the  vwy  aature  of  time,  an  action  may  be  present  idw,  it  may  have  bem  presenl 
Jkrmerhf,  or  it  maj  be  prtseni  at  tonne  future  period^jet  who  ever  suppojied  that  the 
0titnt  of  the  iodiertive  denotes  do  iSanfs? 

Enaidtpgiia  Britarmkn. 

Vol.  I.  I 
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Participles  sometimes  perform  the  o£Sce  of  substantives^ 
and  are  used  as  sucb^  as  in  the  following  instances  :  '*  The  6e- 
ginning ;"  "  a  good  understanding;^^ "  excellent  writing ;^^ "  The 
chancellor's  being  attached  to  the  king  secured  bis  crown :" 
''  The  general's  having  failed  in  this  enterprise  occasioned  bis 
disgrace ;"  ''  John's  having  been  writing  a  long  time  bad  wea- 
ried him." 

That  the  words  in  italics  of  the  three  latter  examples,  per- 
form the  office  of  substantives,  and  may  be  considered  as  such, 
will  be  evident,  if  we  reflect,  that  the  first  of  them  bas  exactly 
the  same  meaning  and  construction  as  ''The  chancellor's 
attachment  to  the  king  secured  his  crown ;"  and  that  the 
other  examples  will  bear  a  similar  construction,  i  he  words, 
being  attached^  govern  the  word  chancellor'^ s  in  the  possessive 
case  in  the  one  instance,  as  clearly  as  attachment  governs  it  in 
that  case,  in- the  other  :  and  it  is  only  substantives,  or  words 
and  phrases  which  operate  as  substantives,  that  govern  the 
gf-riitive  or  possessive  case. 

J  he  A^IIoviing  sentence  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the 
above,  eiiber  in  senssc  or  construction,  though,  except  the 
genitive  case,  the  words  are  the  same :  ''  The  chancellor, 
being  attacb<  il  to  the.  king^  secured  his  crown."  In  the  for- 
mer, the  vvorsl^,  being  attached^  form  the  nominative  case  to 
the  verb,  and  are  stated  as  the  cause  of  the  elTect ;  in  the 
latte%  they  are  not  the  nominative  case,  and  make  only  a  cir- 
curosiance  to  chancellor^  which  is  the  proper  nominative.  It 
may  not  be  iiriproper  to  add  another  form  of  this  sentence,  by 
which  the  ieoincr  may  better  understand  the  peculiar  nature 
and  form  of  each  of  these  modes  of  expression :  *'  The 
chancellor  being  attached  to  the  kin?,  bis  crown  was  secur- 
ed." This  constitutes  what  is  properly  called,  the  Case  As* 
soLUT£  ;  or,  the  Nominativ£  Ab-^olute. 

Section  4. 

Jtemarks  on  the  Potential  Mood' 

That  the  Potential  Mood  should  be  separated  from  the 
subjunctive,  is  evident,  from  the  intricacy  and  confusion 
which  are  produced  by  their  being  blended  together^  and 
from  the  distinct  nature  of  the  two  moods ;  the  former  of 
v^bicb  may  be  expressed  without  any  condition,  supposition. 


resist  the  allurements  of  vice ;"  "  I  could  formerly  indulge 
myseir  in  things  of  which  I  cannot  now  think  but  with  pain." 
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Some  grammarians  have  supposed  that  the  Potential 
Ttfood,  as  distinguished  abo^e  flrom  the  Subjunctive,  coincides 
with  the  indicative.  But  as  the  latter  *'  simply  indicates  or 
declares  a  thing,"  it  is  manifest  that  tlie  former,  which  modi- 
fies the  declaration,  and  introduces  an  idea  materially  distinct 
from  it,  must  be  considerably  different.  "  I  can  walk,"  "  I 
should  walk,"  appear  to  be  so  essentially  distinct  from  the 
simplicity  of  "  1  walk,"  "  I  walked^"  as  to  warrant  a  corres- 

Gindedt  distinction  of  moods,  i  he  Imperative  and  Infinitive 
oods,  wbrch  are  allowed  to  retain  their  rank,  do  not  appear 
to  contain  such  strong  marks  of  discrimination  from  the  Indi- 
cative as  are  found  in  the  Potential  Mood.. 

There  are  other  writers  on  this  subject  who  exclude  the 
Potential  Mood  from  their  division,  because  it  is  formed,  not 
by  varying  tlie  principal  verb,  but  by  means  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs  may^  can,  mighty  could,  would,  fcc. :  but  if  we  recollect, 
that  moods  are  used  "  to  signify  various  intentions  of  the  mind, 
and  various  modifications  and  circumstances  of  action,"  we 
shall  perceive  that  those  auxiliaries,  far  from  interfering  with 
this  design,  do,  in  the  clearest  manner,  support  and  exemplify 
it  On  the  reason  alleged  by  these  writers,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Indicative  Mood  must  also  be  excluded  ;  as  but  a  small 
part  of  it  is  conjugated  without  auxiliaries.  The  Subjunctive 
too  will  fare  no  better ;  since  it  so  nearly  resembles  the  Indi- 
cative, and  is  formed  by  means  of  conjunctions,  expressed  or 
understood,  which  do  not  more  eflectually  show  the  varied 
intentions  of  the  mind,  than  the  auxiliaries  do  which  are  used 
to  form  the  Potential  Mood. 

Some  writers  have  given  our  moods  a  much  greater  extent 
than  we  have  assigned  to  them.  They  assert  that  the  En- 
^glish  language  may  be  said,  without  any  great  improprieiy, 
to  have  as  many  moods  as  it  has  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  they 
allege,  in  support  of  their  opinion,  that  the  compound  ex- 
pressions which  they  help  to  form,  point  out  those  various 
dispositions  and  actions,  which,  in  other  languages,  arc  ex- 
pressed by  moods.  This  would  be  to  multiply  the  moods 
without  advantage.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  conju- 
gation or  variation  of  verbs,  in  the  English  language,  is  effect- 
ed, almost  entirely,  by  the  means  of  auxiliaries.  We  muet, 
therefore,  accomniodnte  ourselves  to  tbis  circumstance  ;  and 
do  that  by  their  assistance,  which  has  been  done  in  the 
learned  languages,  (a  few  instances  to  the  contrary  excepted,) 
in  another  manner,  namely,  by  varying  the  form  of  the  verb 
itself.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  set  proper  bounds 
to  this  business,  so  as  not  to  occasion  obscurity  and  perplex-* 
jty,  when  we  mean  to  be  simple  and  perspicuous.  Instead^ 
therefore,  of  msiking  a  separate  mood  for  every  auxiliary 
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▼erb,  tnd  introducing  moods  Inierrogaiive^  Optaitve,  PromtB" 
give,  Boriaiive^  Preeative^  &c.  we  tiave  exhibited  such  only  w 
are  obyiously  distihct ;  mid  whicb,  wbilst  they  are  calculated 
to  unfold  and  display  tbe  subject  intelligibly  to  the  learner, 
seem  to  be  sufficient,  and  not  more  than  sufficient,  to  answer 
til  the  purposes  for  which  moods  were  introduced. 

From  Grammarians  who  form  their  ideas,  and  make  their 
decisions,  respecting  this  part  of  English  Grammar,  on  the 
principles  and  construction  of  languages,  which,  in  these 
points,  do  not  suit  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  own,  but  dijTer 
considerably  from  it,  we  may  naturally  expect  grammatical 
schemes  that  are  not  very  perspicuous,  nor  perfectly  consist- 
ent, and  whicb  will  tend  more  to  perplex  than  inform  tbe 
learner.  See  Sections  8  and  9  of  this  Chapter,  and  Note  8 
iinder  the  19th  Rule  of  Syntax. 


Skction  6. 
Of  the  Temts. 

Tense,  being  the  distinction  of  time,  might  seem 
to  admit  only  of  the  present,  past,  and  future :  but 
to  mark  it  more  accurately,  it  is  made  to  consist  of 
six  variations,  viz. 

THE  PRESENT,  THE  PERFECT, 

THE  IMPEKFECT,  THE   PLrPEUFECT, 

AND 
THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  FUTURE  TENSES. 

The  present  Tense  represents  an  action  or  event, 
as  passing  at  the  time  in  which  it  is  mentioned:  as, 
"  I  rule  ;  I  am  ruled  ;  I  think  ;  1  fear." 

The  present  tense  likewise  expresses  a  rharactrr,  quality, 
&BG.  at  present  existing:  as,  ^  He  is  an  able  man  ;^'  ''  S'le  is 
an  amiable  won^an.''  It  is  also  used  in  speaking  of  hitions 
continued,  with  occasional  intermissions  to  thr  present  time  : 
as,  "  He  frequently  rides  ;"  "  He  walks  out  evf  ry  ninri  ing  ;" 
Sf  He  goes  into  the  country  every  summer/'  We  sometimes 
apply  this  tense  even  to  persons  long  since  dead  :  a«:,  '^  Seneca 
reasons  and  moralizes  well ;"  "  Job  speaks  feelingly  of  bis 
affljctions." 
.  Tbe  present  lease,  preceded  by  the  vrords,  to&en^  h^m^y  af^ 
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ieTf  AS  sQon  atf  Sic.  is  sometime?  used  to  point  out  ihe  relative 
time  of  a  future  action :  as,  **  When  he  arrives  he  will  hear 
the  news;"  *^  He  will  bear  the  news  befote  he  arrives,  or  a$ 
soon  as  be  arrivesi  or,  at  farthest,  toon  after  he  arrives;" 
^  The  more  aha  tniprooer^  the  more  amiable  she  will  be.'' 

In  animated  historical  narrations  this  tense  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  imperfect  tense  :  as,  *^  He  enten  the  terri- 
tory of  the  peaceable  inhabitants :  he  fights  and  conquers^ 
iakes  an  immense  booty,  which  he  divides  amongst  his  soldiers, 
and  returns  home  to  enjoy  a  vain  and  useless  triumph." 

Every  point  of  space  or  duration,  bow  minute  soever  it 
nay  be,  uas  some  degree  of  extension.  Neither  the  present 
nor  any  other  instant  of  time  is  wholly  unextended.  Nay, 
we  cannot  conceive^  as  Dr.  Beattie  justly  observes,  an  unex- 
tended instant :  and  that  which  we  call  the  present  may  in 
fact  admit  of  very  considerable  extension.  While  I  write  a 
letter,  or  read  a  book,  I  say,  that  I  am  reading  or  writing  it., 
though  it  should  take  up  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month  ; 
the  whole  time  being  considered  as  present,  which  is  employ*- 
ed  in  the  present  action.  So,  while  I  build  a  house,  though 
that  should  be  the  work  of  many  months,  I  speak  of  it  in  the 
present  time,  and  say  that  I  am  building  it.  In  like  manner, 
m  contradistinction  to  the  century  past,  and  to  that  which  is  to 
come,  we  may  consider  the  whole  space  of  an  hundred  years 
as  time  present,  when  we  opeak  of  a  series  of  actions,  or  of  a 
state  of  existence,  that  is  co-extended  with  it ;  as  in  the  foN 
lowing  example  :  ^'  In  this  century  we  are  more  neglectiul  of 
the  ancients,  andu^  are  consequently  more  ignorant  than  they 
vere  in  the  last,  or  perhaps  thev  uw  be  in  the  next"  Nay, 
the  entire  term  of  man's  probationary  state  in  this  world, 
when  opposed  to  that  eternity  which  is  before  him,  is  con-* 
sidered  as  present  time  by  those  who  say,  ''  In  this  state  ice 
see  darkly  as  through  a  glass ;  but  in  a  future  life,  our  faith  tinll 
be  lost  in  vision,  and  toe  shall  know  even  ad  wc  arc  known.'^ 

The  imperfect  Tense  represents  the  action  or 
^vent,  either  as  past  and  finished,  or  as  remaininj; 
unfinished  at  a  certain  time  past :  as^  ^M  loved  her 
for  her  raoclesty  and  virtue  y^  "  They  were  travel- 
ling post  when  he.  met  them," 

The  first  example,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  shows  that 
the  action  was  past  and  finished,  though  the  precise  time  of  h 
was  not  defined.    In  this  point  of  view  the  tense  may  be  isaij['^'' 
to  be  imperfect :  the  time  of  the  action  is  not  ai^clly  axkd  ^'«>^ 
fectl^  MscertmaeA    la  the  second  inrtano^illM  acxum  \^  i^*^ 
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presented  as  past,  but  not  finished ;  and  it  may  tlierefore,  with 
propriety,  be  denominated  imperfect. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  on  this  occasion,  that  in  such  sen- 
tences as  the  following ;  *'  He  wrote  to  him  yesterday  ;'* 
"  They  behaved  themselves  at  that  period  Tery  properly  ;** 
the  precise  time  of  the  action  is  not  denoted  by  the  tense  of 
the  verb  itself,  but  by  the  addition  of  the  words,  yesterdays 
and  at  that  period. — See  the  Note  at  page  ;  and  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  Seventh  chapter  of  £tymology,  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  Adverbs, 

The  Perfect  Tense  not  only  refers  to  wlial  is  past^ 
but  also  conveys  an  allusion  to  the  present  time : 
as,  "  I  have  finished  my  letter ;"  "  I  have  seen  the 
person  that  was  recommended  to  me." 

In  the  former  example  it  is  signified  that  the  finishing  of 
the  letter,  though  past,  was  at  a  period  immediately  prece- 
ding the  present  time.  In  the  latter  instance  it  is  uncertain 
whether  toe  person  mentioned  was  seen  by  the  speaker  a  long 
or  short  time  before.  The  meaning  is,  ^*  I  have  seen  him 
sometime  in  the  course  of  a  period  which  includes,  or  comes 
to,  the  present  time."  In  both  instances,  **The  finishing;  of 
the  letter,"  and  "  The  seeing  of  the  person,"  comprehend 
periods,  each  of  which  extends  to  the  time  present.  We 
have  no  idea  of  any  certain  portion  of  time  intervening  be^ 
tween  the  time  of  action  and  the  time  of  speaking  of  it.  The 
sentoncc,  "  1  have  written  a  letter,"  implies  that  '*  I  have,  op 
possess,  the  finished  action  of  writing  a  letter."  Under  these 
views  of  the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  term  perfect  may  be 
prop^'rly  applied  to  this  tense ;  as  the  action  is  nut  only  fin- 
ished, but  the  period  of  its  completion  is  specially  referred  to, 
and  a-Tcrtained. 

When  the  particular  lime  of  any  occurrence  is  specified| 
as  prifir  to  the  present  time,  this  tense  is  not  usea ;  for  it 
would  be  improper  to  say,  "I  have  seen  him  yesterday;" 
or,  "  I  have  finished  my  work  last  week."  In  these  cases 
the  imperfect  is  necessary  :  as,  "  I  saw  him  yesterday ;"  "  I 
finished  my  work  last  week."  But  when  we  speak  indefinitely 
of  any  thing  past,  as  happening  or  not  happening  in  the  day, 
year,  or  age,  in  which  we  mention  it,  the  perfect  must  be  em- 
ployed :  as,  "  I  have  been  there  this  morning ;"  "  I  have 
iraveUfd  much  this  year:"  "  We  have  escaped  many  dangers 
through  life."  In  referring,  however,  to  such  a  division  of 
(he  day  ais  is  past  before  the  time  of  our  speaking,  wp  n«e  the. 
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iiDt>errect :  as,  '^  Tbey  came  home  early  tbi5  morning;'^  ^^He 
was  with  them  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon." 

The  perfect  tense,  and  the  imperfect  tense,  both  denote  a 
thing,  that  is  past ;  but  the  former  denotes  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  there  is  still  actually  remaining  some  part  of  the  time  to 
slide  away,  wherein  we  declare  the  thing  has  been  done ; 
whereas  the  imperfect  denotes  the  thing  or  action  past,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  nothing  remains  of  that  time  in  which  it 
was  done.  If  we  speak  of  the  present  century,  we  say, 
'^  Philosophers  have  made  great  discoveries  in  the  present  cen* 
tury  :"  but  if  we  speak  of  the  last  century,  we  say,  "  Philoso- 

Ehers  made  great  discoveries  in  the  last  century."  *'  He  hat 
sen  much  afflicted  this  year ;"  "  I  have  this  week  read  tho 
king's  proclamation ;"  "  I  have  Aearc/ great  news  this  morning :" 
in  these  instances,  "  He  has  been^^^  **  I  have  readj^^  *  and 
^^heard,^^  denote  things  that  are  past ;  but  they  occurred  in 
this  year,  in  this  week,  and  to-day ;  and  still  there  remains  a 
part  of  this  year,  weekj  and  day,  whereof  I  speak. 

In  general,  the  perfect  tense  may  be  applied  wherever  the 
action  is  connected  with  the  present  time,  by  the  actual  ex- 
istence either  of  the  author  or  (if  the  work,  though  it  may 
have  been  performed  many  centuries  ago  ;  but  if  neither  the 
author  nor  the  work  now  remains,  it  cannot  be  used.  We 
may  say,  ^'  Cicero  has  written  orations ;  but  we  cannot  say^ 
"  Cicero  has  written  poems  ;"  because  the  orations  are  in  be- 
ing, but  the  poems  are  lost.  Speftking  of  priests  in  general, 
we  may  say,  "  They  have  in  all  ages  daimed  great  powers ;" 
because  the  general  order  of  the  priesthood  still  exists :  but 
if  we  speak  of  the  Druids  as  a  particular  order  of  priests 
which  does  not  now  exist,  we  cannot  use  this  tense.  We 
cannot  say,  *'  The  Druid  priests  have  claimed  great  powers ;" 
but  must  say,  *'  The  Druid  priests  claimed  great  powers ;" 
because  that  order  is  now  totally  extinct.* 

The  perfect  tense,  preceded  by  the  words  when^  after,  as 
soon  asy  &c.  is  often  used  to  denote  the  relative  time  of  a  fix- 
ture action  :  as,  ^*  When  I  have  finished  my  letter,  I  will  at^ 
tend  to  his  request  f  '^  I  will  attend  to  the  business,  as  soqh 
MS  I  have  finished  my  letter," 

The  Pluperfect  Tense  represents  a  thing  not  only 
as  past,  but  also  as  prior  to  some  other  point  of  time 
specified  in  the  sentence :  as,  ^^  1  had  finished  my 
letter  before  he  arrived." 

<^  Sft  PicKBOuftN  on  the  Bn^luh  Verb :  to  wboee  iniEniioiis  Dit8tBTATi05  tiM*  aiitlitf 
m  indebted,  in'  tevcnd  Obaerraliow  mad  fixanqplcs  r«fpfKtiii{  tlie  Tcdso  of  our  Verbk 
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The  term  used  to  designate  this  tense,  may,  in  some  de^ 
gree  at  least,  be  justified,  by  observing  that  the  time  of  the 
action  or  event,  is  more  thatif  or  beyond^  the  time  of  some 
other  action  or  event  to  which  it  refers,  and  which  is  in  the 
perfect,  or  the  imperfect  tense.  Thus,  in  the  sentences,  **  I 
have  seen  him,  but  I  nad  writien  to  him  before  ;'^  "  Though  he 
had  not  then  agreed  to  the  proposal,  be  has  at  length  consented 
to  it  ;'*  *'  I  saw  him  after  1  had  written  to  hira  ;''  "  He  deci- 
ded indeed  very  culpably,  but  he  had  been  vehemently  urjj^ed 
to  it  }^  the  pluperfect  extends  not  only  beyond,  and  prece- 
dent to,  the  time  signified  in  the  perfect  tense,  but  also  that 
denoted  by  the  imperfect. 

The  first  Future  Tense  represents  the  action  as 
yet  to  come,  either  with  or  without  respect  to  the 
precise  time :  as,  "  The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ;'^ 
^'  1  shall  see  them  again." 

The  Second  Future  intimates  that  the  action  will 
be  fully  accomplished  at  or  before  the  time  of  an- 
other future  action  or  event :  as,  "  I  shall  have 
dined  at  one  o'clock ;''  "  The  two  houses  will  have 
finished  their  business,  Avhen  the  king  comes  to 
prorogue  them.'* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the 
event  being  spoken  of  under  a  condition  or  supposition,  or  in 
the  form  of^  a  wish,  and  therefore  as  doubtful  and  contingent, 
the  verb  itself  in  the  present,  and  the  auxiliary  both  of  the 
present  and  past  imperfect  times,  often  carry  with  tbem  some- 
what of  a  future  sense :  as,  **  If  he  come  to-morrow,  I  may 
speak  to  them ;''  ^^  If  he  should,  or  would  come  to-morrow, 
I  might,  would,  could,  or  should  speak  to  him."  Observe 
also,  that  the  auxiliaries  should  and  would,  in  the  imperfect 
times,  are  used  to  express  the  present  and  future  as  well  as 
the  past :  as,  "  It  is  ray  desire,  that  he  should,  or  would, 
come  now,  or  to-morrow;"  as  well  as,  "It  was  my  desire, 
that  he  should  or  would  come  yesterday."  So  that,  in  this 
mood,  the  precise  time  of  the  verb  is  very  much  determined 
by  the  nature  and  drift  of  the  sentence. 

In  treating  of  the  tenses  there  are  two  things  to  which  at- 
tention ought  principally  to  be  turned  :  the  relation  which 
the  several  tenses  have  to  one  another,  in  respect  of  iitne  ; 
and  the  notice  which  they  give  of  an  action's  being  completea 
or  not  completed, 

Tbe  present,  past,  and  future  tenses,  may  be  used  either  de- 
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Jmitely  or  indefinitely ,  both,  with  respect  io  time  and  action. 
When  they  deoote  customs  or  habits,  and  not  individual  acts^ 
they  are  applied  indefinitely :  as,  *^  Virtue  promotes  happi- 
ness;'* "the  old  Romans  governed  by  beoeuts  more  than  by 
fear ;"  '^  I  shail  hereafter  employ  my  time  more  usefully .''  In 
these  examples,  the  words,  promotes^  governed^  und  shall  em- 
phy^  are  used  indefinitely,  both  in  regard  to  action  and  time ; 
lof  they  are  not  confined  to  individual  actions,  nor  to  any  pre* 
cise  points  of  present,  past,  or  future  time.  When  they  are 
applied  to  signify  particular  actions,  and  to  ascertain  the  pre* 
cise  points  of  time  to  which  they  are  confined,  they  are  used 
definitely ;  as  in  the  following  instances :  ''  My  brother  if 
frriting ;"  ^^  He  built  the  house  last  summer,  but  did  not  in* 
habit  It  tilt  yesterday."  ^^  He  wUl  unite  another  letter  to- 
morrow." 

The  different  tenses  also  represent  an  action  as  complete  or 
perfect^  or  as  incomplete  or  imperfect.  In  the  tihrases,  ^*  I  am 
writing,'*  "  I  was  writing,**  **  I  shall  be  writmg/'  imperfect, 
unfinished  actions  are  signified.  But  the  followmg  examples, 
"  I  wrote,"  "  I  have  written,"  "  I  had  written,"  "  I  shall 
have  written,"  all  denote  complete,  perfect  action. 

The  distinction  of  the  tenses  into  definite  and  indefinite^ 
may  be  more  intelligible  to  the  student,  by  the  following  ex- 
planation and  arrangement"^ 


FHESENT  TENSE. 


Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  present  tense  denotes  action  or 
being,  in  present  time,  without  limiting  it  with  exactness  to 
a  given  point.  It  expresses  also  facts  which  exists  gene- 
rally, at  all  times,  general  truths,  attributes  which  are  per- 
manent, habits,  customary  actions,  and  the  like,  without 
the  reference  to  a  specific  time  :  as,  **  Hope  springs  eter- 
nal in  the  human  breast ;  Virtue  promotes  happiness  ;  Man. 
is  imperfect  and  dependent  ;  The  wicked  flee  when  no 
man  pursueth  ;  Plants  rise  from  the  earth  ;  Sometimes  he 
toorksj  but  he  often  plays  ;  Birds yZy  ;  Fishes  9U7im." 

Definite.  This  form  expresses  the  present  time  with  preci- 
sion ;  and  it  usually  denotes  action  or  being,  which  corres- 
r^nds  in  time  with  another  adtion  :  as, ''  He  is  meditating  ; 
am  writings  while  you  are  waiting.^^ 

*  Tboiq;h  the  author  thinks  lie  Iiat,  in  tlie  Introdurtion  In  \m  Gramimr,  oflemi  a  nifR- 
cwot  vpiAogy^  for  the  die  he  hm  made  of  bis  pred^ccsiorb*  lalmur^^  nnd  for  nniittiiw  to  in- 
•ert  their  iMinet :  yet  it  may  not  he  imjiroper,  nn  the  prpwnt  occunon,  to  obaervc,  that  the 
folloiriiv  (tet»ilca  view  of  the  tcmes  into  tkjmite  and  mifffimlt^  is,  in  part,  tak«n  from 
Wrbfter^  Grammar:  and  that  a  fSew  positions  and  ilhistratkim,  amoogst  some  of  tite  S>i>- 
toetical  Notes  and  Observatiom,  have  also  been  selected  from  this  frammarian,  for  the 
Oetno  EdMon  of  the  (iraxnmar. 


Vol./. 
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IMPEllFECT   TENSE. 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  imperfect  tense  represents  action 
past  and  finished,  and  often  with  the  precise  time  undefined  : 
as,  ^^  Alexander  conquered  the  Persians ;  Scipio  was  as  vir- 
tuous as  brave." 

Definite.  This  form  represents  an  action  as  taking  place  and 
unfinished,  in  some  specified  period  of  past  time:  as,  *' I 
w(f^  standing  at  the  door,  xnheu  the  procession  passed." 

PEUFECT   TENSE. 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  perfect  tense  represents  an  ac- 
tion completely  past,  and  oilten  at  no  great  distance,  but  not 
specified  :as,'*  I  have  accomplished  my  design  f  "I  have 
read  the  History  of  England." 

Definite.  This  form  represents  an  action  as  just  finished :  as 
"  I  have  been  reading  a  History  of  the  revolution  j"  **  I 
have  been  studying  hard  to-day." 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE* 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  pluperfect  tense,  expresses  an 
action  which  was  past  at  or  oefore  some  other  past  time 
specified :  as,  "  He  had  received  the  news  before  the  mes* 
senger  arrived." 

Deffiniie,  This  form  denotes  an  action  to  be  just  past,  at  or 
before  another  past  time  specified  :  as,  **  I  had  been  waiting 
an  hour,  when  the  messenger  arrived." 

FIRST   FUTURE   TEffSB. 

Indefinite.    This  form  of  the  first  future)  simply  gives  notice 

of  an  event  to  happen  hereafter:  as,  *^  Charles  unU  go  to 

London ;"  "  I  think  we  shaU  have  a  fine  season." 

Definite.    This  form  expresses  an  action,  which  is  to  take 

place,  and  be  unfinished,  at  a  specified  future  time :  as,  ^'  He 

will  be  preparing  for  a  visit,  at  the  time  you  arrive." 

SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  second  future,*  denotes  an  ac-> 
tion  which  will  be  past  at  a  future  time  specified :  as,  **  They 
iMl  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  at  the  time  they  pro- 
posed." 

Definite,    This  form  represents  an  action,  which  will  be  just 

Sast  at  a  future  specined  time  :  as,  '^  The  scholars  wiU  have 
een  studying  an  hour,  when  the  tutor  comes  to  examine 
ibew." 
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The  student  will  obsenre,  thst,  id  this  scheme,  all  (he 
definiU  tenses  are  formed  by  the  participle  of  the  present  tense, 
and  the  substantive  verb  to  be. 

There  are  other  modes  of  expressing  future  time  :  as,  '*  I 
am  going  to  write  ;'*  *^  I  am  about  to  write."  These  have 
been  called  the  Inceptive  future,  as  they  note  the  commence- 
ment of  an  actioq,  or  an  intention  to  commence  an  action  with- 
out delay. 

The  substantive  verb  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  forms  another  method  of  indicating  future  time :  as* 
^  Ferdinand  is  to  command  the  army."  ^-  On  the  subject  of 
style,  I  am  afterwards  to  discoursed*  '^  Eneas  went  in  search  of 
the  seat  of  an  empire,  which  tvas^  one  dav,  to  govern  the 
world."  The  latter  expression  has  been  caUed  ?i  future  past : 
that  is,  past  as  to  the  narrator  ;  hut  future  as  to  the  event,  at 
the  time  specified. 

From  the  preceding  representation  of  the  different  tenses, 
it  appears,  that  each  of  them  has  its  distinct  and  peculiar  pro- 
vince ;  and  that  though  some  of  them  may  sometimes  be  used 
promiscuously,  or  substituted  one  for  another,  in  cases  where 

Sreat  accuracy  is  not  required,  yet  there  is  a  real  and  essential 
ifference  in  their  meaning. — it  is  also  evident,  that  the  En* 
glish  language  contains  the  six  tenses  which  we  have  enume* 
rated.  Grammarians  who  limit  the  number  to  two,  or  at  most 
to  three,  namely,  the  present,  the  imperfect,  and  the  future, 
do  not  reflect  that  the  English  verb  is  mostly  composed  pf  prin- 
cipal and  auxiliary :  and  that  these  several  parts  constitute 
one  verb.  Either  the  English  language  has  no  regular  future 
tense,  or  its  future  is  composed  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  prin- 
cipal verb.  If  the  latter  oe  admitted,  then  the  auxiliary  and 
principal  united,  constitute  a  tense,  in  one  instance ;  and  from 
reason  and  analogy,  may  doubtless  do  so«  in  others,  in  which 
minuter  divisions  of  time  are  necessary,  or  useful.  What 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  not  considering  this  case,  as  other 
cases,  in  which  a  whole  is  regarded  as  composed  of  several 
parts,  or  of  principal  and  adjuncts  ?  There  is  nothing  heteror 
geneous  in  the  parts :  and  precedent,  analogy,  utility,  and  even 
necesity,  authorize  the  union. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  we  have  the  authority  of  eminent 
grammarians;  in  "particular,  that  of  Dr.  Beattie.  ^'Some 
^vi^iters,"  says  the  doctor,  ^  will  not  allow  any  thing  to  be  a 
tense^  but  what,  in  one  inflected  word,  expresses  an  aflSrma- 
tion  with  time ;  for  that  those  parts  of  the  verb  are  not  proper 
ly  called  tenses,  which  assume  that  appearance,  by  means  of 
auxiliary  words.  At  this  rate,  we  should  have,  in  English 
two  tenses  only,  the  present  and  the  past  in  the  active  verb« 
and  in  the  passive  no  tenses  at  all.    But  th\b  \s  ^  u^^^X^t'^^ 
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nicety ;  and,  if  adopted,  would  introduce  confusion  into  tbQ 
grammatical  art.  If  amaveram  be  a  tense,  why  should  not 
amatusfueram  ?  If  Iheard^  be  a  tense,  /  did  hear,  I  have  heard^ 
and  /  snaU  hear^  must  be  equally  entitled  to  that  appellation.'* 

The  proper  form  of  a  tense  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
is  certamly  that  which  it  has  in  the  grammars  of  those  lan- 
guages. But  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars  we  uniformly 
find,  that  some  pf  the  tenses  are  formed  by  variations  of  the 
principal  verb;  and  others,  by  the  additon  of  a  helping  verb.. 
It  is,  therefore,  indisputable,  that  the  principal  verb  or  rather 
its  participle,  and  an  auxiliar}',  constitute  a  regular  tense  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  This  point  being  established,  we 
may,  doubtless,  apply  it  to  English  verbs  ;  and  extend  the 
principle  as  far  as  convenience,  and  the  idiom  of  our  language 
reouire. 

If  it  shoqld  be  said,  that,  on  the  same  ground  that  a  parti- 
ciple and  auxiliary  are  allowed  to  form  a  tense,  and  the  verb, 
^s-to  be  conjugated  accordingly,  the  English  noun  and  pronoun 
ought  to  be  declined  at  large,  with  articles  and  prepositions  y 
we  must  object  to  the  inference.  Such  a  mode  of  declension 
U  not  adapted  to  our  language.  This  we  think  has  been  al« 
ready  proved.^  It  is  also  confessedly  inapplicable  to  the  learn- 
ed languages.  Where  then  is  the  grammatical  inconsistency, 
or  the  want  of  conformity  to  the  principles  of  analogy,  in 
making  some  tenses  of  the  Endish  verb  to  consist  of  principal 
and  auxiliary ;  and  the  cases  of  English  nouns,  chiefly  in  their 
termination?  The  argument  from  analogy,  instead  of  mili- 
tating against  us,  appears  to  confirm  and  establish  our  position. 
See  pages  66—68.  Sections  8  and  9  of  this  chapter,  and 
the  1 9th  Rule  of  Syntax— Note  8. 

We  shall  close  these  remarks  on  the  tenses,  with  a  few  ob- 
servations^ extracted  from  the  Encyclopjidia  Bbitannica. 
They  are  worth  the  student's  attention,  as  a  part  of  them  ap- 
plies, not  only  to  our  views  of  the  tenses,  but  to  many  other 
parts  of  the  work. — **  Harris  [by  way  of  hypothesis]  has  enu- 
merated no  fewer  than  twelve  tenses.  Of  this  enumeration  we 
can  b^  no  means  approve  :  for  without  entering  into  a  minute 
exaniination  of  it,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  bis 
inceptive  present^  "  I  am  going  to  write,"  is  a  future  tense ; 
and  his  completive  present^  **- 1  have  written,"  a  past  tense.  But, 
as  was  before  observed  of  the  classification  of  words  we  can- 
not  help  being  of  opinion,  that^  to  take  the  tenses  as  they  are 
commonly  received,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  nature 
and  their  differences,  is  a  much  more  useful  exercise,  as  weU 
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as  more  proper  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  tban  to  raise,  as  might 
easily  be  raised,  new  theories  on  the  subject''* 

SfiCTlOH  6. 

The  Conjugation  of  the  auxiliary  verbi  to  hayb  and  to  be. 

The  Conjugation  of  a  verb,  is  the  regular  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  its  several  numbers^ 
persons,  moods,  and  tenses. 

The  Conjugation  of  €ui  active  verb  is  styled  the 
ACTIVE  VOICE ;  and  that  of  a  passive  verb,  the  pas- 

SIVE    VOICE. 

The  auxiliary  and  active  verb  to  have,  is  conju-  . 
gated  in  the  following  manner. 

To  Have. 

Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE, 

SIITGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Pers'  I  have.  1.  We  have. 

2.  Pf>rs.  Thou  hast.  2.  Ye  or  you  have. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAE.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  had.  1*  We  had. 

2.  Thou  hadst  2.  Ye  or  you  had. 

3.  He,  &c.  bad.  3.  They  had. 

PERFECT  TENSE.J 

SINGULAR.  ^  PLURAL. 

1.  I  have  had.  1.  We  have  had. 

*.  Tbft  PAkmsog  critkism  afiR>rdi  an  additbnal  iupinrt  to  the  anthor^  qntem  of  0ie 

**  I  tider  tlie  be;!d  of  Etyznoloi^,  the  author  of  this  pvmnar  judtckmily  adhcro  to  tht 
Dattiral  symplictty  of  the  Ei^lish  iaDgoan,  without  embfininiag  the  leaner  with  dif- 
tiuciioiw  peculiar  to  the  Laiin  toneue.  The  difficult  subject  of  the  TeoMi,  if  dearly 
explained;  and  with  leas  imimbraoce  of  technical  pbraseoloj^,  than  io  mort  other 
gramDi  rs. **  AwdyUal  Redtm. 

i  Balk  if  D0W  ufcd  only  in  poetiy,  and  oo  verr  Kriom  occa«iaiii«  Yc  tt  ikuV^  <]totf^ 
lete 

/  See  next pMge-'Oott  marked  tftof  {*]. 
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%  Tbou  basi  had.  2.  Ye  or  you  have  bad. 

3.  He  baa  bad.  3.  Tbey  bare  bad. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE  * 

1.  I  had  bad.  1.  We  bad  had. 

2.  Tbou  hadstbad.  2.  Ye  or  you  bad  bad. 
a  He  had  bad.                      3.  Tbey  bad  bad. 

FIRST  FUTURE  TENSE. 

SINOULAft.  PLURAL. 

1,  I  shall  cr  will  have.  1«  We  shall  or  will  have. 

^  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  have.      2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  bare. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  have.  3.  Tbey  shall  or  will  have. 

SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 


SmOITLAft.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  shdl  have  had.  1.  We  shall  have  had. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  had.  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  had. 

3.  He  will  have  had.  3.  They  will  have  had. 

Imperative  Mood. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Let  me  have.  1.  Let  us  have. 

2.  Have,  or  have  thou,  or  2.  Have,  or  have  ye,  or  do  ye 
do  thou  have,  or  you  have. 

3.  Let  him  have.  3.  Let  them  have.f 

The  imperative  mood  is  pot  strictly  entitled  to  three  per- 
sons. The  command  is  always  addressed  to  the  second  per- 
son, not  to  the  first  or  third.  For  when  we  say,  *^  Let  me 
have,"  *'  Let  him,  or  let  them  have,''  the  meaning  and  con- 
struction are,  do  thok^  or  do  ye,  let  me,  him,  or  them  have. 
In  philosophical  strictness,  both  number  and  person  might  be 
enturely  excluded  from  every  verb.  .  They  are,  in  fact,  the 


*  The  tfnu  which  we  have  adoptn],  to  desigoate  the  three  past  itnsn^  vasty  not  be 
endly  acnificaiit  of  their  nature  aoa  dirtmctiouB.  But  at  thej-  are  mcd  far  frrammariRDt 
in  geoarai,  aod  have  an  establisbed  authority;  and,  eapecblly,  as  the  meaniq^  attacheil 
to  ^ach  of  them,  and  their  dl^rent  aaaacmtioDt^  have  beoi  carefully  explained ;  we 
pmume  that  no  loUd  o(}|)Ktion  can  be  msue  to  the  uie  of  terms,  so  generally  aHVOve  J, 
and  soeipUdtiy  detoed.    See  pages  30,  31. 

/  //  Mxh  teeienem  AoM  be  ncoroivly  examined,  the  Imix^rativc  will  appear  to  eon 
ttft  wenfy  ia  the  word  Iti    fcelJirectioiw.far  Par%ii\^, 
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properties  of  substantives,  not  a  part  of  tbe  essence  of  a  Terb. 
Even  tbe  name  of  the  imperative  mood|  does  not  always  cor- 
respond to  its  nature :  for  it  sometimes  petitiatu  as  weQ  as 
commands.  But,  witb  respect  to  all  these  points,  the  practice 
of  our  grammarians  is  so  uniformly  fixed,  and  so  analogous  to 
the  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  which  our  youth  have  to 
study,  that  it  would  be  an  anwarrantable  degree  of  innovation, 
to  deviate  from  the  established  terms  and  arrangements.  See 
the  advertisement  at  tbe  end  of  the  Introduction ;  and  also 
pages  30, 31. 

Potential  Mood. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 

SINOULAB.  PLURAC* 

1.  I  may  or  can  have.  1.  We  may  or  can  have. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have.  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  bavt* 

3.  He  may  in*  can  have,  3«  They  may  er  can  have. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLtTBAL. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  1.  We    miebt,  could,  would, 
should  have.  or  shoiddhave. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  2.  Te  or  you  miebt,  could^ 
wouidst,  or  sbouldst  have.         would,  or  should  have. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have.  or  should  have* 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

StNOHLAB.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  had.       1.  We  may  or  can  have  had. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have 
had.  had. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  bad.   3.  They  may  or  can  have  had. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  miebt,  could,'^ would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  wotdd,  or 
should  have  had.  should  have  had. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  miebt,  could, 
wouldst,  or  sbouldst  have  would,  or  should  have  bad. 
bad. 
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3.  He  might,  could,  wouldi    3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  shouki  have  bad.  or  should  have  bad.'*^' 


Subjunctive  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE. 

SItfGCLAB.  PLVRAL. 

1.  If  I  have.  1.  ir  we  have. 

2.  If  thou  bare.f  2.  If  ye  or  you  have. 

3.  If  be  bave.f  3.  If  they  have. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  are,  in 
every  respect,  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  in- 
dicative mood  il  with  the  addition  to  the  verb,  of  a  conjunct 
tion,  expressed  or  implied,  denoting  a  condition,  motive,  wish, 
supposition,  &c.  It  will  be  .proper  to. direct  the  learner  to 
repeat  all  the  tenses  of  this  mood,  with  a  conjugation  prefixed 
to  each  of  them.  See,  on  this  subject,  the  observations  in 
Section  8  of  this  chapter,  and  the  notes  on  the  nineteenth  rule 
of  Syntax. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present.    To  have.        Perfect.    To  have  had# 

PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT  OR  ACTIVE.      HaVlOg. 

PERFECT.  Had. 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.   Having  had. 

As  the  subjunctive  mood,  in  English,  has  no  variation,  in 
the  Form  of  the  verb,  from  the  indicative,  (except  in  the  pre- 
sent tense,  and  the  second  future  tense,  of  verbs  generally, 
and  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses  of  the  verb  to  fte,)  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  conjugate  it  in  this  work,  through 

*  Shall  and  nUL  when  they  doole  inefimtioQ,  resolotiao,  promite,  may  be  oonidered. 
m  well  ai  their  rentioDB  tkmud  and  mmU,  as  belongii^  to  toe  potential  mood.  Bat  aa 
they  generally  signify  fiitmi^,  they  have  been  appropriated,  as  helping  verbs,  to  the  for- 
Boation  of  the  ftitare  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  sutguoetive  moods. 

t  Grammarians,  in  general,  coonwate  the  present  of  the  auxiliary,  in  this  manotr.-  But 
we  premme  that  this  u  the  fbnn  of  toe  verb,  considered  as  a  princ^pal^  not  as  an  auxiliary 
verb.    See  Rule  IS,  Note  5. 

X  We  must  except  tfie  second  and  thh^  persons;  singular  and  plural,  of  the  second  fi^ 
tore  tcoK.  These  reqiive  the  auxiliary  akalt,  skaU,  imtead  of  fsili,  niU.  Thus,  ''  Be 
mil  have  completed  toe  work  by  midsummer,**  is  the  indicative  form :  but  the  sutyimetive 
k,  "« If  be  jAo/I  have  completed  the  work  by  midsummer.** 
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every  tense.  But  M  the  other  moods  anc!  tenses  of  thfe  verbSi 
both  ID  the  active  and  passive  voices,  are  conjugated  at  large, 
that  the  learners  may  bare  no  doubts  or  misapprehensions 
respecting  their  particular  forms.  They  to  whom  the  subject 
of  grammar  is  entirely  new^  and  young  persons  especially,  are 
much  more  readily  and  effectually  instructed,  by  seeing  the 
parts  of  a  subject  so  essential  as  the  verb,  unfolded  and  spread 
before  them,  in  all  their  varieties,  tban  by  being  generally  and 
cursorily  informecl  of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  ex- 
hibited. 1  he  time  employed  by  the  scholars,  in  consequence 
of  this  display  of  the  verbs,  is  of  small  moment,  compared 
with  the  advantages  which  they  will  probably  derive  from  the 
plan. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  generally  proper  for  young  persons 
beginning  the  study  of  grammar,  to  commit  to  memory  all  the 
tenses  of  the  verbs.  If  the  simple  tenses,  namely,  ibe  present 
and  the  imperfect^  together  with  xbe  first  future  tense^  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  committed  to  memoiy,  and  the  rest 
carefully  perused  and  explained,  the  business  will  not  be 
tedious  to  the  scholars,  and  their  progress  will  be  rendered 
more  obvious  and  pleasing.  The  general  view  of  the  subjccti 
thus  acquired  and  impressed,  may  afterwards  be  extended 
with  ease  and  advantage. 

It  appears  to  be  proper,  for  the  information  of  the  learners^ 
to  make  a  few  observations  in  this  place,  on  some  of  the 
tenses,  &c  The  first  is,  that  in  the  potential  mood,  some 
grammarians  confound  the  present  with  the  imperfect  tense  ; 
and  the  perfect  with  the  pluperfect.  But  that  they  are  realljr 
distinct,  and  have  an  appropriate  reference  to  time,  corres- 
pondent to  the  definitions  of  those  tenses,  will  appear  from  a 
few  examples :  **  i  wished  him  to  stay,  but  he  would  not  ;'* 
*'  I  could  not  accomplish  the  business  in  time ;"  "  It  was  my 
direction  that  he  should  submit ;"  '^  He  was  ill,  but  I  thought 
he  might  live :"  ''  I  may  have  misunderstood  him  ;^  *'  He  cannot 
hate  deceived  me  :"  '^  He  might  have  finished  the  work  sooner, 
but  he  could  not  have  done  it  better." — It  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  that,  on  some  occasions,  the  auxiliaries  mighty 
could)  would,  and  should,  refer  also  to  present  and  to  future 
time.    See  pages  71,  72. 

The  next  remark  is,  that  the  auxiliary  tn7{,  in  the  first  per* 
son  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  future  tense ;  and  the 
auxiliary  shall^  in  the  second  and  third  person  of  that  tense, 
in  the  indicative  mood,  appear  to  be  incorrectly  applied. 
Tbe  impropriety  of  such  associations  may  be  inferred  from  a 
few  examples :  '*  I  will  bare  had  previous  notice  whenever 
tbe  event  bsmpens ;"  **  Thou  shah  have  served  thy  appren« 
ticesbip  before  tbe  end  of  the   year  ;'*    ^  He  shaU   ha^e 

Vol.  F.  L 
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completed  his  busbess  when  the  meoenger  arrives."  '^  I 
fAaZ/have  had;  thou  unit  have  served;  be  mU  bare  com- 
pleted,'' &c.  would  have  been  correct  and  applicable.  The 
peculiar  import  of  these  auxiliaries,  as  explained  in  Section  7 
of  this  chapter,  seems  to  account  for  their  impropriety  in  the 
applications  just  mentioned. 

Some  writers  on  Grammar  object  to  the  propriety  of  admit- 
ting the  second  future,  in  both  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
moods :  but  that  this  tense  is  applicable  to  1[)0th  moods,  will 
he  manifest  from  the  following  examples.  ^'  John  will  have 
earned  bis  wages  the  next  new-year's  day,"  is  a  simple  de- 
claration, and  therefore  in  the  indicative  mood  :  ^*  If  be  shall 
have  finished  his  work  when  the  bell  rings,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  the  reward,"  is  conditional  and  contingent,  and  is  therefore 
IP  the  subjunctive  mood. 

We  shall  conclude  these  detached  observations,  with  one 
remark  which  may  be  useful  to  the  young  scholar,  namely, 
that  as  the  indicative  mood  is  converted  into  the  subjunctive, 
by  the  expression  of  a  condition,  motive,  wish,  supposition, 
be.  being  superadded  to  it ;  so  the  potential  mooci  may,  in 
like  manner,  be  turned  into  the  subjunctive ;  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  examples : ''  If  I  could  deceive  him,  I  should 
abhor  it ;"  ''  Though  he  should  increase  in  wealth,  be  would 
Xiot  be  charitable  ;"  ''  Even  in  prosperity  be  would  gain  no 
esteem,  unless  be  should  conduct  himself  better." 

The  auxiliary  and  neuter  verb  To  6e,  is  conjuga- 
ted as  follows  I 

To  Bk. 


Indicative  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE. 

SINOULAB.  PLURAL. 

t.  lam.  1.  We  are. 

2.  Thou  art.  2.  Ye  or  you  are. 

S.  He,  she,  or  it  is*  3.  They  are. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINQCLAIU  PLURAL. 

1.  I  was.  1.  We  were. 

2.  Thou  wast«  2.  Ye  or  you  were. 
S.  He  was.                                       3i  They  were* 
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PERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  bare  been.  1.  We  have  been. 

2.  Thou  bast  been*        2.  Ye  or  you  have  beeo. 

3.  He  bath  or  has  been.     3.  They  have  been. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

SIVGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  bad  been.  1.  We  bad  been. 

2.  Thou  badst  been..       2.  Ye  or  you  had  been* 

3.  He  had  been.         3.  They  nad  been. 

FPIST  FUTURE  TENSE. 

SISGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  sbidl  or  will  be.  1.  We  shall  or  will  be. 

2.  Thou  sbalt  or  wilt  be.  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  be.  3.  They  shall  or  will  be* 

SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  diall  have  been*  1.  We  shall  have  been. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been.  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  been* 

3.  He  will  have  been.  3.  They  will  have  been* 

Imperative  Mood. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Let  me  be.  1.  Let  us  be. 

2.  Be  thou  or  do  thou  be*         2.  Be  ye  or  you,  or  do  ye  be. 

3.  Let  him  be*  3.  Let  them  be. 

Potential  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  may  or  can  be.  1.  We  may  or  can  be. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be.       2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  eaa  be« 

3.  He  ma^  or  can-bo*  &  They  may  ^  cm^  be. 
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IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR*  |*LURAL. 

1. 1  might,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would, 
should  be.  or  should  be. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  %  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  be«  would,  or  should  be. 

Si  He  might,  could,  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  wou}(t 
wr  shpuld  be.  or  should  be^ 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

/     .  .  .  •    .        .     .    • 

SINaULAR.  PLURAL. 

\.  I  may  or  can  have  been.      1.  We  may  or  can  have  been. 
S.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  hare      2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  cap 

been.  have  been. 

3«  He  may  or  can  have  beep.      3.  They  may  or  can  have 

been- 

PLUPERFEGT  TENSE, 

SINOULAR.  PI^rHAL. 

1. 1  might,  could,  would,  pr  ]•  We  might,  qould,  would, 

should  have  been.  or  should  have  been. 

2.  Thou    mightst,     couldst,  2.  l(e  or  you  might,  could, 

wouldst,     or    shouldst  would,  or  should  have 

have  been-  been. 

^.  He  might,  could,  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would^ 

or  should  have  been.  or  should  have  been. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sll^CULAR.  PLUlHAL. 

1.  If  I  be.  Mfwebe. 

2.  If  thou  be.  2.  If  ye  or  you  be. 

3.  If  he  be.  3.  If  they  be.  ^ 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1 .  If  I  were.  1.  If  we  were. 

2.  If  thoQ  wert  2.  If  ye  or  you  were* 

3.  If  he  were,  a  If  tbqr  were. 
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The  remaining  tenses  of  (bis  mood  are,  in  general,  similar 
to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indicative  mood.  See 
pages  80,  81,  93,  94,  and  the  notes  under  the  nineteenth  rule 
of  Syntax. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

PBCscNT  TCNsc.     To  be.  PERFECT.     To  ba?e  been. 

Participles* 

PBESENT.    Being.  PERFECT.    Been. 

COMPOUND  PEKFECT.        Having  been. 

Section  7. 

The  AuxUiaty  Verbs  conjugated  in  their  simple  form  ;  with  oh* 
sefvaiions  on  their  peculiar  nature  and  force. 

The  learner  will  perceive  that  the  preceding  auxiliary 
verbs,  to  have  and  to  6e,  could  not  be  conjugated  through  all 
the  moods  and  tenses,  without  the  help  of  other  auxiliary 
rerbs ;  namely,  may,  can^  trtU,  shatty  and  their  variations. 

That  auxiliary  verbs,  in  their  simple  state,  and  unassisted 
by  others,  are  of  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  that  they  are 
cDiefly  useful,  in  the  aid  which  they  afibrd  in  conjugating  the 
principal  verbs ;  will  clearly  appear  to  the  scholar,  by  a  dis- 
tinct conjugation  of  each  of  them,  oncorobined  with  any 
other.  They  are  exhibited  for  his  inspection ;  not  to  be 
committed  to  memory. 

To  Hate. 
PRESENT  TENSE, 

Sing.  1. 1  have.  2.  Thou  hast  3.  He  hath  or  baft. 

Plur.  1.  We  have.       2.  Ye  or  you  have.    3.  They  have. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

<Stng.  1. 1  had.  3.  Thou  hadst.         3.  He  had. 

Plttr.  1.  We  had.         2.  Ye  or  you  had.    3.  They  had. 

PERFECT.    I  have  had,  &c.        pluperfect.    I  had  had,  &:c« 

PARTIClPiiES.  , 

fbesknt.    Having.  fnjrtcr.    Had. 
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To  Be. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing.  L I  am.  2.  Thou  art.  3.  He  is. 

Phr.  1.  We  are.        2.  Te  or  you  are*       3.  They  are. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1. 1  was.  2.  Thou  wast.  3t  He  was. 

Plur.  1.  We  were.      2.  Ye  or  you  were.     3.  Tbey  were. 

PARTICIPLES. 

pRCSENT.    Being.  perfect.    Been. 


Shalu 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1. 1  shall.^  2.  Thou  shalt.  3.  He  shall. 

Plur.  1.  We  shall         2.  Ye  or  you  shall.     3.  They  shall* 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1 . 1  should.  2.  Thou  sbouldst.      3.  He  should. 

Plur.  We  should.  2.  Ye  or  you  should.  3.  They  should. 


Will. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1. 1  will.  2.  Thou  wilt.  3.  He  will. 

Plur.  I.  We  will.       2.  Ye  or  you  will.        3.  Th^y  will. 

IxMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sifig.  1. 1  would.         2.  Thou  wouldst.         3.  He  would. 
Plur.  !•  We  would.     2.  Ye  or  you  would.     3.  They  would. 

*  SiaB  aihere  properly  used  m  thepreteDt  ttam,  hnitig  the  amie  analogy  tfi 
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Mat. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sbig.  1. 1  m^y.  2.  Thou  mayst  S.  He  mty. 

PJur.  1.  W«  may.        2.  Ye  or  you  may.         3.  They  may. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1. 1  might.         2.  Thou  mightst.  8.  He  might. 

Flur.  U  We  might      SL  Te  or  you  might.      3.  They  mi^t 


Can. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1. 1  can.  2.  Thou  canst  3.  He  can. 

Plur.  1.  We  can.         2.  Te  or  you  can.  3.  They  can. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sing'.  1. 1  could.         2.  Thou  couldst.  3.  He  could. 

Plur.  1.  We  could.     2.  Ye  or  yon  could.        3.  They  coidd. 


To  Do. 
PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1. 1  do.  2.  Thou  dost.         3.  He  doth  or  does. 

Plur.  1.  We  do.  2.  Ye  or  you  do.    3.  They  do. 

.      IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1. 1  did.  2.  Thou  didst.        3.  He  did. 

Plur.  1.  We  did.  2.  Ye  or  you  did.     3.  They  did. 


N 


PARTICIPLES. 

■ 

pjuESBHT.    Doing.  pfiRP^CT.    Done. 

The  verbs  have^  be,  vnU  and  do,  when  they  are  unconnected 
a  principal  verby  expresaed  or  ondersto^,  are  not  aux* 
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iliaries,  but  principal  verbs,:  as,  ^'  We  have  enough ;"  '^  I  obi 

frateful ;"  "  He  wUls  it  to  be  so ;"  *'  They  do  as  tbey  please  " 
n  this  view,  tbey  also  have  their  auiuliaries :  as,  '^  I  shaU 
have  enough  ;'*  "  I  will  be  grateful,"  &c. 

Tbe  peculiar  force  of  the  several  auxiliaries  will  appear 
from  the  following  account  of  tbein. 

Po  and  did  mark  tbe  action  itself,  or  tbe  time  of  it,  with 
greater  energy  and  positiveness :  as,  "  I  do  speak  truth ;"  ''  [ 
aid  respect  bim ;"  ''  Here  am  1,  for  thou  didst  cM  me."  Tbey 
are  of  great  use  in  negative  sentences:  as,  ^'  I  do  not  fear/* 
^*  I  did  not  write.''  They  are  almost  universally  employed  iu 
asking  questions :  as,  "  iJoes  he  learn  ?"  "  Did  be  not  write  ?" 
They  sometimes  also  supply  tbe  place  of  another  verb,  and 
make  the  repetition  of  it,  in  tbe  same  or  a  subsequent  sen- 
tence, unnecessary :  as,  *''  You  attend  not  to  your  studies  as 
he  does  ;"  (i.  e.  as  he  attends,  &c.)  **  1  shall  come  if  I  can ; 
but  if  I  do  not,  please  to  excuse  me  ;"  (i.  e.  if  I  come  not.) 

Let,  not  only  expresses  permission,  but  entreating,  exhort- 
ing, commanding  :  as,  *'  Let  us  know  the  truth  ;"  *'  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous ;"  ''  Let  not  your  hearts  be  too 
much  elated  with  success ;"  '^  Let  your  inclinations  submit  to 
your  duty." 

May  and  might  express  the  possibility  or  liberty  of  doing  a 
thing ;  can  and  coidd,  the  power :  as,  "  It  mav  rain ;"  ^*  I  may 
write  or  read ;"  *'  He  might  have  improved  more  than  he 
has;"  **  He  can  write  much  better  than  he  could  last  year." 

Must  is  sometimes  called  in  for  a  helper,  and  denotes  ne* 
cessity  :  as,  "  We  must  speak  the  truth,  whenever  we  do  speak, 
and  we  must  not  prevaricate." 

Witt,  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  intimates  reso- 
lution and  promising ;  in  tbe  second  and  third  person,  only 
foretcis :  as,  '^  I  will  reward  tbe  good,  and  will  punish  tbe 
wicked;"  *' We  will  remember  benefits,  and  be  grateful ;" 
'*  Thou  wilt,  or  he  will,  repent  of  that  folly ;"  **  You  or  tbey 
will  have  a  pleasant  walk." 

ShaU,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  first  person,  simply  fortels  ; 
in  the  second  and  third  persons,  promises,  comm&nds,  or  threat- 
ens:  as,  '^  I  shall  go  abroad  :"  '^  We  shall  dine  at  home  ;' 
*'Thou  shalt,  or  you  shall,  inherit  tbe  land;"  ^*  Ye  shall  do 
justice  and  love  mercy ;"  '*  They  shall  account  fpr  their  mis- 
conduct." The  following  passage  is  not  translated  according 
to  the  distinct  and  proper  meaning  of  tbe  words  shall  and  wilt  : 
''  Surety  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life  ;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever/^ 
It  ought  to  be,  "  fViU  follow  me,"  and  "  I  shaU  dwell."~The 
foreigner  who,  as  it  is  said,  fell  into  tbe  Thames,  and  ctied 
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cot ;  *'  I  toiS  be  drowiied,  nobody  thatt  help  me ;"  made  ft 
sad  misapplication  of  these  aaxiliaries. 

These  observations  respecting  the  import  of  the  verbs  loiU 
end  shall,  must  be  understood  of  explicative  sentences  ;  for 
when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  just  the  reverse,  for  the 
most  part,  takes  place ;  thus,  ^  I  sh<ul  ^o  ;  you  vfill  go :''  ex- 
pre^  event  only  :  but,  ^  will  you  go  ?''  imports  intention  ;  and 
^^^hall  I  go  ?^  refers  to  the  will  of  another.     But,  ^  He  shall 

{;o,''  and  **^  shall  he  go  V*  both  imply  will ;  expressing  or  re* 
ierring  to  a  command. 

When  the  verb  is  put  in  the  subjunctive  moodi  the  meaning 
of  these  auxiliaries  likewise  undergoes  some  alteration ;  as  the 
learner  will  readily  perceive  by  a  few  examples :  **  He  shall 
proceed,"  "  If  he  shall  proceed ;"  "  You  shdl  consent,"  **  If 
you  shall  consent."  These  auxiliaries  are  sometimes  inter* 
changed,  in  the  indicative'and  subjunctive  moods  to  convey 
the  same  meaning  of  the  auxiliary :  as,  ^'  He  niil  not  retum,**^ 
*'  If  he  shcdl  not  return  ^"  *'  He  shall  not  return,"  **  If  he  wiU 
not  return." 

Wovid^  primarily  denotes  inclination  of  will ;  and  should^ 
obligation :  but  they  both  vary  their  import,  and  are  oftea 
used  to  express  simple  event 

fVere  is  irequently  used  for  toould  be,  and  had.  for  WotUd  have  : 
as,  ^*  It  were  injustice  to  deny  the  execution  of  the  law  to  any 
individual;''  that  is,  ''it  would  be  injustice."  ^^Many  acts 
trhich  had  been  blamable  in  a  peaceable  government,  were 
employed  to  detect  conspiracies ;"  that  is,  '^  which  watddhave 
been  blamable." 

Sometimes  that  form  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  shaU^  wiOf  kc. 
which  is  generally  conditional,  is  elegantly  used  to  express  a 
very  slisbt  assertion,  with  a  modest  diffidence.  Thus  we  say^ 
**  I  shomd  think  it  would  be  proper  to  give  up  the  point ;"  that 
is,  ^  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think." 

Some  writers  still  use  shall  and  will^  should  and  would,  ai 
Ihey  were  formerly  used  ;  that  is,  in  a  sense,quite  contrary  to 
that  in  which  they  are  generally  used  at  present.  The  fol* 
lowing  expressions  are  instances  of  this  incorrect  practice : 
*'  We  wouldhvLve  been  wanting  to  ourselves,  if  we  bad  complied 
with  the  demand ;"  ''  We  should :"  '<  We  wiU  therefore  briefly 
unfold  our  reasons  ;"  ^'  We  shall  :*'  <^  He  imagined,  that,  by 
playing  one  party  against  the  other,  he  would  easily  obtain 
the  victory  over  both ;"  "  He  should  easily,"  8ic. 

In  several  familiar  forps  of  expression,  the  word  shall  still 
retains  its  original  signification,  and  does  not  mean,  to  pro- 
mise, threaten,  or  engage,  in  the  third  person,  but  the  mere 

Vol-  I.  M 
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futuritioD  of  an  event :  as,  ^*  Tbis  is  as  extraordinary  a  tbing 
as  one  shall  ever  bear  of." 

Section  8. 

TTle  Conjugation  of  regular  Verbs, 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs  Active  are  called  Regular,  when  they  form 
their  imperfect  tense  of  the  indicative  mood,  and 
their  perfect  participle,  by  adding  to  the  verb,  ed^  or 
d  only  when  the  verb  ends  in  e :  as, 


Present. 

Imperfect. 

Per.  Panicip. 

I  favour* 

1  favoured. 

Favoured. 

I  Love. 

I  loved* 

Loved. 

A  Regular  Active  Verb  is  conjugated  in  the  fol 
lowing  manner : 

To  Love. 


Indicative  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE. 

aiNGULAB.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  love.*  1.  We  love* 

2.  Tbou  lovest  2.  Ye  or  you  love. 

3.  He,  sbe^  or  it,  lovetbf  or  loves.         3.  Tbev  loved. 

•  Id  the  preamt  and  impeifcct  temet,  we  ok  a  cBflereot  fenn  oT  the  verii,  when  we 
■KintoexpreBi  enefEyuidpoBtiveneH:  ai,  **ldblove:  tbou  iins<  love:  beibulove; 
IdUtove^tlKwdUinoveskedMlloTe.'*  * 

•f  Dr.  OeoCe  jufftly  obMfva,  that  this  teiAiaatiai  of  the  third  penon  nngufair  in  elk,  U 
BOW  vfiyr.irelv  ased,  etor  jl»nsflubftitutedforit  Thb  practice  n  ditapproved  by  Ad- 
Abku  a»  ^  miiitipl^ni  a  letter  wnich  was  before  too  fraqpent  m  the  Em^im  tongue ;  nnd 
adding  to  tliat  bisnrig  m  our  lanpng^  whkh  is  tafan  so  muirh  notice  of  1^  foreiimers."— 
Kotwithstaodiof^  this  reproach,  it  has  been  apOy  observed,  that  ou  pasns&in  Eo^isfa  prase 
or  verse,  ca^hihits,  withia  aif  equal  qsoe,  lob  a  rcpttitioo  of  the  abilaat  letter,  ai  the 
ioUowiBg  quotation  from  Boraoe: 

Bes  Itahs  annk  tutQis»  moribiB  onei; 
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IMPERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  I  loved. 

2.  Thou  lovedst. 

3.  He  loved. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  loved. 

3.  They  loved. 


PERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  I  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  loved. 

3.  He  hath  or  has  loved. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  have  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  loved. 

3.  They  have  loved. 


PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  I  had  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadst  loved. 
S.  He  had  loved. 


PLURAL. 

f.  We  had  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  loved. 

3.  They  had  loved. 


FIRST  FUTURE  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  love. 

2.  Thou  sbalt  or  wilt  love. 
J.  He  shall  or  will  love. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  shall  or  will  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  love. 

3.  They  shall  or  will  love. 


SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

] .  I  shall  have  loved. 
2   Thou  wilt  have  loved. 
3.  He  will  have  loved. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  shall  have  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  loved, 

3.  They  will  have  loved. 


Those  lenses  are  called  simple  tenses,  which  are  formed 
of'thr  principal,  without  an  auxiliary  verh:  ae,  ^' I  love,  I 
loved.^  The  compound  tenses  are  such  as  cannot  be  formed 
without  an  auxiliary  verb :  as,  *^  I  have  loved  ;  I  had  loved ;  I 
shall  or  will  love ;  I  may  love ;  I  may  be  loved  ;  I  may  hart 
been  loved ;"  be.  Those  compounds  are,  however,  to  bo 
cousidaiied  98  on]j  difiereut  forms  of  tbc  wpae  ^tc^% 
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Imperative  Mood. 

S1NGUI.AB.  PLURAL. 

!•  Let  ine  lore*  1*  Let  us  love. 

%  Love,  or  love  tboQ  qr  do  ^  Love,  or  love  ye  or  you,  (^ 

thoii  love.  do  ye  love. 

3.  {let  bim  loye*  3.  Let  them  love. 

Potential  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE. 

SflKGI^iAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  may  pr  can  love.  1*  We  may  or  can  love- 
ly Tbou  mayst  or  canst  Ipve.  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  love. 
8t  He  9iay  or  c^  love.            3.  Tbey  may  or  can  love^ 

IMPERFECT  TENSE, 

I 

LINGULAR.  PLURAL^ 

I*  I  miebt,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would,  or 

sbouTd  leve.  should  love. 

3.  Tbou    migbtst,    couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you    might,    could, 

wouldst,  or  sbouldst  love.  would,  or  should  love. 

S.  He  might,  could,  would,  3.  Tbey  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  Joye.  or  should  love* 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAIL  PLURAL. 

1. 1  may  or  can  baye  loved.       1*  We  may  or  can  have  loved. 

2.  lliou  mayst  ar  canst  have      2.  Ye  or  you  may   or   can 

loved.  have  loved. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  loved.    3.  Tbey  may  or  can  have  loved^ 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

S.  I  might,  co\ild,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would, 

should  have  loved.  or  should  have  lovirt. 

S«  Tbou    migbtst,     couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 

wouldst,     or    sbouldst  would,  or  should  have 

baye  loved.  loved. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would|  3.  Tbey  might,  could,  would, 

^r$boal4  b»fe  iored-  ^r  abQiuil  baye  loved. 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE  * 

SIRC.ULAR.  PLCRAL. 

1 .  If  I  love.  1.  If  we  love. 

2.  If  tbou  love.  2.  If  ye  or  you  love* 
$•  If  be  love.  3.  If  they  love. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood,  are,  in  generali  similar 
to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indicative  mood.  See 
paces  76,  94,  95. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  tbe  scholar,  to  remark  in  this  place, 
that  though  only  the  conjunction  if  is  aflSxed  to  the  verb,  anv 
other  conjunction  proper  for  the  subjunctive  mood,  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  occasionallv  annexed.  Tbe  instance  giv« 
en  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  subject :  more  would  be  tedi^is, 
and  tend  to  embarrass  tbe  learner. 

Infinitive  MoocL 

l^REscNT  TENSE.    To  love.  pERFBCT-    To  bave  love^f 

Participles. 

PREBKNT.    Loving.  PEBPECT.    Loved. 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.   Having  loved. 

The  active  verb  may  be  conjugated  differently,  by  adding 
its  present  or  active  participle  to  the  auxiliary  verb  to  ie, 
through  all  its  moods  and  tenses  :  as,  instead  of  ^'  I  teach, 
thou  teachest,  he  teaches,'^  &c. ;  we  may  say,  ^^  I  am  teacbingj, 
tbou  art  teaching,  he  is  teaching,"  &c  :  and  instead  of  'Hi 
taught,"  &c.  '*  I  was  teaching,"  &c. :  and  so  on  through  all  the 
variations  of  the  auxiliary.  This  mode  of  conjugation  basi 
on  particular  occasions,  a  peculiar  propriety ;  and  contribute^ 
to  tbe  barmonjT'and  precision  of  the  language*  These  formt 
of  expression  are  adapted  to  particular  acts,  not  to  general 
habits,  or  afTections  of  tbe  mind.  They  are  very  frequently 
applied  to  neuter  verbs  i  as,  ^^  I  am  musing ;  he  is  sleeping.^f 

*  On  the  propriety  of  deDomiiiatiiK  tbif  the  preMiit  tense  oT  tlie  mlkmeOft  ttiood,  ne 
Di^noleMvtherndorthelOtiiRufe. 

«€  iiHm«f«K/ tew;  «i^af  A  Iqiliet  d^i^  ol^ 
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Some  gr&mmariane  apply*  what  is  called  tbe  conjunctive  ter- 
mination^ to  the  person  of  tbe  principal  rerb,  and  to  its 
auxiliari$V4brough  all  tbe  tenses  of  tbe  subjunctive  mood. 
But  this  is  certainly  contrary  to  tbe  practice  of  good  writers. 
Johnson  applies  this  termination  to  the  present  and  perfect 
tenses  only.  Lowth  restricts  it  entirely  to  tbe  present  tense ; 
and  Priestley  confines  it  to  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses. 
This  difference  of  opinion  amongst  grammarians  of  such  emi- 
nence, may  have  contributed  to  that  diversity  of  practice,  so 
observable  in  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  Uniformity 
in  this  point  is  highly  desirable.  It  would  materially  assist 
both  teachers  and  learners;  and  would  constitute  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  our  language.  On  this  subject  we  adopt 
tbe  opinion  of  Dr.  Lowth ;  and  conceive  we  are  fully  warrant- 
ed by  bis  authority,  and  that  of  the  most  correct  and  elejgant 
writers,  in  limiting  the  conjunctive  termination  of  the  pnnci* 
pal  verb,  to  tbe  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  pre- 
tent  tense. 

Srammarians  have  not  only  differed  In  opinion,  respecting 
the  extent  and  variations  of  the  subjunctive  mood ;  but  a  few 
of  them  have  even  doubted  the  existence  t>f  such  a  mood  in 
the  English  language.  These  writers  assert  that  tbe  verb  has 
no  variation  from  the  indicative ;  and  that  a  conjunction  added 
to  tbe  verb,  gives  it  no  title  to  become  a  distinct  mood  ;  or,  at 
most,  no  better  than  it  would  have  if  any  other  participle  were 
loined  to  it.  To  these  observations  it  may  be  replied  ;  1st.  Jt 
IS  evident,  on  inspection,  that,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the 
present  tense  of  the  principal  verbs,  the  present  and  imperfect 
tenses  of  the  verb  to  he,  and  the  second  and  third  persons,  in 
both  numbers,  of  tbe  second  future  tense  of  all  verbs;*  require 
a  variation  from  the  forms  which  those  tenses  have  in  the  indi- 
cative mood.  So  much  difference  in  the  form  of  the  verb, 
would  warrant  a  correspondent  distinction  of  mood,  thoush  the 
remaining  Darts  of  tbe  subjunctive  were,  in  all  respects,  similar 
to  those  oithe  indicative.  In  other  languages,  a  principle  of 
this  nature  has  been  admitted,  both  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs, 
tod  the  declension  of  nouns.  2d.  There  appears  to  be  as  much 
propriety  in  giving  a  conjunction  the  power  of  assisting  to  form 
tbe  subjunctive  mood,  as  there  is  in  allowing  the  particle  to 
to  have  an  effect  in  tbe  formation  of  the  infinitive  mood.f    3d. 

Bonni  and  pmnoans,  in  the  mne  vnannn  as  rtihs  do ;  in  it  not  manifest,  that  it  l^  a  species 
erfonDofthevertsand  that  it  cannot  beproperijr  considered  asa  dintioct  partoffpeechp 
*  We  think  it  hat  heen  proved,  that  tbe  auxiliary  w  a  constituent  part  oCthe  verb  to 
w^krh  H  fdatet  i  that  tbe  principal  and  its  auiiliary  Ssxm  but  one  vero. 

f  Cofmmctions  have  an  influence  on  the  mood  oTthe  Iblkmiocverb.  Xhr.  BeaiUe. 

|3aigiiiKtioaibav«mDBtiflmB8ovenuiieDtQfiBQQdii  j^r,  i^nfC^ 
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A  conjunction  added  to  the  verb,  shows  the  manner  of  beings 
doing,  or  suffering,  which  other  particles  cannot  show  :  ibej 
do  not  coalesce  with  the  verb,  and  modify  it  as  conjunctions 
do.  4th.  It  may  be  said,  "  If  contingency  constitutes  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  then  it  is  the  sense  of  a  phrase,  and  not  a  con- 
junction that  determines  this  mood."  But  a  little  reflection 
will  show,  that  the  contingent  sense  lies^n  the  force  of  the  coo- 
junction,  expressed  or  understood. 

This  subject  may  be  farther  illustrated,  by  the  following 
observations. — Moods  have  a  foundation  in  nature.  They 
show  what  is  certain  ;  what  is  possible  ;  what  is  conditional ; 
what  is  commanded.  They  express  also  other  conceptions 
and  volitions  ;  all  signifying  the  manner  of  being,  doing,  or  suf- 
fering. But  as  it  would  tend  to  obscure,  rather  than  elucidate 
the  subject,  if  the  moods  were  particularly  enumerated,  gram- 
marians have  very  properly  given  them  such  combinations  and 
arrangements,  as  serve  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  part  of  laa- 
guaee,  and  to  render  the  knowledge  of  it  easily  attainable. 

The  grammars  of  some  languages  contain  a  greater  number 
of  the  moods,  than  others,  and  eidiibit  them  in  different  forms. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  tongues  denote  them,  by  particular 
variations  in  the  verb  itself.  This  form,  however,  was  the  ef- 
fect of  ingenuitv  and  improvement ;  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  The  moods  may  be  as  effectually  de- 
signated by  a  plurality  of  words,  as  by  a  chanee  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  word  ;  because  the  same  ideas  are  denoted, 
and  the  same  ends  accomplished,  by  either  manner  of  ex- 
pression'. 

On  this  ground,  the  moods  of  the  English  verb,  as  well  as 
the  tenses,  are,  with  great  propriety,  formed  partly  by  tht 
principal  verb  itself,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  which  that 
verb  derives  from  other  words.  For  further  observations,  re- 
lative to  the  views  and  sentiments  here  advanced,  see  pages 
66 — 68.  75—77.  Section  9  of  this  chapter,  and  Note  8  of 
the  I9th  Rule  of  Syntax. 


PASSIVE. 


Verbs  Passive  are  called  regular,  when  they  form 
their  perfect  participle  by  the  addition  of  d  or  ed  to 
the  verb:  as,  from  the  verb  ^^To  Love,"  is  formed 
the  passive,  '^  I  am  loved,  I  was  loved,  I  shall  be 
loved/^  &c. 
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A  passive  verb  is  conju^ted  by  adding  the  p^r- 
feet  participle  to  the  auxiliary  to  &e,  through  all  its 
changes  of  number,  person,  mood,  and  tense,  in  the 
following  manner. 

To  Be  Loved. 


Indicative  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAK. 

1.  lam  loved.  1.  We  are  loved. 

2-  Thou  art  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  are  loved. 

3.  He  is  loved.  3.  They  are  loved. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAIU  PLURAL. 

1.  I  was  loved.  1.  We  were  loved. 

3.  Thou  wast  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  were  loved. 

3«  He  was  loved.  3.  They  were  loved. 

PERFCET  TENSE- 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  have  been  loved.  I.  We  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  been  loved.        2.  Ye  or  you  have  been  loved. 
8.  He  hath  or  has  been  loved.  3*  They  have  been  loved. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

U  I  had  been  loved.  1.  We  had  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadst  been  loved.       2.  Ye  or  you  had  been  loved. 

3.  He  had  been  loved.  3.  They  had  been  loved. 

FIRST  FUTURE  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be  loved.  I.  We  shall  or  will  be  loved. 

M.  Thou   shalt  or   wilt  be  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be 
)oved.  loved. 

S  He  shall  dr  will  be  Joved.  3.  Tbey  aball  onmlL  he  loved. 
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SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE, 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

!•  I  shall  have  been  loved.  1.  We  shall  bare  been  loved. 

2*  ThoQ   wilt    have  beeD  2.  Te  or  yoa  will  have  beea 

loved.  loved. 

3.  He  will  have  been  loved.  3.  Thejr  will  have  been  loved/ 

Imperative  Mood. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Let  me  be  loved.  1.  Let  us  be  loved. 

2.  Be  thou  h>ved>  or  do  thou  2.  Be  ye  or  yon  lovedi  or  do 
be  loved.  ye  be  loved. 

3.  Let  him  be  loved.  3.  Let  them  be  loved. 

Potential  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSEi 

SIKGULAB.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  may  or  can  be  loved.  1.  We  may  or  can  be  loved* 

S.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be  2.  Ye  or  yon  may  or  can  b^ 

loved.  loved. 

8.  He  may  or  can  be  loved.  3.  They  may  or  can  be  lovedf 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

h  I  mighty  could,  Would^  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would,  <f 

shoiuid  be  loved.  should  oe  loved. 

8.  Thou  mightst,   couldst,  2.  Te  or  you    might,   couldt 

*     wouldst,  or  shouldst  be  would,      or     sbotdd      be 

loved.'  loved. 

8.  He  mieht,  could,  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  be  loved.  or  should  be  loved. 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

SIirOULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  1  may  or  can  have  been   !•  We  may  or  c«n  biKfie  beea 
loved.  loved* 
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2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  2.  Ye  or  yoa  may   or  can  bare 
been  loved.  been  loved. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  been  3.  They  may  or  can  have  been 
loved.  loved. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLUHAL. 

!•  I  might,  could,  would,  w  1.  We  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  have  been  loved.  should  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  2.  Te  or  you  might,  could, 
wouldst,     or    shouldst  would,    or   should    have 

have  been  loved.  been  loved. 

8.  He  might,  could,  would,  or  3.  They  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  have  been  loved.  shotdd  nave  been  loved. 

Subjunctive  Mood 
PRESENT  TENSE^ 

SINCi'lTLAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  I  be  loved.  1.  If  we  be  loved. 

2.  If  thou  be  loved.  2.  If  ye  or  you  be  loved* 

3.  If  he  be  loved.  3.  If  they  be  loved. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  I  were  loved«  1.  If  we  were  loved. 

2.  If  thou  wert  loved.  2.  If  ye  or  you  were  loved. 

3.  If  he  were  loved.  &  If  they  were  Foved* 

The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood,  are,  in  general,  similar 
to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indicative  mood.    See 
pages  80, 81,  94,  and  the  notes  under  the  ninteenth  rule  of^ 
Syntax. 

Iniinitive  Mood. 


PRF.SERT  TENSE.  PERFECT. 

To  be  loved.  To  have  b«en  lovedL 
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PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT.  Being  lored« 

FERFCCT  OR  PASSIVE*  Loved. 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.  Having  been  loved. 

When  an  auxiliary  is  joined  to  the  participle  of  the  prio- 
cipal  verb,  the  auxiliarv  goes  through  all  the  variations  of 
person  and  number,  and  the  participle  itself  continues  inva* 
Tiably  the  same.  When  there  are  two  or  more  auxiliaries 
joined  to  the  participlei  the  first  of  them  only  is  varied  ac- 
cording to  person  and  number.  The  auxiliary  mutt  admits  of 
no  variation. 

The  neuter  verb  is  conjugated  like  the  active ;  but  as  it 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  passive,  it  admits^ 
in  many  instances,  of  the  passive  form,  retaining  still  the 
neuter  signification  :  as,  '^  I  am  arrived ;"  '*  I  was  gone ;" 
'*I  am  grown.''  The  auxiliary  verb  am^  wasy  in  this  case, 
precisely  defines  the  time  of  the  action  or  event,  but  does 
not  change  the  nature  of  it;  the  passive  form  still  express* 
ing,  not  properly  a  pai^ion,  but  only  a  state  or  condition  of 
being. 


Section  9. 

ObservcUions  im  Pa$sive  Verbis 

Some  writers  on  gramn^ar  assert,  that  there  are  no  Passive 
Verbs  in  the  English  language,  because  we  have  no  verbs  of 
this  kind  with  a  peculiar  termination,  all  of  them  being  form- 
ed by  the  different  tc  nses  of  the  auxiliary  to  ie,  joined  to  the 
(Missive  participle  of  the  verb.  This  is,  however,  to  mistdce 
the  true  nature  of  the  English  verb ;  and  to  regulate  it,  not  oo 
the  principles  of  our  own  tongue,  but  on  those  of  foreiq^n 
languages.  The  conjugation,  or  the  variation  of  the  English 
verb,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  verbs,  is  accomplished  by 
the  means  of  auxiliaries ;  and  if  it  be  alleged  that  we  have 
no  passive  verbs,  because  w^  cannot  exhibit  them  without 
having  recourse  to  helping  verbs,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be 
said,  that  we  have  no  ptifect^  pluperfect,  or  future  tense^  ia 
the  indicative  or  subjunctive  mooa ;  since  these,  as  well  ^ 
ef^we  other  poitf  of  the  verb  Ktif^,  ^tt  fom^dby  %uiji^viift%» 
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Even  thts  Gree^  inti  Laiia  pvis^ire  Tcrbs  require  an  aux- 
iliary :ij  .vjujiijpue  sume  o(  iheir  tenses ;  namely,  the  former, 
in  :!^e  inceri  n  rise  opc^dve  and  subjunctive  moods;  and 
tlie  .ai>r.  n  'Jie  perfect  and  ploperfect  of  the  indicative, 
tixe  ler'ifcr.  iiupertecu  and  tu:ure.  of  the  subjunctive  mood, 
auu  '.ue  7vf:*e«jt  ut  uie  inftciiive.  The  deponent  verbs,  in 
L.iun.  -v'luire  ii^ij  in  auxilary  :o  conjugate  several  of  their 
:e!!^'s  IT  ;i!f  ^^aiesnenc  dcuc<:ar*jv  prcves,  that  the  conju- 
rii!v'ii  jf  1  vTjirj.  I]  t:!^  .earneri  bo^ja^es.  does  not  consist 
av»t*:y  u  rar-i:^  .je  rum  jc  i.**  or  filial  verb.  It  proves 
a  ,1*  nsTH?  \u:yjas»:s.  '.ikis  our  ow3  lonroaze.  sometimes  con- 
;UC''L'  ^'^^  ^  lu^^iiaiy.  jnii  <0ined3«s  without  it.    There 

>*  :!ut-<fu.  1  i.aereuct:.  W'^a:  u<!  Learred  languages  require 
:v  :e  iu^.c.  ii  iuaiie  iK«r.iace<w  :.:e  peculiar  ^cius  uf  our  own 
anrcii'  jc:i^e>  is.  nj  ic.  in  dccve  veros,  pnQcipally,  and  in 
'ja>^\r  jiit'^  a'nv»f,>^iv.     tj  *i!.:r^.  i::e  vorbiioa  ofthe  verb^ 

a  w?i^>.x  u:u  Lu'.::i,  >  4:^ccn.;v  accoG'pii^hed  by  prefixes,  or 
■t  •:iiu^.:*.'i*^.  iuutd  :■»  '.jf  v^r-i  ics*:'!';  m  Engtisb,  by  the  ad* 

r*K-  y.  ,1x1  .  iiyii?  ics  in  aany  re^pec:^,  materially  dif- 
'Vfix*!.  "ivai  .ac  ^Mi-wi '■ji;cuvc-'*-  1:  •Ss.  ihene fore,  very  po8- 
>4.i4t'  >»  jc  .ir.^i.!.*'-:  vMirxf\v^  xud  to  csisiead  and  perplex 
^♦uJcv  ♦»  1*1  ■ji:*;t?;'uci'=*i'*i»>  iztacbcitnt  tc>  the  principles 
9ii\i  ^i-'^i'sit •!»i.  »'  .'  *r^  G'^f^i  and  Laiiii  Grammarians. 
>4  *i  if  ji  .-.••  -.-i  -  .'if  jl:"t  :>"-".'«'»»\  :y,  ubiv*-i  we  meet  with 
»ii  K'  *"i:p^-i  J.  ^'.'x^  K  c  >!^  iirammanans.  on  the  subject 
vN  »v»>,  iKO«*>.  j*>.f  w\.'.'  ■  ;■*•  '-'?-  has  arisen  iVoni  the  mis- 
$pi.«..cj.'.o:  V  :ai«s  ^-^  c  i"*'  3j»t  to  think,  that  the  old 
'rA.'u>  •:->:  i\v.i*5  ,v  aiiichtd  '.o  the  identical  forms  and 
u^;'^>*  ;o  ■•  ,-*  :•%•>{  «v.Tf  a::c;c:lly  attached.  But  if  we 
:\v  .*  ; :  »  j*  ^. '.\-.\  ini  v*vr«r!y  a,* "a?:  the  names  to  the  pe- 
cvi  ^.  ■i.vv.-.^  ^.:'c  .  jl;u,v  c:  ••i*  il^irp?  in  our  own  language, 
»v  '*4M ;  N*  c  j'i/ aa.i  c,*^j'::?:fr:  in  our  ideas;  and,  conse- 
^\^'''   .     .*5  .zr  jS;*  u^  rv.-.-v-c;::  th^fui  iatelliciblv  to  those 

V*«*  H-*>;.-^.'.  .•  s  wivh  wr  I"5Tif  nade  under  thb  head, 
A  V*  .\*  I V  :<.o; ^v:  ^\  t:<  »\\n>  :a  ir\^-«rr  place,  will  not  ap- 
-V  -.'  •  '*'  ^'Vsr/r^-^vcs  x:\X  cjwr-  ** '  ac<ir;s  so  a*  to  require  us 
.-,»  *%•>%'.  j-K>  a-xi  *vv^;!sNv.5  <  ;.  ir  :,>  iho^  of  the  Greek 
^•x:  i  jk.  .;  ■yL.-^'..>*ir'ii  :V.-  x^;"  >ircc:J  lien  have  more  cases 
»i>jt.'.  ;X:v  4^"  ,vY.v«i,.-,'o  c  ,Nv:ifXKV.  tilth  the  article  and 
.vv-^  ^  a:>i  »  \c-  i  .  :  wv^c  i»#  a  uieless.  as  well  as  an  un- 
v.vV>  »;vvfc:A:,>  :  >..vr  <«vtt  K^^^sb  pxroosition  points  to, 
»«st  ^vtPTs-vis  K«  ec^  CAsf •  rATficfr  the  objective  ;  which  it 
alw*  !•«  *?i5L  ^r$|N(\^:  ^^  cc*  jcntn^  viertiis  and  participlei. 
Mm  H^  €^.w!pMm  ^^  »  E^i^  rail  in  fem,  throo^  all 
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being  useless  or  intricsie,  is  a  beautrful  and  regoUr  display  of 
it,  aud  indispensably  necessair  lo  the  language. 

Some  grammsi'ians  have  alleged,  that  on  the  same  ground 
that  the  voices,  moods,  and  tenses,  are  admitted  into  the 
English  tongue,  in  the  forms  for  which  we  have  coDtmded, 
we  should  ai-'u  admit  the  dual  number,  the  paulo  post  futun 
tense,  the  middle  voice,  and  all  the  moods  and  tenses  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  ibis  objection, 
though  urged  with  much  reliance  on  its  weight,  is  not  well 
founded.  If  the  arrangement  of  the  moods,  tenses,  ius.  which 
we  have  adopted,  is  suited,  to  the  idiom  of  our  tongue  ;  and 
the  principle,  on  which  the;  are  adopted,  is  extended  as  far 
as  use  and  convenience  require ;  where  is  the  impropriety  id 
arresting  our  progress,  and  fixing  our  forms  at  toe  point  of 
utililyf  A  principle  may  be  warranlably  assumed,  and  car^ 
tied  to  a  precise  convenient  extent,  without  subjecting  Its  sup- 
portei's  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  for  not  pursuing  it 
beyond  the  tine  of  use  and  propriety. 

The  importance  of  giving  the  ingenious  student  clear  and 
just  ideas  of  the  nature  of  our  verbs,  moods,  and  tenses,  wiQ 
apologize  for  the  extent  of  the  Author's  remarks  on  these 
nibjects,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  and  for  his  solicitude  to 
exemplify  and  explain  them. — He  thinks  it  has  been  proved, 
that  tite  idium  of  our  tongue  demands  the  arrangement  b« 
has  given  to  tlie  English  verb;  and  that,  though  the  teamed 
languages,  with  respect  to  voices,  moods,  and  tenses,  are,  ia 
general,  differently  constructed  from  the  English  tongue,  yet, 
m  some  rgspecls,  they  are  so  similar  to  il,  as  to  warrant  Ibe 
principle  which  be  has  adopted.  See  pages  66 — 68.  7£ 
77.     9  i— 95 :  and  Note  8  under  the  19lh  rule  of  Syntax. 


•         Cf  Irregvlar  Vtrhs. 

Irregular  Verbs  are  those,  which  do  not  form 
(heir  imperfect  tense,  and  their  perfect  participle,  b^ 
the  addition  of  d  or  ed  to  the  verb:  as, 


vabiol'5  sorts. 

tenses,  and  ner- 
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Even  the  Greek  and  Laiio  passive  verbs  reauire  an  aux- 
iliary to  conjugate  some  of  their  tenses ;  namely,  the  former, 
in  the  preterit  of  the  optative  and  subjunctive  moods ;  and 
the  latter,  in  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  the  indicative, 
the  perfect,  pluperiect,  and  future,  of  the  subjunctive  mood, 
and  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive.  The  deponent  verbs,  in 
Latin,  require  also  an  auxiliary  to  conjugate  several  of  their 
tenses.  This  statement  abundantly  proves,  that  the  conju- 
gation of  a  verb,  in  the  learned  languages,  does  not  consist 
solely  in  varying  the  form  of  the  original  verb.  It  proves 
that  these  languages,  like  our  own  language,  sometimes  con- 
jugate with  an  auxiliary,  and  sometimes  without  it.  There 
IS,  indeed,  a  difference.  What  the  learned  lan^ages  require 
to  be  done,  in  some  instances,  the  peculiar  genius  of  our  own 
tongue  obliges  us  to  do,  in  active  verbs,  principally,  and  in 
passive  ones,  universally.  In  short,  the  variation  of  the  verb, 
m  Greek  and  Latin,  is  generally  accomplished  by  prefixes,  or 
terminations,  added  to  the  verb  itself;  in  English,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  auxiliaries. 

The  English  tongue  is,  in  many  respects,  materially  dif- 
ferent from  the  learned  languages.  It  is,  therefore,  very  pos- 
sible to  be  mbtakeu  ourselves,  and  to  mislead  and  perplex 
others,  by  an  undistinguisbiog  attachment  to  the  principles 
and  arrangement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammarians. 
Much  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity,  which  we  meet  with 
in  the  writings  of  some  English  Grammarians,  on  the  subject 
of  verbs,  moods,  and  conjugalions,  has  arisen  from  the  mis- 
application of  namc^s.  We  are  apt*  to  think,  that  the  olc} 
names  must  always  be  attached  to  the  identical  forms  and 
thin^,  to  which  they  were  anciently  attached.  But  if  we 
rectify  this  mistake,  and  properly  adjust  the  names  to  tbe  pe- 
culiar forms  and  nature  of  the  things  in  our  own  language, 
we  shall  be  clear  and  consistent  in  our  ideas ;  and,  conse- 
quently, better  able  to  represent  them  intelligibly  to  those 
-whom  we  wish  to  inform. 

The  observations  which  we  have  made  under  this  head^ 
and  on  the  subject  of  the  moods  in  another  place,  will  not  ap- 
ply to  the  declension  and  cases  of  nouns,  so  as  to  require  us 
to  adopt  names  and  divisions  similar  to  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  :  for  we  should  then  have  more  cases 
than  there  are  prepositions  in  connexion  with  the  article  and 
noun :  and  after  all,  it  would  be  a  useless,  as  well  as  an  un- 
wieldy apparatus ;  since  every  English  preposition  points  to, 
and  governs,  but  one  case,  namely  the  objective  ;  which  is 
also  true  with  respect  to  our  governing  verbs  and  participles. 
But  the  conjopition  of  an  English  verb  in  form,  through  all 
Jig  moods  Mdieofies.  by  means  oC  aim\\aties^  «>  («t  ic^ia^ 
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being  useless  or  intricate,  is  «  beautiful  and  regular  display  of 
it,  aud  indispensabiy  necessary  to  the  language. 

Some  grammarians  have  aUeged,  that  on  the  same  ground 
that  the  voices^  moods,  and  tenses,  are  admitted  into  the 
English  tongue,  in  the  forms  for  which  we  have  contended, 
we  should  aisu  admit  the  dual  number,  the  paulo  post  future 
tense^  the  middle  voice,  and  all  the  moods  and  tenses  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  this  objection, 
though  urged  with  much  reliance  on  its  weight,  is  not  well 
founded.  If  the  arrangement  of  the  moods,  tenses,  &c.  which 
we  have  adopted,  is  suited,  to  the  idiom  of  our  tongue  ;  and 
the  principle,  on  which  they  are  adopted,  is  extended  as  far 
as  use  and  convenience  require ;  where  is  the  impropriety  in 
arresting  our  progress,  and  fixing  our  forms  at  the  point  of 
utility?.  A  principle  may  be  warrantably  assumed,  and  car- 
ried to  a  precise  convenient  extent,  without  subjecting  its  sup- 
porters to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  for  not  pursuing  it 
beyond  the  line  of  use  and  propriety. 

The  importance  of  giving  the  ingenious  student  clear  and 
just  ideas  of  the  nature  of  our  verbs,  moods,  and  tenses,  will 
apologize  for  the  extent  of  the  Author's  remarks  on  these 
subjects,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  and  for  his  solicitude  to 
exemplify  and  explain  them. — He  thinks  -it  has  been  proved, 
that  the  idiom  of  our  tongue  demands  the  arrangement  be 
has  given  to  the  English  verb ;  and  that,  though  the  learned 
languages,  with  respect  to  voices,  moods,  and  tenses,  are,  in 
general,  dilTernntly  constructed  from  the  English  tongue,  yet, 
in  some  respects,  they  are  so  similar  to  it,  as  to  warrant  the 
principle  which  he  has  adopted.  See  pages  66 — 68.  75 
77.     91—95 :  and  Note  8  under  the  19th  rule  of  Svntax. 

Section  10. 

•         Of  Irregular  Verbs. 

IrregulaPw  Verbs  are  those,  which  do  not  form 
their  imperfect  tense,  and  their  perfect  participle,  by 
the  addition  of  d  or  ed  to  the  verb :  as, 

Present. 

1  begin, 
I  knoWi 

IRRCGULAR  VERBS   ARB   OF   VARIOUS   SORTS. 

!•  Such  as  have  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses,  and  per- 
fect parricipJe^  tbe  same :  as, 


Imperfect. 

Perfect  Part. 

I  began. 

begun. 

I  knew, 

known. 

im 
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J^reieiit. 

Cost, 
Put, 


Imperfect. 

cost, 
put, 


Perfect  Psqt. 

cost, 
put. 


2.  Such  as  have  the  imperfect  tense,  and  perfect  participle, 
the  saiDe  :  as, 


Pretenc 

Abide, 
Sell, 


Imperfect* 

abode, 
sold. 


Perfect  Part. 

abode, 
sold. 


3.  Such  as  have  the  imperfect  teose,  and  perfect  participle^ 
different :  as, 


Plrescnc 

Arise, 
Blow, 


Imperfect. 

arose, 
blew, 


Perfect  Part. 

arisen, 
blown. 


Many  verbs  become  irregular  by  contraction  :  as,  '^  feed, 
fed ;  leave,  left  :^  others,  by  the  termination  en :  as,  ''  faU, 
fell,  fallen:"  others,  by  the  termination  gtU:  as,  '^buy^ 
bought ;  teach,  taught,"  &c. 

The  following  list  of  the  irregular  verbs  will,  it  is  presumed, 
be  found  both  comprehensive  and  accurate. 


Present. 

Imperfect 

Perf.  or  Pass.  Par^ 

Abide, 

abode. 

abode. 

Am, 

was, 

been.        • 

Arise, 

arose. 

arisen. 

Awake, 

awoke,  a. 

awaked. 

Pear,  to  bring  forih^  bare, 

born. 

iBear,  to  carry ^ 

bore. 

borne. 

Beat, 

beat, 

beaten,  beat. 

Begin, 

began, 

begun. 

Bend^ 

bent, 

bent 

Bereave, 

bereft,  u. 

bereft,  r. 

Beseech, 

besought. 

besought. 

Bid, 

bid,  badp| 

bidden,  bid. 

Bind, 

bound, 

bound. 

Bite, 

hit. 

bitten,  hit. 

lUet^d, 

bled, 

bled. 

Blow, 

blow, 

blowM. 

Break; 

brt»kr, 

broken. 

PrciUt 

Breed, 

Bring, 

BuUd, 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Catch, 

Chide, 

Choose, 

Cleave,  to  stick  or 
adhere^ 

Cleave,  to  splits 

Cling, 

Clothe, 

Come, 

Cost, 

Crow, 

Creep, 

Cut, 

Bare,  to  venturtj 

Pare,  r.  to  challenge. 

Deal, 

Dig,. 
Do, 

Draw, 

Drive, 

Drink, 

Dwell, 

Eat, 

Fall, 

Feed, 

Feel, 

Fight, 

Find, 

Flee, 

Fling, 

Fly, 
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Pert  or  Tul  Part. 

bred, 

bred. 

brought, 

brought. 

built. 

built 

burst, 

burst. 

bought, 

bought. 

cast. 

cast, 

caught,  R. 

caught,  R. 

chid. 

chiddeni  chid. 

chose, 

chosen. 

>  REGULAR. 

clove,  or  cleft. 

cleft,  cloven. 

clung. 

clung. 

clothed, 

clad,  R. 

came, 

come. 

cost. 

cost. 

crew,  R. 

crowed. 

crept, 

crept. 

•  cut. 

cut. 

durst, 

dared* 

6« 

dealt,  R. 

dealt,  R» 

dug,  R. 

dug,  R. 

did, 

done. 

drew. 

drawn. 

drove. 

driven. 

drank, 

drunk. 

dwelt,  R. 

dwelt,  R; 

«at,  or  ate. 

eaten. 

fell. 

fallen. 

fed. 

fed. 

felt. 

felt. 

fought. 

fought. 

found, 

found. 

fled. 

fled. 

flung. 

flung. 

flew, 

town. 

•f 


IM 
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PftMBtt 

Dapcnccfc 

Per£  or  Pftai.  Part 

Foiget, 

forgot. 

forgotten,  forgot 

Forsake, 

forsook, 

forsaken.* 

Freeze, 

froze, 

frozen* 

Get, 

got, 

got-t 

Gild, 

gilt,  B. 

gilt,  R. 

Gird, 

girt,  B. 

■girt,  a. 

Gi?e, 

gave, 

given. 

Go, 

went. 

gone. 

Gra?e, 

graved, 

graven,  r. 

Grind, 

ground. 

ground. 

Grow, 

grew. 

grown. 

Ha?e, 

bad. 

had. 

Hang, 

hung,  R* 

hung,  R. 

Hear, 

beard. 

heard. 

Hew, 

hewed. 

hewn,  R. 

Hide, 

hid. 

hid,  hidden. 

Hit, 

hit. 

llit 

Hold, 

held. 

held. 

Hurt, 

hurt. 

hurt. 

Keep, 

kept, 

kept. 

Knit, 

knit,R. 

knit,  R. 

Know, 

knew. 

known. 

Lade, 

laded, 

laden. 

i*y. 

laid. 

laid. 

Lead, 

led, 

led. 

Leave, 

left. 

left. 

Lend, 

lent, 

lent 

Let, 

let. 

let 

Ue,  to  lie  dawUf 

lay. 

lab. 

Load, 

loaded, 

laden,  r. 

Lose, 

lost. 

lost 

Make, 

made. 

made. 

*  Wtlker  obserret,  that  MOcod  hat  vnSM  hmuelf  of  the  Ikcmeer  hit  ai% 
(aa  art  u  apt  to  corrmt  grammar,  ai  it  b  to  raise  and  adorn  langnage,)  to  ots 
the  preterit  of  this  veA  fe  the  paitkipk : 

"  Hi'  immortal  mind  that  hathy&rMci 


f^K^tmkaaufyolmktt.    ltic<—pwid/ii|<hnh<ffllVa|f>ft&^ia. 
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Preteat 

linpcruct* 

PertorPftM.  Put. 

Meet, 

met. 

met. 

Mow, 

mowed. 

mown,  R* 

Pay, 

paid. 

paid. 

Put, 

put. 

put 

Read, 

read, 

read. 

Rend, 

rent, 

rent. 

Rid, 

rid. 

rid. 

Ride, 

rode^ 

rode,  ridden.* 

Ring, 

runfrrang. 

rung. 

Rise, 

rose, 

risen. 

Rive, 

rived, 

riven. 

Run, 

ran, 

run. 

Saw, 

sawed. 

sawn,  n, 

Say, 

said, 

said. 

See, 

saw, 

seen. 

Seek, 

sought, 

sought. 

Sell, 

sold. 

sold. 

Send, 

sent. 

sent. 

Set, 

set. 

set     ' 

Shake, 

shook, 

shaken. 

Shape, 

shaped, 

shaped,  shapen. 

• 

Shave, 

shaved, 

shaven,  a. 

Shear, 

sheared. 

shorn. 

Shed, 

shed. 

shed. 

Sbioe, 

shone,  r. 

shone,  r. 

Show, 

showed, 

shown. 

Shoe, 

shod. 

shod. 

Shoot, 

shot. 

shot 

Shrink, 

shrunk, 

shrunk. 

Shred, 

shred. 

shred. 

Shut, 

shut. 

shut. 

Sing, 

sung,  sang, 

sung. 

Sink* 

sunk,  sank, 

sunk. 

Sit, 

sat. 

sat/ 

Slay, 

slew. 

slain. 

ICtf 
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Pretent* 

Imperfect 

Perf.  or  ?»«.  Part. 

Sleep, 

slept. 

slept. 

Slide, 

slid, 

slidden« 

Sling, 

dung, 

slung. 

Slink, 

slunk, 

slunk. 

Slit, 

slit,  R. 

slit  or  slitted. 

Smite, 

smote. 

smitten. 

Sow, 

sowed, 

sown,  B. 

Speak, 

spoke. 

spoken. 

Speed, 

sped. 

sped. 

Spend, 

spent. 

spent. 

Spin, 

spilt,  R. 

spilt,  B. 

Spin, 

spun. 

spun. 

Spit, 

spit,  spait. 

spit,  spitten.*  ^ 

Split, 

split. 

split. 

Spread, 

spread. 

spread. 

Spring, 

sprung,  sprang. 

sprung. 

Sttnd, 

stood, 

stood* 

Steal, 

stole, 

stolen. 

Stick, 

stuck. 

stuck. 

Sting, 

stung. 

stung. 

Stinfc,^ 

stunk. 

stunk. 

Stride^ 

strode  or  stride, 

stridden. 

Stnce, 

struck, 

struck  w  strickeni 

String, 

strung, 

strung. 

Strive, 

stroTOf 

striven* 

Strow  w  Strew^ 

strowed  or  stitwedj 

(  strown,  strowed, 
'  (       strewed. 

Swear, 

swore. 

sworn. 

Sweatr 

swet,  B. 

swet,  B« 

Swelly 

swelled, 

swollen,  R; 

Swim, 

swum,  swatt, 

swum. 

Swbg, 

swung, 

swung.        X 

Take, 

took. 

taken. 

Teach, 

taught. 

taught* 

Tear, 

fore. 

torn. 

«ir/JM»  bacilli  «Mkic. 

Pratnt. 

Imperfect* 

Per£  or  Pan.  Pan. 

TeU, 

told, 

told. 

Think, 

tbougbty 

thought. 

Thrive, 

throve,  a. 

.    thriven. 

Throw, 

threw, 

thrown. 

Thnut, 

thniBt, 

thrust. 

Tread, 

trod, 

trodden. 

War, 

waxed^ 

waxen,  a. 

Wear, 

Wore, 

worn. 

Weave, 

wove, 

woven. 

Weep, 

wept, 

wept. 

Win, 

won, 

won. 

Wind, 

wouod, 

wound. 

Work, 

wrought, 

wrought  (yr  worked. 

Wring, 

wrung, 

wrung. 

Write, 

wrote, 

written. 

In  the  preceding  Bst,  some  of  the  verbs  will  be  found  to  be 
conjugated  regularly,  as  well  as  irregularly ;  and  those  which 
admit  of  the  regular  form  are  marked  with  an  r.  There  is  a 
preference  to  be  given  to  some  of  these,  which  custom  and 
judgment  must  determine.  Those  preterits  and  participles 
which  are  first  mentioned  in  the  list,  seem  to  be  the  most 
eligible.  The  Compiler*  has  not  inserted  such  verbs  as  are 
irregular  only  in  familiar  writing  or  discourse,  and  which  are 
improperly  terminated  by  ^,  instead  of  ed ;  as  learnt,  spelt, 
Bpilt,  £ec.  These  should  be  avoided  in  every  sort  of  com- 
position. It  is,  however,  piroper  to  observe,  that  some  con^ 
tractions  of  ed  into  ^,  are  unexceptionable ;  and  others,  tbli 
only  established  forms  of  expression :  as  crept,  dwelt,  gilt, 
&C. :  and  lost,  felt,  slept,  &c.    These  allowable  and  necessa* 

S  contractions  must  therefore  be  carefully  distinguished  by 
e  learner,  from  those  that  are  exceptionable.  The  worde 
which  are  obsolete  have  also  been  omitted,  that  the  learner 
might  not  be  induced  to  mistake  them  for  words  in  present 
use.  Such  are,  wreatben,  drunken,  holpen,  molten,  gotten, 
holden,  boundien,  be. :  and  swang,  wrang,  slank,  strawed,  gat^ 
t^rake,  tare,  ware,  &c. 
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Section  11. 

Of  Defective  Ftrbi  ;   and  of  the  differeni  vmyi  in  which  verbt 

are  conjugated. 

Defectitk  Verbs  are  those  which  are  qsed  onl^ 
in  some  of  their  moods  and  tenses. 

The  principal  of  them  are  these : 

pKtent  Imperfect.  Perf*  or  Pm.  Part, 

Can,  .  ^  could,  

May,  '  inigbt«  , 

Sball,  ahould,  

Will,  would,  

Hus^  must,  — 

Ougbtt  ought,  

■  quotb,  

That  the  yerbf  must  and  ought  have  both  a  present  and 
past  signification,  appears  from  the  following  sentences :  ^  I 
most  DOW  own  that  I  was  to  blame ;"  ^*  He  must,  at  that  time, 
have  been  mistaken ;"  *' We  ought  to  do  our  duty,  and  leave 
the  consequences ;"  ^  They  spoke  things  ^irhicb  they  ought 
not  then  to  have  spoken." 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  the  words  must  and  ought,  in 
the  preceding  sentences,  are  all  in  the  present  tense ;  on  the 

E9und,  that  the  expression,  ^'He  must,  at  that  time,  have 
en  mistaken,'*  implies,  **  It  is  necessary,  it  is  certain,  he 
was  at  that  time  mistaken;"  and  that  the  sentence,  *'They 
spoke  things  which  they  ought  not  then  to  have  spoken,''  sig- 
nifies that,  ^*  They  spoke  things  which  it  is  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  them,  not  then  to  have  spoken :"  we  may  reply  that, 
on  this  principle,  the  true  grammatical  constructions  of  sen- 
tences, may  be  often  strangely  perverted.  From  a  similar 
mode  of  reasoning,  the  words  suiy,  mighty  could,  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  may  be  considered  as  in  the  present  tense  ;  ^^  I 
may,  at  that  time,  have  been  mistaken;"  ^'He  might  have 
decided  better ;"  '*  They  could  have  finished  the  work  sooner :" 
since  may,  mightj  could,  may  be  converted  into,  ^  li  is  possible 
that  I  was,  at  that  time,  mistaken ;"  "  It  is  possible  for  him  to 
have  decided  better ;"  '*  It  is  possible  for  them  to  have  finished 
the  work  sooner." — ^We  have  shown  at  pages  61,  62,  of 
this  work,  that  one  phrase  may,  in  point  of  sense,  be  equiva- 
lent to  another,  though  its  grammatical  nature  is  essentially 
f/i/ferent 
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If  it  be  further  objected,  that  the  expression,  **  He  must 
have  been  deceived,"  is  is  incorrect  and  absurd  as  the  phrase, 
^^  He  intended  to  have  written,"  we  presume  that  the  objec- 
tion .is  wholly  destitute  of  foundation.  As  the  word  muit^  ia 
the  sentence  in  question,  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  there 
appears  to  be  no  impropriety  in  connecting  it  with  the  sub- 
sequent form  of  the  verb.  It  is  as  justifiable  and  regular  at 
the  helping  verbs  and  their  connexions  are,  in  the  followin|| 
sentences }  ^  He  may  have  been  deceived ;"  '^  He  might  have 
done  better ;"  '^  He  could  not  have  done  worse." — With  re- 
gard to  the  phrase,  **  He  ought,  when  the  officer  appeared, 
to  have  surrendered  himself;  we  observe  that  when  we  use 
the  verb  owhtj  this  is  the  only  possible  way  to  distinguish  the 
past  from  the  present.  See  the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  thlr* 
teenth  rule  of  Syntax. 

To  attempt  the  support  of  the  preceding  objections,  if 
that  could  support  them,  by  a  partial  construction  of  the 
English  verb,  and  considering  it,  in  no  part  of  its  formation, 
as  composed  of  the  participle  and  its  auxiliaiy,  would  be  to 
take  (bat  for  granted  which  is  disputed;  to  resort  to  an  hy- 
pothesis which,  we  presume,  has  already  been  sufficiently  con- 
troverted, and  shown  to  be  untenable. 

In  most  languages,  there  are  some  verbs  which  are  defec- 
tive with  respect  to  persons  These  are  denominated  impef' 
ional  verbs.  They  are  used  only  in  the  third  person,  be* 
cause  they  refer  to  a  subject  peculiarly  appropriated  to  that 
person:  as,  ^*It  rains,  it  snows,  it  hails,  it  lightens,  it  thun- 
ders." But  as  the  word  impersonal  implies  a  total  absence  of 
persons,  it  is  improperly  applied  to  those  verbs  which  have  m 
person :  and  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
m  Enelish,  nor  indeed,  in  any  language,  as  a  sort  of  verbs 
really  impersonal.^ 

The  whole  number  of  verbs  in  the  English  language,  re- 
gular and  irregular,  simple  and  compounded,  taken  together,' 
IS  about  4300.  The  number  of  irregular  verbs,  the  defective 
included,  is  about  177. 

Some  Grammarians  have  thought  that  the  English  verbs, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other  lan- 
guages^ might  be  classed  into  several  conjugations ;  and  that 
the  three  different  terminations  of  the  participle  might  be  the 

*  The  n)ea  urged  to  nrore  the  exiitenee  of  Impennna]  Verhi  ii,  in  fiihrtiiiicf,  u  Ibl- 
lam  I  waa  the  raMicr  will  perceive  that  it  in  not  wholly  destitute  of  pbuiibilit/.— There 
are  certain,  verhiu  which  do  od  admit  for  their  ni^ject  any  tUnc  that  Ihh  hfr.  or  iuiy 
thinf  that  ii  itrictrv  de6naMe :  such  as,  ^  It  raow^s  ft  hailf,  it  (reesei,  it  raioa,  it  liiibt*«s 
it  thunden.**    lo  tbk  pobt  of  view,  aod  with  this  eiphmatioD,  it  ii  w^ppoted,  by  foiae 

SnnDariaof,  that  our  language  oontaioi  a  few  Impenooal  Veiiii ;  that  u,  verbi  wliich 
l^re  the  exitteuce  of  fonie  action  or  itate,  hut  which  do  not  tcIr'  to  any  aaiaiate  beiii|, 
«x-  any  determinate  partiaihu'  futgnt 
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the  English  languages.  If  these  last  were  formed  graduali/i 
and  without  plan  or  metbodi  why  should  we  believe,  that  the 
Classic  tongues  were  otherwise  formed?  Are  tbey  more 
reg'ular  than  the  modern  ?  In  some  respects  tbey  may  be  so ; 
and  it  is  allowed  that  they  are  more  elegant :  for  of  two 
towns  tbat  are  built  without  a  plan,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ima* 
gine,  that  the  one  may  be  more  convenient  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  other.  But  every  polite  tongue  has  its  own 
rales ;  and  the  English  tbat  is  according  to  rule,  is  not  lesa 
regular  than  the  Greek  tbat  is  according  to  rule ;  and  a.devi-* 
ation  from  the  established  use  of  the  language,  is  as  much  an 
irregularity  in  the  one  as  in  the  otber:  nor  are  the  modes  of 
the  Greek  tongue  more  uniform  in  Xenoplion  and  Plato,  or 
of  tbe  Latin  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  tban  those  of  the  English 
are  in  Addison  and  Swift,  or  those  of  the  French  in  Rollini 
Vertot,  and  Fenelon. 

But  why  should  the  Inflections  of  language  be  considered, 
as  a  proof  of  refinement  and  art,  and  the  substitution  of 
auxiliary  words,  as  tbe  work  of  chance  and  of  barbarism  ? 
Nay,  what  evidence  can  be  brought  to  sbow,  that  tbe  loflec- 
tion  of  tbe  Classic  tongues  were  not  originally  formed  out 
of  obsolete  auxiliarv  words  prefixed,  or  subjoined,  to  nouns 
and  verbs,  orotberwise  incorporated  with  their  radical  letters.^ 
flome  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  this  was  actually  tbe 
case.  And  though  tbe  matter  does  not  now  admit  of  a  di- 
rect proof,  tbe  analogy  of  other  languages,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  gives  plausibility  to  the  conjecture. 

The  inflection  of  Hebrew  nouns  and  verbs  may,  upon  this 
principle,  be  accounted  for.  The  cases  of  the. former,  are 
marked  by  a  change  made  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  word  ;  and 
this  change  is  nothing  more  tban  a  contracted  preposition 
prefixed,  answering  to  the  English  ofj  to^  from :  as  if  instead 
of  antmalf  of  animal ^  to  animal,  from  animal^  we  were  to  pro- 
nounce and  write  animal,  frimmal^  ianimal,  franimal ;  which, 
if  we  were  accustomed  to  speak  so,  would  be  as  intelligible 
to  us,  as  animalj  anamalisj  antmolt,  were  to  the  Romans. — 
Of  the  Hebrew  verb,  in  like  manner,  tbe  persons  are  marked 
by  contracted  pronouns  subjoined  or  prefixed  to  tbe  radical 
letters.  Thus,  masar,  he  delivered  ;  masartha,  thou  deliver- 
edst,  from  masar,  the  root,  and  atha,  thou ;  masarthi,  I  de** 
livered,  from  masaty  and  aothi,  me,  be.  And  in  Erse,  a  very 
ancient  species  of  Celtic,  most  of  tbe  inflections  of  the  nouns 
and  verbs  may,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  be  analysed  in  a  way 
somewhat  similar. 

If  tbe  English  and  otber  modem  tonnes,  had  been  spokopi 

for  ages  before  tbey  were  written,  (which  we  have  rea^^on  to 

tbink  was  tbe  case  with  the  Greek  and  TjaUa,^  \^  it  \icobabIt 
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ttthnj  of  our  auxiliaries  would  have  been  shortened  and  soften^* 
9d ;  and  at  length  incorporated  with  the  radical  words,  so  as 
to  assume  the  form  of  initial  or  final  inflections.  For  it  is 
while  they  are  only  spoken  and  not  written,  that  languages 
are  most  liable  to  alterations  of  this  kind ;  as  they  hecome,  ia 
some  degree,  stationary  from  the  time  they  begin  to  be  Tisi* 
hie  in  writing.  But  we  know  that  writing  was  practised  ia 
many,  and  perhaps  in  most  European  nations,  previously  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  modern  languages :  from  which  we 
may  infer,  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  write  those  Ian* 
^ages  almost  as  soon  as  to  speak  them.  And  if  thus  our  au}b* 
iliary  words  were  kept  distinct  in  the  beginning,  and  marked 
as  such  by  our  first  writers,  it  is  no  wonaer  that  they  should 
have  remained  distinct  ever  since* 

Had  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  been  ascertained  by 
writing,  at  as  early  a  period  of  their  existence,  their  fate*  would 

{)erhaps  have  been  similar  :  and  their  inflections  might  now, 
ike  those  of  the   Hebrew,  have  been  easily  analysed  ;  and 
found  to  be  auxiliary  words  shortened  and  softened  by  collo- 

Juial  use,  and  gradually  incorporated  with  the  radical  part  cf 
le  original  nouns  and  verbs.  But  it  was  the  misfortune  of 
the  modem  languages,  (if  it  can  be  called  a  misfortune,)  that 
their  form  was^  in  some  measure,  fixed  before  it  became  so 
complete  as  it  might  have  been ;  that  without  passing  through 
the  intermediate  stages  of  childhood  and  youth,  they  rose  at 
once  (if  1  may  so  speak)  from  infancy  to  premature  manhood : 
and  in  regard  to  the  Classic  tonguiss,  it  was  a  fortunate  circum* 
stance,  that  their  growth  advanced  more  gradually,  and  that 
their  form  was  not  established  by  writing,  till  afler  it  had  beeo 
variously  rounded  and  moulded  by  the  casual  pronunciation  of 
successive  ages.  Hence,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  these  conjee* 
tures,  (for  they  lay  claim  to  no  higher  character,)  it  will  fol« 
low  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  are  for  this  reason  pe« 
culiarly  elegant,  because  they  who  first  spoke  them  were  lon|[ 
in  a  savage  state ;  and  that  the  modem  languages  are  for  this 
reason  legs  elegant,  because  the  nations  among  whom  they 
took^eir  rise,  were  not  savitge*  This  looks  very  like  a  para- 
dox. And  yet,  is  it  not  more  probable^  than  any  thing  which 
can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  that  contrary  supposition,  adopt- 
ed by  some  learned  men,  that  the  Classic  tongqes  were  plan- 
ned by  philosophers,  and  the  modern  languages  jumbled  nideljf 
into  form  by  barbarians  ? 

The  preceding  theory  of  Dr  Beattie,  though  modestly  of- 
fered by  him  as  conjecture  only,  appears  to  be  well  founded, 
and  entitled  to  considerable  respect  and  attention.    It  is  a  cu* 
pious  discusaioo :  and  well  adapted  to  lead  th£  slu&tuX  \ii^  cnV 
Vol.  I  P 
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cal  reflections^  and  to  further  inquiries,  respecting  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  Inflections  of  language. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OF   ADVERBS. 


An  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  a  verb,  an 
adjective,  and  sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to  ex- 
press some  quality  or  circumstance  respecting  it:  as, 
"  He  reads  well ;"  "  A  truly  good  man ;"  "  He  writes 
very  carrectly.^^ 

Some  adverbs  are  compared  thus :  *^  Soon,  sooner, 
soont'St ;"  "  often,  ofteher,  oftenest."  Those  ending 
in  ly^  are  compared  by  more  and  most :  as,  ^^  Wisely, 
more  wisely,  most  wisely." 

Adverbs  seem  originally  to  have  been  contrived  to  express 
compendiously  in  one  word,  what  must  otherwise  have  required 
fwo  or  more :  as,  '*  He  acted  wisely,"  for,  he  acted  with  wis- 
dom ;  ^  prudently,"  for,  with  prudence ;  ^^  He  did  it  here,'* 
for,  he  did  it  in  this  place ,  ^'  exceedingly,"  for,  to  a  great  de- 
gree }  *'  oUten  and  seldom,"  for  many,  and  for  few  times ; 
^^  very,'^  for,  in  an  eminent  degree,  &c« — Phrases  which  do 
the  ofiice  of  adverbs  may  properly  be  termed  adverbial  phrases, 
as,  ^*  He  acted  in  the  best  manner  possible."  Here,  the  words 
in  the  best  manner potsible^  as  they  qualify  the  verb  aetedy  may 
be  cnlled  an  adverbial  phrase. 

There  are  many  words,  in  the  English  language,  that  are 
sometimes  used  as  adjectives,  and  sometimes  as  adverbs :  as, 
*^  More  meiv  than  women  were  ih^re ;"  or,  *'  I  am  more  dili- 
gent  than  he."  In  the  former  sentence  more  is  evidently  an 
adjective,  and  in  the  latter,  an  adverb.  There  are  others  that 
are  sometimes  used  as  substantives,  and  sometimes  as  adverbs : 
as,  **  To-day's  lesson  is  longer  than  yestei-day's  :**  here  to-day 
and  yesterday  ^ve  substantives,because  they  are  words  that  make 
sense  of  themselves,  and  admit  besides  of  a  genitive  case :  but 
in  the  phrase,  "  He  came  home  yesterday,  and  sets  out  again 
to-day,"  they  are  adverbs  of  time ;  because  they  answer  to  the 
qaestion  when.  The  adverb  mtcc&  is  used  as  all  three :  as, 
''  Wbeve  much  is  given,  mucli  is  required  •>*  ^^  ^u&Yi  mwv«^ 
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bas  been  expended ;"  "  It  is  much  better  to  go  than  to  staj.** 
Id  the  first  of  these  sentences,  muck  is  a  sumtantive ;  in  the 
second*  it  is  an  adjective ;  and  in  the  third,  an  adverb.  In 
short,  nothing  but  the  sense  can  determine  what  they  are. 

Adverbs,  though  very  numerous,  may  be  reduced  to  certain 
classes,  the  chiefof  which  are  those  of  Number,  Order,  Placep 
Time,  Qjuantity,  Manner  or  Quaiitjr,  Doubt,  Affirmation,  Ne- 
gation, Interrogation,  and  Companson. 

1.  0{  number:  as,  "  Once,  twice,  thrice,"  &c. 

2.  Of  onfer:  as,  ^*  First,  secondly,  thirdly,  fourthly,  fifthly, 
lastly,  finally,"  &c. 

S.  Oi place :  as,  "  Here,  there,  where,  elsewhere,  anywhere, 
somewhere,  nowhere,  herein,  whither,  hither,  thither,  upward, 
downward,  forward,  backward,  whence,  hence,  thence,  wbj« 
tbersoever,"  &c. 

A.  Of  time. 

Of  time  present :  as,  '*  Now  to-day,"  kc. 

Odime  vast:  as,  "  Already,  before,  lately ;  yesterday,  bertt* 
tofore,  hitherto,  long  since,  long  ago,"  ttc. 

Of  time  to  come :  as, "  To-morrow,  not  yet,  hereader,  hence* 
forth,  henceforward,  by  and  by,  instantly,  presently,  immedi* 
ately,  strai^htways,"  &c. 

Of  time  indefinite :  as,  "  Oft,  often,  oft-times,  often-times, 
sometimes,  soon,  seldom,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  yearly,  al* 
ways,  whep,  then,  ever,  liever,  a^in,"  &c. 

5.  O! quantity :  M^  ''Much,  httle,  sufficiently,  bow  mucb| 
how  great,  enough,  abundantly,"  &c. 

6.  Of  manner  or  quality:  as,  "  Wisely,  foolishly,  justly,  on* 
justly,  quickly,  slowly,"  &c.  Adverbs  of  quality  are  the  most 
numerous  kind;  and  they  are  generally  formed  by  adding  the 
termination  ly  to  an  adjective  or  participle,  or  changing  le  into 
ly:  as, ''  Bad,  badly ;  cheerful,  cheerfully  ^  able,  ably ;  admi- 
rable, admirably." 

7.  Of  doubt :  as,  ''  Perhaps,  peradventure,  possibly,  per- 
chance." 

8.  Of  affirmation :  as,  '^  Verily,  truly,  undoubtedly,  doubtless, 
<;ertainly,  yea,  yes,  surely,  indeed,  really,"  be. 

9.  Of  negation :  as, ''  Nay,  no,  not)  by  no  means,  not  at  all, 
in  no  wise,"  &c. 

10.  Of  interrogation :  as,  "  How,  wliv,  wherefore,  whe- 
ther," &c. 

11.  Of  Comparison:  as,  "  More,  most,  better,  best,  worse.; 
worst,  less,  least,  very,  almost,  little,  alike,"  kc 

Besides  the  adverbs  already  mentioned,  there  are  many 
which  are  formed  by  a  combination  of  several  of  the  pre- 
positions with  the  adverbs  of  place  Aere,  there^  and  where :  a?; 
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"  Hereof,  thereof,  whereof;  hereto,  thereto,  whereto;  here" 
by,  thereby,  whereby  ;  herewith,  therewith ;  wherewith ;  here* 
in,  therein,  wherein ;  therefore,  (i.  e.  there-for,)  wherefore, 
(i.  e.  where- for,)  hereupon,  or  hereon,  thereupon,  or  thereon, 
whereupon,  or  whereon,  &c.  Except  therefore^  these  are  sel- 
dom used. 

In  lome  instances  the  preposition  suflers  no  change,  but 
becomes  an  adverb  merely  by  its  application ;  as  when  we 
sav,  **  be  rides  ahoui ;"  ^'  he  was  near  failing ;"  '*  but  do  not 
^fier  Uy  the  blanje  on  mc/' 

There  are  also  some  adverbs,  which  are  composed  of 
oouDS,  and  the  letter  a  used  instead  of  a/,  on,  be.  as,  **  Aside, 
athirst,  afoot,  asleep,  aboard,  ashore,  abed,  aground^ 
afloat,"  &c* 

The  words  when  andtrAere,  and  all  others  of  the  same  na- 
ture, such  as,  whence^  whither,  whenever^  wherever,  he  may  be 
properly  called  advvbial  conjunciionty  because  they  participate 
the  nature  both  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions  :  of  conjunctions, 
as  they  conjoin  sentences;  of  adverbs,  as  they  denote  the 
i^ttributes  either  of  Itme  or  of  place. 

It  may  be  particularly  observed,  with  respect  to  the  word 
Aerefmref  that  it  is  an  adverb,  when,  wirhout  joininp^  sentences, 
it  jonly  gives  the  sense  of,^  thai  reason.  When  it  gives  that 
sense,  and  also  connects,  it  is  a  conjunction  :  as,  '^  He  is  good, 
therefore  he  is  happy."  The  same  observation  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  words  canttquently^  nctordingli/^  and  the  like. 
IVhen  these  are  subjoined  to  and,  or  joined  to  if,  since,  he. 
diey  are  adverbs,  the  connexion  being  made  without  their 
belp:  when  they  appear  single,  and  unsupported  by  any 
other  connective,  they  may  be  called  conjunct ionft. 

The  inquisitive  scholar  may  naturally  ask,  what  ne- 
cessity there  is  for  adverbs  of  time,  whoii  verbs  are  provided 
with  tenses,  to  show  that  circumstance.  The  answer  is,  though 
tenses  may  be  sufficient  to  denote  the  greater  dislinclions 
of  time,  yet,  to  denote  them  all  by  the  tenses  would  be  a  per- 
plexity without  end*  What  a  variety  of  forms  must  be  given 
to  the  verb,  to  denote  yesterday^  today,  to morrovy,  fornterly^ 
htdy,just  fioir,  now,  immtdiately,  presently,  soon,  hereafter,  he. 
It  was  this  consideration  that  made  the  adverbs  of  time  ne^ 
-CfMsary,  over  afid  above  the  tepse:^* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF    PREPOSITIONS* 

Prepositions  serve  to  connect  words  with  one 
another,  and  to  show  the  relation  between  them. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  put  before  nouns  and 
pronouns :  as:  "  He  went  frwa  London  to  Yoric-'' 
^'  She  is  0601^  cl^sguise ;"  ^^  They  are  instructed  oy 
hinu» 

The  fbllowiof  it  a  lift  of  tliC  principal  prepfluiLtioDs : 


Of 

IDtO 

above 

at 

off 

to 

witbio 

below 

near 

00  or  upQQ 

for 

without 

between 

up 

among 

by 

over 

beneath 

down 

after 

vith 

imder 

from 

before 

about 

in 

through 

beyond 

behind 

against 

Verbs  are  often  compounded  of  a  verb  and  prepontion : 
as,  to  upholdf  to  invest^  to  overlook:  and  this  composition 
sometiofes  gives  a  new  sense  to  the  verb  :  as,  to  understand, 
to  withdraw^  to  forgive.  But  in  English,  the  preposition  is 
more  freauently  placed  after  the  verb :  and  separately  from  it, 
like  an  adverb  ;  m  which  situation  it  is  not  less  apt  to  affect 
the  sense  of  it,  and  to  give  it  a  new  meaning;  and  may  still 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  verb,  and  as  a  part  of 
it.  As,  to  casty  is  to  throw ;  but  to  cast  up,  or  to  compute^  an 
account^  is  quite  a  different  thing :  thus,  to  fail  on,  to  bear 
out,  to  give  over,  &c.  So  that  the  meaning  of  the  verb, 
and  the  propriety  of  the  phrase,  depend  on  the  preposition 
subjoined.  As  the  distinct  component  parts  of  these  words 
are,  however,  no  guide  to  the  sense  of  the  whole,  this  cir- 
cumstance  contributes  greatly  towards  making  our  language 
peculiarly  difficult  to  foreigners. 

|i)  the  composition  of  many  words,  tbeire  are  certato  syllai- 
bles  employed,  which  grammafians  have  called   inseparable 
repositions :  as,  be^  con,  mis^  &c.  In  bedeck,  conjoin,  mistake : 
ut  as  they  are  not  words  of  any  kind,  they  cannot  properly  bo 
called  a  species  of  preposition. 

One  ereat  use  of  prepositions,  in  English,  is,  to  express 
those  relations,  which,  in  some  languages,  are  chiefly  marked 
by  cases,  or  the  different  ending  of  nouns.  See  page  44. 
The  necessity  and  use  of  them  will  appear  from  the  following 
examples.    Jf  WjS  say,  "  be  whites  a  pen,"  ^  VVve^  \^\\  >^ 
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river,"  "  the  tower  fell  the  Greeks,**  "Lambeth  is  Westmin- 
ster-abbey/* there  is  observable,  in  each  of  these  expressions, 
either  a  total  want  of  connexion,  or  such  a  connexion  as  pro- 
duces falsehood  or  nonsense :  and,  it  is  evident,  that,  before 
they  oao  be  turned  into  sense,  the  vacancy  must  be  filled  up 
by  some  connecting  word  :  as  thus,  *'  He  writes  with  a  pen  ;'* 
**  they  ran  towards  the  river;"  "  the  tower  fell  upon  the 
Greeks;"  *^  Lambeth  is  over  against  Westminster-abbey.** 
We  see  by  these  instances,  how  prepositions  may  be  necessary 
to  connect  those  words,  which  in  their  signification  are  not 
naturally  connected. 

Prepositions,  in  their  original  and  literal  acceptation,  seem 
to  have  denoted  relations  of  place ;  but  they  are  now  used 
Jiguraiively  to  express  other  relations.  For  example,  as  they 
'who  are  above  h&ve,  in  several  respects,  the  advantage  of  such 
as  are  bdowj  prepositions  expressing  high  and  low  places,  are 
used  for  superiority  and  inferiority  in  eeneral :  as,  ^'  He  is 
n&ove  disguise ;"  "  we  serve  under  a  eood  master ;"  "  he  rules 
pver  a  willing  people  ;**  "  we  should  do  nothing  beneath  our 
character." 

The  importance  of  the  prepositions  will  be  further  perceived 
|>y  the  explanation  of  a  few  of  them. 

Of  denotes  possession  or  belonging,  an  eflfect  or  consequence 
and  other  relations  connected  with  these :  as,  "  The  house  of 
piy  friend ;"  that  is,  "  the  house  belonging  to  my  friend  ;*'  "  He 
{lied  q/*a  fever  ;*'  that  is,  ''  in  consequence  of  a  fever.'* 

To  or  unto^  is  opposed  toj^om :  as,  *^  He  rode  from  Sails- 
ji)ury  to  Winchester." 

For  indicates  the  cause  or  motive  of  any  action  or  circum- 
stance, &c. :  as,  ^^  He  loves  her^br  (that  is  on  account  of)  her 
amiable  qualities." 

By  is  generally  used  with  reference  to  the  cause,  agent,  • 
means,  &c. :  as,  "  He  was  killed  by  a  fall ;"  that  is,  ^^  a  fall  was 
the  cause  of  his  being  killed ;"  "  This  house  was  built  by 
bim  ;"  that  is,  **  he  was  the  builder  of  it." 

IVith  denotes  the  act  of  accompanying,  uniting,  &c. :  as, 
"  We  will  go  with  you  ;*'  "  They  are  on  good  terms  with  each 
other." — rPtYA also  alludes  to^be  instrument  or  means:  as, 
'*  He  was  cut  with  a  knife." 

In  relates  to  time,  place,  the  state  or  manner  of  being  or  act- 
ing, Sic.  as,  *'  He  was  born  in  (that  is  during)  the  year  1720;*' 
"  He  dwells  in  the  city ;"  "  She  lives  »n'affluence." 

Into  is  used  after  verbs  that  imply  motion  of  any  kind :  as, 
"  He  retired  info  the  country  ;'*  •'Copper  is  converted  into 
brass." 

fyithin^  rehtes  to  something  coioprehcnded  in  lany  place  or 
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time :  as,  *^  Tbey  are  wUhim  the  house ;''  ^^  He  began  and 
finished  his  work  within  the  limited  time.'' 

The  significatioD  of  without  is  opposite  to  that  oficithin :  as, 
"  She  stands  without  the  gate :"  But  it  is  more  frequently  op- 
posite to  with :  as,  ^  You  may  go  without  me.** 

The  import  and  force  of  the  remaining  prepositions  will  be 
readily  understood,  without  a  particular  detail  of  them.  We 
shall  therefore  conclude  this  head  with  observing,  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  distinguishing  the  use  of  the  prepo- 
sitions by  and  with ;  which  is  observable  in  sentences  Use  the 
following :  '*  He  walks  with  a  staff  by  moonlight ;"  ^^  He  was 
taken  by  stratagem,  and  killed  with  a  sword.  Put  the  one 
preposition  for  the  other,  and  say,  **  he  walks  by  a  staff  ufiA 
moonlieht ;"  "  he  was  taken  ufith  stratagem,  and  killed  by  a 
sword;' and  it  will  appear,  that  tbey  differ  in  signification 
more  than  one,  at  first  view,  would  be  apt  to  imagine. 

Some  of  the  prepositions  have  the  appearance  and  effect  of 


stood,  be  added,  they  will  lose  their  conjunctive  form :  as, 
*'  After  [the  time  when]  their  prisons,"  &c. 

The  prepositions  qfter^  before^  abovti  beneaAf  and  several 
others,  sometimes  appear  to  be  adverbs,  and  may  be  so  con- 
sidered :  as,  ^  I  bey  bad  their  reward  soon  a^er  ;"  ^<  He  died 
not  long  before ;"  '*  He  dwells  abotfe  ;"  but  if  the  nouns  time 
and  place  be  added,  they  will  lose  their  adverbial  form :  as, 
**  He  died  not  long  before  that  time^**  &c. 

Prepositions,  as  well  as  some  other  species  of  words,  have 
a  variety  of  significations.  It  will  both  eratify  and  instruct  the 
inquisitive  learner,  to  examine  some  of  the  various  meanings 
which  are  attached  to  the  preposition  for.  He  will  find,  that 
each  of  the  phrases  denoting  these  meanings,  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  substituted  for  the  preposition* 

1.  It  signifies,  because  of:  as,  '^  Let  me  sing  praises  for  his 

mercies  and  blessings." 

2.  With  regard  tOy  with  respect  to :  as,  **   For  me,  no  other 

happiness  I  own." 

3.  In  ike  character  of:  as,  *^  Let  her  goybr  an  ungrateful  wo** 

man." 

4.  By  means  of;  by  interposition  of:  as,  "  If  it  were  not  for 

Jjivine  Providence,  the  world  would  be  a  scene  of  coo* 
fusion." 
5^  For  the  sake  of:  as, "  He  died^  those  who  kne\i  \i\ii\  Wi\J' 

5.  Conducive  io  :sls,  *^  It  is  for  the  general  good?' 
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7.  ffith  viteniion  of  going  to  a  certain  place :  diS,  ^  We  sailed 

from  Pem  for  China." 

8.  In  expectation  of:  as,  ^<  He  waited  long  far  the  return  of 

bis  friend.'* 

9.  Instead  of:  as,  "  We  take  a  falling  meteorybr  a  star." 

10.  In  trarck  of:  as,  ^^  He  went  far  backybr  argainents." 

11.  In  favour  of:  as,  '^  One  party  whsfor  the  king,  the  otber 
for  the  people." 

12.  neeoming :  as,  ^^  It  were  more  for  bis  honour  to  submit  oh 

this  occasion." 
IS.  Notwithstanding :  as,  "  Far  any  thin^  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary,  the  design  may  be  accomplished." 

14.  To  preserve :  as,  **  I  cannot  for  my  life  comply  with  the 

proposal." 

15.  In  proportion  to :  as,  "  He  is  not  very  tall,  yet  for  his 

years  he  is  tall  " 

16.  JFor  the  purpose  of:  as,  **  It  was  constructed /or  sailing  in 
.  rough  weather. 

17.  To  be:  as,  ^'  No  one  ever  took  him  for  a  very  prudent 

man." 

18.  Jm  illustration  of:  as,  **  Thus  much,  for  the  first  point  un* 

der  consideration." 

19.  In  excjuatge  for :  as,  <*  Tbey  received  gold  for  their  glas$ 

beads."  t 

90.  During :  as,  ^'  He  was  elected  to  the  office^br  bis  life." 
21«  In  recompense  of:  as,  ^^  For  his  great  and  numerous  ser* 

vices,  they  voted  him  a  statue." 
22.  After  O,  it  denotes  an  expression  of  desire  :  as,  "  Oy  for  bet<^ 

ter  times  :*'  *'  O*for  a  place  of  rest  and  peace." 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  present  tbe 
reader  with  a  list  of  Prepositions,  which  are  derived  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  which  enter  into  tbe  compor 
lition  of  a  great  nuniber  of  our  words.  If  their  signification 
diould  be  carefully  studied  by  the  learner,  he  will  be  the  bet<* 
ter  qualified  to  understand,  with  accuracy,  tbe  meaning  of  a 
numerous  class  of  words,  in  which  they  form  a  material  part. 

The  Latin  prepositions  used  in  the  composition  of  English 
words,  are  tbe  following :  a,  abs^  ad^  ante^  ^c. 

A,  AB,  ABS, — signify /rom  or  away:  as,  to  averts  to  turn  from ; 

to  abstracty  to  araw  away. 
AD«"4ignifies  to  or  at:  as^  to  adhere^  to  stick  to ;  to  admire^  to 

wonder  at. 
ANTE-^meaos  before  :  as,  antsfedent^  going  before ;  to  anfedaf^i 
to  date  before. 
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ciKCUM — means  rounds  about:  as,  to  drctanjKavigalej  to  sail 
round. 

CON,  CON,  CO,  COL, — signify  together  :  as,  to  eatgain^  to  join  to- 
getber ;  to  compress^  to  press  together ;  to  co-operate^  to 
work  together  ;  to  collapse^  to  fall  together. 

coNTUA — agai/ut:  as»  to  contradict^  to  speak  against. 

DR — signifiesyrom,  down :  as,  to  depart,  to  retire  froaa ;  to  d^^ 
ject,  to  cast  dowq. 

Di— -osunc/er ;  as^  dUacerdte,  to  tear  asunder. 

1)15 — reverses  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  j^ 
as,  to  disagree,  to  dispossess. 

£,  KJLr^out :  as,  to  ejectj  to  throw  out ;  to  exdude^  to  shut  out. 

x^THk— beyond :  as,  extraordinary ^  beyond  the  ordinary 
course. 

IN — before  an  adjective,  like  un,  signifies  privation :  as,  m- 
decent^  not  decent ;  before  a  verb  it  has  its  simple  mean- 
ing :  as,  to  infusCf  to  pour  in  ;  to  injixy  to  fix  in. 

INTER — between :  as,  to  intervene^  to  come  between ;  to  inter" 
pose^  to  put  between. 

iNTKo — intOf  inwardi :  as,  to  introduce^  to  lead  into ;  to  intrgf- 
vertf  to  turn  inwards. 

OB — denotes  opposition :  as,  to  obfedy  to  oppose ;  to  (Aitruetj 
to  block  up ;  obitade^  something  standing  in  oppbsition. 

PER — through :  as,  to  perambulate^  to  walk  through ;  to  pef «> 
forate,  to  bore  through. 

POST — after :  as,  post  meridian,  afternoon ;  Poittcript,  written 
after,  that  is,  after  the  letter. 

FR£ — before :  as,  to  pre-existy  to  exist  before ;  to  prefix^  to  fil 
before. 

vsLiy-^forth  or  ftmvards :  as,  to  protend,  to  stretch  forth ;  to 
pryectj  to  shoot  forwards. 

TAMTEH—^asty  or  beyond :  as,  preterperfect,  pastperfect :  jpre« 
tematural,  beyond  the  course  of  nature. 

BE— -o^otit,  or  back :  as,  reprint,  to  print  again  ^  to  retrace,  to 
trace  back. 

RETRO — backwards:  retrospective^  looking  backwards;  retro^ 
gade,  going  backwards. 

SB— -an£2e,  apart :  as,  to  seduce,  to  draw  aside ;  to  secrete^  to 
put  aside. 

•VB — under :  as,  subterranean^  lying  under  the  earth ;  to  sub* 
scribe,  to  subsign^  to  write  under. 

Vol.  I 
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fiTBT£&— icnder:  as,  nibierfluouit  flowing  under. 

lUPJiR — abave^  or  aver:  as,  superacribe^  to  write  above ;  to  su* 
permte^  to  overlook. 

TRANS — over,  beyond,  from  one  place  to  another :  as,  to  tranS' 
port,  to  carry  over;  to  tramgrest,  to  pass  beyord;  to 
tranapkM,  to  remove  from  oiie  soil  to  another. 

The  Greek  prepositions  and  particles  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  English  words,  are  the  following :  a,  amphi,  anH, 
hjiper,  &c. 

A— ^signifies  privation  :  as,  anonymousj  without  name. 

Ajcpui — bothy  or  the  two  ;  as,  amphibioutj  partaking  of  both,  or 
of  two  natures. 

ANTi — against :  as,  antimonarchicdly  against  government  by  a 
single  person )  antiministerialj  against  the  ministry. 

HTPKBr-  over  and  above :  as,  kypercritUaly  over,  or  too  critical. 

HYPO-— under,  implying  concealment,  or  disguise :  as,  Ajrpo* 
eriief  one  dissembling  his  real  character. 

HETA— denotes  change  or  transmutation :  as,  to  metamorphose^ 
to  change  the  shape. 

f  IRI — round  about :  bs^  periphrasis,  circumlocution. 

nBf  nur'-^gether :  as,  sunod,  a  meeting,  or  coming  together; 
aympaihyy  fellowfeeung,  feeling  together. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

OF   CONJUNCTIONS. 

A  CONJUNCTION  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is  chiefly 
used  tor  connect  sentences ;  so  as,  out  of  two  or  more 
sentences,  to  make  but  one.  It  sometimes  connects 
only  words. 

Conjunctions  are  principally  divided  into  two 
sorts,  the  copulative  and  the  disjunctive. 

The  Conjunction  Copulative  serves  to  connect  or 
to  continue  a  sentence,  by  expressing  antiddition,  a 
supposition,  a  cause,  &c. :  as,  ^^  He  and  his  brother 
reside  in  London  ;"  "  I  will  go  if  he  will  accompany 
me  ;"  "  You  are  happy,  because  you  are  good." 

The  Conjunction  Disjunctive  serves,  not  only  to 
connect  and  continue  the  sentence,  but  also  to  ex- 
press opposition  of  meaning  in  different  degrees :  as, 
"  Though  he  was  frequently  reproved,  yet  he  did 
not  reform  ;"  "  They  came  with  ner,  but  they  went 
away  without  her.'' 

The  followiag  it  a  list  of  the  priiicip«I  oonjttiictioiit : 

The  Copulative.  And,  ir,  that,  both,  then,  since,  for,  be- 
cause, therefore,  wherefore. 

The  Disjunctive.  But,  or,  nor,  as,  than,  lest,  though,  unless, 
either,  neither,  yet,  notwithstanding. 

The  same  word  is  occasionally  used  both  as  a  conjunction 
and  as  an  adverb  ;  and  sometimes,  as  a  preposition.  "  1  rest 
then  upon  this  argument;"  then  is  here  a  conjunction :  in  the 
followmg  phrase,  it  is  an  adverb  :  *'  He  arrived  then^  and  not 
before."  ^*  I  submitted  ;  for  it  was  vain  to  resist :"  in  this 
sentence, ybr  is  a  conjunction ;  in  the  next,  it  is  a  preposition : 
"  He  contended  ybr  victory  only."  In  the  first  of  the  follow-* 
ing  sentences,  since  is  a  conjunction  :  in  the  second  it  is  % 
preposition ;  and  in  the  third,  an  adverb :  ^*  Since  we  must 
part,  let  us  do  it  peaceably  :"  ^*  I  have  not  seen  him  Jince 
that  time ;"  *<  Our  friea^bip  commenced  lonf^  «iiice«^^ 
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Relative  puoNOUNSy  as  well  as  conjunctions,  serve  to  con- 
nect sentences:  as,  '^  Blessed  is  the  man  who  fearetb  ibe 
Lord,  and  keepetb  bis  commandment*" 

A  relative  pronoun  possesses  tbe  force  botb  of  a  pronoun 
and  a  connective.  Nay,  tbe  union  by  relatives  is  ratber  closer, 
tban  tbat  by  mere  conjunotions.  Tbe  latter  may  form  two 
or  more  sentences  into  one ;  but,  by  tbe  former,  several  sen- 
tences may  incorporate  in  one  and  tbe  same  clause  of  a  sen- 
tence. Thus,  "  thou  seest  a  m^n,  and  be  is  called  Peler,"  is 
a  sentence  consisting  of  two  distinct  clauses,  united  by  tbe 
copulative  and  i  but,  *'  tbe  man  whom  thou  seest  is  called  Pe- 
ter," is  a  sentence  of  one  clause,  and  not  less  comprehensive 
than  the  other. 

Conjunctions  very  often  unite  sentences,  when  tbev  apr 
pear  to  unite  only  words;  as  in  the  following  instances :  '*  l)uty 
and  ii^terest  forbid  vicious  indulgences ;"  '*  Wisdom  or  folly 
goverbs  us."  Each  of  these  forms  of  expression  contains 
two  sentences,  namely ;  '^  Duty  forbids  vicious  indulgences ; 
interest  forbids  vicious  indulgences ;  ^'  Wisdom  governs  us,  or 
folly  governs  us;" 

Though  the  conjunction  is  commonly  used  to  connect  sen- 
tences together,  yet,  on  some  occasions,  it  merely  connects 
words,^  not  sentences :  as,  ^*  The  king  and  queen  are  an  amia* 
Ible  pair;"  where  tbe  affirmation  cannot  refer  to  each  ;  it  be- 
ine  absurd  to  say,  that  the  king  or  the  queen  only,  is  an  ami- 
mble  pair.  So  in  the  instances,  '^  two  and  two  are  four ;"  **  the 
fifth  arul  sixth  volumes  will  complete  the  set  of  booksl"  Pre- 
positions also,  as  before  observed,  connect  words ;  but  they  do 
it  to  show  the  relation  which  the  connected  words  have  to  each 
other ;  conjunctions  when  they  unite  wonjs  only,  are  design- 
to  show  the  relations,  which  those  words,  so  united,  have  to 
other  part0  of  tbe  sentence. 

As  there  are  many  conjunctions  and  connective  phrases 
appropriated  to  the  couplmg  of  sentences,  that  are  never 
employed  in  joining  the  members  of  a  sentence ;  so  there 
arc  several  conjunctions  approprialed  to  the  latter  use,  which 
are  never  employed  in  tbe  former;  and  some  that  are 
equally  adapted  to  both  those  purposes :  as,  again^  further^ 
betides,  &c.  of  the  first  kind ;  ihanylest,  unlest^ikaty  so  that,  fee. 
of  tbe  second ;  and  btUy  and^for,  therefore,  fee.  of  the  last. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  a  few  observations  on  tbe 
peculiar  use  and  advantage  of  the  conjunction;  a  subject 
which  will,  doubtless,  give  pleasure  to  tbe  ingenious  student, 
and  expand  bis  views  of  the  importance  of  bis  gramroati- 
'Cal  studies.    The  observations  are  taken  from  Dr.  Beattie. 

Conjunctions  are  those  parts  of  language,  which,  by  joining 
^nteaces  in  various  ways,  mark  the  conikexioBa^  and  vacvoua 
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dependences,  ofbuman  thought.  And  therefore,  ifour thoughts 
be  i«ally  connected  and  mutually  dependent,  it  is  roost  likely, 
(as  every  man  in  speaking  and  writing  wishes  to  do  justice  to 
bis  ideas,)  that  conjunctions  will  be  employed,  to  make  that 
connexion,  and  those  dependences,  obvious  to  ourselves,  aiid 
to  others-  And  where  there  is,  in  any  discourse,  a  remarka- 
ble deficiency  of  connecting  particles,  it  may  be  presumed, 
either  that  there  is  a  want  of  connexion,  or  that  sufficient  pains 
have  not  been  taken  to  explain  it. 

The  style  of  the  best  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  abounds 
in  conjunctions,  and  other  connecting  words.  Take  any  page 
in  Cicero,  especially  where  he  speaks  in  bis  own  person,  and 
in  the  way  of  invesiigatioU)  as  in  his  books  of  Moral  Duties; 
and  you  shall  hardly  see  a  sentence  that  has  not,  in  or  near 
the  neginning,  a  but,  besides,  for,  however^  therefore^  or  some 
other  connective :  by  which  we  may  instantly  discover  the  re^ 
lation,  which  the  present  sentence  bears  to  what  went  before ; 
as  an  inference,  an  objection,  an  illustration,  a  continuation,  a 
concession,  a  condition,  or  simply  as  one  sentiment  subjoined 
to  another  by  a  copulative.  The  style  of  Seneca,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  that  of  Tacitus,  are  in  this  respect  deficient,  j 
Their  sentences  are  short,  and  their  connectives  few  ;  so  that 
the  mutual  dependence  of  their  thoughts  is  rather  left  to  the 
conjecture  of  the  reader,  than  expressed  by  the  author  And 
hence,  we  are  told,  it  was,  that  the  Emperor  Caligula  remark* 
ed,  (though  we  can  hardly  suppose  Califfula  to  have  been 
capable  of  saying  so  good  a  thing,)  that  the  style  of  Seneca 
was,  sand  without  lime ;  meaning,  that  matter,  or  sense  was 
not  wanting,  but  that  there  was  nothing  to  cement  that  matter 
into  one  uniform  and  solid  mass. 

This  uncemented  composition  has  of  late  become  fashiona-  . 
ble  among  the  French  and  their  imitators.  One  of  the  first 
who  introduced  it  was  Montesquieu,  an  author  of  great  learn- 
ing and  extraordinary  penetration  ;  who,  as  he  resembled  Ta- 
citus in  genius,  sjsems  to  have  admired  his  manner  and  copied 
his  style.  Like  him,  and  like  Florus,  of  whom  also  he  was  an 
admirer,  he  aSects  short  sentences,  in  the  way  of  aphorism  ; 
full  of  meaning  indeed,  but  so  concise  in  the  expression  as  to 
be  frequently  ambiguous;  and  so  far  from  havmg  a  reeular 
connexion,  that  their  place  might  often  be  cbanzed  without 
inconvenience.  This,  in  philosophical  writing,  has  a  dia* 
agreeable  effect,  both  upon  the  memory,  and  upon  the  under- 
standing of  the  reader. 

First,  upon  his  memory.  Nothing  tends  more  to  impress 
the  mind  with  a  distinct  idea  of  a  complex  object,  than  a  strict 
and  natural  connexion  of  the  parts.  And  thertfote,  N«Vi^\^  % 
discourse  isoot  lyeU  camteteA^  the  sentiments,  ho^eNcx  yaaX, 
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are  easily  forgotten ;  or,  if  a  few  be  remembered,  jet  their 
general  scope  and  tendency,  having  never  been  clearly  appre- 
hended, is  not  remembered  at  all. 

Secondly,  upon  his  understanding.  To  read  a  number  of 
detached  thoughts,  although  it  may  arouse  the  fancy,  does  not 
sufficiently  exercise  the  rational  faculties.  Of  such  thoughts, 
that  only  which  is  present  is  attended  to ;  and,  if  we  under- 
stand it,  we  do  all  that  is  required  of  us.  But,  when  we  pe- 
ruse a  regular  investigation,  wherein  many  sentiments  are  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  or  evince  one  leading  point  of  doctrine,  we 
must  attend,  both  to  the  present  thought  and  to  that  which 
went  before,  that  we  may  perceive  the  connexion ;  we  must 
also  compare  the  several  ideas  together,  in  order  to  discern 
their  agreement  or  disagreement,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  all 
the  premises  in  establishing  the  conclusion.  This  is  a  most 
wholesome  intellectual  exercise.  It  puts  all  our  rational  pow- 
ers in  motion,  and  inures  us  to  a  methodical  way  of  thinking 
and  speaking :  and  so  quickens  attention,  strengthcns'mcmory, 
and  gives  direction  and  vigour  to  our  inventive  powers. 

As  the  fashionable  mode  of  unconnected  composition  is  less 
improving  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  so  it  promotes  a  habit  of 
inaccuracy  and  negligence  in  a  writer.  One  of  the  gi'eatest 
difficulties  in  writing  is,  to  give  a  right  arrangement  to  the  se- 
veral thoughts  and  parts,  of  which  a  discourse  is  made  up :  and 
that  arrangement  is  the  best,  in  which  the  several  parts  throw 
most  light  upon  one  another.  But  when  an  author  thinks 
himselfat  liberty  to  write  without  connexion,  he  is  at  little 
pains  to  arrange  his  ideas,  but  sets  them  down  just  as  they  oc- 
cur; sometimes  taking  up  a  subject  in  the  middle,  and  some* 
times  at  the  end ;  and  often  quitting  one  point  before  be  has 
discussed  it^  and  recurring  to  it  again  when  he  ought  to  be 
engaged  in  something  else.  In  a  word,  he  is  apt  to  be  more 
intent  upon  the  brilliancy  of  particular  thoughts,  than  upoa 
their  coherence :  which  is  not  more  wise  in  an  author,  than  it 
would  be  in  an  architect  to  build  a  bouse  xather  of  round, 
j|imooth,  and  shining  pebbles,  than  o[  stones  of  more  homely 
appearanee,  hewn  into  such  figures  as  would  make  them  easily 
and  firmly  incorporated. 

Relatives  are  not  so  useful  in  language  as  conjunctions. 
The  former  make  speech  more  concise  ;  the  latter  make  it 
more  explicit.  Relatives  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  pro- 
noun and  conjunction  copulative:  conjunctions,  while  they 
covple  sentences,  may  also  express  opposition,  inference,  and 
many  other  relations  and  dependences. 

TiJJ  men  began  to  think  in  a  train,  and  to  carry  their  rea- 
sooinga  to  a  conndenible  length,  it  la  not  ^xoWVA^  vW.  vUey 
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would  make  much  use  of  conjunctions,  or  of  an  j  olber  con«* 
necdves.  Ignorant  people,  and  children,  generally  speak  in 
short  and  separate  sentences.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
barbarous  nations :  and  hence  uncultivated  languages  are  not 
well  supplied  with  connecting  particles.  The  Greeks  were 
the  greatest  reasoners  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world ;  and 
their  language,  accordingly,  abounds  more  than  any  other  in 
connectives. 

Conjunctions  are  not  equally  necessary  in  all  sorts  of  writing. 
In  poetry,  where  great  conciseness  of  phrase  is  required,  and 
every  appearance  of  formality  avoided,  many  of  them  would 
have  a  bad  effect.  In  passionate  language  too,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  omit  them  :  because  it  is  the  nature  of  violent  passion, 
to  speak  rather  in  disjointed  sentences,  than  in  the  way  of  in- 
ference and  argument.  Books  of  aphorisms,  like  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  have  few  connectives ;  because  they  in* 
struct,  not  by  reasoning,  but  in  detached  observations.  And 
narrative  will  sometimes  appear  very  graceful,  when  the  cir* 
cumstances  are  plainly  told,  with  scarcely  any  other  conjunc- 
tion than  the  simple  copulative  and.*  which  is  frequently  the 
case  in  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture. — ^When  narration  is 
full  of  imaees  or  events,  the  omission  of  connectives  may,  by 
crowding  the  principal  words  upon  one  another,  give  a  sort  of 
picture  of  hurry  and  tumult,  and  so  heighten  the  vivacity  of 
description.  But  when  facts  are  to  be  traced  down  through 
their  consequences,  or  upwards  to  their  causes ;  when  the 
complicated  designs  of  mankind  are  to  be  laid  open,  or  con- 
jectures offered  concerning  them  ;  when  the  historian  argues 
either  for  the  elucidation  of  truth,  or  in  order  to  state  the 
pleas  and  principles  of  contending  parties ;  there  will  be  oc- 
casion for  every  species  of  connective,  as  much  as  in  philo- 
sophy itself.  In  (act,  it  is  in  argument,  investigation,  and 
science,  that  this  part  of  speech  is  peculiarly  and  indispensably 
necessary. 

We  have  observed  above,  (page  124)  that  a  relative  pro- 
noun possesses  the  force  both  of  a  pronoun  and  a  connective. 
This  is  a  more  artificial  and  refined  construction  than  that,  in 
which  the  common  connective  is  simply  made  use  of.  In  some 
very  ancient  languages,  as  the  Hebrew,  which  have  been  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  expressing  plain  sentiments  in  the  plainest 
manner,  without  aiming  at  any  elaborate  length  or  harmony 
of  periods,  this  pronoun  occurs  not  so  often,  as  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  those  other  tongues,  which  have  been  embellished 
by  the  joint  labours  of  the  philosopher  and  the  rhetorician. 
When  we  read  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  perceive,  that 
this  subjunctive  pronoun,  as  it  may  be  called,  occurs  bw\.  %f\- 
dom  /  ihe  sentences  being  sliort^  particularly  tovrard^  vYie  Vi^* 
gioning,  adjoined  for  tfae  most  part  by  tb«  conuectax«.  tVi^ 
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same  simplicity  of  composition,  as  we  before  observed,  is  fre- 
quent in  Scripture ;  which  in  that  Diviuc  book  is  a  great 
beauty,  and  an  evidence  both  of  its  truth,  and  of  its  antiquity. 
For  bad  the  diction  been  more  elaborate,  it  would  have  bad 
too  much  the  air  of  human  contrivance,  and  of  the  arts  of 
later  times.  But  in  other  compositions,  the  same  unadorned 
simplicity  would  not  always  be  agreeable  :  for  we  are  not  dis* 
pleased  to  find  human  decorations  in  a  work  of  human  art. 
Besides,  the  sentiments  of  inspiration  support  themselves  by 
their  intrinsic  dignity ;  whereas  those  of  men  must  often  be 
supported  and  recommended  by  the  graces  of  language.  The 
inspired  author  commands  our  attention,  and  has  a  right  to 
It :  but  other  writers  must  sooth  and  amuse,  in  order  to  pre- 
vail with  us  to  attend.  The  same  ornaments,  which  we  ad- 
mire in  a  private  apartment,  are  unseemly  in  a  temple ;  and 
that  rhetorical  art,  which  in  Virgil  and  Cicero  is  delightful, 
w#uld  be  quite  unsuitable  to  the  majesty  of  Scripture." 
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OF   INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections  are  words  thrown  in  between  the 
parts  of  a  sentence,  to  express  the  passions  or  emo- 
tions of  a  speaker :  as,  ^^  Oh !  I  have  alienated  my 
friend ;  alas !  I  fear  for  life  -y  "  O  virtue !  how  amia- 
Me  thou  art !" 

The  English  interjections,  as  well  as  those  of  other  lan- 
goagesy  are  comprised  within  a  small  compass.  They  are  of 
different  sorts,  according  to  the  different  passions  which  they 
serve  to  express.    Those  which  intimate  earnestness  or  grief, 


•  call  of  the  attention,  lo!  behold!  hark!  of  requesting  silence, 

Auihlhist!  of  salutation,  welcome!  hail!  aU  haU!    Besides 

these,  many  others,  often  in  the  mouths  of  the  multitude^ 

might  be  enumerated.    But  we  have  perhaps  mentioned  a 

sumci'ent  number  of  them.    Any  word  or  phrase  may  indeed 

become  m  mteijection^  or,  at  least,  \t  ina.7  \^  \i<&ftdL  ^s^ 

m^cb,  wbea  it  is  expressed  with  tmotioii,  and  m  «xk  wtic^Tir 
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uected  manner :    as,  behold  !   peace !    strange !    ungrateful 
creature !  folly  in  the  extreme  ! 

Interjeclions  are  not  so  much  the  signs  of  thought,  as  of 
feeling.  That  a  creature  so  inured  to  articulate  sound  as  nifln 
is,  should  acquire  the  habit  of  uttering,  without  reflection, 
certaio  vocal  sounds,  when  he  is  assaulted  by  any  strong  pas- 
sion, or  becomes  conscious  of  any  intense  feeling,  is  natural 
enough,  [ndeed,  by  continual  practice,  this  habit  becomes 
so  powerful,  that,  in  certain  cases,  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  resist  it,  even  if  we  wished  to  do  so.  When  attacked  by 
acute  pain,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  refrain  from  saying 
oh !  ah !  &c. :  and  when  we  are  astonished  at  any  narrative 
or  event,  the  words,  strange!  prodigious!  indeed!  break 
from  Us,  without  any  cfTort  of  the  will. 

Interjections,  though  frequent  in  discourse,  do  not  often 
occur  in  elegant  eoniposilion.  Unpractised  writers,  however, 
are  apt  to  abound  in  the  use  of  them,  in  order,  as  they  ima- 
gine, to  ^ive  pathos  to  their  style  :  which  is  nearly  the  same 
as  if,  with  the  view  of  rendering  conversation  witty  or  humor- 
ous, one  were  to  interrupt  it  with  frequent  peals  of  lauehter* 
The  appearance  of  violent  emotion  in  others,  does  not  always 
raise  violent  emotion  in  us :  our  hearts,  for  the  most  part,  are 
more  efiectually  subdued,  by  a  sedate  and  simple  utterance, 
than  by  strong  interjections  and  theatrical  gesture.  At  any 
rate,  composure  is  more  graceful  than  extravagance :  and  there- 
fore, a  multitude  of  these  passionate  words  and  particles  will 
f;enerally,  at  least  on  common  occasions,  savour  more  of 
evity  than  of  dignity,  of  want  of  thought  than  of  keen  sensation. 
This  holds  in  common  discourse,  as  well  as  in  writing.  They 
who  wish  to  speak  often,  and  have  little  to  say,  are  apt  to 
abound  in  exclamations:  wonderful^  amazing^  prodigious^ 
O  dear^  dear  me,  surprising^  astonishing^  and  the  like :  and 
hence  the  too  frequent  use  of  such  words  tends  to  breed  a 
suspicion,  that  one  labours  under  a  scantiness  of  ideas.  Inter- 
jections denoting  imprecation,  and  those  in  which  the  Divine 
Name  is  irreverently  mentioned,  are  always  offensive  to  a 
pious  mind  :  and  the  writer  or  speaker,  who  contracts  a  habit 
of  introducing  them,  may,  without  breach  of  charity,  be  sus* 
pected  of  profanencss. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


OF   U£R1VATI0N» 


Section  1. 

Ofiht  various  ways  in  which  words  dre  derived  from  one  another. 

HAVING  treated  of  the  different  sorts  of  words»  and  their 
various  modifications,  which  is  the  first  part  of  Etymology,  it 
is  now  proper  to  explain  the  methods  by  which  one  word  is 
derived  from  another. 

Words  are  deriTed  from  one  another  in  varioiu  wayS|  vis. 

L  Substantives  are  derived  from  verbs. 
'  2.  Verbs  are  derived    from  substantives,  adjectives,  and 
sometimes  from  adverbs. 

3.  Adjectives  are  derived  from  Substantives. 
*  4.  Substantives  are  derived  from  adjectives. 

5.  Adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives. 

1.  Substantives  are  derived  from  verbs :  as  from '' to  love," 
comes  "  lover,"  from  "  to  visit,  visiter ;"  from  "  to  survive, 
surviver;"  kc. 

In  the  following  instances,  and  in  many  others,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  whether  the  verb  was  deduced  from  the  noun, 
or  the  noun  from  the  verb,  viz.  ^  Love,  to  love ;  hate,  to 
hate ;  fear,  to  fear  ;  sl^ep,  to  sleep ;  walk,  to  walk ;  ride,  to 
ride  ;  act,  to  act ;"  &c. 

2.  Verbs  are  derived  from  substantives,  adjectives,  and 
sometimes  from  adverbs :  as,  from  the  substantive  salt^  comes, 
"  to  salt  ;*'  from  the  adjective  warm^  **  to  warm ;"  and  from 
the  adverbybru'ard,  **  to  forward."  Sometimes  they  are  form- 
ed by  lengthening  the  vowel,  or  softening  the  consonant :  as, 
from  ^' grass,  to  graze  ;"  sometimes  by   adding  en:  as,  from 

length,  to  lengthen ;"    especially  to  adjectives  :    as,   from 
short,  to  shorten,"  "bright  to  brighten." 

3.  Adjectives  are  derived  from  substantives,  in  the  following 
manner:  Adjectives  denoting  plenty  are  derived  from  substan- 
tives by  adding  y :  as,  from  "  Health,  healthy ;  wealth,  wealthy ; 
wight,  mighty,"  6cc. 
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AdjeetiFes  denoting  the  matter  out  of  which  any  thing  i) 
made,  are  derived  from  substantives  by  adding  en :  as,  froai 
**  Oak,  oaken ;  wood,  wooden ;  wool,  woollen,"  be. 

Adjectives  denoting  abundance  are  derived  from  substan- 
tives, by  adding  ^tiZ :  as,  from '*  Joy,  joy  All;  sin,  sinful;  fruit, 
fruitful,"  &c. 

.  Adjectives  denoting  plenty,  but  with  some  kind  of  diminu- 
tion, are  derived  from  substantives,  by  adding  tome :  as,  from 
**'  Light,  ligbtsome  ;  trouble,  troublesome ;  toil,  toilsome,"  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  want  are  derived  from  substantives,  by 
adding  lest :  as,  from  ''  Worth,  worthless ;"  from  *'  care,  care-* 
less ;  loy,  joyless,"  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  likeness  are  derived  from  substantives, 
by  adding  ly :  as,  from  '*  Man,  manly ;  earth,  earthly ;  court, 
courtly,"  &c. 

Some  adjectives  are  derived  from  other  adjectives,  or  from 
substantives,  by  adding  ith  to  them  ;  which  termination,  when 
added  to  adjectives,  imports  diminution,  or  lessening  the 
quality  t  as,  '*  White,  whitish  ;"  i.  e.  somewhat  white.  When 
addeo  to  substantives,  it  signifies  similitude  or  tendency  to  a 
character;  as, ''  Child,  childish  ;  thief,  thievish." 

Some  adjectives  are  formed  from  substantives  or  verbs,  by 
adding  the  termination  able;  and  those  adjectives  signify  ca- 
pacity :  as,  "  Answer,  answerable  { to  change,  changeable." 

4.  Substantives  are  derived  from  adjectives,  sometimes  by 
adding  the  termination  nest :  as,  "  White,  whiteness ;  swift, 
swiftness  :"  sometimes  by  adding  th  or  i,  and  making  a  small 
change  in  some  of  tbe  letters :  as,  ''Long, length ;  high,  bei^bi," 

5.  Adverbs  of  quality  are  derived  from  adjectives,  by  adding 
ly,  or  changing  le  into  ly ;  and  denote  the  same  quality  as  the 
adjectives  iroin  which  tbey  arc  derived  :  as,  from  *'  base," 
comes  "  basely ;"  from  "  slow,  slowly ;"  from  **  able,  ably." 

There  are  so  many  other  ways  of  deriving  words  from  one 
another,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  and  nearly  impos- 
sible, to  enumerate  them.  The  primitive  words  of  any  lan- 
guage are  very  few  ;  the  derivatives  form  much  the  greater 
number.    A  few  more  instances  only  can  be  given  here. 

Some  substantives  are  derived  from  other  substantives,  by 
adding  the  terminations  hood  or  headi  ship^  ery,  wick,  riekj  dom^ 
iaUf  rnent,  and  age. 

Substantives  ending  in  hood  or  head,  are  such  as  signify 
character  or  qualities :  as,  '^  Manhood,  knighthood,  falsehood/' 
^:c. 

Substantives  ending  in  thip^  are  those  tliat  sfgnify  office^ 
employment;  state,  or  coii(|jtion :  as,  **  Lordsl^]^,  ^le^v^d^Vx^^ 
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partnership,''  Sic.  Some  substantives  in  ship^  are  derived  from 
adjectives :  as, ''  Hard,  hardship/'  &c. 

Substantives  which  end  in  ery^  sigiiiry  action  or  habit :  di9f^ 
*'  Slavery,  foolery,  prudery,"  &£c.     Some  substantives  of  thia 
sort  come  from  adjectives  :  as,  "  Brave,  bravery,*'  ike. 

Substantives  ending  in  tcick^  rtcAr,  and  <fom,  denote  dominion^ 
jurisdiction  or  condition :  as,  ^'  Bailiwick,  hislioprick,  kingdom, 
dukedom,  freedom,"  &c. 

Substantives  which  end  in  tan,  are  those  that  signify  pro'* 
fession :  as,  **  Physician,  musician,*^  &c.  Those  that  end  in  mtnt 
and  age^  come  generally  from  the  French,  and  commonly  sig-t 
nify  the  act  or  habit :  as,  '*  Commandment,  usage." 

Some  substantives  ending  in  ard,  are  derived  from  verbs  or 
adiectives,  and  denote  character  or  habit :  as,  ^^  Drunk,  drunk* 
ard ;  dote,  dotard." 

'  Som^  substantives  have  the  form  of  diminutives  ;  but  these 
are  not  many.  They  are  formed  by  adding  the  terminations, 
idn^  lingj  ingj  ock^  e/,  and  the  like:  ab, '' Lamb, lambkin ; 
goo^e,  gosling ;  duck,  duckling  ;  hill>  hillqck ;  cock,  cockerel,'*^ 
&C. 

That  pait  of  derivation  which  consists,  in  tracing  English 
words  to  the  Qreek,  Latin,  French,  and  other  languages,  must 
be  omitted,  as  the  English  scholar  is  not  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  \\^e^e  languages.  The  best  English  Dictiona- 
ries will,  however,  furnish  some  information  on  this  head,  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  it.  The  learned  Home 
Tooke,  in  his  ''Diversion?  of  Pur!ey,''  has  given  an  intenious 
l^ccount  of  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  many  of  the  adverbs, 
conjunptions,  and  prepositions :  and  as  the  student  will  doubtless 
be  amused,  by  tracing  to  their  Saxon  origin  some  of  these 
words,  we  shall  present  him  with  a  list  or  specimen  of  them  ; 
which  we  presume  will  be  suflScient  to  excite  his  curiosity,  and 
induce  him  to  examine  the  subject  more  extensively. 

^Borx — is  derived  from  a,  on,  and  houtf  signifying  boundary  :^ 
On  the  boundary  or  confines. 

AKONO  or  AMONGST — comes  from  the  passive  participle  ge^ 
niQincedj  which  is  from  gemengan.  to  mix. 

AND — ^is  from  the  imperative  an-ad,  which  is  from  the  verb, 
^nan-adj  signifying  to  accumulate,  to  add  to  :  as,  "  Two 
and  two  are  four ;"  that  is,  "  Two  add  two  are  four." 

ASUNDER — comes  from  the  participle  asundred  of  the  verb 
asundrianj  to?separate  :  and  this  verl>  is  from  Sond,  sand. 

ATHWART — is  derived  from  the  passive  participle  athweoried 
of  the  verb  athweorian,  to  wrest. 

MKTOJsiD — CQme%  Ifoia  bt'g)um^ :  geond,  qt  goned,  is  the  paa- 
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9i?e  parti  ctple  of  the  verb  gangan^  to  go,  to  pass :  Be 
passed,  be  gone. 

^UT — rrom  the  imperative  bot^  of  the  verb  hotan^  to  boot,  to 
to  superadd,  to  supply :  as,  *'  The  number  three  is  not  an 
even  number,  l\U  an  odd  ;^'  that  is,  ^'  not  an  even  number, 
tupeniddy  (it  is)  an  odd  number.*' 

BUT — ^from  the  imperative,  {&e-tt/(itt,  of  the  verb  beon-utan,  to 
be  out.  It  is  used  by  way  of  exception  :  as,  "  She  re« 
gards  nobody,  but  him;"  that  is,  *'  nobody  be  out  him.'' 

IF — comes  from  gif^  the  imperative  of  the  verb  gf/an,  to  give ; 

as,  '^  If  you  live  honestly,  you  will  live  happily  ;"  that  is, 

*^  give  you  live  honestly." 
i<E5T — from  the  participle,  leted^  of  the  verb  lesan^  to  dismiss. 

THOUGH — from  th^g^  the  imperative  of  the  verb  ihafigan^  to 
allow :  as,  ^'  Though  she  is  handsome,  she  is  not  vain  :'* 
that  is,  ^*  AUaWj  grants  she  is  handsome." 

UNLESS— comes  from  onlesy  the  imperative  of  the  verb  onlesan, 
to  dismiss  or  remove :  as,  *'  Troy  will  be  taken  unless 
the  palladium  be  preserved  ;"  that  is,  "  Remove  thepaUo' 
dium  be  preserved,  Troy  will  be  taken." 

WITH — the  imperative  of  tvithan,  to  join :  as,  *^  A  house  with 
a  party-wall ;"  that  is,  "  A  house  jotn  a  party-wall." 

Without— comes  from  vfyrih-utan,  the  imperative  of  the  verb 
xm/rihan-utan,  to  be  out ;  as,  ^'  A  house  without  a  roof," 
that  is, "  A  house  be  out  a  roof." 

tet — is  derived  from  get,  the  imperative  of  the  verb  geion^ 
to  get :  as,  ''  Yet  a  little  while ;"  that  is,  <'  Get  a  little 
lime." 

through — comes  from  Gothic  and  Teutonic  words,  which 
signify  door,  gate,  passage  :  as,  ^'  They  marched  through 
a  wilderness ;"  that  is,  '^  They  marched  the  passage  a 
wilderness." 

FOR — is  from  Saxon  and  Gothic  words,  signifying,  cause,  mo- 
tive :  as,  '^  He  died /or  his  religion  ^"  that  is,  "  He  died, 
the  cause  his  religion." 

jPROH — is  derived  from  yrum,  which  signifies  beginning,  origin, 
source,  &c.:  as, '*  The  lamp  hangs  yrom  the  ceiling;" 
that  is,  ''  Ceiling  the  place  of  beginning  to  hang." 

TO — comes  from  Saxon  and  Gothic  words,  which  signify  ac- 
tion^ effect,  termination,  to  act,  ifjc. :  as,  "  Figs  come 
from  Turkey  to  EnglfMid :"  that  is,  "  Figs  come— ifigtn- 
ning  Tyrkey — Termination  England." 

It  |9  bighJjr  probable  that  the  system  of  the  aeu\e  ^T&xii^r 
rfao,  from  whose  work  these  Saxon  derivations  we  bottov^^^^ 
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is  founded  on  truth ;  and  tbat  adrerbs,  prepositions,  and  con- 
junctions, are  corruptions  or  abbreviations  of  other  parts  of 
speech.  But  as  many  of  them  are  derived  from  obsolete 
words  in  our  own  language,  or  from  words  in  kindred  Ian* 
guages,  the  radical  meaning  of  which  is  therefore,  either 
obscure,  or  generally  unknown ;  as  the  system  of  this  very 
able  etymologist  is  not  universally  admitted ;  and  as,  by  long 
prescription,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  the  words 
ID  question  appear  to  have  acquired  a  title  to  the  rank  of  dis- 
tinct species ;  it 'seems  proper  to  consider  them  as  such,  in 
an  elementary  treatise  of  CTamraar :  especially  as  this  plan 
coincides  with  that,  by  which  other  languages  must  be  taught ; 
and  wilt  render  the  study  of  them  less  intricate.  It  is  of 
small  moment,  by  what  names  and  classification  we  distinguish 
these  words,  provided  their  meanine  and  use  are  well  under- 
stood. A  philosophical  consideration  of  the  subject^  may, 
with  great  propriety,  be  entered  upon  by  the  grammatical 
student,  when  his  knowledge  and  judgment  become  more  hu'' 
proved. 

Some  critics  carry  their  respect  /or  the  Saxon  tongue,  and 
their  fondness  for  derivation,  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  if  their 
opinions  were  adopted  and  reduced  to  practice,  our  language 
woold  be  disorganized,  and  many  of  its  rules  and  principles 
involved  in  obscurity.  Etymological  deductions  may  cer- 
tainly be  pushed  too  far,  and  valued  too  highly.  Like  other 
things  they  have  their  proper  use  and  limits,  which  ought,  on 
no  occasion,  to  be  violated.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  were  go- 
verned by  their  own  lights,  and  by  the  improvements  which' 
they  made  on  the  practice  of  their  predecessors.  We  too 
roust  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  forming  our  own  laws,  and 
adaptinjg  them  to  our  wants  and  convenience.  Succeeding 
generations  of  men  have  an  indubitable  right  to  alter  the  old 
words  of  their  predecessors,  both  in  point  of  meaning  and  or- 
thography, to  make  new  ones,  and  to  class  the  whole,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  views  and  circumstances.  This  right,  with 
regard  to  our  own  tongue,  has  been  regularly,  though  very 
gradually,  exercised ;  and  the  result  has  neen  a  great  amelio- 
ration of  the  language,  in  every  point  of  view. 

If  fanciful,  or  learned  etymologists,  are  to  decide  for  us,  by 
their  remote  researches  and  discoveries,  our  improvements 
are  at  an  end.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  inquire  what 
was  the  practice  of  ancient  writers.;  and  to  submit  to  the  rude 
phraseology  of  authors,  who  were  far  inferior  to  us  in  science 
and  literature.  But  during  this  inquir}%  \\c  should  be  plunged 
into  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  fluctuation.  The  various  opinion^ 
sod  contests  of  our  Saxon  etymologists  would  perplex  and 
coofouad  as.    T/iis,  bowerer,  would  uQl  \)e  owt  oiA^  ^aih^ai- 
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rassment ;  for,  at  one  time,  a  derivatioa  from  the  Saxon  must 
correct  present  usage :  at  another,  a  more  recondite  examiner 
would  be  able  to  show,  that  in  the  points  contested,  neither 
the  Saxon,  nor  present  usag^,  is  consistent  with  the  Gothic  or 
Teutonic,  from  which  the  baxon  itself  was  deritred*  There 
would,  indeed,  be  no  boundary  to  these  remote  and  obscure 
derivations ;  and  we  should  have  no  decisions  upon  which  we 
could  rest  with  satisfaction. 

Etymology,  when  it  is  guided  by  judgment,  and  proper  li- 
mits are  set  to  it,  certainly  merits  great  attention  :  it  is  then 
highly  conducive  to  perspicuous  and  accurate  language.  But 
the  suggestions  of  fancy,  or  the  far-fetched  discoveries  of 
learning,  should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  sound  criticism,  and  rational  improvement. 
Ancient  usage  is  not  the  test  by  which  the  correctness  of  mo- 
dern language  is  to  be  tried.  The  origin  of  things  is  certain- 
ly a  proper  and  gratifying  subject  of  inquir/;  and  it  is  parti- 
cularly curious  and  pleasing  to  trace  the  words  of  our  lan- 
guage to  their  remote  sources.  This  pleasure  should,  how-* 
ever,  be  confined  to  speculation.  It  should  not  lead  us  to  in- 
vert the  proper  order  of  things,  and  to  determine  the  proprie- 
ty of  our  present  words  and  forms  of  expression,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  distant,  and  comparatively  rude  ages.  On  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  standard  of  language,  we  concur  entirely 
with  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Campbell,  who,  in  his 
^'  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,"  says,  "  The  standard  of  language, 
is  reputable,  national,  and  present  use." 

In  confirmation  of  our  views,  in  this  discussion,  we  give  the 
following  Quotation,  from  the  celebrated  Walker,  author  of  the 
''  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary."  *'  As  our  language  (says- 
be)  has  departed  from  its  Saxon  parent,  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances, I  know  not  why  we  should  encumber  it,  by  preserv- 
ing Saxon  peculiarities,  when  such  improvements  as  naturally 
arise  in  the  cultivati6n  of  letters,  enable  us  to  class  words  in 
a  clearer  and  more  analogical  manner."  The  sentiments  of 
t|^e  Eclectic  Reviewers  on  the  subject  in  question,  are  also 
well  worthy  of  insertion.  "  What  (say  they)  would  have  be- 
come of  the  French  language,  if  its  grammarians  and  lexico-. 
graphers  had  employed  their  labour  and  time,  in  reducing  it 
to  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Franks,  and  other  bar- 
barous conquerors  of  ancient  Gaul  ?  Yet  such  appears  to  u» 
to  be  the  object  of  several  recent  treatises  on  our  own  lan- 
guage. We  are  called  to  reject  the  refinements,  by  which 
our  elegant  writers  of  the  last  century  have  recommended  the 
English  tongue  to  universal  esteem ;  and  to  return  to  the  bar- 
barous phraseology  of  our  Saxon  ancestors."^ 

'  £cJectfc  Review,  Maj,  180B. 
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At  the  same  time  that  we  object  to  the  laws,  which  the  an- 
tiquarian  in  language  would  impose  upon  us,  we  must  enter 
our  protest  agamst  those  authors,  who  are  too  fond  of  inno- 
vations :  and  particularly  against  those  ingenious  writers  on 
grammar,  who  wish  to  alter  its  long- established  terms,  and  to 
give  many  of  its  parts  new  definitions^  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment. These  novelties,  which  we  think  are  so  productive  of 
confusion,  and  so  unnecessary,  are  not  likely,  in  our  opinion, ' 
to  acquire  that  reputable  and  general  adoption,  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  establishment  of  literary  experiments.  On  all 
occasions,  they  who  endeavour  to  improve  our  language, 
should  observe  a  happy  medium  between  too  great,  and  too 
little  reverence  for  the  usages  of  ancient  times. 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  rule  will  hold. 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old  : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

Papers  Essay  an  CrUkiink 

See  the  observations  on  this  subject,  pages  29,  30,  and  58f 
if9. 

Section  2. 

A  sjceteh  of  the  steps,  by  which  the  English  Language  has  risen 

to  its  present  state  of  refinement. 

3EFORE  we  conclude  the  subject  of  derivation,  it  will 
probably  be  gratifying  to  the  curious  scholar,  to  be  informed 
of  some  particulars  respecting  the  origin  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  various  nations  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  the 
copiousness,  elegance,  and  refinement,  which  it  has  now  at- 
tained. 

^'  When  the  ancient  Britons  were  so  harrassed  and  oppressed 
by  the  invasion  of  their  northern  neighbours,  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  that  their  situation  was  truly  miserable,  they  sent  an 
embassy  (about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century)  to  the  Saxons, 
a  warlike  people,  inhabiting  the  north  of  Germany,  with  so- 
licitations for  speedy  relief.  The  Saxons  accordingly  came 
over  to  Britain,  and  were  successful  in  repelling  the  incursions 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts  :  but  seeing  the  weak  and  defenceless 
state  of  the  Britons,  they  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  and 
at  length  established  themselves  in  the  ereater  part  of  Soutik 
Britain,  ai\er  having  dispossessed  the  original  inhabitants. 

From  these  barbarians,  who  founded  several  petty  kingdoms 
fa  ibis  islaady  and  introduced  their  own  lavift^  W^ua^e,  and 
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IntQiiers^  is  derived  the  groundwork  of  the  English  language ; 
which,  even  in  its  present  state  of  cultivation,  and  notwith* 
standing  the  successive  augmentations  and  improvements, 
which  it  has  received  through  various  channels,  aisplays  veiy 
conspicuous  traces  of  its  Saxon  original. 

The  Saxons  did  not  long  remain  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
kingdom ;  for  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Danes,  a  hardy  and  adventurous  nation,  who  had  long  infested 
the  northern  seas  with  their  piracies,  began  to  ravage  the 
English  coasts.  Their  first  attempts  were,  in  general,  attend- 
ed with  such  success,  that  they  were  encouraged  to  a  renewal 
of  their  ravages ;  tili>  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  th# 
eleventh  century,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  great* 
er  part  of  England. 

Though  the  period,  during  which  these  invaders  occupied 
the  English  throne,  was  very  short,  not  greatly  exceeding  half 
a  century,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  change  was  mtro- 
duced  by  them  into  the  language  spoken  by  those,  whom  they 
bad  subdued :  but  this  change  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  very  considerable,  as  the  Danish  and  Saxon  languages 
arose  from  one  common  source,  the  Gothic  being  the  parent 
of  both. 

The  next  conquerors  of  this  kingdom,  after  the  Danes,  were 
the  Normans,  who,  in  the  year  1066,  introduced  their  leader 
William  to  the  possession  of  the  English  throne.  This  prince, 
soon  after  his  accession,  endeavoured  to  bring  his  own  lan- 
guage (the  Norman-French)  into  use  among  his  new  subjects; 
but  his  efforts  wei*e  not  very  successful,  as  the  Saxons  enter- 
tained a  great  antipathy  to  these  haughty  foreigners.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  many  Norman  words  and  phrases  were 
incorporated  into  the  Saxon  language  :  but  its  general  form 
and  construction  still  remained  the  same. 

From  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  the  language  con- 
tinued to  receive  occasional  accessions  of  foreign  words,  till  it 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  expression  and  strength,  as  to  ren- 
der it  susceptible  of  that  polish,  which  it  has  received  from 
writers  of  taste  and  genius,  in  the  last  and  present  centuries. 
During  this  period,  the  learned  hare  enriched  it  with  manjr 
significant  expressions,  drawn  from  the  treasures  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature;  the  ingenious  and  the  fashionable  have 
imported  occasional  supplies  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
German  words,  gleaned  during  tbeir  Foreign  excursions;  and 
the  connexions  which  we  maintain,  through  the  medium  of 
government  and  commerce,  with  many  remote  nations,  have 
made  some  additions  to  our  native  vocabulary. 

In  this  manner  did  the  ancient  language  of  the  A.n^lo-S^SL-^ 

oos  proceed,  through  the  various  stages  of  iuaovaXiou^  ^ndi^Xi^, 
Vol,  L  J5 
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seFeral  gradations  of  refinement,  to  the  formation  of  the  pre^ 
sent  English  tongue. 

A  language  which  has  been  so  much  indebted  to  other89 
both  ancient  and  modem,  must  of  course  be  Fery  copious  and 
expressive.  In  these  respects,  perhaps  it  may  be  brought  into 
competition  ^lith  any  now  spoken  in  the  world.  No  English- 
man has  had  reason  to  complain,  since  our  tongue  has  reached 
its  present  degree  of  excellence,  that  bis  ideas  could  not  be 
adequately  expressed  or  clothed  in  a  suitable  dress.  No  au- 
thor has  been  under  the  necessity  of  writing  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, on  account  of  its  superiority  to  our  own.  Whether  we 
open  the  volumes  of  our  divines,  philosophers,  historians,  or 
artists,  we  shall  find  that  they  abound  with  all  the  terms  neces- 
sary to  communicate  their  observations  and  discoveries,  and 
give  to  their  readers  the  most  ample  views  of  tbeir  respective 
sobjects.  Hence  it  appears,  that  our  language  is  sufficient  for 
all  topics,  and  that  it  can  give  proper  and  adequate  expression 
to  Variety  of  argument,  delicacy  of  taste,  and  fervour  oi  genius. 
That  it  has  sufficient  copiousness  to  communicate  to  mankind 
•very  action,  event,  invention,  and  observation,  in  a  full,  clear, 
and  elesant  manner,  may  be  proved  by  an  appeal  to  the  au- 
thors, who  are  at  present  held  in  the  greatest  esteem.'' 


CHAPTER  XII 


IrUMBER    AND    VARIETY    OF    W9HDS— THEIR   EX- 
TENSIVE SIGNIFICATION ^ARBITRARY 

SIGNS  OF  IDEAS. 

'^  Hhovbh  the  number  of  elementary  sounds  is  not  great 
h  any  language,  the  variety  of  postible  words,  that  may  be 
formed  by  combining  them,  is,  in  every  tongue,  so  great,  as 
almost  to  erxeed  computation,  and  much  more  than  sufficient 
to  express  all  the  varieties  of  human  thought.  But  the  real 
words,  even  of  the  most  copious  language,  may  without  diffi- 
culty be  numbered  ;  for  a  good  dictionary  comprehends  them 
all,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  them.  In  the  English  tongue, 
after  deducting  proper  names,  and  the  inflections  of  our  verbs 
and  noims,  they  do  not  exceed  forty  thousand. 

We  must  not,  however,  estimate  the  number  of  our  ideas, 

Aj^  that  of  our  words ;   the  former  being  beyond  compari- 

Jtoa  more  BumeTQUS  and  divarsified  Ik^kU  ^  Vi>\et%   ^wf 
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thdngbts  we  express,  not  bj  particular  terms  appropriated  to 
each,  but  by  a  periphrasis,  or  combioation  of  terms,  which 
under  different  forms  of  arrangement  and  connexion,  may  be 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  different  purposes ;  and  many 
thoughts  are  communicated  in  tropes  and  figures ;  and  many 
may  sometimes  be  signified  by  one  and  the  same  word. 
There  are  few  terms  in  language,  that  hare  uot  more  thaa 
one  meaning;  some  hare  several,  and  some  a  great  number. 
In  how  many  different  ways,  and  to  how  many  different  pur* 
poses,  may  the  verbs  do,  lie,  /ay,  and  IcJcCy  for  example,  be 
applied !  Johnson's  Dictionary  will  show  this,  and  much  more 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  leave  the  reader  equally  astonished  at 
the  acuteness  of  the  lexicographer,  and  at  the  complex  nature 
and  use  of  certain  minute  parts  of  human  speech.  Even  of 
our  prepositions,  one  has  upwards  of  twelve,  one  more  than 
twenty,  and  one  not  fewer  than  thirty  different  meaDings^ 
And  yet,  when  we  understand  a  language,  we  are  not  sensi- 
ble of  any  perplexity  arising  from  these  circumstances :  all 
ambiguities  of  sense,  being,  in  a  correct  style,  preventc  d  bj 
a  right  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  other  artifices  of  com* 
position. 

Words  derive  their  meaning  from  the  consent  and  practice 
of  those  who  use  them.  There  is  no  necessary  connexion 
between  words  and  ideas.  The  association  between  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified,  is  purely  arbitrary.  If  we  were  to 
contrive  a  new  language,  we  might  make  any  articulate  sound 
the  sign  of  any  idea  :  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  call- 
ing oxen  men,  or  rational  beings  by  the  name  of  oxen.  But 
where  a  language  is  already  formed,  they  who  speak  it  must 
use  words  in  the  customary  sense.  By  doing  otherwise,  they 
incur  the  charge,  either  of  affectation,  if  they  mean  only  to 
be  remarkable,  or  of  falsehood  if  they  mean  to  deceive*  To 
speak  as  others  speak,  is  one  of  those  tacit  obligations,  annex- 
ed to  the  condition  of  living  in  society,  which  we  are  bound 
in  conscience  to  fulfil,  though  we  have  never  ratified  them  by 
any  express  promise ;  because,  if  they  were  disregarded,  so- 
ciety would  be  impossible,  and  human  happiness  at  an  end. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  a  book  of  science  founded  on  definition, 
words  may  be  used  in  any  sense,  provided  their  meaning  be 
explained.  In  this  case  there  is  no  falsehood,  because  there 
js  no  intention  to  deceive.  But,  even  in  this  case,  if  the 
•ommon  analogies  of  language  were  violated,  the  author 
would  be  justly  blamed,  for  giving  unnecessary  trouble  to  his 
readers,  and  for  endeavouring  capriciously  to  abrogate  a  cus- 
tom, which  universal  use  had  rendered  more  respectable,  aa 
well  as  more  convenient,  than  an^  otheir  which  he  could  suli* 
9t}We  in  lis  room.  ^ 
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This  proper  respect  for  the  customary  sense  of  wonis,  dura 
not,  however,  preclude  improvements  in  language.  We  are 
Dot  bound  to  adhere  for  ever  to  the  terms,  or  to  the  meaning 
of  terms,  which  were  established  by  our  ancestors.  But  our 
alterations  should  be  proposed  with  great  caution  and  mo- 
desty. Too  much  should  not  be  oflTercd  at  once  :  the  devia- 
tions from  general  usage  should  be  gradual  as  well  as  tempe- 
fmte.  By  these  means,  the  public  taste  and  judgment  are 
consulted  ;  our  habits  and  feelings  are  not  shocked  ;  and  the 
proposed  variations,  if  approved,  are  introduced  and  establisbi- 
ed  almost  imperceptibly. 


PART  III. 


SYNTAX. 


Tu£  third  part  of  Grammar  is  stintax,  which  treats 
of  the  agreement  and  construction  of  words  in  a  sen- 
tence. 

A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words,  forming  a 
complete  sense. 

Sentences  are  of  two  lands,  simple  and  compound* 

A  simple  sentence  has  in  it  but  one  subject,  and 
one  6nite*  verb :  as,  *'  Life  is  short." 

A  compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  sim- 
ple sentences  connected  together:  as,  ^^  Life  is  shorty 
and  art  is  long."  ^^  Idleness  produces  want,  yice, 
and  misery." 

As  sentences  themselves  are  dirided  into  simple  and  com- 
pound, so  the  members  of  sentences  may  be  divided  likewise 
into  simple  and  compound  members:  for  whole  sentences, 
whether  simple  or  cofnpounded,  may  become  members  of 
other  sentences,  by  means  of  some  additional  connexion ;  as 
in  the  following  example :  ^^  The  ox  knoweth  bis  owner,  and 
the  ass  his  master's  cnb ,  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people 
do  not  consider.*'  This  sentence  consists  of  two  compounaed 
members,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  two  simple  mem- 
bers, which  are  properly  called  clauses. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  simple  sentences ;  the  explicative^ 
or  explaining ;  the  interrogqifpe^  or  asking ;  the  imferative^  or 
commanding. 

An  explicative  sentence  is,  when  a  thing  is  said  to  be  or  not 
to  be,  to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  suffer  or  not  to  suffer,  in  a  direct 
manner :  as,  'M  am ;  thou  writest ;  Thomas  is  loved."  If 
the  sentence  be  negative,  the  adverb  not  is  placed  after  the 


*  Firnu  verbt  are  those  to  which  numher  and  parton  imiUm.   VcxVa  Vo^  ^Qfift. 
/^M^WiiNwtfAavr  iio  refpeot  10  anmbcr  or  pcnoiu 
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auxiliary,  or  after  the  verb  itself  when  it  has  no  auxiliary :  as, 
**  I  did  not  touch  him ;"  or,  *^  I  touched  him  not'' 

In  an  interrogative  sentence,  or  when  a  question  is  asked, 
the  nominative  case  follows  the  principal  verb,  or  the  auxilia* 
IT :  as,  ^*  Was  it  he  ?"  *^  Did  Alexander  conquer  the  Per- 
sians ?" 

In  an  imperative  sentence,  when  a  thing  is  commanded  to 
be,  to  do,  to  suffer,  or  not,  the  nominative  case  likewise  fol- 
lows the  verb  or  the  auxiliary :  as,  *'  Go,  thou  traitor!"  **  Do 
thou  go :"  ^'  Haste  ye  away :"  unless  the  verb  kt  be  used :  as, 
**  Let  us  be  gone." 

A  phrase  is  two  or  more  words  rightly  put  together. 
Discing  sometimes  part  of  a  sentence,  and  some- 
times a  whole  sentence. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence  are,  the 
subject,  the  attribute,  and  the  object. 

The  subject  is  the  thing  chiefly  spoken  of:  the  at- 
tribute is  the  thing  or  action  aflirmed  or  denied  of  it ; 
und  the  object  is  the  thing  affected  by  such  action. 

The  nominative  denotes  the  subject,  and  usually 
^es  before  the  verb  or  attribute;  and  the  word  or 
phrase,  denoting  the  object,  follows  the  verb :  as, 
"  A  wise  man  governs  his  passions."  Here,  a  wise 
man  is  the  subject ;  goveniSf  the  attribute,  or  thing 
affirmed ;  and  his  passions^  the  object. 

Syntax  principally  consists  of  two  parts.  Concord 
and  Government. 

Concord  is  the  agreement  which  one  word  has 
with  another,  in  gender,  number,  case,  or  person. 

Government  is  that  power  which  one  part  of 
speech  has  over  another,  m  directing  its  moo^  tense, 
or  case. 

Iir  arran^ng  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  we  have  adopted  that 
scheme  which  appeared  to  be  the  least  liable  to  objections ; 
and  the  most  likely  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and 
be  retained  in  his  memory.  The  plan  corresponds  veiy  near- 
ly with  that  which  is  founded  on  tne  Concord  and  Qovcrn- 
ment  of  words.  But  an  arrangement  on  this  principle  is  not, 
in  all  cases,  sufficiently  distinct ;  and,  ifit  were  strictly  adhered 
to,  would  not  embrace  all  the  rules  of  Syntax.  The  rule, 
fbMt  "  a  verb  must  aeree  with  its  nominative,  in  number  a^id 

p^naa,  "  being  of  prunary  use  ud  unpoit»&^e>  di^mauds  thi^ 
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first  place.  The  seven  subsequent  rules  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  principle  of  the  first  rule,  that  they  necessa- 
rily follow  it,  without  admitting  the  interFention  of  any  other. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  pronouns  are  presented  in  a  distinct 
point  of  view,  and  in  regular  succession^  The  English  adjec* 
tives,  having  but  a  very  limited  syntax,  is  classed  with  its  kin« 
dred  article,  the  adjective  pronoun,  under  tbe  eighth  rule.  It 
has,  however,  an  appropriate  section  under  that  rule.  After 
this  special  disposition,  the  syntax  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
speech,  is  exhibited  according  to  their  etymological  arrange* 
ment.  The  whole  is  closed  by  two  rules  of  a  mixed  and  ge« 
neral  nature. — By  this  order,  tbe  first  nine  rules  accord  with 
those  which  respect  the  rules  of  Concord ;  and  the  remainder 
include,  though  they  extend  beyond  the  rules  of  Government. 

To  produce  the  agreement  and  right  disposition 
of  words  ID  a  sentence,  the  following  rules  and  ob» 
servations  should  be  carefully  studied. 


Rule  I. 

A  v£RB  must  agree  with  its  nominative  case,  in 
her  and  person  :  as,  *'  I  learn ;"  "  Thou  art  ica- 

tiA  .''  a  'TliA  ViWAii  c.lnir  '> 


number  and  pci suu  ;  us,     i 
proved ;"  "  The  birds  sing.'* 


See  ToL  ii.  part  3.    Eierciaet,  Ghap.  z«  Rile  x. 


Tbe  following  are  a  few  instances  of  the  violation  of  thiir 
le.  '*  What  signifies  good  opinions,  when  our  practice  is 
bad?*'  "  what  ngnify.'^  "  There's  two  or  three  of  us,  wh» 
have  seen  the  work :"  ^*  there  are.'^  **  We  may  suppose  there 
was  more  impostors  than  one :"  ^^  there  vfere  more."  *'  I  have 
considered  what  have  been  said  on  both  sides  in  this  contro* 
versy  :"  "  what  has  been  said."  ''  If  thou  would  be  healthv, 
live  temperately  :"  *'  if  thou  woulditJ^  '*  Thou  sees  how  litue 
has  been  done :"  *'  thou  ieestJ^  *^  Though  thou  cannot  do 
much  for  the  cause,  thou  may  and  should  do  something :" 
^  canst  nor,  mayst^  and  shotddsV^  *'  Full  many  a  flower  are 
bom  to  blush  unseen  :"  "  is  bom."  *'  A  conformity  of  incli- 
nations and  qualities  prepare  us  for  friendship :"  ^*  prepares  us." 
"  A  variety  of  blessings  have  been  conferred  upon  us :"  ''  has 
been."    "  In  piet/  and  virtue  consist  the  ha]^^\M«&  i)t  wm^ 


.^'» 
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*'  comutsJ**    **  To  these  precepts  are  subjoined  a  copious  SCK 
lection  of  rules  and  maxims  f'  ^^  is  subjoined." 

*].  The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  is  some- 
times put  as  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb :  as,  '^  To  see  the 
sun  is  pleasant ;"  "  To  be  good  if  to  be  happy  ;''  "  A  desire 
to  excel  others  in  learning  and  virtue  is  commendable ;"  "  That 
warm  climates  should  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  human 
bod)%  and  shorten  its  duration,  is  very  reasonable  to  believe ;" 
*^  Promising  without  due  consideration,  often  produces  a  breach 
of  promise;''  ^'To  be  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  to 
use  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to  preserve  the  mind  free 
from  tumultuous  emotions,  are  the  best  preservatives  of 
health."  These  sentences,  or  clauses,  thus  constituting  the 
subject  of  an  afiBrmaiion,  may  be  termed  nominative  sentences. 

2.  Every  verb,  except  in  the  infinitive  mood,  ox  the  partici- 
ple, ought  to  have  a  nominative  case,  either  expressed  or 
implied:  as,  "Awake;  arise;"  that  is,  **  Awake  yc  ;  arise 
ye." 

We  shall  here  add  some  examples  of  inaccuracy,  in  the 
use  of  the  verb  without  its  nominative  case.     "  As   it  hath 

E leased  bim  of  his  goodness  to  give  you  safe  deliverance,  and 
ath  preserved  you  in  the  great  danger,"  &c.  The  verb 
"  hath preserved^^^  has  here  no  nominative  case;  for  it  cannot 
be  properly  supplied  by  the  preceding  word,  "  Aim,"  which  is 
in  the  objective  case.  It  ought  to  be,  "  and  as  he  hath  pre 
served  you ;"  or  rather,  "  and  to  preserve  you."  "  If  the  calm 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  lasted  so  long,  had  continued ;" 
"  and  winch  lasted,"  &c.  '*  These  we  have  extracted  from 
in  historian  of  undoubted  credit,  and  are  the  same  that  were 
practised,"  &c. :  "  and  they  are  the  same."  "  A  man  whose 
mclinations  led  him  to  be  corrupt,  and  had  great  abilities  to 
manage  the  business;"  "  and  who  had,"  he.  *'  A  cloud 
gathering  in  the  north  ;  which  we  have  helped  to  raise,  and 
may  quickly  break  in  a  storm  upon  our  heads  /'  '^  and  which 
may  quickly." 

3.  Every  nominative  case,  except  the  case  absoliitc,  and 
when  an  address  is  made  to  a  person,  should  belong  to  sonie 
verb,  either  expressed  or  implied:  as,  ^'  Who  wrote  thia 
book?"  "James;"  that  is,  "James  wrote  it"  "To  whom 
thus  Adam,"  that  is,  "  spoke."  **  Who  invented  the  tele- 
scope ?"  "  Galileo ;"  that  is,  <^  Galileo  invented  the  tele- 
scope." 

*  The  chJefpnakdl  Botes  uoder  each  Rule,  are  cegolarif  mimbered,  that  tbey 
^Mf  cortcfpood  vrkh  the  etampki  in  the  ^oVume  o{  Ewcciki. 
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One  or  two  instances  of  the  improper  use  of  the  nomioatire 
case,  wit  bout  any  verb,  expressed  or  implied,  to  answer  ir, 
may  be  sufficient  to  illustrale  the  usefulness  of  the  preceding 
observation. 

"  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been   observed,  a  neighbouring 

Erince  would  have  wanted  a  great  deal  of  that  incense,  which 
ath  been  offered  up  to  him."  The  pronoun  it  is  here  the 
nominative  case  to  the  verb  "  observed ;"  and  which  rule^  is 
left  by  itself,  a  nominative  case  without  any  verb  following  it. 
This  form  of  expression,  thou|;li  improper,  is  very  common* 
It  ought  to  be,  ^^  If  this  ruh  had  been  observed,"  8tc.  "  Man^ 
though  he  has  grf  at  variuly  of  thoughts,  and  such  from  which 
others  as  well  as  himself  might  receive  profit  and  delight,  yet 
they  are  all  within  his  own  breaHt."  In  this  sentence,  the 
nominative  man  stands  alone  and  unconnected  with  any  verb, 
either  expressed  or  implied.  It  should  be,  *'  Though  man 
has  great  %'anety,"  &c. 

4.  When  a  verb  comes  between  two  nouns,  either  of  which 
may  be  understood  as  the  subject  of  the  affirmation,  it  may 
agree  with  either  of  them  ;  but  some  regard  must  be  had  to 
that  which  is  more  naturally  the  subject  of  it,  as  also  to  that 
which  stands  next  to  the  verb :  as,  ^'  His  meat  was  locusts  and 
wild  honey ;"  **  A  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industry 
were  the  restraints  put  upon  it ;"  ^^  I  he  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

In  such  sentences  as  those  which  follow,  either  of  the 
clauses  may  be  considered  as  the  nominative  to  the  verb. 
*'  To  show  how  the  understanding  proceeds  herein,  m  the  de- 
sign of  the  following  discourse."  This  sentence  may  be  in- 
verted without  changing  a  single  word  :  "  The  design  of  tha 
following  discourse  is.  to  show  how  the  understanding  pro* 
ceeds  herein."  "  To  fear  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue, 
is  the  great  prerogative  of  innocence."  This  sentence  may 
be  inverted :  but,  according  to  the  English  idiom,  the  pro« 
noun  it  would,  in  that  case,  precede  the  verb  :  as,  ^'  //  is  the 
great  prerogative  of  innocence,  to  fear  no  eye,  and  to  suspect 
no  tongue. 

5.  When  the  nominative  case  has  no  personal  tense  of  a 
▼erb,  but  is  put  before  a  participle,  independently  on  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  it  is  called  the  case  absolute  :  as,  "  Shame 
being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost;"  '^That  having  been  discussed 
long  ago,  there  is  no  occasion  to  resume  it." 

As  in  the  use  of  the  case  absolute,  the  case  is,  in  English^ 
always  the  nominative,  the  following  example  is  erroneous, 
in  making  it  the  objective.     ^'  Solomon  was  of  lh\^  mVciA  \  ^sx\ 
I  bare  no  doubt  be  made  ^  wise  and  true  pTO^«t\»»  «»  vKi 
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body  has  done  since  ;  Am  only  excepted,  who  was  a  inucli 
greater  and  wiser  man  than  Solomon."  It  should  be,  ^^  he 
only  excepted." 


The  nominative  case  is  commonly  placed  before  the  verb ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  put  after  the  verb,  if  it  is  a  simple  tense; 
and  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb  or  participle,  if  a 
compound  tense :  as, 

1st,  When  a  question  is  asked,  a  command  given,  or  a  wish 
expressed:  as,  *  Confidest  thou  in  me?"  *^Read  thou;" 
"Mayst  thou  be  happy  !^  ''  Long  live  the  King !" 

2d,  When  a  supposition  is  made,  without  the  conjunction 
if:  as,  "  Were  it  not  for  this ;"  "  Had  I  been  there." 

3d,  When  a  verb  neuter  is  used  :  as,  ''  On  a  sudden  ap- 
peared the  king."     "  Above  it  stood  the  seraphim." 

4th,  When  the  verb  is  preceded  by  the  adverbs,  Aere,  there, 
lAe»,  ihencBf  hence^  thus^  &C. :  as,  '^  Here  am  I ;"  *'  There 
was  he  slain ;"  **  Then  cometh  the  end ;"  ^^  Thence  arisetb 
bis  grief;"  *' £lence  proceeds  his  anger  j"  ^'Tbus  was  the 
affair  settled." 

6th,  When  a  sentence  depends  on  neither  or  norj  so  as  to 
be  coupled  with  another  sentence  :  as,  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  of 
it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ^e  die." 

6th,  When  an  emphatical  adjective  introduces  a  sentence : 
as,  '*  llappy  is  the  man,  whose  heart  does  not  reproach  bim." 

Grammarians  difier  in  opinion,  respecting  the  propriety  of 
the  following  modes  of  expression :  '*  The  arguments  ad- 
vanced were  nearly  a$  follows ;"  '^  the  positions  were,  as  ap" 
pean^  incontrovertible.  — Some  maintain  that  the  phrases  as 
fottouJSf  as  appears,  form  what  are  called  impersonal  verbs ; 
and  should,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  singular  number : 
the  construction  being,  "  as  it  follows."  "  as  it  appears." 
They  assert,  that  if  we  give  the  sentence  a  different  turn,  and 
inst'-ad  of  05,  say  such  as.  tbe  verb  is  no  longer  termed  imper- 
sonal ;  but  properly  agrees  with  its  nominative,  in  the  plural 
number  :  as,  ^'The  argufuents  advanced  were  nearly  such  as 
follow ;"  "  The  positions  were  fucA  a«  appear  incontrovertible." 
or  this  opinion  is  the  learned  Dr.  Campbell,  who,  in  his  "  Phi- 
losophy of  Rhetoric,"  says,  "  When  a  verb  is  used  imperson- 
ally, it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  in  the  singular  number,  whether 
the  neuter  pronoun  be  expressed  or  understood.  For  this  rea- 
son, analogy  and  usage  favour  this  mode  of  expression  :  '  The 
eomljl/ons  of  the  agreement  were  as  follows,^  and  not,  asfollotv. 
Aiew  late  writers  bave  iocoDsideraXely  ado^Xed  X\it\«^  (Qtm, 
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through  a  mistake  of  the  construction.  For  the  same  reason, 
we  ought  to  say,  '  I  shall  consider  his  censures  so  far  only,  at 
concerns  my  friend's  conduct ;'  and  not,  '  so  far  at  concern.^* 

Other  writers  contend,  that  the  word  as  is  equivalent  to  ii^ 
thai,  or  which ;  and  that  €ls  in  the  phrases  mentioned,  is  the 
true  nominative  to  the  verhu  follows  and  appears ;  which  should 
consequently  be  written,  as  follow^  as  appear.  They  assert 
that  as  is  used  either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural  number :  in 
the  singular :  as,  ''  His  insensibility  is  such  as  excites  our  detes- 
tation :  in  the  plural  thus :  **  His  manners  are  such,  as  are 
universally  pleasing."  That,  in  the  former  example,  such  as  ig 
equivalent  to  that  which^  and  in  the  latter  to  those  wIuc/l 
That  if  as  be  either  singular  or  plural,  and  synonomous  witk 
it,  thaty  or  which,  it  must,  when  it  refers  to  a  plural  antecedent, 
like  which,  be  considered  as  plural,  and  joined  to  a  plural  verb. 
That  it  is  more  consonant  with  analogy  to  say  ;  '^  Tiie  cir- 
cumstances were,  which  follow,"  than  it  follows,  or  that  fol' 
lows.  They  further  observe,  that  when  the  demonstrative 
such  precedes,  and  is  joined  to  a  plural  noun,  it  is  universally 
admitted,  that  as  must  then  be  followed  by  a  plural  verb  :  if 
so,  the  construction  of  the  word  as  cannot  be,  m  the  least  de- 
gree, affected  by  the  ellipsis  of  the  correlative  term. 

The  diversity  of  sentiment  on  this  subject,  and  the  respec- 
tability of  the  differed  opponents,  will  naturally  induce  the 
readers  to  pause  and  reflect,  before  they  decide.  They  who 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  Home  Tooke's  statement,  *'  That  of, 
however  and  whenever  u.«ed  in  English,  means  the  same  as 
it,  or  that,  or  which  f^  and  who  are  not  satisfied  whether  the 
verbs,  in  the  sentences  first  mentioned,  should  be  in  the  sin- 
gular or  the  plural  number,  may  vaiy  the  form  of  expression. 
Thus,  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  alluded  to,  may  be  con- 
veyed in  the  following  terms,  or  in  other  equivalent  expres- 
sions. **  The  arguments  advanced  were  nearly  such  as  follow;" 
'^  The  arguments  advanced  were  nearly  of  the  following  na^ 
ture ;"  '^  The  following  are  nearly  the  arguments  which  were 
advanced ,"  '^  The  arguments  advancea  were  nearly  those 
which  follow;"  ^' These,  or  nearly  these,  were  the  arguments 
advanced  :"  "  The  positions  were  such  as  appear  incontro- 
vertible;*' *<  It  appears  that  the  positions  were  incontroverti- 
ble ;"  "  That  the  positions  were  incontrovertible^  is  apparent  ;*• 
"  The  positions  were  apparently  incontrovertible ;"  **  In  ap- 
pearance, the  positions  were  incontrovertible," 


It  has  been  advanced  as  a  rule  of  grammar,  that  **  When 
the  DominaiJKe  coxmata  of  several  words,  and  X\ve  \asX  ^l  ^^ 
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But  besides  the  confusion,  and  the  latitude  of  applicatiout 
which  such  a  construction  would  introduce,  it  appears  to  be 
more  proper  and  analogical,  in  cases  where  the  verb  is  intend- 
ed to  be  applied  to  any  one  of  the  terms,  to  make  use  of  the 
disjuncti?e  conjunction,  which  grammatically  refers  the  verb 
to  one  or  other  of  the  preceding  terms. in  a  separate  view.  To 
preserve  the  distinctive  uses  ot  the  copulative  and  disjunctire 
conjunctions,  would  render  the  rules  precise,  consistent,  and 
intelligible-  Dr.  Blair  observes,  that  '*  two  or  mure  substan- 
tives, joined  by  a  copulative,  must  alwatfs  require  the  verb  or 
troDouQ  to  which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plural  num* 
er ;''  apd  this  is  the  general  sentiment  of  English  grammarians. 

2.  In  many  complex  sentences^  it  is  difficult  for  learners  to 
determine,  whether  one  or  more  of  the  clauses  are  to  be  con- 
aidered  as  the  nominative  case ;  and  consequently,  whether 
the  verb  should  be  in  the  singular  or  the  plural  number.  We 
shall,  therefore,  set  down  a  number  of  varied  examples  of  this 
nature,  which  may  serve  as  some  government  to  the  scholar, 
with  respect  to  sentences  of  a  similar  construction?  '*  Pros- 
perity, with  humility,  renders  its  possessor  truly  amiable." 
**  The  ship,  with  all  her  furniture,  vhu  destroyed."  *'  Not 
only  his  estate,  his  reputation  too  has  suffered  by  his  miscon- 
duct/' ''  The  general  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  officers, 
kas  applied  for  redress."  '^  He  cannot  be  justified  ;  for  it  is 
true,  that  the  prince,  as  well  as  the  people,  was  blameworthy.'* 
**  The  king,  with  his  life-guard,  has  just  passed  through  the 
village."  *^  In  the  mutual  influence  of  body  and  soul,  there 
if  a  wisdom,  a  wonderful  wisdom,  which  we  cannot  fatbom.'* 
**  Virtue,  honour,  nay,  even  self-interest,  conspire  tu  recom* 
mend  the  measure."  ^^  Patiiotism,  morality,  every  public 
and  private  consideration,  demand  our  submission  to  just  and 
lawful  government."  "  Nothing  delights  me  so  much  as  the 
works  of  nature.*' — See  Vol. ».  Part  I,  Exercises.  Chap,  l.Sec.9. 
In  support  of  such  forms  of  expression  as  the  following,  we 
sec  the  authority  of  Hume,  Priestly,  and  other  writers ;  and 
we  annex  them  for  the  reader's  consideration*  *^  A  long 
course  of  time,  with  a  variety  of  accidents  and  circumstances, 
are  rf*quisite  to  produce  those  revolutions.*'  **  The  king,  with 
the  lords  and  commons,  form  an  excellent  frame  of  govern- 
ment." '^  The  side  A,  with  the  sides  B  and  C,  compose  the 
triangle.'^  *^  The  fire  communicated  itself  to  the  bed,  which, 
with  the  furniture  of  the  room,  and  a  valuable  library,  toere 
all  entirely  consumed."  It  is  however,  proper  to  observe, 
that  these  modes  of  expression  do  not  appear  to  be  warrant- 
ed by  the  just  principles  of  construction*  The  words,  ^'  A 
Joufg  course  of  t/iq^''  "  The  k.in(,"  **  The  side  A,"  and 
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''  which,"  are  the  true  norninatifes  to  the  respective  verbs.  la 
the  last  example,  the  word  all  should  be  expunged.  As  the 
preposition  u?i/A  soverns  the  objective  cdise^  in  English;  and 
if  translated  into  Lalin^  would  govern  the  ablative  case,  it  la 
manifest,  that  the  clauses  following  vnth^  in  the  preceding 
sentences,  cannot  form  any  part  of  the  nominaiive  case. 
They  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  in  the  objective  and  the 
nominative  cases.  The  following  sentence  appears  to  be  un- 
exceptionable; and  may  serve  to  explain  the  others.  ^^  The 
lords  and  commons  are  easential  branches  of  the  British  con- 
stitution :  the  king,  with  them,  forms  an  excellent  frame  of 
government."* 

3.  If  the  singular  nouns  and  pronouns,  which  are  joined 
together  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  be  of  several  persons, 
in  making  the  plural  pronoun  agree  with  them  in  person,  the 
second  person  takes  place  of  the  third,  and  the  first  of  both : 
as,  *^  James,  and  thou,  and  I,  are  attached  to  owr  country.'^ 
^'  Thou  and  he  shared  it  between  you." 

Rule  IIL 

The  conjunctioD  disjunctive  has  an  effect  contra- 
ry to  that  of  the  conjunction  copulative ;  for  as  the 
verb,  noun,  or  pronoun,  is  referred  to  the  preceding 
terms  taken  separately,  it  must  be  in  the  singular 
numbejr :  as,  ^*  Ignorance  or  negligence  h€ts  caused 
this  mistake ;''  '^  John,  James,  or  Joseph,  intends  to 
accompany  me ;"  '^  There  t$,  in  many  minds,  nei- 
ther knowledge  nor  understanding." 

Sec  VoL  ii.  Part  3.  Ezercbei.  Chap.  1.  Rule  3. 

The  following  sentences  are  variations  from  this  rule. 
**  A  man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a  picture,  as 
well  as  read  them  in  a  description  ;*'  '^  read  tV  ^*  Neither 
character  nor  dialogue  were  yet  understood ;"  ^^  was  yet.'* 
**  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire^ 
do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder ;"  **  does  not  carry  in 
t^"  *'  Death,  or  some  other  misfortune,  soon  divide  them." 
It  ought  to  be  ^^  divides.^* 

1.  When  singular  pronouns,  or  a  noun  and  pronoun,  of  dif- 
ferent persons^  are  disjunctively  connected,  the  verb  must 
agree  with  tbat  person  which  is  placed  nearest  to  it:  as,  '^  I 

*  Though  tftff  coBttnctioa  will  not  admit  of  a  plural  ^crb,  i!be  venittnet  ^«fA4 
eenzuify  tMnd  better  eboa:  «  The  king,  the  lorda,  and  the  commottH  f^rm  am 
excellent  coDHituskm,'* 
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Rule  V, 


Pronouns  must  always  agree  with  their  antece- 
dents, and  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand,  in  gender 
,and  number;  as,  ^^  This  is  the  friend  whom  I  love;" 
"  That  is  the  vice  which  I  hate ;"  "  The  king  and  the 
queen  had  put  on  their  robes  ;*'  ^^  The  moon  appears, 
and  she  shines,  but  the  light  is  not  her  own«" 

The  relative  is  of  the  same  person  as  the  antece** 
dent,  and  the  verb  agrees  with  it  accordingly ;  as^ 
**  Thou  who  lovest  wisdom ;"  **  I  who  speak  from  ex* 


penence," 


See  voL  C.  Part  3.  EserclKi.    Chap.  1.  Rule  5, 


Of  this  rule  there  are  many  violations  to  be  met  with  ;  a 
few  of  which  may  be  sufficient  to  put  the  learaer  on  bis  guard. 
*^  Each  of  the  sexes  should  keep  within  its  particular  bounds, 
and  content  themselves  with  the  advantages  of  their  particular 
districts :"  better  thus :  ^  The  sexes  should  keep  within  their 
particular  bounds/'  &c.  **  Can  any  one,  on  their  entrance  into 
the  world,  be  fully  secure  that  they  shall  not  be  deceived  ?^ 
^*  on  his  entrance,"  and  '^  that  he  shall."  ^  One  should  not  think 
too  favourably  of  ourselves ;"  '^  of  on^s  sdf.^  *^  He  had  one 
acquaintance  which  poisoned  his  principles ;"  ^*who  poisoned/* 

Every  relative  must  have  an  antecedent  to  which  it  refers, 
either  expressed  or  implied  :  as,  "  Who  is  fatal  to  others,  is 
80  to  himself;''  that  \iS,  *^  the  man  who  is  fatal  to  others." 

fVhOf  which^  wkaif  and  the  relative  thaif  though  in  the  ob- 
jective case,  are  always  placed  before  tlie  verb ;  as  are  also 
their  compounds,  whoever,  whosoever,  &c. ;  as,  *^  He  whom 
ye  seek ;"  ^'  This  is  what,  or  the  thing  which,  or  that,  you 
want  ;*'  *'  Whomsoever  you  please  to  appoint." 

What  is  sometimes  applied,  in  a  manner  which  appears  to 
be  exceptionable  :  as,  *'  All  fevers,  except  what  are  called 
nervous,"  be.  It  would  at  least  be  better  to  say,  ^*  except 
those  which  are  called  nervous." 

What  is  very  frequently  used  as  the  representative  of  two 
oases ;  one  the  objective  afler  a  verb  or  preposition,  and  the 
other,  the  nominative  to  a  subsequent  verb  :  as,  ''  I  heard 
what  was  said."  **  He  related  what  was  seen."  ^*  According 
to  what  was  proposed."  ^'  We  do  not  constantly  love  what  has 
done  us  ^od." — This  peculiar  construction  may  be  explained, 
by  resolving  what  into  its  principles  that  which :  as,  ^'  I  beard 
MaiuAicA  wasstud:'*  be. 
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In  a  few  instancesh  the  relative  is  introduced  as  the  nomina- 
tive to  a  verb  before  the  sentence  or  clause  which  it  represents : 
as,  *^  There  was  therefore,  which  is  all  that  we  assert,  a  course 
of  life  pursued  by  them,  different  from  that  which  they  before 
led."  Here,  the  relative  which  is  the  representative  of  the 
whole  of  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  ;  and  its  natural  positioQ 
ia  after  that  clause. 

Whatever  relative  is  used^  in  one  of  a  series  of  clauses  re- 
lating to  the  same  antecedent,  the  same  relative  ought,  gener 
rally  to  be  used  in  them  all.  In  the  following  sentence,  this 
rule  is  violated  :  ^^  It  is  remarkable,  that  Holland,  against 
which  the  war  was  undertaken,  and  that^  in  the  very  besinningt 
was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  lost  nothing.  The 
clause  ought  to  have  been,  '^  and  which  in  the  very  bepn- 
nmg." 

The  relative  frequently  refers  to  a  whole  clause  in  the  sen* 
tence,  instead  of  a  particular  word  in  it :  as,  *^  The  resolution 
was  adopted  hastily,  and  without  due  consideration,  which 

Kroducea  great  dissatisfaction ;"  that  is,  ^^  which  thing,"  name- 
y,  the  hasty  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

1.  Personal  pronouns  being  used  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
noun,  are  not  employed  in  the  same  part  ot  the  sentence  as  the 
noun  which  they  represent ;  for  it  would  be  improper  to  say, 
*'  The  king  he  is  just ;"  ''  I  saw  her  the  queen  ;  ^^  The  mea 
they  were  there ;"  ^'  Many  words  ihetf  darken  speech ;''  *<  My 
banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees.''  These  personals  are  su- 
perfluous, as  there  is  very  seldom  any  occasion  for  a  substitute 
m  the  same  part  where  the  principal  word  is  present.  The 
nominative  case  they^  in  the  followmg  sentence,  is  also  super* 
fluous :  ^*  Who,  instead  of  going  about  doing  good,  they  are 
perpetually  intent  upon  doing  mischief" 

This  rule  is  often  infringed,  by  the  case  absolute's  not  being 
properly  distinguished  from  certain  forms  of  expression  appa- 
rently similar  to  it.  In  this  sentence,  **  The  candidate  being 
chosen,  the  people  carried  him  in  triumph,"  the  word  cand^ 
date  is  in  the  absolute  case.  But  in  the  following  sentence^ 
'^  The  candidate,  being  chosen,  was  carried  in  triumph  by  the 
people,"  candidate  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb  was  carried  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  in  the  case  absolute.  Many  writers, 
bowever,  apprehending  the  nominative  in  this  latter  sentence, 
as  well  as  m  the  former,  to  be  put  absolutely,  often  insert 
another  nominative  to  the  verb,  and  say,  '^  The  candidate  be- 
ing chosen,  he  was  carried  in  triumph  by  the  people ;"  "  The 
general  approving  the  plan,  he  put  it  in  execution."  The  er- 
ror in  each  of  these  ivro  sentences^  is,  thai  \btte  ax^  Xk^  ^d^.. 
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minatives  used,  where  one  would  hare  been  sufficient,  and 
consequently  that  he  is  redundant. 

2  The  pronoun  that  is  frequently  applied  to  persons  as  well 
as  to  things ;  but  after  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree, 
and  after  the  pronominal  adjective  same,  it  is  generally  used 
in  preference  to  who  or  which  :  as,  *'  Charles  XII.  king  of 
Sweden,  was  one  of  the  greatest  madmen  that  the  world  ever 
■aw  ;^'  ^'  Cataline's  followers  were  the  most  profligate  that  could 
be  found  in  any  city."  "  He  b  the  same  man  tluxt  we  saw  be- 
fore." But  if,  after  the  word  same  a  preposition  should  pre- 
cede the  relative,  one  of  the  other  two  pronouns  must  be  em- 
ployed, the  pronoun  that  not  admitting  a  preposition  prefixed 
to  it :  as,  ^'  He  is  the  same  man,  with  whomyou  were  acquaint- 
ed." It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  when  the  arrangement 
is  a  little  varied,  the  word  that  admits  the  preposition:  as^ 
**  He  is  the  same  man^  that  you  were  acquainted  unth»^* 

There  are  cases  wherein  we  cannot  conveniently  dispense 
with  the  relative  that^  as  applied  to  persons :  as  first,  after  who 
the  interrogative ;  ^*  Who  that  has  any  sense  of  religion,  would 
have  areued  thus  .^"  Secondly,  when  persons  make  but  a 
part  of  the  antecedent ;  *^  The  woman  and  the  estate,  that  be- 
came his  portion,  were  rewards  far  beyond  his  desert."  In 
neither  ol  these  examples  could  any  other  relative  have  been 
used. 

3.  The  pronouns  whichsoever^  whosoever^  and  the  like,  are 
elegantly  divided  by  the  interposition  of  the  corresponding 
substantives :  thus,  '^  On  whichsoever  side  the  king  cast  his 
eyes;"  would  have  sounded  better,  if  written,  '*  On  which 
side  soever,"  &c. 

4.  Many  persons  are  apt,  in  conversation,  to  put  the  ob- 
jective case  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  place  of  ^Ae^e  and 
those  :  as,  '*  Give  me  them  books ;"  instead  of  "  those  books." 
We  may  sometimes  find  this  fault  even  in  writing :  as,  '^  Ob- 
serve them  three  there."  We  also  frequently  meet  with  those 
instead  of  they^  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  where  there 
is  no  particular  reference  to  an  antecedent :  as,  ^*  Those  that 
sow  in  tears,  sometimes  reap  in  joy."  They  that,  or  they  who 
sow  in  tears. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to  say,  whether  a  personal 
pronoun  or  a  demonstrative  is  preferable,  in  certain  construc- 
tions. *'  We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  calumny  of  them 
(or  those)  who  openly  make  use  of  the  warmest  professions." 

3.  In  some  dialects^  the  word  what  is  improperly  used  f«r 
^iaii  aad  sotoetimeB  we  find  it  in  thb  aanse  iu  wii\ki(  -.^  1!}ox% 
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will  never  believe  but  ivhat  I  have  been  entirely  to  blame." 
*^  I  am  not  satisfied  but  what,  &c.  instead  of  ^^  but  that.^^  The 
word  somewhat,  in  the  rollowing  sentence,  seems  to  be  used 
improperly.  ^^  These  punishments  seem  to  have  been  exer* 
cised  m  somewhat  an  arbitrary  manner."  Sometimes  we 
read,  ^*  In  somewhat  of."  The  meaning  is,  *^  in  a  manner 
which  b  in  some  respects  arbitrary.'* 

6.  The  pronoun  relative  who  is  so  much  appropriated  to 
persons,  that  there  is  generally  harshness  in  the  application  of 
it,  except  to  the  proper  names  of  persons,  or  the  general  terms 
mail,  vfotnan,  be.  A  term  which  only  implies  the  idea  of  per- 
sons, and  expresses  them  by  some  circumstance  or  epithet^ 
will  hardly  authorise  the  use  of  it :  as^  ^^  That  faction  in  Eng- 
land, who  most  powerfully  opposed  his  arbitrary  pretensions.'' 
**  That  faction  whichy^  would  have  been  better ;  and  the  same 
remark  will  serve  for  the  following  examples :  ^*  France,  who 
was  in  alliance  with  Sweden."  *'  The  court,  urAo,"  be.  ''  The 
cavalry  tcAo,"  &c.  "  The  cities  who  aspired  at  liberty."  "  That 
party  amone  us  whoy^  ^c.  "  The  family  whom  they  consider 
as  usurpers. ' 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether  this  pronoun  ia 
properly  applied  or  not :  ^^  The  number  of  substantial  inhm* 
bitants  with  whom  some  cities  abound."  For  when  a  term 
directly  and  necessarily  implies  persons,  it  may  in  many  cases 
claim  the  personal  relative.  '*  None  of  the  company  whon 
he  most  affected,  could  cure  him  of  the  melancnoly  under 
which  he  laboured."  The  word  acquaintanct  may  have  the 
same  construction. 

7.  We  hardly  consider  little  children  as  persons,  because 
that  term  gives  us  the  idea  of  reason  and  reflection :  and 
therefore  the  application  of  the  personal  relative  who^  in  this 
ease,  seems  to  be  harsh :  "  A  child  u;Ao."  It,  though  neuter, 
is  generally  applied,  when  we  speak  of  an  infant  or  child  :  as, 
''  £  is  a  lovely  infant ;"  ^'  It  is  a  healthy  child."  The  per- 
sonal pronoun  is  still  more  improperly  applied  to  animab: 
^'  A  lake  frequented  by  that  fowl,  whom  nature  has  taught  to 
dip  the  wing  in  water." 

8.  When  the  name  of  a  person  is  used  merely  as  a  name, 
and  it  does  not  refer  to  the  person,  the  pronoun  %dto  ought 
not  to  be  applied.  '*  It  is  no  wonder  if  such  a  man  did  not 
shine  at  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth,  rvho  was  but  another 
name  for  prudence  and  economy."  Better  thus;  "  Whose 
name  was  but  another  word  for  prudence,"  &c«  The  word 
fiAose  begirm  likewi§e  to  be  restricted  to  penotia*,7e\  \\\ft  itfiK 
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done  so  generally,  but  that  good  writers,  eren  in  prose,  use  it 
when  speaking  of  things.  The  construction  is  not,  however, 
always  pleasing,  as  we  may  see  in  the  following  instances : 
*'  Pleasure,  whose  nature,"  be.  *'  Call  every  production, 
tAoit  parts  and  whose  nature,"  &c. 

In  one  case,  however,  custom  authorises  us  to  use  which 
with  respect  to  persons;  and  that  is  when  we  want  to  distin- 
guish one  person  of  two,  or  a  particular  person  among  a  num- 
ber of  others.  We  should  then  say,  '*  trhich  of  the  two,"  or 
•*  Which  of  them,  is  he  or  she  ?" 

9*  As  the  pronoun  relative  has  no  distinction  of  number,  we 
sometimes  find  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  it :  as,  when  we  say, 
^  The  disciples  of  Christ,  whom  we  imitate  ;"  we  mav  mean 
Ae  imitation  either  of  Christ,  or  of  his  disciples.  The  ao- 
euracy  and  clearness  of  the  sentence,  depend  very  much*  upon 
the  proper  and  determinate  use  of  the  relative,  so  that  it  may 
readily  present  its  antecedent  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or 
reader,  without  any  obscurity  or  ambiguity. 

10.  /(is  and  it  was^  are  often,  after  the  manner  of  the  French, 
used  in  a  plural  construction,  and  by  ^me  of  our  best  writers : 
as,  **  It  is  either  a  few  great  men  who  decide  for  the  whole, 
or  it  is  the  rabble  that  follow  a  seditious  ringleader;"  **  It  is 
they  that  are  the  real  authors,  though  the  soldiers  are  the 
actors  of  the  revolutions ;"  <*  //  was  the  heretics  than  first  be- 
to  rail,"  &c.  '*  ^Tis  these  that  early  taint  the  female  mind." 

his  license  in  the  construction  of  it  is,  (if  it  be  proper  to 
'admit  it  at  all,)  has,  however,  been  certainly  abused  m  the 
following  sentence,  which  is  thereby  made  a  very  awkward 
one.  ^^  It  is  wonderful  the  very  few  accidents,  which,  in  se- 
veral years,  happen  from  this  practice." 

11.  The  interjections  0/  Oh!  and  Ah!  require  the  ob- 
jective case  of  a  pronoun  in  the  first  person  after  them  :  as, 
'*  O  me !  oh  me !  Ah  me  !"  But  the  nominative  case  in  the 
second  person  :  as,  *'  O  thou  persecutor !"  ^*  Oh  ye  hypo- 
•rites !"  *^  O  thou,  who  dwellest,"  &c. 

The  neuter  pronoun,  by  an  idiom  peculiar  to  (he  English 
language,  is  frequently  joined  in  explanatory  sentences,  with 
a  noun  or  pronoun  of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender :  as, 
<(  It  was  I ;"  "  It  was  the  man  or  woman  that  did  it." 

The  neuter  pronoun  it  is  sometimes  omitted  and  under- 
stood;  thus  we  My,  **  As  appears,  as  follows ;"  for,  *'  As  it 
mppevB,  MB  H  foUowBi''  and  '' May  be,*'  Cos  ^  Vt  mv]  \m." 
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The  neuter  pronoun  it  is  sometimes  employed  to  express; 

Ist,  The  subject  of  any  discourse  or  inauiry :  as,  '^  £  bap- 
pened  on  a  summer's  day  ;"  **  Who  is  it  uiat  calls  on  me  ?'' 

2d,  The  state  or  condition  of  any  person  or  tbing :  a% 
**  How  is  t^  with  you  ?" 

3d,  The  thing,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  the  causeof  any  eflTed 
or  event,  or  any  person  considered  merely  as  a  cause :  aa, 
''  We  beard  her  say  it  was  not  he  ^^  *<  The  troth  is,  it  was  I 
that  helped  her." 

Rule  VI. 

The  relative  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb, 
when  no  nominative  comes  betv«reen  it  and  the  verb : 
as,  •*  The  master  toho  taught  us ;"  "  The  trees  which 
are  planted." 

When  a  nominative  comes  between  the  relative 
and  the  verb,  the  relative  is  governed  by  soma 
word  in  its  own  member  of  the  sentence :  as,  "  He 
who  preserves  me,  to  tohom  I  owe  my  being,  whose 
I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,  is  eternal." 

See  vol.  ii.  part. -3.    Exercites,  Chap.  i.  Rnle  6. 

Ill  the  several  members  of  the  last  sentence,  the  relative 
performs  a  ciflereht  office.  In  the  first  member,  it  marks  the 
agent ;  in  the  siecoild,  it  submits  to  the  government  of  the 
preposition ;  in  the  third,  it  represents  the  possessor ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  the  object  of  an  action  :  and,  therefore,  it  must  be 
in  the  three  different  cases,  correspondent  to  those  offices. 

When  both  tbe  antecedent  and  the  relative  become  nomi* 
natives,  each  to  different  verbs,  the  relative  is  the  nominative 
to  the  former,  and  the  antecedent  to  the  latter  verb :  as, 
'*  True  philosophy,  which  is  the  ornament  of  our  nature,  eofk" 
sists  more  in  the  love  of  our  duty,  and  the  practice  of  virtue, 
than  in  great  talents  and  extensive  knowledge." 

A  few  instances  of  erroneous  construction  will  illustrate 
both  tbe  branches  of  the  sixth  rule.  The  three  following  re- 
fer to  the  first  part.  "  How  can  we  avoid  being  grateful  to 
those  whom,  by  repeated  kind  offices,  have  proved  them* 
selves  our  real  friends  ?"  "  These  are  the  men  whom  you 
might  suppose,  trere  the  authors  of  tbe  work:'*  "  If  70a 
were  here,  you  would  find  three  or  four,  whom  you  would  say 
passed  their  time  agreeably :"  in  all  these  places  it  shoilld  be 
ti^Ao  instead  o{whofiu  The  two  latter  sentences  coiitdAti  % 
momiaatife  between  tbe  relative  and  the  teib  \vaiy  Oivce^fim^ 
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seem  to  contravene  the  rule :  but  the  student  will  i*eflect,  that 
it  is  not  the  nominatire  of  the  verb  with  which  the  relative  is 
connected.  The  remaining  examples  refer  to  the  second 
part  of  the  rule.  "  Men  of  fine  talents  are  not  always  the  per- 
sons who  we  should  esteem."  *'  The  persons  who  you 
dispute  with,  are  precisely  of  your  opinion/'  ''  Our  tutors 
lure  our  benefactors,  who  we  owe  obedience  to,  and  who  we 
boght  to  love."  In  these  sentences^  toham  should  be  used 
instead  of  who. 

!•  When  the  relative  pronoun  is  of  the  interrogative  kind, 
the  noun  or  pronoun  containing  the  answer,  must  be  in  the 
fame  case  as  that  which  contains  the  question  :  as,  '^  whose 
books  are  these?  They  are  John*t^^  '^  Who  gave  them  to 
him  f  fPe."  "  Of  whom  did  you  buy  them  ?  Of  a  bookseller ;  Am 
who  lives  at  the  Bible  and  Crown.''  "  Whom  did  you  see 
there  ?  Both  him  and  the  shopman."  The  learner  will  readily 
comprehend  this  rule,  by  supplying  the  words  which  are  un- 
derstood in  the  answers.  Tnus,  to  express  the  answers  at 
large,  we  should  say,  **  They  are  John's  book."  ^^  We  gave 
them  to  him."  ^*  We  bought  them  of  him  who  lives,''^&c. 
^  We  saw  both  him  and  the  shopman." — As  the  relative  pro- 
noun, when  used  interrogatively,  refers  to  the  subsequent 
word  or  phrase  containing  the  answer  to  the  question,  that 
word  or  phrase  may  properly  be  termed  the  svise^uni  to  the 
interrogative. 

Pronouns  are  sometimes  made  to  precede  the  things  which 
they  represent :  as,  ^'  If  a  man  declares  in  autumn,  when  he 
is  eating  them,  or  in  spring  when  there  are  none^  that  he  loves 
gre^,^*  he.  But  this  is  a  construction  which  is  very  seldom 
allowable. 

Rule  VII. 

When  the  relative  is  preceded  by  two  nominatives 
of  different  persons,  the  relative  and  verb  may  agree 
ID  person  with  either,  according  to  the  sense :  as,  ^^  I 
am  the  man  who  command  you ;"  or,  ^^  I  am  the  man 
who  commands  you." 

See  Vol  ii.  Pan  3.  Ezerdtes.  Chap.  x.  Rule  7. 

Tqe  form  of  the  first  of  the  two  preceding  sentences,  ex- 
presses the  meaning  rather  obscurely.    It  would  be  more  per- 
spicuous to  say ;  ^  1,  who  command  vou,  am  the  man."    Per- 
AMfKf  ibe  difference  of  meaning,  produced  by  referring  the  re- 
Aure  to  differeat  aot^cedeota,  wUl  \^  mote  ^Videat  to  the 
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learner,  in  tlie  following  sentences.  ^*  I  am  the  general  who 
gives  the  orders  to-day ;"  "  1  am  the  general,  who  give  tiie 
orders  to-day  ;*'  that  is,  ^'  I,  who  give  the  orders  to-day,  am 
the  general." 

When  the  relative  and  the  verb  have  been  determined  to 
agree  with  either  of  the  preceding  nominatives,  that  agree- 
ment must  be  preserved  throughout  the  sentence ;  as,  in  the 
following  instance  :  "I  am  the  Lord  that  makeih  all  things: 
and  stretchcih  forth  the  heavens  alone."  Isa.  xliv.  24.  Thus 
far  is  consistent :  The  Lord^  in  the  third  person,  is  the  ante- 
cedent, and  the  verb  agrees  with  the  relative  in  the  third  per- 
son :  "  I  am  the  Lordj  which  Lord,  or,  he  that  maketh  ail 
things."  ir  /  were  made  the  antecedent,  the  relative  and  the 
verb  should  agree  with  it  in  the  first  person :  as,  "  /  am  the 
Lord,  that  make  all  things,  that  stretch  forth  the  heavens  alone." 
But  should  it  follow ;  *^  That  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by 
myself;"  there  would  arise  a  confusion  of  persons,  and  » 
manifest  solecism. 


Rule  VIIL 

Every  adjective,  and  every  adjective  pronoun, 
belongs  to  a  substantive,  expressed  or  understood  : 
as,  "  He  is  a  goodj  as  well  as  a  wise  man  ;*'  "  Few 
are  happy  ;^^  that  is  ^^  persons  ;^^  "  This  is  a  pleasant 
walk ;"  that  is,  "  This  walk  wr,"  &c. 

Adjective  pronouns  must  agree,  in  number,  with 
their  substantives :  as,  *^  This  book,  these  books ; 
that  sort,  those  sorts ;  another  road,  other  roads." 

See  VoL  ii.  Part  3.  Exercises.  Chap.  y.  Rule  8.  and  Part.  3.  Kcj.  Chap.  x.  Rule  8. 

The  note. 

1.  ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS, 

A  Few  instances  of  tlie  breach  of  this  rule  are  here  exhi- 
bited. "I  have  not  travelled  this  twenty  yeai-s;"  ^' these 
twenty."  "  I  am  not  recommending  these  kind  of  sufferings;" 
*^  this  kind."  *'  Those  set  of  books  was  a  valuable  present ;'' 
"  that  set.'* 

1.  The  word  menna  in  the  singular  number,  and  the  phrases, 
'*  By  this  means^^^  "  By  that  means,^*  are  used  by  our  best  and 
most  correct  writers ;  namely,  Bacon,  TilloUouv  \.VV^\b\x\>i^ 
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Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  &c.*  They  arc,  indeed,  in  so  gene- 
ral and  approved  use,  that  it  would  appear  awkward,  i{  not 
affected,  to  apply  the  old  singular  form,  and  say,  ''  By  this 
mean;  by  that  mean ;  it  was  by  a  mean  /'  although  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  general  analogy  of  the  language.  **  1  he 
word  means^  (says  Priestley)  belongs  to  the  class  of  words, 
which  do  not  change  their  termination  on  account  of  number ; 
for  it  is  used  alike  in  both  numbers." 

The  word  amends  is  used  in  this  manner  in  the  following 
sentences:  '^Though  he  did  not  succeed,  he  gained  the  ap- 
probation of  his  country ;  and  with  this  amends  he  wus  con- 
tent." "  Peace  of  mind  is  an  honourable  amends  for  the  sacri- 
fices of  interest."  "  In  return,  he  received  the  thanks  of  his 
employers,  and  the  present  of  a  lar^  estate  :  thofe  were  am- 
ple amends  for  all  his  labours."  "  We  have  described  the  re- 
wards of  vice :  the  good  man^s  amends  are  of  a  different  nature." 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  this  word  amends  (like  the 
word  mean$)  had  formerly  its  correspondent  form  in  the  singu- 
lar number,  as  it  is  <)erived  from  the  French  amende^  though 

t  <*  Af  lU/  meatu  he  had  thtm  tlie  more  tt  vantage,  being  dred  and  harnsKd 
vilhalongmafxh."  J9«£Mr. 

"By  this  memmi  one  great  rettraiDt  from  doing  eril,  would  be  taken  awaj."— 
^  And  Hit  umm  admiraUe  otmm  to  improve  men  in  virtue.'*—"  Sj  that  meant  they 
hMC  rendered  their  dutj  nuire  difficult."  TUlotjom. 

**■  It  renders  ut  careless  of  approvine  ourselves  to  God,  and  by  that  meamt  secu- 
ring the  continuance  of  his  goodness.'*  **  A  good  character,  when  cstablixhed, 
should  not  he  rested  in  as  and  end,  but  employed  as  a  means  of  doing  idll  further 
good."  AtUrhury. 

**  By  ihu  wuant  they  are  happy  iu  each  other.**  **  He  67  ito  mctmi  {(reserves  his 
iOperiority.**  AHiiw. 

^  Your  vanity  hy  thU  mtaas  vrill  want  its  food.**  Sttdu 

**  By  this  meamt  aloae,  their  greatest  obstacles  will  vanish.**  Po/r. 

*^  Which  eyjt9m  has  proved  the  most  effectual  means  to  ruin  the  nobles.** 

Dean  Swift, 

"  There  is  no  means  of  escaping  the  persecution."—**  Faith  is  not  only  a  means  d 
.  obeying,  but  a  principal  act  of  obedience.**  g/r,  Teang. 

"  He  looked  on  money  as  a  necessary  means  of  maintaining  and  increasing  pow- 
er.** Lord  Lyttietons  Henry  //• 

**  John  was  too  much  intimidated  not  to  embrace  every  means  afforded  for  his 
salcty.*'  GpUUmitb, 

"  Lest  fhtM  means  should  fail.*'--"  By  meant  of  ship-money,  the  late  king,**  fte.*- 
V  The  ouiy  means  of  securing  a  durable  peace.'*  Hame\ 

('  By  this  mtans  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,**  ftc. 

Blackstotti, 

**  By  this  means  so  many  slaves  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  their  masters.** 

Dr.  Robertson, 

**  By  this  meant  they  bear  witneu  to  each  other.**  Barh. 

*^  By  this  means  the  wrath  of  man  vras  made  to  turn  against  itself.**    Dr.  Blair. 

*'A  mMgamne,  which  has^  by  this  means^  contained,**  ftc-»**  Birds,  in  general 
procBxt  tfieir  fixii  hj  meam  if  enetr  ka.i**  Dr,  Pci(e\^ 
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now  it  IS  exclusively  established  in  the  plaral  form,  ir,  there* 
fore,  it  be  alleged  that  mean  should  be  applied  in  the  singuUr, 
because  it  is  derived  from  the  French  moyea^  the  same  kind 
of  argument  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  singular 
amende :  and  the  general  analogy  of  the  language  may  also  be 
pleaded  in  Support  of  if. 

Campbell,  in  his  ''  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,"  has  the  fol- 
lowing remark  on  the  subject  before  us :  *^  No  persons  of  taste 
will,  1  presume,  venture  so  far  to  violate  the  present  usage, 
and  consequently  to  shock  the  ears  of  the  generality  of  read- 
ers, as  to  say,  *^By  this  mra/t,  by  that  meanJ*  " 

Lowtb  and  Johnson  seem  to  be  against  the  use  o{  means  in 
the  singular  number.  They  do  not,  however,  speak  decisively 
on  the  point ;  but  rather  dubiously,  and  as  if  they  knew  that 
they  were  questioning  eminent  authorities,  as  well  as  general 
practice.  That  they  were  not  decidedly  against  the  applica- 
tien  of  this  word  to  the  singular  number,  appears  from  their 
own  language  :  '*  Whole  sentences,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound, may  become  members  of  other  sentences,  by  meant  of 
some  additional  connexion.^^ — Dr*  Lowth's  Introduction  to 
English  Grammar. 

'*  There  is  no  other  method  of  teaching  that  of  which  any 
one  is  ignorant,  but  by  means  of  something  already  knowo." 
'^  Neither  grace  of  person  nor  vigour  of  understanding,  is  to  be 
regarded  otbenvise  than  as  a  means  of  happiness.'^ — ^Dr.  JoHii* 

SON. 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  present  version  of  the  Scriptures 
makes  no  use,  as  far  as  the  Compiler  can  discover,  of  the  word 
mean;  though  there  are  several  instances  to  be  found  in  it  of 
the  use  of  means,  in  the  sense  and  connexion  contended  for. 
^'  By  this  means  thou  shah  have  no  portion  on  this  side  the 
river."  Ezra  iv.  16.  "  That  by  means  of  dcotfi,"  Sic.  Heb. 
ix.  15.  It  will  scarcely  be  pretended,  that  the  translators  of 
the  sacred  volumes  did  not  accurately  understand  the  Engliih 
language ;  or  that  they  would  have  admitted  one  form  ofthifl 
won],  and  rejected  the  other,  had  not  their  determination 
been  conformable  to  the  best  usage.  An  attempt  therefore 
to  recover  an  old  word,  so  long  since  disused  by  the  most  cor- 
rect writers,  seems  not  likely  to  be  successful ;  especially  as 
the  rejection  of  it  is  not  attended  with  any  inconvenience. 

The  practice  of  the  best  and  most  correct  writers,  or  a  great 
majority  of  them,  corroborated  by  general  usage,  forms,  during 
its  continuance,  the  standard  of  language ;  especially,  if,  in 
particular  instances,  this  practice  continue,  after  objection  and 
due  consideration.  Every  connexion  and  application  of  words 
and  phrases,  thus  supported,   mun  therefore  be  proper,  and 
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entitled  to  respect,  if  not  exceptioniible  in  a  moral  point  of" 


▼lew. 


^Sermo  constat  ratione,  vetustate,  auctoritate,  consuetudine.- 
^ConsuetudoTeroo  certissima  loquendi  maeistra." 

QlllNCTlLXAN. 


"  Si  volet  (18US 


"  Quem  penes  arbitrium  est,  et  jus,  et  norma  loquendi." 

tiOHACE. 

On  this  principle,  many  forms  of  expression,  not  less  de* 
"plating  from  the  general  analogy  of  the  language,  than  those 
before  mentioned,  are  to  be  considered  as  strictly  proper  and 
justitiable.  Of  this  kind  are  the  following:  ^^JYone  of  tbem 
are  varied  to  express  the  gender ;''  and  yet  none  originally 
signitied  no  one.  '*  He  himself  shall  do  the  work :''  here, 
what  was  at  6rst  appropriated  to  the  objective,  is  now  proper- 
ly used  as  the  nominative  case.  *'  You  have  behaved  your- 
selves well :"  in  this  example,  the  word  you  is  put  in  the  no- 
minative case  plural,  with  propriety  ;  though  formerly  it  was 
confined  to  the  objective  case,  and  ye  exclusively  used  for 
the  nominative. 

With  respect  to  anomalies  and  variations  of  language,  thus 
established,  it  is  the  grammarian's  business  to  submit,  not  ta 
remonstrate.  In  pertinaciously  opposing  the  decbion  of  pro- 
per authority,  ami  contending  for  obsolete  modes  of  expres* 
sion,  be  may,  indeed,  display  learning  and  critical  sagacity ; 
and,  in  some  degree,  obscure  points  that  are  sufficiently  clear 
and  decided :  but  be  cannot  reasonably  hope,  either  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  aims,  or  to  assist  the  learner,  m  discovering  and 
respecting  the  true  standard  and  principles  of  language. 

Cases  which  custom  has  left  dubious,  are  certainly  within 
the  giammarian's  province.  Here,  he  may  reason  and  remon- 
strate on  the  ground  of  <lerivation,  analogy,  and  propriety; 
and  bis  reasonings  may  refine  and  improve  the  language :  but 
when  authority  speaks  out  and  decides  the  point,  it  were  per- 
petually to  unsettle  the  language,  to  admit  of  cavil  and  de- 
bate. Anomalies  then,  under  the  limitation  mentioned,  be- 
come the  law,  as  clearly  as  the  plainest  analogies. 

TUv  reader  will  perceive  that  in  the  following  sentences,  the 
use  of  the  word  mean,  in  the  old  form,  has  a  very  uncouth  ap- 
pearance :  ^  By  the  mean  of  adversity,  we  are  often  instruct- 
ed." **  lie  preserved  his  health,  by  mean  of  exercise  "  *'  Fru- 
gality is  one  mewi  of  acquiring  a  competency."  They  should 
be,  •*  Hy  hiians  of  adversity,"  kc.  "  By  means  of  exercise," 
&c.     '''Fiugdliiy  u  one  mtami^  be 
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6ood  writers  do  indeed  make  use  of  the  substantiye  mean 
in  the  singular  number,  and  in  that  number  only,  to  signify  me- 
diocrity, middle  rate,  &ic. :  as, ''  This  is  a  meaa  between  the 
two  extremes."  But  in  the  sense  of  instrumentality,  it  has 
been  long  dbused  by  the  best  authors,  and  by  almost  every 
writer. 

This  means  and  that  meofis  should  be  used  only  when  they 
refer  to  what  is  singular ;  these  means  and  those  means,  when 
they  respect  plurals :  as,  '^  He  lived  temperately,  and  by  tlUs 
means  preserved  bis  health  ;''  "  The  scholars  were  attentive, 
industrious,  and  obedient  to  their  tutors ;  and  by  these  means 
acquired  knowledge." 

We  hav«  enlarged  on  this  article,  that  the  young  studept 
may  be  led  to  reflect  on  a  point  so  important,  as  that  of  ascer- 
taining the  standard  of  propriety  in  the  use  of  language. 

2.  When  two  persons  or  things  are  spoken  of  in  a  sentence, 
and  there  is  occasion  to  mention  them  again  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  that  is  used  in  reference  to  the  former,  and  this  in 
reference  to  the  latter  :  as,  **  Self-love^  which  is  the  spring  of 
action  in  the  soul,  is  ruled  by  reason :  but  for  that^  man  wouM 
be  inaotive ;  and  but  fur  Mts,  he  would  be  active  to  no  end." 

3.  The  distributive  adjective  pronouns,  ecrcA,  every,  either^ 
agree  with  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  of  the  singular  num- 
her  only :  as, ''  The  king  of  Israel,  and  Jehosophat,  the  king 
of  Judah,  sat  each  on  his  tbrone ;''  *'  Every  tree  u  known  by  i^ 
fruit  ^*  unless  the  plural  noun  conveys  a  collective  idea :  as, 
"  Every  six  months :"  "  Every  hundred  years." — ^The  follow-, 
ing  phrases  are  exceptionable  :  ^'  Let  each  esteem  others  bet- 
ter than  themselves  r  It  ought  to  be  ''  himself. ^'  "  It  is  requite 
that  the  language  should  be  both  perspicuous  and  correct :  in 
proportion  as  euher  of  these  two  qualities  are  wanting,  the  lan- 
guage is  imperfect :"  it  should  be,  *' ti  wanting"  "  Every  one 
of  the  letters  bear  regular  dates,  and  contain  proofs  of  attach- 
ment :"  '*  bears  a  regular  date^  and  contains.*'  ^*  Every  touii 
and  village  were  burned  ;  erery  grove  and  every  tree  were  cut 
down  :"  ^  was  burned,  and  was  cut  down."  *'  £t;ery  freeniao, 
and  every  citizen,  have  a  right  to  give  their  votes : '  '^  has  % 
right  to  give  his  vote.** — See  vol.  2.  pages  24, 190.  TheJVote. 

Either  is  often  used  improperly,  instead  of  each :  as,  ''  The 
king  of  Israel,  itnd  Jehosopbat  the  king  of  Judali,  sat  either  ot 
them  on  his  throne ;"  ''  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
took  either  o(  them  his  censer."  Each  signifies  both  of  them 
taken  distinctly  or  separately ;  either  properly  signifies  only  the 
one  or  the  other  of  ttiem,  taken  disjunctively. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  some  examples  will  appear,  of 
erroneous  translations  from  the  Uoly  Scriptures,  with  respect 
to  grammatical  coostructioB :  but  it  may  be  ^ro^c  U  t^va'Mk^ 
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that  notwithstanding  these  rerbal  mistakes,  the  Bible,  for  the 
siie  of  ity  is  the  most  accurate  grammatical  composition  that 
we  have  in  the  English  language.  The  authority  of  several 
eminent  grammarians  migbt  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  as- 
sertion ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  only  that  of  Dr. 
Lowth,  who  says,  **  The  present  translation  of  the  Bible,  k 
the  best  standard  of  the  Englbh  language." 

2.  ADJECTIVES. 

4.  Adjectives  are  sometimes  improperly  applied  as  adverbs : 
as,  ^^  IndiSierent  honest ;  excellent  well ;  miserable  poor." 
instead  of'* Indifferently  honest;  excellently  well  ;  miserably 


persons  \n  your  station ;  "  suitaoiy, 
think  so  very  mean  of  him  ;"  "  meanly,  *^  He  describes 
.  Ais  river  agreeable  to  the  common  reading ;"  ^  agreeably,'^ 
**  Agreeable  to  toy  promise,  I  now  write ;"  «•  agreeablyJ' 
**  Thy  exceeding  great  reward.''  When  united  to  an  adjective, 
or  adverb  not  endine  in  /y,  the  word  exceeding  has  ly  aaded  to 
it :  as,  '^  exceedingly  dreadful,  exceedingly  great ;"  "  ex- 
ceedingly  well,  exceedingly  more  active  : '  but  when  it  is 
joined  to  an  adverb  or  acQective,  having  that  termination,  the 
ly  is  omitted :  as,  "  Some  men  thmk  exceeding  clearly, 
and  reason  exceeding  forcibly :"  **  She  appeared  on  this  oc- 
casion, exceeding  lovely  :"  ^  He  acted  in  this  business  bolder 
tiian  was  expected  :"  "  They  behaved  the  noblest^  because 
they  were  oisinterested."  They  should  have  been,  ^*more 
Mmy;  most  nobly*'* — ^Tbe  adjective  pronoun  s%uh  is  often 
misapplied  :  as,  *'  He  was  such  an  extravagant  young  man, 
that  he  spent  his  whole  patrimony  in  a  few  years :"  it  should 
be,  ^$0  extravagant  a  young  man,^  '^  I  never  before  saw  such 
large  trees  :*'  "  saw  trees  so  large.^  When  we  refer  to  the 
species  or  nature  of  a  thing,  the  word  suck  is  properly  applied  : 
as,  ''  Such  a  temper  is  seldom  found  :"  but  when  degree  is 
^signified ;  we  use  the  word  so  :  as,  *'  So  bad  a  temper  is  sel- 
dom found." 

Adverbs  are  likewise  improperly  used  as  adjectives :  as, 
^  The  tutor  addressed  him  in  terms  rather  warm,  but  suitably 
to  bis  offence ;"  *'  suiUableP  *'  They  were  seen  wandering 
about  solitarily  and  distressed  ;"  **  solitary.^  **  He  lived  in 
a  manner  Mreeabiy  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion ;" 
^  agreeable.  **  The  study  of  syntax  should  be  previously  to 
that  of  punctuation ;"  **  previous.**^ 

•  ^  fijrtbemletodetetBttoe,  iriietber  an  MQeelive  or  an  adTcrb  ii  to  be  loed,  lee  Vo- 
BaaeiL    TbeAUeatthe  end  oftbeprairaioaiEicitiKiOftaf^as. 
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5.  Double  comparatives  wid  superlatives  should  be  avoid- 
ed :  such  as,  '^  A  vrorse^r  conduct :"  *'  On  lesser  hopes  ;'^  *'  A 
more  serener  temper ;"  ''  i'be  most  straitest  sect  f  '^  A  more 
superior  work."  They  should  be,  "  worse  conduct }''  *^  les« 
hopes;"  '^a  more  serene  temper,"  *'the  straitest  eect;'^ 
"  a  superior  work.** 

6.  Adjectives  that  have  in  themselves  a  superlative  signit- 
cation,  do  not  properly  admit  of  the  superlative  or  compaim^ 
tive  form  superadded :  such  as,  "  Chief,  extreme,  perfect, 
right,  universal,  supreme,"  &c« ;  which  are  sometimes  im^ 
properly  written,  *'  Chiefest,  extremest,  perfectest,  rigbtesif 
movx  universal,  most  supreme,"  &c.  The  following  expres* 
sions  are  therefore  improper.  '^  He  somtimes  claims  adt>. 
mission  to  the  chiefest  offices  ;"  *'  Tiie  quarrel  became  $o  tmt* 
ttnal  and  national ;"  *'  A  method  of  attaining  the  righiM 
and  greatest  happiness."  The  phrases,  so  periect,  so  rights 
so  extreme,  so  universal,  &c.  are  incorrect ;  because  they  im- 
ply (hat  one  thing  is  less  perfect,  less  extreme,  be.  than  ano^ 
ther,  which  is  not  possible. 

7.  Inaccuracies  are  often  found  in  the  way  in  which  the 
(degrees  of  comparison  are  applied  and  construed.  The  fol- 
lowing are  examples  of  wrong  construction  in  this  respect : 
''  This  noble  nation  hath,  of  all  others,  admitted  fewer  cor- 
ruptions." The  word  fewer  is  here  construed  precisely  as  if 
it  were  the  superlative,  it  should  be,  ''This  noble  nation  hath 
admitted  fewer  cprruptions  than  any  other."  We  commonly 
say,  *'  I'his  is  the  weaker  of  the  two  ;"  or,  ^*  The  weakest  of 
the  iwo  :"  but  the  furmer  is  the  regular  mode  of  expression, 
because  there  are  only  two  things  compared.  ''The  vice  of 
covetousness  is  wiiat  enters  deepest  into  the  soul  of  any  other." 
''  He  celebrates  the  church  of  England  as  the  most  perfect  of 
all  others."  Both  these  modes  of  expression  are  faultv  :  W9 
should  not  say,  "  The  best  of  any  man,"  or,  **'  The  best  of 
any  other  man,"  for  '^  the  best  of  men."  The  sentences  may 
be  corrected  by  substituting  the  comparativo  in  the  room  of 
the  superlative.  *'  The  vice,  be.  is  what  enters  deeper  into 
the  soul  than  any  other."  f'  He  celebrates,  &c.  as  more  per- 
fect, or  less  imperfect,  than  anv  other."  It  is  also  possible  to 
retain  the  superlative,  and  render  the  expression  grammatical. 
*'  Covetousness,  of  all  vices,  enters  the  deepest  into  the  soul  " 
*'  He  celebrates,  be.  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  churches.^ 
These  sentences  contain  other  errors,  against  which  it  is  pro* 
per  to  caution  the  learner.  The  words  deeper  and  deepest^  be- 
ing intended  for  adverbi^  should  have  been  more  deeplt|)  mo«t 
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deeply.   The  phrases  more  perfect,  and  most  perfect,  are  impro* 

«er  ;  because  perfection  admits  of  no  degrees  of  cotDparisoo* 
i^e  may  say  nearer  op  nearest  to  perieciion,  or  more  or 
less  imperfect. 

8.  In  some  cases,  adjectives  should  not  be  separated  from 
their  substantives,  even  by  words  which  modify  their  mean* 
Jttg,  and  make  but  one  sense  with  them  :  as,  "  A  large  enough 
number  surely."  it  should  be,  ''a  number  large  enough." 
**  The  lower  sort  of  people  are  good  enough  judges  of  one 
not  very  distant  from  them." 

The  adjective  is  usually  placed  before  its  substantive  :  as^ 
^  A  generous  man ;"  ^*  How  amiable  a  woman  !"  The  instances 
in  wnich  it  comes  after  the  substantive,  are  the  following  : 

1st,  When  something  depends  upon  the  adjective ;  and 
when  it  gives  a  better  sound,  especially  in  poetrv  :  as,  ^*  A  mao 
generous  to  his  enemies ;''  ^  Feed  me  with  food  convenient 
for  me  ;"  "  A  tree  three  feet  thick ;"  "  A  body  of  troops  fifty, 
thousand  strong ;"  *^  The  torrent  tumbling  through  xocll^ 
ehruDty 

2a,  When  the  adjective  is  emphatical :  as, ''  Alexander  the 
Great  ;'*  **  Lewis  the  Bold;''  **  Goodness  infinite  ;'' ''  Wisdom 
unsearchable^'' 

3d,  When  several  adjectives  belong  to  one  substantive  :  as, 
**  A  man  just,  wise,  and  charitable ;"    ^'  A  woman   modest, 
-   sensible,  and  virtuous." 

4tb,  When  the  adjective  is  preceded  by  an  adverb  :  as^ 
^^  A  boy  regularly  studious  /'  *'  A  girl  unaffectedly  mo- 
dest." 

6tb,  When  the  verb  to  be,  in  any  of  its  variations,  comes  be- 
tween a  substantive  and  an  adjective,  the  adjective  may  fre- 
quently either  precede  or  follow  it :  as,  the  man  is  happy  ;" 
or,  *^  happy  is  the  man  who  makes  virtue  his  choice :"  '*  The 
interview  was  delightfvi  ;"  or,  "  delightful  was  the  interview." 

6th,  When  the  adjective  expressess  some  circumstance  of  a 
substantive  placed  after  an  active  verb :  as,  ^^  Vanity  often  ren- 
ders its  possessor  d^picable."  In  an  exclamatory  sentence,  the 
adjective  generally  precedes  the  substantive  :  as, ''  How  des' 
picable  does  vanity  often  render  its  possessor  ?" 

There  is  sometimes  great  beauty,  as  well  as  force,  in  pla- 
cing the  adjeetive  before  the  verb,  and  the  substantive  imme- 
diately after  it :  as,  '^  Great  is  th^  Lord !  just  and  true  are 
thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints!'* 

Sometimes  the  word  aU  is  emphatically  put  after  a  number 

of  particulars  comprehended  uuder  it.     **  Ambition,  interest, 

honour,  oU  concurred."     Sometimes  a  substantive,  which 

Jikewise  cowprebeods  the  preceding  ]paIt\c^x\ax^^  t^xs&^Aliv 
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conjunction  with  this  adjcctire  pronoun  :  as,  **  Royalists,  re- 
publicans, churchmen,  sectaries,  courtiers,  patriots,  allpartieSf 
concur  in  the  illusion.'' 

An  adjective  pronoun  in  the  plural  number,  will  sometimes 
properly  associate  with  a  singular  noun:  as,  **Our  desire^ 
your  intention,  their  resignation."  This  association  applies 
rarher  to  things  of  an  intellectual  nature,  than  to  those  which 
are  corporeal.     It  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

A  suDstantive  with  its  adjective  is  reckoned  as  one  compound- 
ed  word  ;  whence  they  often  take  another  adjectii^e,  and  some- 
tiroes  a  third,  and  so  on  :  as,  **  An  old  roan  ;  a  good  old  man ; 
a'v^ry  learned,  judicious,  good  old  man." 

Though  the  adjective  always  relates  to  a  substantive,  it  is, 
irt  many  instances,  put  as  if  it  were  absolute ;  especially  where 
the  noun  has  be^n  mentioned  before,  or  is  easily  understood, 
though  not  expressed  :  ^'  I  often  survey  the  green  fields,  as  I 
am  very  fond  of ^reen  ;"  ''  The  wise,  the  virtuous,  the  honour- 
ed, famed,  and  great,"  that  is,  **  persons  ;"  "  The  twelve," 
that  is,  *^  apostles  ;"  ''  Have  compassion  on  the  poor  ;  be  feet 
to  the  lamBj  and  eyes  to  the  blind.^ 

Substantives  are  often  used  as  adjectives.  In  this  case,  the 
word  so  used  is  sometimes  unconnected  with  the  substantive 
to  which  it  relates ;  sometimes  connected  with  it  by  a  hyphen ; 
aad  sometimes  joined  to  it,  so  as  to  make  the  two  words  coa- 
lesce. The  total  separation  is  proper,  when  either  of  the  two 
words  is  long,  or  when  they  cannot  be  fluently  pronounced  as 
one  word :  as,  an  adjective  pronoun,  a  silver  watch,  a  stone 
cistern  :  the  hyplien  is  used,  when  both  the  words  are  short, 
and  are  readily  pronounced  as  a  single  word  :  as,  coal-mine, 
corn-mill,  fruit-tree  :  the  words  coalesce,  when  they  are  readily 
pronounced  together ;  hsve  a  long  established  association ; 
and  are  in  frequent  use :  as,  honeycomb,  gingerbread,  ink- 
horn,  Yorkshire. 

Sometimes  the  adjective  becomes  a  substantive,  and  has  a- 
nother  adjective  joined  to  it:  as,  "The  chief  good;"  "  The 
vast  immense  of  space." 

Some  adjectives  of  number  are  more  easily  converted  into 
substantives,  than  others.  Thus  we  more  readily  say,  '*  A 
million  of  men,"  than  f' a  thousand  of  men."  On  the  other 
band,  it  will  hardly  be  allowable  to  say,  **'  A  million  men," 
wbeteas,  "  a  thousand  men"  is  quite  familiar.  Yet  in  the 
plural  number,  a  different  construction  seems  to  be  requir- 
ed. We  say,  *'  some  hundreds,"  or  "  thousands,"  as  well 
as  '^  millions  of  men."  Perhaps  on  this  account,  the  words 
million^  hundreds^  and  thousands^  will  be  said  to  be  substan- 
tives. 

Vol.  I.  Y 
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-  WbeD  an  adjectiire  has  a  preposition  before  it,  and  the  Sub- 
stantive is  onderstood,  the  words  assume  tbe  nature  of  an  ad- 
verb, and  may  be  considered  as  an  adverbial  phrase :  as,  ''  In 
general,  in  particular,  in  common,"  be. ;  that  is,  *'  Generally, 
particularly,  commonly." 

Enow  was  formerly  used  as  tbe  plural  of  enough :  but  it  is 
now  obsolete. 

RULE  IX. 

The  article  a  or  an  agrees  with  nouns  in  the  sin- 
gular number  only,  individually  or  collectively  :  as, 
^'  A  christian,  an  infidel,  a  score,  a  thousand." 

The  definite  article  the  may  agree  with  nouns  in 
the  singular  and  plural  number :  as,  ^^  The  garden, 
the  houses,  the  stars," 

The  articles  are  often  properly  omitted:  when 
used,  they  should  be  justly  applied,  according  to 
their  distinct  nature ;  as,  ^^  Gold  is  corrupting ;  the 
sea  is  green ;  a  lion  is  bold." 

See  Vol  il  Part  3.  Exercises.  Chap.  i.  Rale  9. 

It  is  of  tbe  nature  of  both  the  articles  to  determine  or  limit 
the  thing  spoken  of.  A  determines  it  to  be  one  single  thing 
of  the  kind,  leading  it  still  uncertain  which  :  the  dexermines 
which  it  is,  or  of  many,  which  theySre. 

The  following  passage  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  dif- 
ferent uses  of  a  and  the,  and  of  tbe  force  of  the  substantive 
without  any  article.  *'  Man  was  made  for  society,  and  ought 
to  extend  bis  good  will  to  all  men  :  but  a  man  will  naturally 
entertain  a  more  particular  kindness  for  the  men^  with  whom 
he  has  the  most  frequent  intercourse ;  and  enters  into  a  ^11 
closer  union  with  ^Ae  man  whose  temper  and  disposition  suit 
best  with  his  own*" 

There  is  in  some  instances,  a  peculiar  delicacy  in  the  ap-* 
plfcaitron  or  omission  of  the  tndennite  article.  This  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  instances*  We  commonly  say  ;  "  I  do 
not  intend  to  turn  critic  on  this  occasion  ;"  not ''  turn  a  critic.^' 
On  the  other  hand,  we  properly  add  the  article  in  this  phrase ; 
'VI  do  not  intend  to  become  a  critic  in  this  business  ;'*  not, ''  to 
become  critic*'^  It  is  correct  to  say  with  the  article,  **  He  is 
in  a  great  hurry  j"  but  not,  •'  in  great  hurry"  And  yet,  in 
this  expression,  ^*  He  is  in  great  haste,''  the  article  should  be 
omitted  :  it  would  be  improper  to  say,  ^*  He  is  in  a  great 
ha^lf^^'  A  nice  discernment,  and  accurate  attention  to  the 
ifesf  usage,  are  necessary  to  direct  us,  oa  these  occasions. 
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As  tbe  articles  are  sometimes  misapplied,  it  may  be  of 
some  use  to  exhibit  a  few  instances:  '*  And  I  persecuted  tlii:» 
way  unto  the  death."  The  apostle  does  not  mean  any  par- 
ticular sort  of  death,  but  death  io  general :  the  definite  arti- 
cle therefore  is  improperly  used :  it  ought  to  be  ^'  unto 
deatby"  without  any  article. 

'^  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth ;"  that  is,  according  to  this  translation,  ''  into  all 
truth  whatsoever,  into  truth  of  all  kinds;"  ^ery  difierent  from 
the  meaning  of  the  evangelist,  and  from  the  original,  '*  into 
all  tite  truth  ;"  that  is,  ^*  into  all  evangelical  truth,  or  truth 
necessary  for  you  to  know." 

"  Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ?"  it  ought  to  be. 
**  the  wheel,''  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  particular  purpose 
of  torturing  criminals.  '^  The  Almighty  hath  given  reason 
to  a  man  to  be  a  lij^ht  unto  him  :"  it  should  rather  be,  *'  to  man,^* 
io  general.  ^^  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,  foras- 
much as  he  also  is  the  son  of  Abraham  :"  it  ought  to  be,  *'  a 
sou  of  Abraham." 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  show  the  'ereat  importance  of 
the  proper  use  of  tbe  article,  and  the  excellence  of  the  English 
language  in  this  respect ;  which  by  means  of  its  two  articles, 
does  most  precisely  determine  tbe  extent  of  signification  of 
common  names. 

1.  A  nice  distinction  of  the  sense  is  sometimes  made  by 
the  use  or  omission  of  tbe  article  a.  If  I  say,  "  lie  behaved 
with  a  little  reverence  ;"  my  meaning  is  positive.  If  I  say, 
**  He  behaved  with  little  reverence  ;"  my  meaning  is  netjalivc. 
And  these  two  are  by  no  means  the  same,  or  to  be  used  in 
the  same  cases*  By  the  former,  I  rather  praise  a  person ;  by 
the  latter,  I  dispraise  him.  For  tbe  sake  of  this  distinction, 
which  is  a  very  useful  one,  we  may  better  bear  tbe  seeming 
impropriety  of  the  article  a  before  nouns  of  number.  When 
I  say,  **  There  were  few  men  with  him ;"  I  speak  diminutively, 
an<l  mean  to  represent  them  as  inconsiderable  :  whereas, 
when  I  say,  '^  There  were  a  few  men  with  him  ;"  I  evidently 
intend  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

2.  In. general,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  prefix  the  article  to 
tbe  former  of  two  words  in  tbe  same  construction ;  though 
the  French  never  fail  to  repeat  it  in  this  case.  '*  There  were 
many  hours,  both  of  the  night  and  day,  which  he  could  spend, 
without  suspicion,  in  solitary  thought."  It  might  have  been 
'*  of  t/ie  night  and  of  the  day."  And,  for  tbe  sake  of  empbasi^^ 
vre  often  repeat   (he  article  in  a  series  of  epithets.     **  He 
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Loped  that  this  title  would  secure  bim  an  ample  and  an  iiule-^ 
pendent  authority," 

3.  In  common  conversation,  and  in  fainiliar  style,  we  fre- 
quentljT  omit  the  articles,  which  might  be  inserted  with  pro- 
priety in  writing,  especially  in  agiave  style.  '*  At  worst,  time 
might  be  gained  by  this  expedient."  ^*  At  the  worst,"  woul4 
have  been  better  in  this  plaoe.  '^  Give  me  here  John  Bap- 
tist's bead.''  There  would  have  been  more  dignity  in  sayin.^, 
"  John  the  Baptist's  bead ;"  or,  ''  The  head  of  John  the 
Baptist." 


The  article  (Ae  has  sometimes,  a  diSerent  effect,  in  distin- 
guishing a  person  by  an  epithet,  ^'  In  the  history  of  Henry 
the  fourth,  by  Father  Daniel,  we  are  surprised  at  not  finding 
bim  the  great  man."  ^  I  own  I  am  often  surprised  that  be 
should  have  treated  so  coldly,  a  man  so  much  M€  gentleman." 

This  article  is  often  elegantly  put,  after  the  manner  of  the 

French,  for  the  pronoun  possessive  :  as,  '^  He  looks  bim  ful^ 

in  the  face ;"  that  is,  <^  in  his  face/'    In  his  presence   they 

were  to  strike  the  forehead  on  the  ground ;"  that  is,  ^'  the^r 

foreheads" 

We  sometimes,  according  to  the  French  manner,  repeat  the 
same  article,  when  tbe  adjective,  on  account  of  any  clause  de- 
pending upon  it,  is  put  after  the  substantive.  *'  Of  all  tbe  con- 
siderable governments  among  tbe  Alps,  a  commonwealth  is  a 
constitutiort  the  roost  adapted  of  any  to  the  poverty  of  those 
countries."  *'  With  such  a  specious  title  as  that  of  blood,  which 
with  the  multitude  is  always  a  claim,  the  strongest,  and  the 
most  easily  comprehended."  ^*  They  are  not  the  men  in  the 
nation  the  most  difficult  to  be  replaced." 

Tbe  definite  article  is  likewise  used  to  distinguish  between 
thing?,  which  are  individually  different,  but  have  one  generic 
name,  and  things  which  are,  in  truth,  one  and  the  same,  but 
are  characterized  by  several  qualities.  If  we  say,  '*  The  ec- 
clesiastical and  secular  powers  concurred  in  this  measure,"  the 
expression  is,  ambiguous,  as  far  as  language  can  render  it  such. 
The  reader's  knowledge,  as  Dr.  Campbell  observes,  may  pre- 
vent his  mistaking  it ;  but  if  such  modes  of  expression  be  ad- 
mitted, where  the  sense  is  clear,  they  may  inadvertently  be 
imitated,  in  cases  where  the  meaning  would  be  obscure,  if  not 
entirely  misunderstood.  The  error  might  have  been  avoided^ 
either  by  repeating  the  substantive,  or  by  subjoining  the  sub- 
stantive to  the  first  adjective,  and  prefixing  the  article  to  both 
adjectives ;  or  by  placing  the  substantive  after  both  adjectives, 
tbe  article  being  prefixed  in  the  same^manneif:  as,  **  The  ec- 
cJesiastica)  powers,  and  the  secular  powers ;"  or  better,  **  The 
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i^xclesiastical  powers,  and  the  secular ;"  or,  **  The  ecclesiasti* 
cal,  and  the  secular  powers.''  The  repetition  of  the  aiticle 
shows,  that  the  second  adjective  is  not  an  additional  epithet  to 
the  same  subject,  but  belongs  to  a  subject  totally  different, 
though  expressed  by  the  same  generic  name.  ^  The  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,''  is  a  phraseology  objectionable  on  the 
same  principle,  though  now  so  long  sanctioned  by  usage,  that 
we  scarcely  dare  question  its  propriety.  The  subjects  are 
different,  though  they  have  but  one  g^ieric  name.  The  phrase 
should,  therefore,  have  been,  ^'  The  spiritual  and  the  tempo* 
ral  lords."  On  the  contrary,  when  two  or  more  adjectives  be* 
long,  as  epithets,  to  one  aod  the  same  thing,  the  other  arrange* 
inent  is  to  be  preferred :  as,  ^*  The  high  and  ipighty  states." 
Here  bo|h  epithets  belong  to  one  subject.  '^  The  states  high 
and  mighty,    would  convey  the  same  idea. 

The  indefinite  article  has,  sometimes,  the  meaning  of  every 
or  each :  as,  '^  They  cost  five  shillings  a  dozen  ;'^  that  is,  ^  every 
dozen." 

''  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 

And  passmgrteh  with  forty  pounds  a  year."-— — Gro/d!iimtt. 

that  is,  "  every  year.'* 

There  is  a  particular  use  of  the  indefinite  article,  which  de^ 
serves  attention,  as  ambisuity  may,  by  this  means,  be,  in  some 
cases,  avoided.  Thus,  if  we  say,  *^  He  ja  a  better  soldier  than 
scholar,"  the  article  is  suppressed  before  the  second  term»  and 
the  expression  is  equivalent  to,  '*  He  is  more  warlike  than 
learned ;"  or,  **  He  possesses  the  qualities,  which  form  the  sol* 
dier,  in  greater  degree  than  those,  which  constitute  the 
schohr."  If  we  say,  ^*  He  would  make  a  better  soldier  than 
a  scholar,"  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  second  term,  and  the 
meaning  is,  **  He  would  make  a  better  soldier  than  a  scholar 
would  make ;"  that  is,  ^*  He  has  more  of  the  constituent  qua* 
lities  of  a  soldier,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  literary  man." 
These  two  phraseologies  are  frequently  poafouoded,  which 
seldom  fails  to  produce  uncertainty  of  meaning.  In  the  for* 
mer  case,  the  subject,  as  posseesing  difierent  qualities  in  vari* 
ous  degrees,  is  compared  with  itself;  in  the  latter,  it  ia  com* 
pared  with  something  else* 

Rule  X. 

One  substantive  governs  another,  signifying  a  dif- 
ferent thing,  in  the  possessive  or  genitive  case:  aai| 
"  My  father's  house  ;^  "  Man's  happiness;"  **  Vir- 
tue's rewv<l*" 
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See  Vol.  iL  Part  3.  Exerdtes.  Chap.  t.  Rule  la 

When  the  annexed  substantive  signifies  tbe  same  thing  as 
the  first,  and  serves  merely  to  explain  or  describe  it,  there  is 
no  variation  of  case :  as,  *'  (xeorge,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
elector  of  Hanover,"  &c. ;  '^Pompey  contended  with  Csesar^ 
the  greatest  general  of  his  time ;"  '^  Religion,  the  support  of 
adversity,  adorns  prosperity."  Nouns  thus  circumstanced  are 
said  to  be  in  apposition  to  each  other.  The  interposition  of  a 
relative  and  verb  will  sometimes  break  the  construction  :  as, 
*^  Pompey  contended  with  Cesar,  who  was  the  greatest  gene- 
ral of  bis  time."  Here  the  word  general  is  in  the  nominative 
case,  governed  by  note  4,  under  rule  xi.  Both  the  parts  of 
this  rule  are  exemplified  in  the  following  sentences :  '^  Maria 
rejected  Valerius,  the  man  whom  she  had  rejected  before ;" 
'*  Maria  rejected  Valerius,  who  was  he  that  she  had  rejected 
before," 

Nouns  are  not  unfrequentlj  set  in  apposition  to  sentences, 
or  clauses  of  sentences :  as,  '^  If  a  man  had  a  positive  idea  of 
infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  be  could  add  two  infinites  to- 
gether; nay,  make  one  infinite  infinitely  bigger  than  another; 
{^surdities  too  gross  to  be  confuted."  Here  the  absurdities  are 
tbe  whole  preceding  propositions.  *'  You  are  too  humane  and 
considerate  ;  things  which  few  people  can  be  charged  with." 
Here  thinjgs  are  in  apposition  to  humane  and  considerate.  This 
construction  is  not  to  be  recommended,  when  the  parts  of  the 
sentence  are  long,  or  numerous.  The  first  of  the  preceding 
examples,  is,  therefore,  improvable.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  a  fresh  sentence  bad  been  introduced,  thus :  '*  These  are 
absurdities,*'  &c. 

The  preposition  o/"  joined  to  a  substantive,  is  frequently 
equivalent  to  the  possessive  case  :  as,  '^  A  Christian's  hope," 
*^  The  hope  of  a  Christian."  But  it  is  only  so,  when  the  ex- 
pression can  be  converted  into  tbe  regular  form  of  the  pos- 
sessive case-  We  can  say,  "  The  reward  of  virtue,'*  and  "Vir- 
tue's reward ;"  but  though  it  is  proper  to  say,  "  A  crown  of 
gold,"  we  cannot  convert  the  expression  into  the  possessive 
case,  and  say,  "  Gold's  crown." 

Substantives  govern  pronouns  as  well  as  nouns,  in  the  pos- 
sessive case :  as,  ^'  Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit ;"  "  Good- 
ness brings  its  reward ,"  "  That  desk  is  mnie." 

The  genitive  its  is  often  improperly  used  for  Uis  or  it  is  :  as, 
"  Its  my  book  ;*'  instead  of,  "  It  is  my  book." 

The  pronoun  his,  when  detached  from  the  noun  to  which  it 

relates,  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  possessive  pronoun,  but  as 

the  genitive  case  of  the  personal  pronoun :  as,  '*  This  compo- 

s/tioa  IS  Ais. "    **  Whose  book  is  that  ?"  "  Uis:'  If  we  use  the 

jaoua  itself,  we  shooiA  say,  **  This  composv\iQti  \a  loW^'' 
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'<  Whose  book  is  that  ?"  ''  Eliza's."  The  position  will  be  still 
more  evident,  when  we  consider  that  both  the  pronouns,  in  the 
following  sentence,  must  have  a  similar  construction  :  "  Is  it 
her  or  his  honour  that  is  tarnished  f"  **  It  is  not  hers^  but  hit,*^ 
Sometimes  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  or  possessive  case 
stands  alone,  the  latter  one  by  which  it  is  governed  being  un** 
derstood :  as,  '*  I  called  at  the  bookseller's/'  ^bat  is,  *'  at  the 
bookseller's  shop  " 

1.  If  several  nouns  come  together  in  the  genitive  case,^ 
the  apostrophe  with  a  is  annexed  to  the  last,  and  under- 
stood in  the  rest :  as,  ''  John  and  Eliza's  books :"  '*  This 
was  my  Father,  mother,  and  uncle's  advice."  But  whea 
any  words  intervene,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  increas- 
ed pause,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  should  be  annexed  to 
each  :  as,  *^  They  are  John's  as  well  as  Eliza's  books ;"  *'  I 
had  the  physician's,  the  surgeon's,  and  the  apothecary's  assist* 
ance."  The  following  distinction,  on  this  point,  appears  to 
be  worthy  of  attention.  When  any  subject  or  subjects  are 
considered  as  the  common  property  of  two  or  more  persons, 
the  sign  of  the  possessive  case,  is  affixed  only  to  the  name  of 
the  last  person :  as,  *^  This  is  Henry,  William,  and  Joseph's 
estate."  But  when  several  subjects  are  considered,  as  be- 
longing separately  to  distinct  individuals,  the  names  of  the 
individuals  have  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case  annexed  to 
each  of  them  :  as,  *^  These  are  Henry's,  William's,  and  Jo- 
seph's estates."  It  is,  however,  better  to  say,  '*  It  was  the 
advice  of  my  father,  mother,  and  uncle ;"  ''  I  had  the  assist- 
ance of  the  physician,  the  surgeon,  and  the  apothecary ;" 
*^  This  estate  belongs  in  common  to  Henry,  Williami  and 
Joseph." 

2.  In  poetry^  the  additional  s  is  frequently  omitted,  but  the 
apostrophe  retained,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  substantives  of 
the  plural  number  ending  in  $:  as,  ^*  The  wrath  of  Peleus' 
son."  This  seems  not  so  allowable  in  prose ;  which  the  fol- 
lowing erroneous  examples  will  demonstrate :  **  Moses'  mi- 
nister ;'*  "  Phinehas'  wife;"  "  Fcstus'  came  into  Felix' room." 
"  These  answers  were  made  to  the  witness'  questions."  But 
in  cases  which  would  give  too  much  of  the  bissiog  sound,  or 
increase  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  the  omission  takes 
place  even  in  prose :  as,  "  For  righteousness'  sake ;"  "  For 
conscience'  sake." 

3-  Little  explanatory  circumstances  lire  particularly  awk- 
ward between  a  genitive  case,  and  the  wora  which  usually 
follows  it :  as, ''  She  began  to  extol  the  farmer's,  as  she  call* 
ed  him,  excellent  understanding."  It  ought  to  be,  *^  the  ex^ 
cellent  understanding  of  the  farmer,  as  she  called  \\\m?^  'I^Vkiik 
word  h  the  gemtive  case   is    freqaenfly   \\a^^d  W^tv 
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perl}' :  as,  "  This  fact  appears  from  Dr.  Pearson  of  Bir- 
miDgbam-s  experiments."  it  should  be,  '*  from  the  expert- 
ments  of  Dr.  Pearson  of  Birmingham." 

4.  When  a  sentence  consists  of  terms  signifying  a  name  and 
an  office,  or  of  any  expressions  by  which  one  part  is  descrip- 
tive or  explanatory  of  the  other,  it  may  occasion  some  doubt 
to  which  of  them  the  sign  of  the  genitire  case  should  be  an- 
nexed :  or  whether  it  should  be  subjoined  to  them  both.  Thu<«, 
some  would  say  ;  '*  I  left  the  parcel  at  Smith's  the  bookseller ;" 
others, ''  at  Smith  the  bookseller's ;"  and  perhaps  others,  '^  at 
Smith's  the  bookseller's."  The  first  of  these  forms  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  English  idiom ;  and  if  the  addition  consists 
in  two  or  more  words,  the  case  seems  to  be  less  dubious  :  a?, 
^*  I  led  the  parcel  at  Smith's,  the  bookseller  and  stationer." 
The  point  will  be  still  clearer,  if  we  supply  the  ellipsis  in  these 
sentences,  and  give  the  equivalent  phrases,  at  larce  :  thus ; 
*'I  left  the  parcel  at  the  house  of  Smith  the  bookseller;"  ''  I 
left  it  at  Smith  the  house  of  the  bookseller."  *'  I  left  it  at  the 
house  of  Smith  the  house  of  the  bookseller."  By  this  process, 
it  is  evident,  that  only  the  first  mode  of  expression  is  correct 
and  proper.  But  as  this  subject  requires  a  little  further  ex- 
planation, to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  learners,  we  shall  add 
a  few  observations  calculated  to  unfold  its  principles. 

A  phrase  in  which  the  words  are  so  connected  and  depen- 
dent, as  to  admit  of  no  pause  before  the  conclusion,  necessarily 
requires  the  genitive  sign  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  phrase  : 
as,  '^  Whose  prerogative  is  it?  It  is  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain's;" '*  That  is  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal;"  ''  The 
bishop  of  Landaff's  excellent  book ;"  ^^  The  Lord  mayor  of 
London's  authority;"  *'  The  captain  of  the  guard's  house." 

When  words  in  apposition  follow  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession, it  seems  also  most  agreeable  to  our  idiom,  to  give  the 
sign  of  the  genitive  a  similar  situation ;  especially  if  the  noun 
which  governs  the  genitive  be  expressed :  as,  *'  The  emperor 
Leopold's;"  **  Diooysius  the  tyrant's;"  "  For  David  my  ser- 
vants  sake ;"  '*  Give  me  John  the  Baptises  head  ;"  "  Paul 
the  apostle's  advice."  But  when  a  pause  is  proper,  and  the 
governing  noun  not  expressed ;  and  when  the  latter  part  of 
the  sentence  is  extended ;  it  appears  to  be  renuisite  that  the 
sign  should  be  applied  to  the  first  genitive^  ana  undei-stood  to 
the  other :  as,  ''  I  reside  at  lord  otormont's,  my  old  patron 
and  benefactor ;"  '^  Whose  glory  did  he  emulate?  tie  emu- 
lated Csesar's,  the  greatest  general  of  antiquity."  In  the  fol- 
lowing sentences,  it  would  be  very  awkward  to  place  the  sign, 
either  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  clauses,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
latter  one  alone : ''  These  psalms  are  David's,  the  king,  priest^ 
and  prophet  of  the  Jewish  people  •"  ^^  V^e  «\«\A  ^  mouth  at 
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lord  LjttletOD's,  tbe  ornament  of  his  countrji  and  the  friend 
of  every  virtue."  Tbe  sign  of  the  genitive  case  may  very 
properly  be  understood  at  tbe  end  of  these  members,  an  ellip* 
sis  at  tbe  latter  part  of  sentences  being  a  common  constructioo 
in  our  language  ;  as  tbe  learner  will  see  by  one  or  two  exam- 
ples :  ''  They  wished  to  submit,  but  be  did  not  ;*'  that  is,  *'  be 
did  not  ufish  to  submit  ;^^  *'  lie  said  it  was  their  concern,  but 
not  his ;"  that  is  ''  not  his  coricernJ*^ 

If  we  annex  the  sign  of  the  genitive  to  the  end  of  the  last 
clause  only,  we  shall  perceive  that  a  resting  place  is  wanted, 
and  that  the  connecting  circumstance  is  placed  too  remotely, 
to  be  either  perspicuous  or  agreeable :  as,  ^^  Whose  glory  did 
be  emulate  ?"  ''  He  emulated  Cssar,  the  greatest  general  of 
arUiguity^sJ*^  **  These  psalms  are  David,  the  king,  priest,  and 
prophet  of  the  Jewish  people^s.^^  It  is  much  better  to  say, 
^'  This  is  Paulas  advice,  tbe  Christian  hero,  and  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,"  than,  '*  This  is  Paul  the  Christian  hero,  and 
great  apostle  of  tbe  Gentih^  advice."  On  tbe  other  band, 
tne  application  of  the  genitive  sign  to  both  or  all  of  tbe  noun8 
in  apposition,  would  be  generally  harsh  and  displeasing,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  incorrect:  as,  ^'TJbe  emperor's  Leo- 
pold's;" "King's  George's;"  «*  Charles's  the  second's;" 
**  The  parcel  was  left  at  Smith's,  the  bookseller's  and  sta- 
tioner's." Tbe  rules  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  eluci- 
date, will  prevent  the  inconveniences  of  both  these  modes  of 
expression;  and  tbey  appear  to  be  simple^  perspicuous,  and 
consistent  with  the  idiom  of  the  language. 

5.  The  English  genitive  has  often  an  unpleasant  sound ;  ao 
that  we  daily  make  more  use  of  tbe  particle  of  to  express  the 
same  relation.  There  is  something  awkward  in  the  following 
sentences,  in  which  this  method  has  not  been  taken.  "  Tbe 
general,  in  the  army's  name,  published  a  declaration." 
"  The  commons'  vote."  "  The  Lord's  house."  **  Unless  be 
18  very  ignorant  of  the  kingdom's  condition."  It  were  cer- 
tainly better  to  say,  "In  the  name  of  the  army;"  "The 
votes  of  the  commons;"  "The  house  of  loi*ds ;"  **The  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom."  It  is  also  rather  harsh  to  use  two 
English  genitives  with  the  same  substantive :  as,  *^  Whom  he 
acquainted  with  the  pope's  and  the  king's  pleasure."  "  Tbe 
pleasure^'of  the  pope  and  tbe  king,"  would  have  been  better. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  three  substantives  dependent  on 
one  another,  and  connected  by  the  preposition  of  applied  to 
each  of  them :  as,  "  Tbe  severity  of  the  distress  of  the  son  of 
the  king,  touched  the  nation  ;"  but  this  mode  of  expression  is 
not  to  be  reeomroended.    It  would  be  better  to  say,  **  Tb^ 
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severe  distress  of  the  king's  son,  touched  the  nation."  We 
have  a  striking  instance  of  this  laborious  mode  of  expression, 
in  the  following  sentence  :  ''  Of  some  of  the  books  of  each 
of  these  classes  of  literature,  a  catalogue  will  be  given  at  the 
end  of  the  work. 

6.  In  some  cases,  we  uae  both  the  genitive  termination  and 
the  preposition  of:  a?,  **It  is  a  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton'<».''  Sometimes  indeed,  unless  we  throw  the  sentence  in- 
to another  form,  this  method  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  sense,  and  to  give  the  idea  of  property, 
strictly  so  called,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  relations 
expressed  by  the  genitive  case  :  for  the  expressions,  "  This 
picture  of  my  friend.**  and  ''This  picture  of  my  friend's," 
suggest  very  aiflTorenl  ideas.  The  latter  only  is  that  of  pro- 
perty in  the  strictest  sense*  The  idea  would,  doubtless,  be 
conveyed  in  a  better  manner,  by  saying,  "This  picture  be- 
longs to  ray  friend." 

When  this  double  genitive,  as  seme  grammarians  term  it, 
is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  the  sense,  and  especially  in  a 
erave  style,  it  -  is  generally  omitted.  Except  to  prevent  am- 
biguity, it  seems  to  be  allowable  only  in  cases  which  suppose 
the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  subjects  of  the  same  kind.  In 
the  expressions,  ''  A  subject  of  the  emperor's;"  "  A  sentiment 
of  my  brother's ;"  more  than  one  subject  and  one  sentiment, 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  possessor.  But  when  this  plu- 
rality is  neither  intimated,  nor  necessarily  supposed,  the  double 
genitive,  except  as  before  mentioned,  should  not  be  used : 
88,  "This  house  ofthe  governor  is  very  commodious;"  "The 
crown  of  the  king  was  stolen ;"  "  That  privilege  of  the  scho- 
lar was  never  abused."  (See  pages  45,  46.^  But  after  ail  that 
can  be  said  for  this  double  genitive,  as  it  is  termed,  some 
grammarians  think,  that  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the  use  of 
it  altogether,  and  to  give  the  sentiment  another  form  of  expres- 
sion. 

7.  When  an  entire  clause  of  a  sentence,  beginning  with  a 
participle  of  the  present  tense,  is  used  as  one  name,  or  to  ex- 
press «)ne  idea  or  circumstance,  the  noun  on  which  it  depends 
may  be  put  in  the  genitive  case ;  thui»,  instead  of  saying, 
"  W];at  is  the  reason  c»f  this  person  dismissing  his  servant  so 
hastily  f"  that  is,  *•  What  is  the  reason  of  this  person,  in  dis- 


reason  of  this  person's  hasty  dismission  of  his  servant  ?"     So 
also,  we  sny,  "I  remember  it  being  reckoned  a  great  exploit ;" 
or  more  properly^   "I  remember  it's  being  reckoned,"  &c. 
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The  following  sentence  is  correct  and  proper :  **  Much  will 
depend  on  the  pupiTs  camposingy  but  more  on  his  reading 
frequently/'  It  would  not  be  accurate  to  say,  ^'Mucb  will 
depend  on  the  pupU  compoiingy^^  be.  We  also  propeily  saj; 
'^  This  will  be  the  effect  of  ihe  pupWs  compoiing  frequently  ;^* 
instead  of,  '*  Of  the  pupil  composing  frequently."  The  parti- 
ciple, in  such  constructions,  does  the  oltice  of  a  substaative; 
and  it  should  therefore  have  a  conespondent  regimen. 

Rule  XI. 

m 

Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  case :  as 
"  Truth  ennobles  her ;''  "  She  comforts  me  ;" 
*'  They  support  w^ ;"  "  Virtue  rewards  her  fol* 
lower sy 

Sec  VoL  iL  Pan  3.  Ezercites.  Chap.  z.  Rule  zi. 

In  English,  the  nominative  case  denoting  the  subject,  usu- 
ally goes  before  the  verb ;  and  the  objective  case,  denoting 
the  object,  follows  the  verb  active ;  and  it  is  the  order  that 
determines  the  case  in  nouns  :  as,  ^*  Alexander  conqueretl  the 
Persians."  But  t!ie  pronoun  having  a  proper  form  for  each 
of  those  cases,  is  sometimes,  when  it  is  in  the  objective  casCf 
placed  before  the  verb ;  and,  when  it  is  in  the  nominative  caset 
follows  the  object  and  verb :  as,  '^  Whom  ye  ignorantly  wor- 
ship, Aim  declare  I  unto  you." 

This  position  of  the  pronoun  sometimes  occasions  its  proc 
per  case  and  government  to  be  neglected  ;  as  in  the  following 
instances :  ^^  Who  should  1  esteem  more  than  the  wise  and 
good  V^  *^  By  the  character  of  those  who  you  choose  for 
your  friends,  your  owivis  likely  to  be  focmed."  '^  1  hose  are 
the  persons  who  he  thought  true  to  his  interest."  *^Who 
should  I  see  the  other  day  but  my  old  friend  ?"  **  Whoso^ 
ever  the  court  favours."  In  all  these  places  it  ought  to  be 
whomj  the  relative  being  governed  in  the  objective  case  by  the 
verbs  *^  esteem,  choose,  thought,"  '*  He,  who  under  all 
proper  circunistances,  has  the  boldness  to  speak  truth,  choose 
for  thy  friend  ;''  It  should  be  "  him  who,"  itc. 

Verbs  neuter  do  not  act  upon,  or  govern,  nouns  and  pro* 
nouns.  *•  He  sleeps ;  they  mw^e,"  &tc.  are  not  transitive* 
They  are  therefore,  not  followed  by  an  objective  case,  i^pecify- 
iog  the  object  of  an  action.  But  when  this  case  or  an  object 
of  action,  comes  after  such  verbs,  though  it  may  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  governed  by  them,  it  is  generally  affected 
by  a  preposition  or  some  other  word  understood :  as,  **  He 
re^idi'd  aaa/jre$rs  [that  is,  for  or  during  mvr|  ^«^i\\GL^iX 
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street  ;'*  '*  He  rode  several  miles  [ibat  is,  for  or  ikrovgh  thd' 
space  of  several  mites]  on  that  day ;"  '^  He  lay  an  hour  [that 
is  dwring  an  hour]  in  great  torture.*'  In  the  phrases,  "  To 
dream  a  dream,"  "  To  live  a  virtuous  life,"  *'  1  o  run  a  race," 
**  To  walk  the  horse,"  *'  To  dance  the  child,"  the  verbs  cer- 
tainly assume  a  transitive  form,  and  may  not,  in  these  cases, 
oe  improperly  denominated  transitive  verbs. 

Part  of  a  sentence,  as  well  as  a  noun  or  pronoun,  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  objective  case^  or  to  be  put  objectively,  go- 
verned by  the  active  verb  ;  as,  •••  We  sometimes  see  virtue  in 
JUsfress ,"  but  we  should  consider  how  great  will  be  her  vltimate 
reward.**  Sentences  or  phrases  under  this  circumstance,  may 
be  termed  objective  sentences  or  phrases. 

1.  Some  writers,  however,  use  certain  neuter  verbs  as  if 
they  were  transitive,  putting  after  them  the  objective  case, 
tgreeably  to  the  French  construction  of  reciprocal  verbs  ;  but 
this  custom  b  so  foreign  to  the  idiom  of  the  English  tongue, 
that  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  adopted  or  imitated*  The  following 
mre  soine  mstances  of  this  pi-actice.  *'  Repenting  him  of  his 
design."  "  1  be  king  soon  found  reason  to  repent  him  of  his 
provoking  such  dangerous  enemies."  ^^  The  popular  lords  did 
not  fail  to  enlarge  themselves  on  the  subject."  *'  The  nearer 
bis  successes  approached  him  to  the  throne.*'  **  Gojke  thee 
away  into  the  land  of  Judah  "  ''  I  think  it  by  no  means  a  Rt 
and  decent  thing  to  vie  charities,'^  &c.  '*  i  bey  have  spent 
their  whole  time  and  pains,  to  agree  the  sacred  with  the  pro- 
fane chronology.-' 

•  2.  Active  verbs  are  sometimes  as  improperly  made  neuter: 
as,  "  1  must  i^remtse  with  three  circumstances."  "  Those  tha( 
think  to  ingratiate  with  him  by  calumniating  me."  They 
should  be,  ^^  premise  three  circumstances;"  '^ingratiate  them- 
a^lves  witb  him." 

3.  The  neuter  verb  is  varied  ]ike  the  active ;  but  having  in 
some  degree  the  nature  of  the  passive,  it  admits,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  the  passive  form,  retaining  still  the  neuter  signi- 
fication, chiefly  in  such  verbs  as  signify  some  sort  of  motion, 
pE  change  of  place  or  condition :  a^,  '^  1  am  come  \  I  was 
gone  ;  I  am  grown ;  I  was  fallen."  The  following  examples, 
however,  appear  to  be  erroneous,  in  giving  the  neuter  verW 
«  passive  form,  instead  of  an  active  one.  ^'  The  rule  of  our 
holy  religion,  from  which  we  are  infinitely  swerved."  "  The 
whole  obligation  of  that  law  and  covenant  was  also  ceased.^* 
^*  Whose  Dumber  was  now  amounted  to  three  hundred.** 
If  m  mar^scbalf  upon  some  j^ouleii^)  loos  efOettd  veto  % 
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conspiracy  against  bis  master."  ^'  At  the  eqd  of  a  campaign, 
Affhen  half  the  men  are  deserted  or  killed."  They  should  be, 
•*  h^ave  swerred,  had  ceased,"  &c. 

4.  The  verb  to  &e,  through  all  its  variations,  has  the  same 
case  after  it,  expressed  or  understood,  as  that  which  next  pre-* 
cedes  it :  ^'/amAewhom  they  invited;"  *^  It  may  be  (or 
might  have  been)  Ae,  but  (^cannot  be  (or  could  not  have  been) 
/;"  ^^It  is  impossible  to  be  they;^^  ''  It  seems  to  have  been 
Ae,  who  conducted  himself  so  wisely;"  ^'  It  appears  to  be  she 
that  transacted  the  business;"  *'I  understood  U  to  he  him;^* 
'^  I  believe  it  to  have  been  them  ;"  *'  We  at  first  took  t^  to  be 
her;  but  were  afterwards  convinced  that  it  was  not^Ae."  '*  He 
is  not  the  person  u^Ao  it  seemed  he  was."  '^  He  is  really  the 
person  t£;Ao  he  appeared  to  be."  ''  She  is  not  now  the  woman 
Vfhom  they  represented  her  to  have  been."  ^*  Whom  do  you 
fancy  Aim  to  be  ?"  *'  Ht  desired  to  be  their  king ;"  **  They 
desired  him  to  be  their  king^*^  By  these  examples  it  appears 
that  this  substantive  verb  has  no  government  of  case,  buft 
serves,  in  ali  its  forms,  as  a  conductor  to  the  cases ;  so  that 
the  two  cases  which,  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  or 
member  of  the  sentence,  are  the  next  before  and  after  it,  must 
always  be  alike.  Perhaps  this  subject  will  be  more  intelUgi« 
ble  to  the  learner,  by  observing,  that  the  words  in  the  cases 
preceding  and  following  the  verb  to  be,  may  be  said  to  be  im 
apposition  to ev^ch  other.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  ''I  under- 
stood it  to  be  him,"  the  words  it  and  him  are  in  apposition  ; 
that  is,  "  they  refer  to  the  same  thing,  and  are  in  the  same 
case." — If  this  rule  be  considered  as  applying  to  simple  sen- 
tences, or  to  the  simple  members  of  compound  sentences^ 
the  difficulties  respecting  it  will  be  still  farther  diminished^ 

The  following  sentences  contain  deviations  from  the  rule, 
and  exhibit  the  pronoun  in  a  wrong  case :  *'  It  might  have 
been  Am,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it ;"  ^^  Though  I  was  blamed 
it  could  not  have  been  ine;"  *^  I  saw  one  whom  I  took  tq 
be  she ;"  ''  She  is  the  person  who  I  understood  it  to  have 
been  ;"  ''  ^Ao  do  vou  think  me  to  be  .^"  "  Whom  do  men 
say  that  I  am  f"  "  And  tchom  think  ye  that  I  am  f " 

In  the  last  example,  the  natural  arrangement  is,  *^  Ye  think 
that  I  am  whom ;"  where,  contrary  to  the  rule,  the  nominative 
7  precedes,  and  the  objective  case  whom  follows  the  verb. 
The  best  method  of  discovering  the  proper  case  of  the  pro- 
noun, in  such  phrases  as  the  preceding,  is,  to  turn  them  into 
declarative  expressions,  and  to  substitute  the  antecedent  for 
the  pronoun,  as  the  pronoun  must  be  in  the  same  case  as  the 
antecedent  would  be  in,  if  substituted  for  it.  Thus,  the  ques- 
tion^ '*  Whom  flo  m^D  say  that  I  ^m  ?"  i(  lomed  \u\.o  ^  ^^- 
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clarative  sentence}  with  the  antecedent,  would  be,  ^'  Men  do 
lay  that  I  am  be  :*'  consequently  the  relative  must  be  in  the 
same  case  as  he  ;  that  is,  the  nominative  who,  and  not  whom. 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  phrase,  ''  Who  sliould  I  see  but 
my  old  friend  ?"  if  we  turn  it  into  a  declarative  one,  as,  "  I 
should  see  him,  my  old  friend,''  we  shall  perceive  that  the  re- 
lative is  governed  by  the  verb ;  as  him  and  my  friend  are  in  the 
objective  case,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  same  case ;  that 
is,  irAoifi,  and  not  who. 

When  the  verb  to  be  is  understood^  it  has  the  same  case  be- 
fore and  after  it,  as  when  it  is  expressed :  as,  ^'  He  seems  the 
leader  of  the  party;"  "  He  shall  continue  steward ;^*  "  They 
appointed  me  executor  ;^'  '^  I  supposed  him  a  man  of  learning :" 
that  is,  **  He  seems  iQ  be  the  leader  of  the  party,"  &c. 

Passive  verbs  which  signify  naming,  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  have  the  same  case  before  and  after  them :  as,  '*  He 
was  called  Ccesar  ;'*  **  She  was  named  Penelope  ;"  '•  Homer 
is  styled  ^t  prince  of  poets;"  "  James  was  created  a  dufe;** 
♦*  The  general  was  saluted  emperor ;"  "  The  professor  was  ap- 
pointecT^ttfor  to  the  prince ;"  "  He  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  ;''  "  The  senate  adjudged  him  to  be  declared  a 
traitor.** 

From  the  observations  and  examples  which  have  been  pro- 
duced, under  this  4th  subordinate  rule,  it  is  evident  that  cer- 
tain other  neuter  verbs^  besides  the  verb  to  be,  require  the 
same  case,  whether  it  be  the  nominative  or  the  objective,  be- 
fore and  after  them.  The  verbs  to  become,  to  wander,  to  go, 
to  return,  to  expire,  to  appear,  to  die,  to  live,  to  look,  to  grow, 
to  seem,  to  roam,  and  several  others,  are  of  this  nature.  '^  Afur 
this  event  he  became  physician  to  the  king ,"  '*  She  wanders  an 
outcast ;"  "  He  forced  her  to  wander  an  outcast ;"  **  He  went 
out  matCf  but  he  returned  captain ;"  *'  And  Sunft  expires  a 
driveler  and  a  show  ;'*  *'  This  conduct  made  him  appear  an 
eneourager  of  every  virtue;*'  '^  Hortensius  died  a  martyr^** 
*♦  Tlie  gentle  Sidney  lived  the  shepherd's /rfend." 

AH  the  examples  under  this  4th  division  of  the  Eleventh 
Rule,  and  all  others  of  a  similar  construction,  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  principle,  that  nouns  and  pronouns  are  in  the 
same  case,  when  they  signify  the  same  thing,  the  one  merely 
describing  or  elucidating  the  other. 

5.  The  auxiliary  let  governs  the  objective  case  :  as,  "  Let 
him  beware  ;"  *'  Let  us  judge  candidly ;"  **  Let  them,  not  pre- 
sume;" "  Let  George  study  his  lesson." 

Some  of  our  verbs  appear  to  govern  two  words  in  the  ob- 
jective  case :  as,  **  The  Author  of  my  being  formed  me  man^ 
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and  made  me  accountable  to  biro/'  ''  Tbey  desired  me  to 
call  them  brethren.^^  *^  He  seems  to  have  made  Aim  vfkai  he 
was." 

We  sometimes  meet  with  such  expressions  as  these :  ^'  Tber 
were  asked  a  question  ;*'  "  Tbey  were  offered  a  pardon ; 
**  He  bad  been  left  a  great  estate  by  bis  father  "  In  these 
phrases,  verbs  passive  are  made  to  govern  the.  objective  case* 
This  license  is  not  to  be  approved.  The  expressions  should 
be ;  ''  A  question  was  put  to  them  :"  ^  A  pardon  was  offered 
to  them  f     "  His  father  left  him  a  great  estate.*' 

Rule  XIL 

One  verb  governs  another  that  follows  it,  or  de- 
pends upon  it,  in  the  infinitive  mood:  as,  ^'  Cease 
to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well :"  "  We  should  be  pre- 
pared to  render  an  account  of  our  actions." 

The  preposition  tOy  though  generally  used  before 
the  latter  verb,  is  sometimes  properly  omitted :  as, 
"  I  heard  him  say  it ;"  Instead  of  •'  to  say  it*' 

See  Vol.  n.  Part  3.  Eiercuef.  Chap.  1.  Rule  12. 

This  rule  refers  to  principal^  not  to  auxiliary  verbs.  If 
the  student  reSecfs^  that  the  principal  and  the  auxiliary  forim 
but  one  verb,  he  will  have  little  or  no  difficulty,  in  the  proper 
application  of  the  present  rule. 

The  verbs  which  have  commonly  other  verbs  following 
them  in  the  infinitive  mood,  without  the  sign  to^  are  Bid,  dare, 
need,  make,  see,  bear,  feel ;  and  also,  let,  not  used  as  an  aux- 
iliary;  and  perhaps  a  few  others  :  as,  **l  bade  him  do  it;" 
>'  Ye  dare  not  do  it;"  '*  I  saw  him  do  it;"  *'  I  beard  bim  say 
if,"  "  Thou  lettest  him  go." 

This  irregularity  extends  only  to  active  or  neuter  verbs : 
for  all  the  verbs  aborementioned,  when  made  passive,  re- 
quire the  preposition  to  before  the  following  verb  :  as  **  He 
was  seen  to  go ;"  *^  He  was  beard  to  speoK  in  his  own  de- 
fence ;"  "  1  hey  were  bidden  to  be  upon  their  guard.'* 

1.  In  the  following  passages,  the  word  tOy  the  sign  of  the 
infinitive  mood,  where  it  is  distinguished  by  Italic  characters, 
is  superfluous  and  improper.  ''  I  have  observed  some  satirisU 
to  use,"  &c.  '*  To  see  so  many  to  make  so  little  conscience  of. 
so  great  a  sin."  ^'  It  cannot  but  be  a  delightful  spectacle  tu 
God  and  angels,  to  see  a  young  person,  besieged  by  powerful 
temptations  on  every  side,  to'  acquit  himself  gloriously,  and 
resolutely  to  bold    out    against   the   most  v\o\en\  «£&a.\^V% 
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to  behold  one  in  the  prime  and  flower  of  hit  ege^  that  tv 
courted  by  pleasures  and  honours  by  the  devil,  and  all  the 
bewitching  vanities  of  the  world,  to  reject  all  these,  and  to 
*  cleave  steadfastly  unto  God." 

This  mood  h^^s  also  been  improperly  used  in  the  followifig 
places :  *^  I  am  not  like  other  men,  to  envy  the  talents  I  can- 
not reach."  '^  Grammarians  have  denied,  or  at  least  doubt- 
ed, them  to  be  genuine."  *^  That  all  our  doines  may  be  or- 
dered  by  thy  governance,  to  do  always  what  is  righteous  id 
thy  sight." 


The  infinitive  is  frequently  governed  by  adjectives,  sub- 
stantives, and  participles :  as^  '^  He  is  eager  to  learn."  "  Sbe 
is  worthy  to  be  loved  ;"  "  They  have  a  desire  to  improve  ;" 
*'  Endeavoring  to  persuade." 

The  infinitive  sometimes  follows  the  word  m:  thus,  ^*  An 
object  so  high  as  to  be  invisible ;"  ^*  A  question  so  obscure  as 
ioperpkx  the  understanding."  ' 

The  infinitive  occasionally  follows  than  after  a  comparison  : 
as,  *^  He  desired  nothing  more  than  to  know  his  own  imper- 
fections." 

The  infinitive  mood  has  much  of  the  nature  of  a  substantive, 
expressing  the  aetion  itself  which  the  verb  signifies,  as  the 
participle  has  the  nature  of  an  adjective.  Thus  the  infinitive 
mood  does  the  office  of  a  substantive  in  different  cases :  in 
the  nominative  :  as,  '^  To  p/ay  is  pleasant:"  in  the  objective  r 
as,  *'  Boys  love  to  playr^^  For  to  will  is  present  with  me  ; 
but  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I  find  not." 

The  infinitive  mood  is  often  made  absolute,  or  used  inde- 
pendently on  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  supplying  the  place  of 
the  conjunction  that  with  the  potential  mood :  as,  '^  To  con- 
fess the  truth,  I  %vas  in  fault ;"  "  To  begin  with  the  first ;" 
•*  To  proceed ;"  **  Jo  conclude ;"  that  is, "  That  I  may  con- 
fess," &c. 

The  preposition  to,  signifying  in  order  to^  was  anciently 
preceded  by ^br ;  as,  '^  What  went  ye  out  for  to  5€c."  The 
word  ybr  before  the  infinitive,  is  now,  in  almost  ever}' case, 
obsolete.  It  is,  however,  still  used,  if  the  subject  of  the  af- 
firmation intervenes  between  that  preposition  and  the  verb  z 
as,  '^  For  holy  persons  to  be  humble,  is  as  hard,  as  for  a 
prince  to  submit  himself  to  be  guided  by  tutors." 
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Rule  XIII. 

In  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  which,  in  point 
of  time,  relate  to  each  other,  a  due  regard  to  that 
relation  should  be  observed.  Instead  of  saying, 
**  The  Lord  halli  given^  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away  ;"  we  should  say,  "  The  Lord  gave^  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away."  Instead  of,  "  1  remember 
the  family  more  than  twenty  years ;"  it  should  be, 
"  I  have  remevibcred  the  family  more  than  twenty 
years." 

See  Vol  u.  Part  3.  Exercises.  Chap.  i.  Rule  15. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  all  cases,  to  give  particular  rules,  for  the 
management  of  words  and  phrases  which  relate  to  one  anothefy 
so  that  they  may  be  proper  and  consbtent.  The  best  rule 
that  can  be  given,  is  this  very  general  one,  '^  To  observe  what 
the  sense  necessarily  requires."  It  may,  however,  be  of  use, 
to  exhibit  a  number  of  instances,  in  which  the  construction  is 
irregular.    The  following  are  of  this  nature. 

''  I  have  completed  the  work  more  than  a  week  ago ;" 
'*  I  have  seen  the  coronation  at  Westminster  last  summer*" 
These  sentences  should  have  been  ;  ^'  I  completed  the  work," 
&c. ;  '*  I  saw  the  coronation,*'  &x. :  because  the  perfect  tense 
extends  to  a  past  period,  which  immediately  precedes,  or 
includes,  the  present  time  ;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  apply 
to  the  time  of  a  week  ago,  or  to  last  midsummer. 

"  Charles  has  lately  finished  the  reading  of  Henry's  History 
of  England  :"  it  should  be, ''  Charles  latdyfinishedi*  &lc  ;  the 
word  lately  referring  to  a  time  completely  past,  without  any 
allusion  to  the  present  time. 

'^  They  have  resided  in  Italy,  till  a  few  months  ago,  fur  the 
benefit  of  their  health:"  It  should  be,  'Mhey  resided  in 
Italy,"  &c. 

'*  This  mode  of  expression  has  been  formerly  much  ad- 
mired :"  it  ought  to  be,  '*  teas  formerly  much  admired." 

*^  The  business  is  not  done  here,  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  done,  some  years  since  in  Germany :"  it  should  be» 
''  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,"  &c. 

"  I  will  pay  the  vows  which  my  lips  have  uttered,  when  I 
was  in  trouble  :"  it  ought  to  be,  "  which  my  lips  uttered,'^  &c. 

Vol.  L  a  a 
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'<  I  have,  ID  tny  youth,  trifled  with  health ;  and  old  aee  now 
prematurely  assails  me  :''  it  should  be,  '*  lo  my  youth  1  trifled 
wiih  health/'  &c. 

The  five  examples  last  mentioned,  are  corrected  on  the 
Sftme  principle  that  the  preceding  examples  arc  corrected. 

"  Charles  is  grown  considerably  since  I  have  seen  him  the 
last  time :''  this  sentence  ought  to  bci  **  Charles  kas  grown 
considerably!  since  I  saw  him  the  last  time.'' 
'  *'  Payment  was  at  length  made,  but  n6  reason  assigned  for 
its  being  so  long  postponed  :^  it  should  be,  *'  for  its  having 
hen  so  long  postponed." 

"  He  became  so  meek  and  submissivci  that  to  be  in  the 
house  as  one  of  the  hired  servants,  was  now  the  utmost  of  bis 
wishes  f '  it  ought  to  be,  '^  was  then  the  utmost  of  bis 
wishes." 

*^  They  were  arrived  an  hour  before  we  reached  the  cl^  :" 
h  ought  to  be,  '^  They  kad  arrived^^^  &c. ;  because  amvedt  in 
this  phrase,  denotes  an  event  not  only  past,  but  prior  to  the 
time  referred  to,  by  the  words,  ^  reached  the  city. ' 

'^  The  woricmen  will  finish  the  business  at  mid-aommer/' 
According  to  the  meaning,  it  ought  to  be ;  ^  The  workmen 
mil  havenniehedf^  &€• 

*^  All  the  present  family  have  been  much  indebted  to  their 

Eeat  and  honourable  ancestor :''  it  diould  be,  *^  are  much  in- 
bted." 

*'  This  curious  piece  of  workmanship  was  preserved,  and 
shown  to  strangers,  for  more  than  fifty  years  past :"  it  ought  to 
htf  *'  hae  been  preserved,  and  been  shawn,^  be. 

^'  I  had  rather  walk  than  ride ;"  it  should  be,  *'  I  tvould 
rather  walk  than  ride." 

'^  On  the  morrow,  because  he  should  have  known  the  cer- 
tainty wherefore  he  was  accused  of  the  Jews^  be  loosed  him  :" 
St  ought  to  be,  **  because  he  would  know :"  or  rather,  *'  being 
willing  to  knowJ'* 

'^I'he  blind  man  said  unto  him.  Lord,  that  I  might  receive 
my  sight ;"  **  If  by  an;^  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead ;"  in  both  these  places,  may  would  have 
been  better  than  migku 

^*  I  feared  that  I  shouM  have  lost  the  parcel,  before  I  ar- 
rived at  the  city :''  it  should  be,  ''  I  feared  that  I  should 
lose^^  &c. 

^^  It  would  have  afforded  roe  no  satisfaction,  if  I  could  per- 
form it :"  it  ought  to  be,  ^*  If  I  covld  have  performed  it ;  or, 
^*  liwovld  afford  me  no  satisfaction,  id  could  perform  it." 

To  preserve  consistency  in  the  time  of  verbs,  and  of  words 
Mad  poroses,  we  must  recollect  that,  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
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the  present  and  the  imperfect  tenses  often  carry  with  them 
a  fature  sense ;  and  that  the  aoxiliaries  thatdd  and  wmfdy 
in  the  imperfect  time,  are  used  to  express  the  present  and 
future,  as  wall  as  the  past.  See  Section  5  of  the  6tb  Chapter 
of  Etymology,  pages  72, 73. 

1.  With  regard  to  verbs  in  the  infinitire  mood,  the  practice 
of  many  writers,  and  some  even  of  our  most  respectable  wri- 
ters, appears  to  be  erroneous.  They  seem  not  to  advert 
to  the  true  principles,  which  influence  the  diflferent  tenses  of 
this  mood.  We  shall  produce  some  rules  on  the  subject, 
which,  we  presume,  will  be  found  perspicuous  and  accui'atef. 
'^  All  verbs  expressive  of  hope,  desire,  intention,  or  command, 
must  tnvariablv  be  followed  by  the  present,  and  not  the  per* 
feet  of  the  ionnitive."  *^  The  last  week  I  intended  to  note 
wriUm^  is  a  very  common  phrase ;  the  infinitive  bein^  in 
the  past  time,  as  well  as  the  verb  which  it  follows.  But  it  is 
evidently  wrong :  for  how  long  soever  it  now  is  since  I  thought 
of  writinr,  *'  to  write"  was  then  present  to  me ;  and  must  still 
be  coosiaered  as  present,  when  I  bring  back  that  time,  and 
the  thoughts  of  it.  It  ought  therefore  to  be ;  ^  The  last 
week,  I  intended  to  Ufrite.** 

The  following  sentence  is  properly  and  analogically  expres* 
sed :  *^  I  found  him  better  than  I  expected  to  find  him.'' 
^  Expected  to  have  found  him*'  is  irreconcilable  to  grammar 
and  to  sense.  Every  person  would  perceive  an  error  in  thm 
expression  ;  ^  It  is  long  since  I  commanded  him  to  have  done 
it  r*  yet,  ''  expected  to  have  foundy^  is  not  better*  It  is  as 
clear,  that  the  folding  must  be  posterior  to  the  expectation^ 
as  that  the  obedience  must  be  posterior  to  the  command. 

Some  writers  on  grammar  contend,  that  the  sentence,  ^^  I 
intend  to  have  written,"  is  correct  and  grammatical ;  because 
it  simply  denotes,  as  they  assert,  the  speaker's  intention  to  be 
hereafter  in  possession  of  the  finished  action  of  writing.  But 
to  this  reasoning  the  following  answers  may  be  given  :  that 
the  phrase,  *^  to  have  written,^  is  stated,  in  English  gram- 
mars, as  the  established  past  tense  of  the  infinitive  mood ; 
that  it  is  as  incontrovertibly  the  past  tense  of  the  infinitive  in 
English,  as  scripsisse  is  the  past  tense  of  the  infinitive  in  Latin-; 
that  no  writers  can  be  warranted  in  taking  such  liberties  with 
the  languaf;e,  as  to  contradict  its  plainest  rules,  for  the  sal^e 
of  supporting  an  hypothesis ;  that  these  writers  misht,  on 
their  own  principles,  and  with  equal  propriety,  contend,  that 
the  phrase,  ^  I  intend  having  wniien^*  is  proper  and  gramma- 
tical ;  and  that,  by  admitting  such  violations  of  established 
grammatical  distinctions,  confusion  would  be  introduced,  the 
language  would  be  disorganized,  and  the  mosH  ecc^xiV.^^  ^v 
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terns  of  grammar  might  be  advanced,  «nd  pkiusibly  sup[)ort- 
cd«— Id  short,  tbe  phrase,  ^'  I  intend  to  have  ivrittcuy'^  appears 
to  involire  tbe  following  absurdity ;  ''  I  intend  to  produce 
hereafter  ap  action  or  event,  which  has  been  already  com- 
pleted." 

As  tbe  verbs  io  desire  and  to  wishj  are  nearly  related,  tbe 
young  student  may  naturally  suppose,  from  the  rule  just  laid 
down,  that  the  latter  verb,  like  the  former,  must  invariably  b^ 
followed  by  tbe  present  of  the  infinitive.  But  if  he  retlcct, 
that  the  act  of  desiring  always  refers  to  tbe  future  ;  and  that 
the  act  of  tm^Atnjf  refers  sometimes  to  the  past,  as  well  aa 
aonietimes  to  the  future ;  he  will  perceive  tbe  distinction  be- 
tween them,  and  that,  consequently,  the  following  modes  of 
expression  are  strictly  justifiable :  '^  I  wished  ihailhadwritiea 
80oner,''  '^  I  wished  to  have  writttn  sooner  :*'  and  he  will  be 
perfectly  satisfied,  that  the  following  pbraaes  must  be  im- 

E roper  :  ''  I  desire  that  I  bad  written  sooner;''    **  I  desire  to 
avje  written  sooner*"^ 

{laying  considered  and  explained  the  special  rule,  respect- 
ing the  government  of  verbs  compressive  of  hope,  desire,  inten- 
tion or  command,  we  proceed  to  state  and  elucidate  the  gen- 
eral rule,  on  tlie  subject  of  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood.  It  is 
founded  on  the  authority  of  Harris,  JLowth,  Campbell,  Pick- 
bourn,  8sx. ;  and  we  think  too,  on  tbe  authority  or  reason  and 
fcommon  sense.  '^  When  the  action  or  event,  signified  by  a 
yerb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  is  corUemparary  or  juiure^  with 
respect  to  the  verb  to  which  it  is  chiefly  related,  the  present 
of  the  infinite  is  required  ;  when  it  is  not  contemporary  nor 
future,  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive  is  necessary."  To  com- 
prehend and  apply  this  rple,  the  student  has  only  to  consider, 
itbetber  the  infinitive  verb  refers  to  a  time  antecedent,  con- 
temporary or  future,  with  regard  to  the  eoverning  or  related 
ferb.  When  this  simple  point  it  ascertained,  there  will  be  no 
doubt  ie  his  mind,  respecting  the  form  which  the  infinitive 
verb  should  have.  A  few  examples  may  illustrate  these  po- 
sitions. If  I  wjsb  to  signify,  that  I  rejoiced  at  a  particular 
tiHie,  in  recollecting  the  sight  of  a  friend,  some  time  having 
intervened  between  the  seeing  and  the  rejoicing,  I  should  ex- 
press myself  thus :  ^*  I  rrjoiced  to  have  seen  my  Aiepd."    The 

**  Yn  the  ezpirsrioD,  **  I  bop^  thtt  1  liave  done  my  ^iity,**  there  ijipean  to  be  a  coo- 

Jldenbie  ellipsis.    Ttie  sente-iCf'at  large  imy  Vf>r^  natimlly  be  thiift  explained :  **  I  hope 
t  will  appear,  or,  I  hope  to  fhow.  or,  I  Iiope  it  is  evident,  or,  1  hope  ^^ou  will  helieve» 
thar^I  have  doric  wy  dutj*  "    But  wbeiiier  the  elli^fiH  be  adoiittrd  or  i  ejected,  it  i»indu- 


CiirrKt  u.d  :rpilar  mode*  of  expr»ion«    But  it  would  oot  be  proper,  under  any  cirram- 
}t.Mcn  whattvtf,  to  sa/,  ** J  hoped  f^  kan  dont  wty  duty;**  it  should  be,  ^*  1  Aogfedio  ifu 
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seeing^  in  this  case,  was  evidently,  antecedent  to  the  rgoieing ; 
and  therefore  the  verb  which  expresses  the  former,  must  be  in 
the  perfect  of  the  infinitive  mood.    The  same  meaning  may 
be  expressed  in  a  different  form :  *'  I  rejoiced  that  I  had  seen 
my  friend  ;"  or,  ''  in  having  seen  my  friend  f^  and  the  student 
may,  in  general,  try  the  propriety  of  a  doubtful  point  of  thii 
nature,  by  converting  the  phrase  into  these  two  correspon- 
dent forms  of  expression.     When  it  is  convertible  into  both 
these  equivalent  phrases,  its  legitimacy  must  be  admitted* — 
If,  on>4be  contrary,  I  wbh  to  signify,  that  I  rejoiced  at  the 
sight  of  my  friend,  that  my  joy  and  his  presence  were  con- 
temporary, I  should  say,  '*  I  rejoiced  to  see  mv  friend  i^  or^  in^ 
other  words,  "  I  rejoiced  inseetng  my  friend.''    The  correct-' 
nesa  of  this  form  of  the  infinitive  may  also,  in  most  cases,  be 
tried,  by  converting  the  phrase  into  other  phrases  of  a  similar 
import. 

The  subject  may  be  istill  further  illustrated,  by  additional 
examples.  In  the  sentence  which  follows,  the  verb  is  with 
propriety  put  in  the  perfect  tense  of  the  infinitive  mood  :  *'  It 
would  have  afforded  me  great  pleasure,  as  oden  as  I  reflected 
upon  it,  to  have  been  the  messenger  of  such  intelligence."  As 
the  message,  in  this  instance,  was  antecedent  to  the  pleasure, 
and  not  contemporary  with  it,  the  verb  expressive  of  the  mes- 
sage must  denote  that  antecedence^  by  bemg  in  the  perfect  of 
the  infinitive.  If,  on  the  contrary^  the  message  and  the  plea- 
sure were  referred  to  as  contemporary,  the  subsequent  verb 
would,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  put  in  the  present  of 
the  infinitive  :  as,  ^'  It  would  have  afforded  me  great  pleasure, 
to  be  the  messenger  of  such  intelligence."  In  the  former  in- 
stance, the  phrase  in  question  is  equivalent  to  these  words ; 
''  If  I  had  been  the  messenger ;"  in  the  latter  instance,  to  this 
expression ;  *'  Being  the  messenger." 

For  the  great  satisfaction  of  me  reader,  we  shall  present 

him  with  a  variety  of  false  constructions,  under  the  eeneral  rule. 

'^  This  is  a  book  which  proves  itself  to  be  written  by  the 

person  whose  name  it  bears ;"  it  ought  to  be,  ''  which  proves 

itself  to  have  been  loriiten.^* 

'*  To  see  him  would  have  afforded  me  pleasure  all  mv  life ;" 
it  should  be,  "  To  have  seen  him,  would  have  afforded,"  &c. 
or,  ^*  To  see  him  would  afford  me  pleasure,"  &ic. 

*'The  arguments  were  sufficient  to  have  satined  all  who 
heard  them  f  '  '*  Providence  did  not  permit  the  reign  of  Julian 
10  have  been  long  and  prosperous :  they  should  be,  "  were 
sufficient  to  satisfy f*  &c.  and,  ^  to  be  long  and  prosperous." 

^*It  was  impossible  for  those  men,  by  any  diligence  what- 
ever, to  have  prevented  this  accident :  every  thing  that  men 
could  have  done,  was  done :"  corrected  thus ;  *^  to  prevent  thisi 
iiccident;^  ^^  every  thing  that  men  could  do^^^  kc* 
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**  Tbe  respect  shown  to  the  candidate  would  have  becA 
greater,  if  it  had  been  practicable  to  have  afforded  repeated 
opportunities  to  tbe  (reenolders,  to  have  annexed  their  names 
to  the  address  2**  they  should  be,  **  if  it  had  been  practicable 
to  afford^**  and  ^  to  annex  their  names." 

**  From  his  biblical  knowledge,  he  appears  to  studf  the 
Holy  Scriptures  with  great  attention  :"  it  ought  to  be ;  **  he 
appears  to  have  Mtudied^*  &c. 

*<I  cannot  excuse  the  remissness  of  those,  whose  business  it 
should  have  been,  as  it  certainly  was  their  interest,  to  have 
interposed  their  good  oflSces :"  **  There  were  two  circumstan- 
cesy  which  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  lost  no  time  :'* 
^  History  punters  would  have  found  it  difficult,  to  have  in-- 
vented  such  a  species  of  beings.''  In  these  three  examples, 
the  phrases  should  have  been,  ^'  to  interpoee^  to  lose^  to  invent.** 

It  is  proper  to  inlbrm  the  learner,  that,  in  order  to  express 
the  past  time  with  the  defective  verb  oughif  the  perfect  of 
the  infinitive  must  always  be  used :  as,  ^*  He  ought  to  have  done 
if.''  When  we  use  this  verb,  this  is  tbe  only  possible  way  to 
distinguish  the  past  from  the  present. 

In  support  or  the  positions  advanced  under  this  rule,  we  can 

! reduce  the  sentiments  of  the  most  eminent  grammarians. 
%ere  are,  however,  some  writers  on  grammar,  who  strenu- 
ously maintain,  that  the  governed  verb  in  the  infinitive  ought 
to  be  in  the  past  tense,  when  the  verb  which  governs  it,  is  in 
the  past  time.  Though  this  cannot  be  admitted  in  tbe  instan- 
ces which  are  controverted  under  this  rule,  or  in  any  instances 
of  a  similar  nature,  yet  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  in  many 
cases,  in  which  the  thing  referred  to  preceded  the  governing 
verb,  it  would  be  proper  and  allowable.  We  may  say ;  '*  From 
a  conversation  I  once  had  with  him,  he  appeared  to  have  siU' 
died  Homer  with  great  care  and  judgment"  It  would  be 
proper  also  to  say,  **  from  bis  conversation,  he  appean  to  have 
stuaied  Homer,  with  great  care  and  judgment  /'  ^'  That  un- 
happy man  u  suppozed  to  have  died  by  violence."  These  ex- 
amples are  not  only  consistent  with  our  rule,  but  they  confirm 
and  illustrate  it.  It  is  the  tense  of  tbe  governing  verb  only, 
that  marks  what  is  called  the  absolute  time  ;  the  tense  of  the 
verb  governed,  marks  solely  its  relative  time  with  respect  to 
the  other. 

To  assert,  as  some  writers  do,  that  verbs  in  the  infinitive 
mood  have  no  tenses,  no  relative  distinctions  of  present,  past, 
and  future,  is  inconsistent  with  just  grammatical  views  or  the 
subject.  That  these  verbs  associate  with  verbs  in  all  the 
tenses,  is  no  proof  of  their  having  no  particular  time  of  their 
mvn.  Whatever  period  the  governing  verb  assumes,  whether 
present,  paM,  or  n;ture,  the  govemtd  verb  ii^i  ih^  infinitiro 
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^ways  respects  that  period,  and  its  time  is  calculated  from  it« 
Thus,  the  time  of  the  iofiuitive  may  be  before*  afteri  or  the 
same  as,  the  time  of  the  goTeroing  verb,  according  as  the 
thing  signified  by  the  infinitive  is  supposed  to  be  before,  after, 
or  present  with,  the  thing  denoted  bv  the  gofeming  verb.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  {;reat  propriety,  that  tenses  are  aasigoed  to 
verbs  of  the  infinitive  mood.  The  point  of  time  from  which 
they  are  computed,  is  of  no  consequence ;  since  present,  past, 
and  future,  are  completely  applicable  to  them. 

It  may  not  be  iipproper  to  observe,  that  though  it  b  often 
correct  to  use  the  fierfect  of  the  infinitive  after  the  jsoveming 
verb,  yet  there  are  particular  cases,  in  which  it  wouU  be  bet* 
ter  td  give  the  expression  a  different  form.  Thus,  instead  of 
saving,  "  1  wish  to  have  written  to  him  sooner,''  ^'  I  then  irish- 
ed  to  have  written  to  him  sooner,"  ^  He  will  one  day  widi  to 
have  written  sooner '"  it  would  be  more  perspicuous  and  for- 
cible, as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  goqd  wri- 
ters, to  say ;  "I  wish  that  I  had  written  to.  him  sooner,''  *^  I 
then  wished  that  I  had  written  to  him  sooner,"  **  He  will  one 
day  wish  that  he  had  written  sooner." 

Should  the  justness  of  these  strictures  be  admitted,  the 
past  infinitive  would  not  be  superseded,  though  some  gram* 
marians  have  supposed  it  woula :  there  would  still  be  nume^ 
rous  occasions  for  the  use  of  it ;  as  we  may  perceive  by  a  tdw 
examples.  ^'  It  would  ever  afterwards  have  been  a  source  of 
pleasure,  to  have  found  him  wise  and  Firtuous."  **  To  have 
deferred  his  repentance  longer,  would  baye  disqualified  him 
for  repenting  at  all."  *'  They  will  then  see,  that  to  have  faith- 
fully performed  their  duty,  would  have  been  their  greatest 
consolation." 

In  relating  things  that  were  formerly  expressed  by  another 

{person,,  we  often  meet  with  modes  of  expression  similar  to  the 
bllowing : 

*'  The  travellers  who  lately  came  from  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, said  that  the  harvest  there  was  very  abundant :"  '^  I  met 
Charles  yesterday,  who  told  me  that  he  is  very  happy  :" 
*'  The  professor  asserted,  that  a  resolute  adherence  to  truth  is 
an  indispensable  duty :"  ^'  The  preacher  said  very  audibly, 
that  whatever  was  useful,  was  good." 

In  referrina  to  declarations  of  this  nature,  the  present  tense 
must  be  used,  if  the  position  is  immutably  .the  same  at  all 
times,  or  supposed  to  be  so :  as,  '^  The  bishop  declared,  that 
virtue  tf  alwaj^s  advantageous:"  not,  "tocu  always  advanta- 
geous." But  if  the  assertion  referred  to  sometbuig,  that  is 
not  always  the  same,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  the  past  tense 
must  be  applied :  as,  "  George  said  that  be  was  very  hay\}|  \" 
no^  *' ii  very  btkppym^\ 
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The  following  sentences  will  fully  exemplify,  to  the  young 
grammarian,  both  the  parts  of  this  rule.  ^'  He  declared  to 
us,  that  he  was  afraid  of  no  man ;  because  conscious  inooceocc 
gives  firmness  of  mind."  **  He  protested,  that  he  believed 
what  teas  said,  because  it  appeared  to  him  probable."  ''  Charles 
asserted,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  men  always  succeed^  when 
they  use  precaution  and  pains."  "  The  doctor  declared  to 
bis  audience,  that  if  virtue  suffers  some  pains,  she  is  amply  re- 
compensed by  the  pleasures  which  attend  her." 

If  this  rule  should  not  be  completely  applicable  to  every 
case  which  an  ingenious  critic  may  state,  the  author  presumes 
that  it  will  be  found  very  generally  useful. 

The  examples  which  have  been  adduced,  to  illustrate  and 
strengthen  the  positions  contained  under  the  several  parts  of 
this  Thirteenth  rule  of  Syntax,  will  n»t,  we  hope,  be  deemed 
too  numerous:  they  have  been  given  so  copiously,  that  the 
student  may  be  the  better  informed  and  impressed,  by  sur- 
veying the  subject  at  large,  and  in  different  points  of  view* 
The  author  has  not  advanced  any  instances,  or  corrections, 
which  be  does  not  think  are  pertinent  and  strictly  defensible. 
But  if  some  of  them  should  be  less  obvious  than  others,  and 
if  a  few  of  them  should  be  gratuitously  conceded  to  criticismi 
the  candid  reader  will  perceive,  that  there  would  still  remain 
unimpeached,  a  number  amply  suflScient  to  confirm  the  dif- 
ferent rules  and  positions.  This  observation  may  be  properly 
extended  to  several  other  parts  of  the  present  work.  A  rule 
is  not  to  be  invalidated,  because  all  the  examples  given  under 
it,  are  not  equally  obvious,  or  even  equally  tenable. 

Rule  XIV. 

Participles  have  the  same  government  as  the 
verbs  from  which  they  are  derived :  as,  "  I  am  weary 
with  hearing  him ;"  "  She  is  instructing  us ;"  "  The 
tutor  is  admonishing  CharlesJ^* 

See  ToL  ii.  part.  3.    Exercises,  Chap.  x.  Rule  14. 

1.  Participles  are  sometimes  governed  by  the  article ;  for 
the  present  participle,  with  the  definite  article  the  before  it, 
becomes  a  substantive,  and  must  have  the  preposition  of  af^ 
ter  it :  as,  **  These  are  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  the  observ- 
ing of  which,  you  may  avoid  mistakes*"    It  would  not  be 

*  Though  the  participle  11  not  a  part  of  speech  diftinct  from  the  verb,  yet  as  it 
/hrmn  2  particuhr  and  fcrikinc;  part  of  the  verb,  and  has  tome  rules  and  observations 
wiu6bMr€iKCuUattoh,wcthiA.kntauA^\A^9t^^ 
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|>roper  to  say,  "  by  the  observing  wliich  ;^  nor, ''  by  oiiseWing 
of  which  ;^'  but  the  phrase,  without  either  arlicle  or  preposi- 
tion, would  be  right :  as,  '*  by  obserring  which."  The  article 
o  or  an^  has  the  same  effect ;  as,  '^  This  was  a  betraying  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him." 

This  rule  arises  from  the  nature  and  idiom  of  our  language, 
and  from  as  plain  a  principle  as  any  on  which  it  is  founded  ; 
namely,  that  a  word  which  has  the  article  before  it,  and  the 
possessive  preposition  of  after  it,  must  be  a  noun  :  and,  if  a 
noun,  it  ought  to  follow  the  construction  of  a  noun,  and  not  to 
have  the  regimen  of  a  verb.  It  is  the  participial  termination 
of  this  sort  of  words  that  is  apt  to  deceive  us,  and  make  us 
treat  them  as  if  they  were  of  an  amphibious  species,  partly 
nouns  and  partly  verbs. 

The  following  lire  a  few  examples  of  the  violation  of  this 
rule.  "  He  was  sent  to  prepare  the  way  by  preaching  of  re- 
pentance ;"  it  ought  to  be, ''  by  the  preaching  of  repentance ;" 
or,  '<  by  preaching  repentance."  '^  ay  the  continoal  mortify- 
iDg  our  corrupt  affections ;"  It  should  be,  *'  by  the  continual 
mortifying  of^  or,  *'  by  continually  mortifying  our  corrupt  af- 
fections." "  They  laid  out  themselves  towards  the  advancing 
and  promoting  the  good  of  it;"  *'  towards  advancing  and 
promoting  the  good. '  "  It  is  an  overvaluing  ourselves,  to 
reduce  every  thing  to  the  narrow  measure  of  our  capacities ;" 
^'  it  is  overvaluing  ourselves,"  or,  ^'  an  overvaluing  of  our- 
selves.'' '^  Keeping  of  one  day  in  seven,"  &c.  it  ought  to  be, 
^  the  keeping  of  one  day;"  or  ^^  keeping  one  day.'' 

A  phrase  in  which  the  article  precedes  the  present  partici- 

f>le  and  the  possessive  pfreposition  follows  it,  will  not,  in  every 
nstance,  convey  the  same  meaning,  as  would  be  conveyed  by 
the  participle  without  the  article  and  preposhioD.  ^'  He  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  he  had  in  the  hearing  of  the  philosopher," 
18  capable  of  a  different  sense  from,  '*  He  expressed  the  plea- 
sure he  had  in  hearuig  the  philosopher."  When,  therefore, 
We  wish,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  or  variety,  to  substitute  one 
of  these  phraseologies  for  the  other,  we  should  previously 
consider,  whether  they  are  perfectly  similar  in  the  sentiments 
they  convey. 

2.  The  same  observations,  which  have  been  made  respect- 
ing the  effect  of  tbe  arlicle  and  participle,  appear  to  be  ap- 
!>licable  to  the  pronoun  and  paiticiple,  wbcn  they  are  simF- 
arly  associated :  as,  *^  Much  depends  on  their  observing  of 
the  rule,  and  error  will  be  the  consequence  of  their  neglecting 
^fit,"  instead  of  "  their  observing  the  rule,  and  their  neglecting 
it/'  We  shall  perceive  this  more  clearly,  if  we  substitute  a 
rtoun  for  the  pronoun :  as^ ''  Much  depends  upou  Turo'i  oUert*^ 
Vol.  I.  Jj  b 
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ing  of  the  rule,'"  &:c. ;  which  is  the  same  a?,  ''.Much  dependf 
Oh  Tyro's  observance  of  the  rule."  But^  as  this  construction 
sounds  rather  harshly,  it  would*  in  general,  be  better  to  express 
the  senliment  in  the  following,  or  some  other  form  :  *^Mucb 
depends  on  the  rulers  being  observed;  and  error  will  be  the  cou- 
sequence  of  tts  bang  neglected:'^  or — *'  oo  observing  the  rule  } 
and — of  neglecting  it"  This  remark  may  be  applied  to  seve- 
ral other  modes  of  expression  to  be  found  in  this  work ;  which, 
though  they  are  contended  ff^r  as  strictly  correct,  are  not 
always  the  most  eligible,  on  account  of  their  unpleasant  sound. 
See  pages  46, 46,  6.>,  66,  176—179. 

We  bometimes  meet  with  expressions  like  the  following : 
'' /;»ybn9ifi}^(^ bis  sentences,  be  was  very  exact;"  **  From 
caHing  of  names,  he  proceeded  to  blows."  But  this  b  incor* 
rect  language  ;  for  prepositions  do  not,  like  articles  and  pro- 
nouns, convert  the  participle  itself  into  the  nature  of  a  substan- 
tive ;  as  we  have  shown  above  in  the  phrase,  "  By  observing 
which."  And  yet  the  participle  with  its  adjuncts,  may  be 
considered  as  a  substantive  phrase  in  the  obiective  case,  go- 
verned by  the  preposition  or  verb^  expressea  or  understood : 
as,  *'  By  prowunng  tnuch^  and  performing  but  little^  we  become 
.despicable."  '*  He  studied  to  avoid  expretting  hinudfioo  $e- 
perely/^ 

3.  As  the  perfect  participle  and  the  imperfect  tense,  are 
sometimes  different  in  their  form,  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  be  not  indiscriminately  used.  It  is  frequently  said,  *'  He 
begun,"  for  "  he  began  ;"  "  he  run,"  for  "  he  ran ;"  «  He 
drunk,''  for  "  he  drank;"  the  participle  being  here  used  in- 
stead of  the  imperfect  tense  :  and  much  more  frequently  the 
imperfect  tense  instead  of  the  participle  :  as,  ^*  I  bad  wrote," 
for  "  I  had  written  :**  '*  I  was  chose,"  for  "  I  was  chosen ;"  "  I 
have  eat,"  for  ''  I  have  eaten."  "  His  words  were  interwove 
wigh  siglis;"  '*  were  interwoven,^*  "  He  weuld  have  spoke  j" 
*^  spoken.^*  '*  He  hath  bore  witness  to  his  faithful  servant;" 
"  borne.^^  "  By  this  means  he  overrun  his  goide ;"  "  over-ranJ^ 
^  The  sun  has  rose  *,"  **  riten.^^  *'  His  constitution  has  been 
greatly  shook,  but  his  mind  is  too  strong  to  be  shook  by  such 
causes;"  "  «A<ite»,"  in  both  places.  •*  They  were  verses 
wrote  on  glass ;"  "  written.^  ^  Philosophers  have  often  mis- 
took the  source  of  true  happiness :''  it  ought  to  be,  **'  mis^ 
taken.'' 

The  participle  ending  in  ed  is  often  improperly  contracted, 
by  changing  ed  into  t :  as, ''  In  good  behaviour,  he  is  not  sur- 
pait  by  any  pupil  of  the  school."  ^'  She  was  much  distrest." 
The/  ought  to  be,  "  surpassed^''  "  distressed.'* 
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WbeD  a  sabstantire  is  put  absolutely,  and  docs  not  agree 
with  the  followioe  verb,  it  remains  independent  on  the  parti- 
ciple, and  is  called  tbe  case  absolute^  or  toe  nominative  absviule : 
as,  '*  The  painter  being  entirely  confined  to  that  part  of  time 
he  has  chosen*  the  picture  comprises  but  vny  ftu'  incidc^nts." 
Here  the  painter  agrees  with  no  verb,  as  the  verb  cotnprite% 
which  follows,  agrees  with  picture.  But  when  the  subslantive 
preceding  the  participle  agrees  with  the  subsequent  verb,  it 
loses  its  absoluteness,  and  is  like  every  other  nominative :  as, 
^  Tlie  painter,  being  entirely  confined  to  that  part  of  time 
which  he  has  chosen,  cannot  exhibit  various  stages  of  the 
same  action.''  In  this  sentence  we  see  that  the  painter  go- 
verns, or  agrees  with,  the  verb  can,  as  its  nominative  case* 
In  the  following  sentence,  a  still  different  construction  takes 
place  :  **  The  painter's  being  entirely  confined  to  that  part 
of  time  which  ne  has  chosen,  deprives  him  of  the  power  of 
exhibiting  various  stages  of  the  same  action.''  In  this  sen- 
tence, if  we  inouire  for  the  nominative  case,  by  asking,  what 
deprives  the  pamter  of  the  power  of  exhibiting  various  stages 
of  the  same  action,  we  shall  find  it  to  be,  the  confinement  of 
the  painter  to  that  part  of  time  which  he  has  chosen ;  and 
this  itale  of  things  belonging  to  the  painter  governs  it  in .  the 
possessive  case,  and  forms  the  compound  nominative  to  the 
verb  dqnives. 

In  the  sentence,  ^^  What  think  you  of  my  horse's  runnin|; 
to-day.^"  it  is  implied  that  tbe  horse  did  actually  ran.  If  it 
is  said,  *'  IVhat  think  you  of  my  horse  running  to-day  ?"  it  is 
intended  to  ask,  whether  it  be  proper  for  my  horse  to  run 
to-day.  This  distinction,  though  frequentiv  disregarded,  de- 
serves attention  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  ambiguity  may  arise, 
from  using  the  latter^only  of  these  phraseologies,  to  express 
both  meanings. 

The  active  participle  is  frequently  introduced  without  an 
obvious  reference  to  any  noun  or  pronoun :  as,  '*  Generalljr 
9peakingf  his  conduct  was  very  honourable  :"  **  Granting  this 
tobe  true,  whatsis  to  be  inferred  from  it.^"  ^  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  act  otherwise,  conndering  tbe  frailty  of  human 
nature."  In  these  sentences,  there  is  no  noun  expressed  or 
implied,  to  which  speakings  granting^  and  considering  can  be 
reierred.  The  most  natural  construction  scorns  to  bc^,  that  a 
pronoqn  is  to  be  understood :  as,  "  fVe  considering  the  frailty 
of  human  nature,"  &c.;  *'  /granting  this  to  be  tnic,"  &c. 

The  word  the^  before  the  active  participlci  in  the  following 
sentences,  and  in  all  others  of  a  similar  constructionp  is  iin* 
proper,  and  should  be  omitted :  "  This  style  may  be  more 
properly  called  the  talking  upon  paper  than  writing  :**  ^  J%€ 
ndvisini;;  or  the  attempting,  to  exolte  sttoh  diAUY'bv!M:s^V&  ^Qoqk* 
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lawful:"  '^  !Z%e  taking  from  aiiolber  what  is  his,  without  his 
knowledge  or  allowance,  is  called  stealing."  Thej  should 
be  ;  ^'  May  be  called  talking  upon  paper ;"  "  Advising  or  at- 
tempting to  excite  disturbances;"  *^  Taking  from  another 
^vhat  is  his,"  &c. 

In  some  of  these  sentences,  the  infinitive  roood  might  very 
properlj  b^  adopted :  as,  ''  To  advise  or  attempt  i"  '*  To 
take  from  another,"  &cc« 

Rule  XV. 

Adverbs,  thougjh  they  have  no  government  of 
case,  tense,  &c.  require  an  appropriate  situation 
in  the  sentence^  viz.  for  the  most  part,  before 
adjectives,  after  verbs  active  or  neuter,  and  fre* 
quently  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb:  as^ 
^^  He  made  a  very  sensible  discourse ;  he  spoke  un- 
affectedly and  forcibly ;  and  ic^  attentively  heard  by 
the  whole  assembly."  "^ 

See  VoL  ii.  Part  3.  Exercises.  Chap.  i.  Rule  15. 

A  FEW  instances  of  erroneous  positions  of  adverbs  may 
^erve  to  illustrate  the  rule.  '*  He  must  not  expect  to  fin^ 
study  agreeable  always ;"  "  always  agreeable."  ^'  We  always 
find  them  ready  when  we  want  them  y^  *'  we  find  them  alwayt 
ready,"  &c.  *'  Dissertations  on  the  prophecies  which  have 
remarkably  been  fulfilled ;"  ^'  which  have  been  remarkably^ 
**  Instead  of  looking  contemptuously  down  on  the  crooked 
in  mind  or  in  body,  we  should  look  up  thankfully  to  God, 
who  hath  made  us  better;"  ^^  instead  of  looking  down  con- 
temptuouslyf  &c.  we  should  thanfcfidly  look  t(p,"  &c.  **•  If 
thou  art  blessed  naturally  with  a  goou  memory,  continually 
exercise  it ;"  **  naiuraUy  hhssed^^'*  &c.  **  exercise  it  coniinu- 
aUy.'' 

Sometimes  the  adverb  is  placed  with  propriety  before  the 
verb)  or  at  some  distance  after  it ;  sometimes  between  the 
two  auxiliaries ;  and  sometimes  after  them  both ;  as  in  the 
following  cxaniples.  "  Vice  always  creeps  by  degrees,  and 
insensibly  twines  around  us  those  concealed  fetters,  by  which 
we  are  at  last  completely  bound."  ^^  He  encouraged  the  Eng- 
lish Barons  to  carry  their  opposition  farther*^"*  '*  They  com- 
pelled him  to  declare  that  be  would  abjure  the  realm  for 
rrer;"  instead  of,"  to  carry  farther  their  opposition  ;"  and 
''  to  abjure  for  ever  the  realm.."  *'  He  has  generally  been  reck- 
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0Ded  as  koneal  man:"  '^The  book  may  idumyi  be  bad  at 
Mcb  a  place ;"  in  preference  to  ^  baa  been  generally ;"  and 
*'  may  be  always."  '*  Tbese  rules  will  be  demy  uoder8t4x>d, 
after  tbey  bave  been  iiUgendy  studied,"  are  preferable  to, 
^'  Tbese  rules  will  dearly  w  understood,  after  tbey  baTe  diU* 
gemdy  been  atadied." 

When  verbs  are  emphatical,  they  way  introduce  a  sentence, 
fuid  be  separated  from  tbe  word  to  wbicb  tbey  belong :  as, 
*^  Haw  ampUidy  tbis  most  amiable  of  human  virtues,  had 
taken  paaeedan  of  bis  soul !"  Tbis  position  of  the  adverb  is 
most  frequent  in  interrogative  and  exclamatory  phrases. 

From  tbe  preceding  remarks  and  examples,  it  appears  that 
no  exact  and  determinate  rule  can  be  given  for  tbe  placioc 
of  adverbs,  on  aU  occasions.  Tbe  general  rule  may  be  of 
ponsiderable  use :  but  the  easy  flow  ftnd  perspicuity  of  the 
phrase,  are  the  tbin^  which  ought  to  be  chiefly  regarded. 

The  adverb  there  n  often  used  as  an  expletive,  or  as  a  word 
that  adds  nothing  to  the  sense :  in  wbicb  case  it  preeedes  tbe 
verb  and  the  nominative  noun :  as,  ''  There  is  a  person  at 
the  door  f*  ''  There  are  some  thieves  in  tbe  house ;"  which 
would  be  as  well,  or  better,  expressed  by  saying,  *'  A  person 
is  at  the  door  ;^'  '^  Some  thieves  are  in  the  house."  Some« 
times  it  is  made  use  of  to  give  a  small  degree  of  emphasis  to 
the  sentence :  as,  *'  There  was  a  man  sent  from  Crod,  whose 
name  was  John."  When  it  is  applied  in  its  strict  sense,  it 
brincipally  follows  the  verb  and  the  nominative  case:  as^ 
^  The  man  stands  lAere." 

1.  The  adverb  never  generally  precedes  tbe  verb  :  as,  '*  I 
never  was  there ;"  '^  He  never  comes  at  a  proper  time."  Wbeii 
iMi  auxiliary  is  used,  it  is  placed  indifferentiv,  either  before  or 
after  this  adverb  x  as,  *'  He  was  never  seen  (or  never  was  seen) 
to  laugh  from  that  time«"  JVerer  seems  to  be  improperiv 
used  in  the  following  passages.  ^  Ask  me  never  so  much 
dowry  and  gift."  **  If  I  mal^e  my  hands  never  so  clean.^ 
•f  Charm  he  never  so  wisely."  Tbe  word  "  ever*^  would  b^ 
more  suitable  to  the  sense.— £rer  is  sometimes  improperly 
Msed  for  never :  as, ''  I  seldom  or  ever  see  him  now."  It  should 
be,  **  I  seldom  or  never  f^*  tbe  speaker  intending  to  say,  'Mhat 
rarely,  or  ratber  at  no  time,  dpes  b^  see  him  now ;"  not  *'  rare- 
ly,"  or,  **  at  any  time." 

2.  In  imitation  of  the  French  idiom,  the  adverb  of  place 
wherej  is  often  used  instead  of  the  pronoun  relative  and  a  pre- 
position. '*  Tbe^  framed  a  protestation,  where  they  repeated  all 
their  former  claims ;"  u  e.  "  in  which  tbey  repeated."  "  The 
king  was  still  determined  to  run  forwards,  in  the  siLm^  c/o^mi^ 
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v>here  he  was  already,  by  bis  precipitate  career,  too  fatally 
advanced ;"  i.  e.  *^  in  which  he  wasJ^  But  it  would  be  better 
to  avoid  this  mode  of  expression. 

The  adverbs  hence^  thenee,  and  trAenee,  imply  a  preposition ; 
for  tbey  signify,  *^  from  this  place,  from  that  place,  from  what 
place."  It  seems,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  improper 
to  join  a  preposition  with  them,  because  it  is  soper6uous :  as, 
"  This  is  the  leviathan,  from  whence  the  wits  oi  our  aee  are 
said  to  borrow  their  weapons ;"  *'  an  ancient  author  prophecies 
from  hence."  But  the  origin  of  these  words  is  little  attended 
to,  and  the  preposition  from  is  so  often  used  in  construction 
with  them,  that  the  omission  of  it,  in  many  cases,  would  seem 
stiff,  and  be  disagreeable. 

The  adverbs  Aere,  there,  where^  are  often  improperly  ap- 
plied to  verbs  sigoifyine  motion,  instead  of  the  adverbs  hither^ 
ttUAer^  whither:  as,  *' He  came  here  hastily  ;'*  *^  They  rode 
there  with  speed."  They  should  be,  "  He  came  hither ." 
**  They  rode  thither j"  &c. 

3.  We  have  some  examples  of  adverbs  being  used  for  sub* 
stantives:  **  In  1687,  he  erected  it  into  a  community  of 
regulars,  since  when,  it  has  begun  to  increase  in  those  countries 
as  a  religious  order;"  i.  e.  ''since  which  time.^^  "  A  little 
while  and  I  shall  not  see  you  ;"  i.  e.  ''  a  short  timeP  ''  It  is 
worth  their  while ;"  i.  e.  "  it  deserves  their  time  and  pains.'* 
But  this  mode  of  expression  rather  suits  familiar  than  grave 
style.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  phrase,  "  To  do  a  thing 
cny-Aoir;"  i.  e.  "  in  any  manner;"  or,  "  somehow  f^  i.  e.  "  in 
some  manner."  ''  Somehow,  worthy  as  these  people  are,  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  prejudice." 

Such  expressions  as  the  following,  thoush  not  destitute  of 
authority,  are  very  inelegant,  and  do  not  suit  the  idiom  of  our 
language ;  ''  The  then  ministry,"  for,  "  the  ministry  of  that 
time;"  ^  The  above  discourse,"  for  '^the  preceding  discourse.'' 

Rule  XVI. 

Two  negatives,  in  English,  destroy  one  another, 
or  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative :  as,  '*  Nor  cli4 
they  not  perceive  him ;"  that  is,  "  they  did  per- 
ceive him."  '^  His  language,  though  inelegant,  is 
Tiot  ungrammatical^^^  that  is,  '^  it  is  grammati* 
cal." 

See  Vol.  il  Pan  3.  Ezerdtes,  Chap.  i.  Rule  16. 

It  h  better  to  express  an  affirmation,  by  a  regular  affirma- 
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tlve,  than  by  two  separate  ncgatireSf  as  in  the  former  seo- 
tence  :  but  when  one  of  the  oegalives  is  joiued  to  another 
word,  as  in  the  latter  sentence,  the  two  negatives  form  a 
pleasing  and  delicate  variety  of  expression. 

Some  writers  have  improperly  employed  two  negatives 
instead  of  one  :  as  in  the  following  instances :  *'  I  never  did 
repent  of  doipg  good,  nor  shall  not  now ;"  ^^nor  shall  I  now.** 
^'  Never  no  imitator  grew  up  to  his  author :"  *'  never  did  any,*^ 
be  ^*  I  cannot  by  no  means  allow  him  what  his  argument 
must  proves"  '^  I  cannot  by  any  means/'  be.  or,  ''I  can  by 
no  meanM.^^  *'Nor  let  no  comforter  approach  me  ;"  *'  Nor  let 
any  comforter,"  be.  '*  Nor  is  danger  ever  apprehended  in 
such  a  government,  no  more  than  we  commonly  apprehend 
danger  from  thunder  or  earthquakes:"  it  should  be,  "any 
marej*  **  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Galileo,  no  more  than  Raphael,  were 
not  bom  in  republics."  "  Neither  Ariosto,  Tasso,  nor  Gali" 
leo,  any  more  than  Raphael,  was  born  in  a  republic." 

Rule  XVII. 

Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case:  as,  **I 
have  heard  a  good  character  of  her ;"  "  From  him 
that  is  needy  turn  not  away ;"  '^  A  word  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient  for  them ;"  "  We  may  be  good  and 
happy  ioithout  riches.^^ 

See  Vol.  iL  Part.  3.  Exercises.  Chap.  i.  Role  17. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  nominative  case  bein^ 
Used  instead  of  the  objective.  '^  Who  servest  thou  uoderf' 
"  Who  do  you  speak  to  ?"  *'  We  are  still  much  at  a  loss  who 
civil  power  belongs  to  ?"  **  Who  do  you  ask  for  .^"  "  Associ- 
ate not  with  those  who  none  can  speak  well  of."  In  all  these 
places  it  ought  to  be  "  u^Aom."  See  Abte  ]. 

The  prepositions  to  and  for^  arc  often  understood,  chiefly 
before  the  pronouns :  as,  ''  Give  me  the  book ;"  '*  Get  me 
some  paper  j"  that  is,  "  to  me ;  for  me/*  **  Wo  is  me ;"  i.  e. 
''  to  me.   **  He  was  banished  England ;"  i.  e.  **from  England.*' 


1.  The  preposition  is  often  separated  from  the  relative 

mstead 
I 

^  ^  ,  shock 

authors  with  a  truth,  which  generally  their  booksellers  are 


1.  The  preposition  is  often  separated  from  the  relativi 
which  it  governs :  as,  <*  Whom  will  you  give  it  to  f^  instea< 
of,  **  To  whom  will  you  give  it  ?"    '*  He  is  an  author  whom 
am  much  delighted  with  ;**  "  The  world  is  too  polite  to  shocl 
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the  first  that  ioform  them  of.'*  This  is  an  idiom  to  vrbich 
our  language  is  sti'ongly  incliaed ;  it  preirails  in  common  con- 
versation, and  suits  very  well  with  toe  familiar  style  in  writ- 
ing :  but  the  placing  of  the  preposition  before  the  relative,  it 
more  graceful',  as  well  as  more  perspicuous,  atad  agrees  mticb 
better  with  the  solemn  and  elevated  style. 

3.  Some  writers  separate  the  proposition  from  the  n6nn*or 
pronoun  which  it  governs,  in  order  to  connect  diflbfedt  propo- 
sitions with  the  same  word  :  as,  '^  To  suppose  th^  zodiac  and 
planets  to  be  efficient  afy  and  antecedent/^  themselves."  Thiii 
construction,  whether  m  the  familiar  or  the  solemn  style^  h 
always  inelegant,  and  should  generally  be  avoided.  Iti  foftn% 
of  law,  and  the  like,  where  fulness  and  exactness  of  expres- 
sion  must  take  place  of  every  other  consideration,  it  may  be 
admitted. 

3.  Different  relations,  and  different  senses,  must  be  eX' 
pressed  by  difFereot  prepositions,  though  in  conjunction  with 
the  same  verb  or  adjective.  Tbu^  we  say,  '*  To  converse 
ivith  a  person,  upon  a  subject,  in  a  house,"  &c.  We  also  say, 
"  We  are  disappointed  of  a  tbing,^"  when  we  cannot  get  it, 
*^  and  disappointed  tit  it, '  when  we  have  it,  and  find  it  doea 
not  answer  our  expectations.  But  two  different  prepositions 
must  be  improper  in  the  same  cotfstklidtioh,  and  m  the  saii^b 
sentence-:  as,  **  The  combat  between  thirty  French  against 
twenty  English." 

In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say,  to  which  of  two  pre- 
positions the  preference  is  to  be  given,  a^  both  are  used  pro- 
miscuoubly,  and  custom  has  not  decided  in  favour  of  either 
of  them.  We  say,  "  Expert  at,"  and  "  expert  in  a  thing." 
'*  Expert  at  finding  a  remedy  for  his  mistakes ;"  "  Expert  in 
deception/* 

When  prepositions  are  subjoined  to  nouns,  they  are  gene- 
rally the  same  that  are  subjoined  to  the  verbs  from  whicn  the 
nouns  are  derived:  as,  " A  compliance  tri/A,"  "to  comply 
mih;^^  **  A  disposition  to  tyranny,"  ^disposed  to  tyrannize." 

Dr.  Priestley  observes,  tnat  many  writers  affect  to  subjoin  to 
any  word,  the  preposition  with  which  it  is  compounded,  or  the 
idea  of  which  it  impHes ;  in  order  to  point  out  the  relation  of 
the  words,  in  a  more  distinct  and  definite  manner,  and  to  avoid 
the  more  indeterminate  prepositions  o/*  and  to;  but  general  ^ 
practice,  and  the  idiom  of  tbe  English  tongue,  seem  to  op<> 
pose  the  innovation.  Thus  many  writers  say,  "  Averse  fro^ 
a  thing;"  ^^ The  abhorrence  ogAinst  all  otbeir  sects."  But 
other 'writers  usCf  '*  Averse  to  i| ;"  which  seems  more  truly 
EogUsb :  ''Averse  to  any  advice."     Sirifl%    ^xv  ^UeuUon  to 
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latent  netapbor  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  tbe  former  ez- 
ample ;  ana  this  is  a  rule  of  reneral  use«  in  direeting  what  pre- 
positions to  subjoin  to  a  word.  Thus  we  say,  **  devolve  tipon 
'^  thing;"  "founded  tm  natural  resemblance."  But  this  nde 
would  scnnetimea  mislead  us,  particularlj  where  the  figure 
bas  become  nearly  evanescent.  Thus,  we  would  naturally 
expect,  that  the  word^epend  would  require ^om  after  it :  but 
custom  obliges  us  to  say,  *'  depend  upon,"  as  well  as,  "  insist 
upon  a  thing."  Were  we  to  use  the  same  word  where  the 
figure  is  manifesti  we  could  ap))Iy  to  it  no  other  preposition 
than  frma :  as,  '*  The  cage  depends ^om  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing :"  and  yet  this  mode  of  expression  is  inadmissible. 

"  The  words  averse  and  avenion  (sa^s  Dr.  Campbell)  are 
mote  properly  construed  with  to  than  with /rom.  The  exam- 
ples in  favor  of  the  latter  preposition,  are  beyond  comparison 
outnumbered  by  those  in  favour  of  tbe  former.  Tbe  argu* 
ment  from  etymology  is  here  of  no  value,  being  taken  from 
be  use  of  another  Xuiguhge.  If,  by  the  same  rtile,  we  were 
o  regulate  all  nouns  and  verbs  of  Latin  original,  our  present 
syntax  wotdd  be  overturned.  lf>  is  more  conformable  to  Eng- 
lish analog  with  to :  the  words  ditlike  and  hatred,  nearly  sy- 
nonymous, are  thus  construed." 

4w  Asan  accurate  and  appropriate  use  of  the  preposition  is 
of  great  importance,  we  shall  select  a'considenble  number  of 
txamplea  of  impropriety,  in  the  application  of  this  part  of 
speecb. 

First — ;Witb  respect  to  the  preposition  ev* 
yf      '*  He  is  resolved  of  going  to  the  Persian  court;"  ^'oA  go- 
i^,"8ic. 

^  He  was  totaHy  dependent  of  the  Papal  crown ;"  "  pn  the 
Papal,*'  &c. 

"  To  call  of  a  person,"  and  "  to  wait  of  him :"  "  on  a  per- 
son," &c. 

**  He  was  eager  of  recommending  it  to  his  fellow  citizens;" 
"^  recommending,"  be. 
jl  Of  IS  sometimes  omitted,  and  sometimes  inserted,  after  war- 

.*fhf:  as,  '*It  is  worthy  observation,"  or,  **  of  observation." 
ll    » ■  But  it  would  have  been  better  omitted  in  the  following  sen- 
tences^  **  The  emulation,  who  should  serve  their  country  best, 
^qp  longer  subsists  among  them,  but  of  who  should  obtain  the 
^  most  lucrative  command." 

"*  The  rain  hath  been  falling  of  a  long  time ;"  **  falling  a 
long  time." 

-  "It  18  situation  chieflv  which  decides  of  Ae  fortune  and 
ehanicten  of  men ;"  t{^  decides  the  fortune,"  or,  ^  conoemiiiig^ 
tbeforfnne." 
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"  He  found  tbe  greatest  difficulty  of  writing;"  "  «•  writing." 
*'  It  might  have  giren  me  a  greater  taste  of  ils  antiquities." 

A  taste  ofh  thing  implies  actual  enjoyment  of  it;  but  a  taste 

fijr  it,  implies  only  a  capacity  of  enjoyment. 

*^  This  had  a  much  greater  share  of  inciting  him,  than  any 

regard  after  his  father's  commands ;"  *'  share  in  iociting,"  and 

*'  regard  to  hb  fathers,"  &c. 

Second — ^With  respect  to  the  prepositions  to  and  for* 

**  You  have  bestowed  your  favours  to  the  most  deserving' 
persons;"  ^^upon  the  most  deserving,"  &c. 

"  He  accused  tbe  ministers  for  betraying  the  Dutch ;"  '^  of 
having  betrayed."  . 

*'  iiis  abhorrence  to  that  superstitious  figure;"  '*o/*tbat," 
fee. 

"A  great  change  to  the  better;"  **for  the  better." 

"  Your  prejudice  to  my  cause  ;**  ^^agaimU^ 

"Tbe  English  were  very  different  people  then  to  what  they  « 
are  at  present;"  "yrow  what,"  &c. 

*'  In  compliance  to  tbe  declafetion  ;"  "  wiih^  8zc. 

"  It  is  more  than  they  thought  for ;"  "  thought  q^." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  it ;"  "  of  it." 

For  is  superBuous  in  tbe  phrase,  "  More  than  he  knowsyi/r." 

*<No  discouragement  for  the  authors  to  proceed;"  "to  the 
authors,"  &c 

"  It  was  perfectly  in  compliance  to  some  persons ;"  "  toit/i 


some  persons." 


*'^  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it  any  diminution  to     ^ 
their  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their  sufficiency,  to  rely  upon 
counsel;"  '* diminution  o/^"  and  *' derogation yrom." 

Third — With  respect  to  the  preposHions  witb  and  upon. 

"  Reconciling  himself  witli  tbe  king^'^ 
"Those  things  which  have  the  greatest  resemblance  witb 
each  other,  frequently  differ  the  most."' 

"  That  such  rejection  should  be  consdhant  with  our  com- 
'  mon  nature."     "  Conformable  witb,"  &C. 

^  1  be  history  of  Peter  is  agreeable  with  the  sacred  texts." 
In  all  the  above  instances,  it  should  be,  "  to,"  instead  of 
«wi(A." 

"It  is  a  use  that  perhaps  I  should  not  have  thought  on ;^ 
"thought  o/." 

"  A  greater  quantity  ma;^  be  taken  from  the  heap,  without 
making  any  sensible  alteration  upon  it  ;*'/'tii  it." 
'^IntruBted  to  persons  on  whom  the  pailiament  could  con^ 
Afe;^  ''in  whom:' 
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*'  He  was  made  much  on  at  Ai^os ;"  **  much  o/!" 
**  If  policy  can  prevail  upon  force;"  "  over  force.** 
**  I  do  likeirise  diaseDt  with  the  examiner ;"  ^from.^'* 

J*ourib — ^With  respect  to  the  prepoations  in,  from,  &c. 

*'  They  should  be  informed  in  some  parts  of  Uacbaracter;'* 
"a6oii<,"  or  ^^  conurning.'^^ 

"  Upon  such  occasions  as  fell  into  their  cognizance  ;**  '*  wnr 
dcr.'' 

**  That  variety  of  factions  into  which  we  are  still  engaged  j" 
**  in  which." 

"  To  reAore  myself  into  the  favour  ;**  "  to  the  favour.** 
^ Could  he   have  profited   from  repeated   experiences;** 
''  &y.'*    From  seems  to  be  superfluous  zfxer  forbear :  as,  ''  He 
could  not  forbear  from  appointing  tbe  pope,"  &c* 

"  A  strict  observance  after  times  and  fashions  ;'*     **  of 
times.*' 

*' The  character  which  we  may  now  value  ourselves  by 
drawing  ;"  *•  upon  drawing.'* 

"  Neither  or  them  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  the  path  ;** 
^'Jrom  the  path." 

^*  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  ai  a  gnat>  and  swallow  a 

camel  ;**  it  ought  to  be,  **  which  strain  out  a  gnati  or,  t^ke  a 

gnat  out  of  the  liquor  by  straining  it.**    The  impropriety  of 

the  preposition  has  wholly  destroyed  the   meaning  of  tbe 

phrase. 

The  verb  to  founds  when  used  literallyi  is  more  properly 

^*v     followed  by  the  preposition  on:  as,  ^'The  house  wzs  founded 

on  a  rock."    But  in  the  metaphorical  application,  it  is  often 

^         better  with  fit ;  as  in  this  sentence,  ^'They  maintained,  that 

dominion  is  founded  in  grace.*'    Both  the  sentences  would  be 

badly  expressed,  if  these  prepositions  were  transposed ;  though 

^  '     there  are  perhaps  cases  in  which  either  of  them  would  be  good. 

,1  '         Tbe  preposition  among  generally  implies  a  number  of 

'        '  things.     It  cannot  be  properly  used  in  conjunction  with  the 

ji        word  everyj  which  is  in  the  singular  number :  as,  '*  Which  is 

found  among  every  species  of  Hberty  ;**  *'  Tbe  opinion  seems 

kh     to  gain  ground  among  every  body.** 

5.  The  preposition /o  is  made  use  of  before  nouns  of  place, 
^  when  tbey  follow  verbs  and  participles  of  motion  :  as,  **  I 
went  to  London  f  '*I  am  eoing  to  town."  But  the  preposi- 
tion at  is  generally  used  alter  the  neuter  verb  to  be :  as,  *'  I 
have  been  at  London  ;'*  *'  I  was  at  the  place  appointed ;" 
**  1  shall  be  at  Paris."    We  likewise  say ;   *^  He  touched, 
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arrived  at  any  plaee."  The  preposition  in  is  set  before  coun- 
tries, cities,  and  large  towns :  as,  ^'  He  lives  in  France,  io 
London,  or  in  Biruiingham."  But  before  villages  single 
houses,  and  cities  wbicb  are  io  distant  countries,  at  is  used  i 
as,  ^'  He  lives  at  Hackney;"  "  He  resides atMontpeiier."    *c 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  with  respect  to  tbe  pronou^,^ 
one  another,  whether  the  preposition  of  be  placed  between  the 
two  parts  of  it,  or  before  them  both.     We  may  say,   ^'  They 
were  jealous  of  one  another  ;^'  or,  "  They  were  jeoloiis  one 
of  another;"  but  perhaps  the  former  is  better. 

Participles  are  frequently  used  as  prepositions :  as,  except- 
ing,  respecting,  touching,  concerning,  according.  ^Tai^J 
were  dH  in  fault  exupt  or  excepting  him." 

Rule  XVIII, 

Conjunctions  connect  the  saiiie  moods  and  ten« 
ses  of  verbs,  and  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns:  as, 
^'  Candour  is  to  he  approved  and  practised  ;"  ^^  If  thou 
sincerely  desire^  anu  earnestly  pursue  virtue,  she  wilt 
assuredly  be  found  hy  thee,  and  prove  a  rich  reward  }^* 
"  The  master  taught  Aer  and!  me  to  write;"  "  He  and; 
she  were  school-fellows."* 

See  Vol  iL  Part  3.  Exerdaei.  Chap.  i.  Rule  18. 


^  To  deride  the  miseries  of  the  unhappy,  is  inhuman ;'  and 
wanting  cprnpassion  towards  them,  is  unchristian ;"  **  and  to 
want  compassion."  "  The  parliament  addressed  the  king,  and 
has  been  prorogued  the  same  day  ;*'  *'  and  was  prorogued.'' 
^'  His  wealth  and  him  bid  adieu  to  each  other;"  "and  Ae/^ 
^^  He  entreated  us,  my  comrade  and  T,  to  live  harmoniously;'' 
^^  comrade  and  me,^^  "  My  sister  and  her  were  on  good 
term? ;''  ^^  and  tAe."  <*  We  often  overlook  the  blessings  which 
are  in  pur  possession,  and  are  searching  after  those  which  are 
out  of  our  reach  :"  it  ought  (p  be,  ^^  and  eearch  afte^" 

1.  Conjunctions  are,  indeed,  frequently  made  to  connect 
different  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs :  but  in  these  instances  the 
nomioative  must  generally,  if  not  always,  be  repeated,  which 
is  not  njBcessary,  uiough  it  may  be  ^one^  under  tbe  construo- 

*  Thh  nlegtUntmlY  tooouiM  tad  proMoiMi  irhkh  have  the  same  beari&g  or 
nlztioD,  wkh  tegud  10  ofber  jNuts  of  the  ifateace. 
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^  tion  to  wbicb  thjc  mle^fen*  W6'  mty  say,  "  He  ZiW  tenipe- 
rately,  tmd  he  should  live  temperately ;"  '^  Jie  hcM  done  mucU 
for  theoif  though  he  wight  have  done  more  ;V  "  TAfy  c/i(2  all 
tjlfat  was  in  iheir  power  to  serve'  him,  aud  they  shaulfl  not  be 
reproached  for  not  doing  more ;"  **  He  cheerfully  supports  bis 
distressed  friend,  and  he*mU  certainly  be  comoaended  for  it :" 
^'  Tbe]^  have  re»arJjf4  him  iiberaUy,  and  they  could  w>t  do 
otherwise  ;"  ^  She  was  proud,  though  ^he  is  now  humble  :*' 
but  it  is  6b?ious,  that  the  nominative,  in  such  cases,  ought  ta 
be  repeated }  and  that,  by  this  means,  the  latter  members  of 
these  sentences  are  rendered  not  so  strictly,  dependent  on  the 
preceding,  as  those  are  which  come  under  the  rule*  Wheffi 
m  the  progress  of  a  sentence,  we  pass  from  the  affirmative  to 
~  the  negative  form,  or  from  the  negative  to  the'afl&rmative,  the 
subject  olr  nominative  is  mostlv,  if  not  invariably,  resumed^ : 
as,  **  He  majr  return,  but  he  will  pot  continue  here."  ^'  He  is 
rich,  but  he  is  not  respectable."    ^^  He  is  not  rich,  but  he  is 

4,  respectable."  **  Though  she  Is  high-bom^  beautiful,  and  ac- 
complished, yetiAeis  mortal,  and,  occasionally,  she  ought  to 
be  admonished  of  her  condition.'*    There  appears  to  be, -in 

^  general,  equal  reason  for  repcatiog  the  nomifiatit^,  and  re« 
suming  the  subject,  when  the  course  of  the  sentence  is  divert-* 
ed  by  a  change  of  t}ie  mood  or  tense.    The  ibllowing  sen- 

^itences  may  therefore  lil  imjoroved.    ^' Anger  glances  into  the 

^  breast  of  a  wise  0SQ»  but  wu)  rest  only  in  Se  bosom  of  fools ;'' 
<'  but  resU  only ;"  or,    ^  but  U  unli  rest  Only."    <«  Virtue  is 

•  praised  by  many,  and  would  be  (lesired  also,  if  her  worth  were 
really ^o«li);'*  ''and  she  would."     ^^The  world  begins  to 
^.  recede,  and  will  soon  disappear;"  ^^and  lir  will.'' 

If  criticism  should  be  abl^  to  produce  some  exception^  to 
this  rule,  we  presume  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  found  a  useful 

'aocT  proper  general  direction.  Rules  are  not  to  be  subverted 
because  tbe;|r  admit  of  exceptions :  exceptio  probat  regulavu 

Rule  XIX. 

Some  conjunctions  reauire  the  indicative,  some 
»  the  subjiinctiye  mood,  sner  them.  It  is  a  general 
nile,  that  when  something  contingent  or  doubtful  is 
implied,  the  subjunctive  ought  to  be  used :  as,  ^'  If  I 
wen^  to  write,  he  would  not  regard  it ;"  ^'  He  will  not 
be  pardoned,  unless  he  repent.^^ 

Cpnjunctions  that  are  of  a  positive  and  absolute 
n^ti^re,  require  the  indicative  mood.  ^^  As  virtue 
advances^  ^  vice  recedes ;"  "  He  is  he^lthy^  became 
he  uJemper^te.  '^ 
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See  Vol  il  Put  3.  Eierciaes.  Chap.  x.  Kule  19.  Hi 

The  copjunctions,  t^  though^  unless,  except^  xohether,  &c. 
generally  require  the  subjunctive  mood  after  them  :  as,  "  If 
thou  be  afflicted,  repine  not;"  "  ThougK  he  shy  me,  yet  \vS 
1  trust  in  him  ;''  "  He  cannot  be  clean,  unless  be  wash  him- 
self;" "No  newer,  except  it  ircrc given  from  above;"  **  WA^- 
r/lcr  it  trere  1  or  they,  so  we  preach."  But  even  these  con- 
junctions, when  the  sentence  does  not  imply  doubt,  admit  of 
the  indicative  :  as,  "  Thougfthe  is  poor^  he  is  contented." 

The  following  example  may,  in  some  measure,  serve  to 
illustrate  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  the  in- 
dicative  moods;    ^^^  Though  he  were  divinely  inspired,  and 
spoke  therefore  as  the  oracles  of  God,  with  supreme  authority  j 
though  he  were  endued  with  supernatural  powers,  and  coufd| 
therefore,  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  he  uttered,  by 
miracles:  yet,  in  compliance  with  the  way  in  which  human 
nature  and  reasonable  creatures  are  usually  wrought  upon,  be 
reasoned."    That  our  Saviour  was  divinely  inspired,  and  en-  ^ 
dued  with  supernatural  powers,  are  nosiiions  that  are  here 
taken  for  granted,  as  not  admitting  the  least  doubt ;  they  would 
therefore  have  been  better  expressed  in  the  indicative  mood  :  ^^ 
'^  Though  he  was  divinely  inspired  ;  though  he  was  endued 
with  supernatuial  powers."    The  subjunctive  is  used  in  tb6 
like  improper  manner,  in  the  following  exampje:  ^'  'ITiough' '■ 
lie  were  a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience,  by  the  things  which 
he  suffered."    But,  in  a  similar  passage,  the  indicative,  with  * 
great  propriety,  is  employed  to  tlie  same  purpose  :  '*  Though 
he  tPdf  rich;  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor." 

1.  Z>^^and  ^Aa^,  annexed  to  a  command  preceding,  necejt- 
e^arily  require  the  subjunctive  mood  :  as,  "  Tjove  not  sleep,  lest 
thou  tome  to  poverty  ;"  "  Reprove  not  a  scomer,  lest  he  hate " 
thee  ;"  ^'  Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob." 

Jf  with  but  following  it,  when  futurity  is  denoted^  requireis 
the  subjunctive  mood  :  as,  "  jjjfhe  do  (tcMouch  the  hills,  they 
i-liall  smoke  ;"  ^^Ifhe  be  but  discreet,  he  will  succeed."    Bat . 
the  indicative  ought  to  be  used,  on  this  occasion,  when  future 
lime  is  not  signified  :  as,  ''  Tjf,  in  this  expression,  he  does  but 
jest,  no  offence  should  be  taken ;"  "  JJTsbe  is  ^.sincere,  I  am  j 
happy."    The  same  distinction  applifs  to  the  following  forms    * 
of  expression  :  "  If  he  do  submit,  it  will  be  from  necessity  ;" 
"  Though  he  does  submit,  he  is  not  convinced ;"  "  If  thou  do 
not  reward  this  service,  he  will  be  discouraged  ;"  *'  If  thou  dost  ^ 
heartily  foigive  him,  endeavour  to  forget  the  offence." 

2.  In  the  following  instances,  the  conjunction  that^  expri^s- 
sed  or  undeMi^odf  seems  to  be  improperly  accompanied  with 
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i.ihe  subjunctiire  mood.  ''  So  much  she  dreatlctl  his  tyranny, 
that  the  ^ie  of  her  friend  she  dare  not  lament*"  **  lie  rea- 
soned so  artfully  that  his  friends  would  listen,  and  think  [that^ 

.lie  were  not  wrong." 

^  3.  The  same  conjunction  governing  both  the  indicative  and 
the  subjunctive  moods,  in  the  same  sentence,  and  in  the  same 
ciicumstahces,  seems  to  be  a  great  impropriety ;  as  in  these 
instances.  "  If  there  be  but  one  body  of  leeislators,  it  is  no 
better  than  a  tyranny  :  if  there  are  otAy  two,  there  will  want  a 
casting  voice.'  ''  iTa  man  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of 
them  %t  gone  astrayi    &c. 

f  4.  Almost  all  the  irregularities,  in  the  construction  of  any 
ianguagei  have  arisen  from  the  eHipsis  of  some  words,  which 
were  origfaidly  inserted  in  the  sentence,  and  made  it  regular  ^ 
^ad  it  is  probable,  that  this  has  been  generally  the  case  with 
.respect  to  the  conjunctive  form  of  words,  now  in  use  ;  which 
will  a{i|>9ar  from  the  following  examples  i "  We  shall  overtake 
him  though  he  run  ;"  that  is,  "  though  he  should  run  ;"  ''  Un- 
less he  act  prudently,  he  will  not  accomplish   his  purpose ;" 
that  is,  **  unless  he  shall  act  prudently."     "  If  he  succeed  and 
abtatniiis  end,  he  will  not  be  the  happier  for  it  "  that  is,  ^^  If 
,  he  should  succeed,  and  should  obtain  his  end."    These  re- 
marks and  examples  are  designed  to  show  the  original  of 
^tnany  of  our  present  conjujnbtive  forms  of  expression  ;  and  to 
^    enable  the  student  to  examine  the  propriety  of  using  them,  by 
tracing  the  words  in  question  to.  tneir  proper  origin  and 
ancient  connexions*    But  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  particu- 
^  Jv  on  this  subject,  and  therefore  we  shall  add  a  few  observa- 
tions respjijptine  it. 

That  part  of  the  verb  which  |rammarians  call  the  present 
tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  has  a  future  signification.    This 
^  ii«ffected  by  varying  the  terminations  of  the  second  and  third 
penpiis  singular  of  the  indicative  ;  as  will  be  evident  from  the 
iblloi^ing  examples :  ^  If  thou  projpar,  thou  shQuldst  be  thank- 
ful :"  ^^  Unless  he  siTidy  more  closely,  be  will  never  be  learued." 
Some  writers  liowever  whoufd  express  these  sentiments  wltboet 
u  those  var^ioos  ;    ^'  If  thou  prosperest^*^  &c.     '^  Unless  he 
V  studiBSf^  Sec.  :  Bnd   as  |h(ere   is  great  diversity  pf  practice  in 
'    this  point,  it  is  proper  lojoflerUie  learn^?^  a  few  r^ark^ 
toyaasist  them  in  distinguisliing  theVigbt  application  of  these 
'   werent  jjbrms'of  expression,    ftmay  be  considered  as  a  rule, 
Ttnat  the  changes  of  termination  Are  necessary,  when  .Ihese  two 
circQinstancQS  oomifur  :  IsL  When  the  subject  is  of  a  dubious 
ao^ontin^^ent  nature ;  and  2d,  When  the  verb  has  a  reference 
to  future  tinie*    In  the  folloiving*^  sentences,  both  thes«  ci\- 
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eumstatices  will  be  found  to  unite  :  ^^  If  ihbu  ityvre  aiidtliei 
tbou  vnlt  hdit  thyself;"  "  He  has  a  bard  heart ;  and  if  he  eon* 
tinue  impenitent^  he  must  suffer  f*  *^  He  will  maintain  his  prin- 
ciples, though  he  lose  bis  estate ;"  *'  Whether  he  ittcceed  or^ 
Dot,  his  intention  is  laudable  /'  '^  If  he  be  not  prosperous,  ;he 
will  not  repine ;"  **  If  a  man  mnVe  bissenrant,  and  he  cfie,"  &c. 
Exodus  xxi.  20.  In  all  these  examples,  the  things,  sieniftd 
by  the  verbf  are  uncertain,  and  refer  to  future  timel  fiat  id 
the  instances  which  follqHs  future  time  is  not  referred  to ;  and 
therefore  a  different  construction  takes  place :  *^  If  thou  liveet 


virtuously,  thou  art  happy ;"  ^  Unless  he  means  what  be  says, 
be  is  doubly  (aitbless  i"  ^V|f  be  alloios  the  excellence  of  virtue* 
he  does  not  regard  her.  precepts ;"  "  Tbpueh  be  seems  to  be 
simple  and  artless,  he  has  cfepeived  us;"  ''  Whether  virtuj^  tl 
better  than  rank  or  wealth,  admits'hot  of  any  dispute ;"  "^  If 
tbou  belitvest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayst,"  Sec.  \Ucls  viii* 
37. — ^There  are  many  sentences,  introduced  byCeonjunctions^ / 
in  which   neither  contingency  nor  futurity  is  denoted :  as, 
"  Though  he  eoccds  her  in  knowjjpdge,  she  far  exceedii  lim  in 
yirtue."»  ^^  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  pripiciples :  but  if  he  hdieveg 
the  truths  of  religion,  he  Boes  not  act  according  to  tbem.** 
.    That  both  the  circumstances  of  contingency  and  futurity 
are  necessary,  as  tests  of  tb^  propriety,  of  altering  the  tehni* 
nations,  will  be  evident,  by  inspecting,  t&e  following  examples ; 
which  show  that  there  are  instanol^  in  which  neither  ox  the 
circumstances  alone  implies  the  otiier.    In  the  three  exam-  / 
pies  loUowing,   contingency  is  denoted,   but  not   futurity. 
^'  If  he  M,nks  as  he  speaks,-  he  may  safely  be  trusted."    "  If 
he  if' now  disposed  to  it,  I  will  perform  the  operat^pn.^    '*  He 
acts  uprightly,  unlois  he  deceives  me.?    In  the  following  sen- 
tences, futurity  is  sijEoified,  but  not  contingency.    %As  sooui 
as  the  sun  sets,  it  win  be  cooIa"  **  As  &e  autumb  advantes^ 
these  birds  will  gradually  emigrate."        "^ 

i  It  appears,  from  the  tenor  of  the  examples'  adduced,  thsi^ 

^.  the  rules  abovementioned  may  be  extended  tf^  assert,  tl|j|IS^B 

cases  wherein  tiontin^nity  and  futuritjT  do  not  occur,  it  i^ 

y  not  pvper  to  turn  the  varb  froi||.  iCn  signification  of  present 
ji  time,^or  to  vary  it^orm  or  terminatH>n.  Tl^e  verb  wooldf 
then  be  in  the  indicative  mood,  whatever  conjubctillps  mfgbt 
attend  \im — If  liiesuules  Fbich  seem  0  forai  the  true  divine- 
tion  between  the  subjunctujjl  ai|d,tUf  mdicative  moods  in  this 
tense,  were  ^adopted  and  estabjlisbed  in  practice,  we  sboiA 
have,  on  this'iiMnt,  a  princip||^f  decision  simfli^  aoi)  precisid|^ 
and  readily  applicable  to  every  case^chat  iq{ght  ol^ctir.  Itjrill,  ^ 
doubtless,  som^imes  happen,  that,f:pn  this  occfasion,  asS«£ll 
as  00  man/  other  occasion^  aitrict  adherence  to  grammatftal 
ruks,  ivou/ii  repdef  the  lang&ge.  st\S  and  formal :  but  when 
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Mses  of  iliifl  sort  occur,  it  18  better  to  give  the  expression  a 
fjiffereat  turn,  than  to  violate  grammar  for  the  sake  of  ease, 
or  even  of  elegance.    See  Rule  14.    Aete  2»  p.  193, 

B.  On  the  form  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the  compound  tenses 
of  the  subjunctive  mood,  it  seems  proper  to  make  a  few  oIh 
aervations*  Some  writei*s  express  themselves  in  the  perfect 
tense  as  follows :  *'  If  thou  have  determined,  we  must  suomit  :^' 
*'  Unless  he  have  consented,  the  writing  will  be  void  :"  but  we 
believe  that  few  authors  of  critical  sagacity  write  in  this  man- 
ner. .  The  proper  form  seems  to  be,  *'  If  thou  hast  determin- 
ed ;  unless  tie  hat  consented,'^  &ic.  conformably  to  what  we 
generally  meet  with  in  the  Bible :  '*  I  have  sumamed  tbee, 
,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me."  Isaiah  xlv.  4,  5.  ^'  What 
b  the  hope  of  the  hypotrite,  though  be  hath  gained,"  be* 
Job  xxvii.  8.  See  also  Acts  xxviii.  4. 

6.  In  the  pluperfect  and  future  tenses,  we  sometioies  meet 
with  such  expressions  as  these  :  ^  If  thou  had  applied  thyself 
diligently,  thou  wouldst  have  reaped  the  advantage  ;"  '^  Un- 
less thou  shaU  speak  the  whole  truth,  we  cannot  determine ;" 
*'  If  thou  wiU  undertake  the  buriness,  there  is  little  doubt  of 
success."  This  mode  of  expressing  the  auxiliaries  does  not 
appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  general  practice  of  correct 
writers.  They  should  be  hadst^  shalt^  and  utU:  and  we  find 
them  used  in  tnis  form  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

''  If  thou  hadst  known,"  &cc.  Luke  xix.  47.  ''  If  thou  hadii 
been  here,"  be.  John  xi.  21.  ''  If  thou  wUt^  thou  canst  make 
me  clean."  MaU.  viii.  2.  See  also,  2  Sam.  iL  27*  Mali,  xviu  4. 

7.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperfect  tense  in  the 
snhjunctive  mood,  is  also  very  frequently  varied  in  its  termi- 
nation :  as,  '*  If  than  Novell  him  truly,  thou  wouldst  obey  him  ;" 
f'  Though  thou  did  conform,  thou  hast  gained  nothing  by  it." 
This  variation,  however,  appears  to  be  improper.  Our  present 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  we  a^ain  reicr  to,  as  a  good 

^  grammatical  authority  in  points  of  this  nature,  decides  against 

It.    ''  If  thou  knewut  the  gift,"  Sic.  John  iv.  10.     <"  If  thou 

^     "  diid  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory  ?"  Sx.  1  Cor.  iv.  7.   See 

,  V      also  Dan.  v.  22.    But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  form  of 

^        the  verb  to  £e,  when  used  subjunctively  in  the  imperfect  ten8e» 

is  indeed   very  considerably  and  properly  varied  from  that 

-    ^   which  it  basin  (he  imperfect  of  the  indicative  mood  :  as  the 

^     learner  will  perceive  by  turning  to  the  conjugation  of  that 

verb.* 

*  See  oinervatioos  on  ibfe  mamier  of  coijugtting  the  wl^ortife  mood,  at  pofa  80,  St; 
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8.  It  may  not  be  8upei::fIuou3,  also  to  observe,  tbat  tbe  aux« 
Uiaries  of  the  poteotial  mood,  when  applied  to  tbe  subjunctivey 
do  not  change  the  termination  of  the  second  person  singular. 
We  properly  say,  **  Iftbou  mayst  or  canst  go  ;  "  Though  thoa 
nUglUii  live ;"  "  Unless  thou  covldsi  read  ^^  "  If  thou  tooiddtt 
learn ;"  and  not,  '*  Iftbou  may  or  can  go  ;^'  &c.  It  is  sufficient 
on  this  point,  to  adduce  the  authorities  of  Johnson  and  Lowtb  : 
''  Iftbou  shouldst  go  ;"  Johnson.  "  If  thou  mayst^  mightst^  or 
couldst  love  ;^'  Lowth.  Some  authors  think,  that  when  that  ex- 
presses the  motive  or  end,  the  termination  of  these  auxiliaries 
should  be  varied  :  as,  *'  I  advise  thee,  that  thou  may  beware ;'' 
**  He  checked  thee>  that  thou  should  not  presume  '.  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  ground  for  this  exception.  If  the 
expression  of  *^  condition,  doubt,  contingency,"  &.c.  does  not 
warrant  a  chanee  in  the  form  of  these  auxiliaries,  why  should 
they  have  it,  when  a  motive  or  end  is  expressed  ?  The  trans- 
lators of  the  Scriptures  do  not  appear  to  have  made  the  dis- 
tinction contended  for.  *^  Thou  buildest  the  wall,  that  thou 
nutyst  be  their  king."  JVeA.  vi.  6.  **  There  is  forgiveness  witir 
thee,  that  thou  mayst  be  feared  "    Psalms  cxxx.  4. 

From  the  preceding  observations  under  this  rule,  it  appears, 
that  with  respect  to  what  is  termed  the  present  tense  of  any 
verb,  when  tbe  circumstances  of  contingency  and  futurity  con- 
Cur,  it  is  proper  to  vary  tbe  terminations  of  the  second  and 
third  persons  singular :  that  without  the  concurrence  of  those 
circumstances,  the  terminations  should  not  be  altered;  and 
that  the  verb  and  the  auxiliaries  of  the  three  past  tenses,  and 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  first  future,  undergo  no  alterations  what- 
ever :  except  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  to  6e,  which,  in  cases 
denoting  contingency,  is  varied  in  all  the  persons  of  the  singu- 
lar number.    Seep,  80.     The  third  Note- 

After  perusing  what  has  been  advagced  on  this  sobject,  it 
will  be  natural  lor  the  student  to  inquire,  what  is  the  extent  of 
the  subjunctive  mood  ?  Some  grammarians  think  it  extends 
only  to  what  is  called  the  present  tense  of  verbs  generally, 
under  the  circumstanced  ot  contingency  and  futurity  )  and  to 
the  imperfect  tense  of  the  verb  to  6e,  when  it  denotes  contin- 
gency, U,t. :  because  in  these  tenses  only,  tbe  form  of  the  verb 
admits  of  variation ;  and  they  suppose  tbat  it  is  variation 
merely  which  constitutes  the  distinction  of  moods.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  other  grammarians,  (in  which  opinion  we  concur,) 
that,  besides  the  two  cases  just  mentioned,  all  verbs  in  tbe 
three  past,  and  the  two  future  tenses,  are  in  tbe  subjunctive 
mood,  when  they  denote  contingency  or  uncertainty,  though 
they  have  not  any  change  of  termination  ;  and  that,  when 
contingency  is  not  signified,  the  verb,  through  all  these 
Hre  teases,  belaogs  to  the  indicative  mood,  whatever  conjunc- 
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tioii  maj  attend  it  They  think,  that  the  definition  and  nature 
of  the  subjunctire  mood,  hare  no  reference  to  change  of  ter^ 
raination,  but  that  they  refer  merely  to  the  manner  of  the 
being,  action,  or  passion,  signified  by  the  verb ;  and  that  the 
sobjunctire  mooa  may  as  properly  exist  without  a  variation 
of  the  verb,  as  the  infinitive  mood,  which  has  no  terminations 
different  from  those  of  the  indicative.  The  decision  of  this 
point  may  not,  by  some  grammarians,  be  thought  of  much 
consequence.  But  the  rules  which  ascertam  tbe  propriety 
of  varying,  or  not  varying,  the  terminations  of  the  verb,  will 
certainly  be  deemed  important  These  rules  may  be  well 
observed,  without  a  uniformity  of  sentiment  respecting  the 
nature  and  limits,  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  For  further  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  see  pages  06 — 68,  16 — ^77,  94,  95, 99 
—102.* 

9.  Some  conjunctions  have  their  corre^onding  conjone* 
tions  belonging  to  them,  so  that,  in  the  subsequent  member 
of  the  sentence,  the  latter  answers  to  the  former  :  as, 

1.    THOUGH,— TET,  NEVERTHELESS  !    aS,    ^  TTumgh  hc   WaS 

rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor." 

2.  WHETHER— OR :  as,  ^  Whether  he  will  go  or  not,  I  can- 

not tell.** 

3.  EITHER — OR :  as,  ''I  will  either  send  it,  or  bring  it  my- 

self.** 

4.  NEITHER — NOR  :  Es,  ^  Neither  thou  nor  I  am  able  tQ 

compass  it.** 

5.  AS — AS  :  expressing  a  comparison  of  equality ;  asi  **  3h9 

is  Of  amiaole  as  her  sister/* 

•  We  hsve  italed,  for  thr  ftndmtN  inibnimtinn,  the  diifcrraC  oplnloai  of  grammariadi 
TmpffiAafL  the  £Q|[liih  Sut^luaetiTe  Mood  :  Firti,  that  which  Hippoiei  there  n  iio  nch 
mood  in  our  bnoRCT ;  SiCondhL  Unit  which  extends  it  oo  farther  toan  the  variation  of  th^ 
▼erh  extend;  T-^irdhy  that  wmieh  we  have  adopted,  and  eipl^oed  at  large ;  and  which, 
in  geoeial,  oorretnofia*  with  the  viewi  of  the  moift  approved  writen  on  ejvisb  liraoioiar. 
We  may  add  a  fburlh  opinioo ;  which  appears  to  ponen,  at  least,  much  plausihility.  Tk|i 
Opioiao  admits  the  anaoKement  we  have  fcivcn,  with  one  varintioD,  naniely,  that  niuHSpt- 
i^l  totheflrrt  teoseoftliemt^ioctive,  twoforoKS:  1st,  that  which  amply  denotes  ooota^ 
Smcy:  as,  "« If  he  de&im  it,  I  will  per&irm  the  operation  ;**  that  is,  **  If  he  ma  Mrei 
]t{**  2dly,  that  which  denotes  hoth  contiogni^  and  futurity :  m,  *•  f f  be  destrv  it,  I  wiQ 
pedbrm  the  operation  ;*«  that  is,  **  If  he  shoukfAersa/lnr  desire  it**  The  htt  Uieory  of 
the  foi^nctive  vnooi,  .-lanns  the  merit  of  rpndering  Uie  whole  syiten  of  the  moods  con- 
sistent aod  regnlar ;  of  baag  more  coolbnnable thmi  any  other,  to  the  dtfinttino  of  tha 
suMiinctive ;  and  or  not  referring  to  the  indicative  mood,  hnm  of  expression,  whkli  ill  aa- 
cora  with  its  simpU  ity  and  nature.    Perhaps  this  tlieory  will  hear  a  strict  examinatinn. 

Some  critics  assert,  that  astbephrme.  *^ir  he  desire  it,**  has  a  future  significatiia.  It 
should  he  considered  and  arranged  m*  a  fqture  tense.  But  as  all  our  gramniarians  cooeor 
m  clasang  this  form  of  e^tpresrion  under  the  pment  tense }  as  it  nmriy  resembles  the  fbrqp 
of  this  tense,  aod  appears  to  ha  closely  connected  with  it ;  and  as  oo  possihlp  'noonvtiiieQae 
can  arise  ftom  adMriiv  to  |eoerel  wage,  when  the  subject  i»  well  eiplaioudi^  wc  thi^ 
that  the  pfesent  arrangeasent  i«  perfBrtly  Jostiffaihle  Tiiere  is  certainly  no  more  mipro|cimr 
in  arrani^iitt  plirases  of  this  nature  under  the  present  tense,  than  there  is  in  clasiii^  tliefoH 
lowiiKnKMlesof  expression  with  that  tense.  "*  Wbm  he  arrives,  he ^  bear  tlie  news.** 
*'  Before  be  ieddn  he  should  examine  with  care:**  **  Thi>  more  sbe  tmpreMf  the  mora 
amiable  she  frill  lie.i>  There  fimm  of  exomnoo  deafly  rdhr  to  HiUire  time,  and  yaL 
rveo  by  our  critim  (bcnielvci,  tbejr  are  ackwwlid(edl»h«  ^Ky^irti  ^b«<^^^)ii^  ^pnsii. 
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6.  AS— so :  expressing  a  comparison  of  aljualit j :  *'  As  the 

stars,  to  shaM  tby  seed  be." 

7.  AS — so:  expressing  a  comparison  of  quality:  as,  *^  Aw 

the  ofie  dieth,  to  dieth  the  other.*' 
8*  so — >A9  :  with  a  verb  expressing  a  comparison  of  quality : 
as,  '*  To  see  tby  gloiy,  toeifl  hare  seen  thee  in  the 
sanctuary." 

9.  so— AS :  with  a  negative  and  an  adjective  expressing  a 

comparison  of  <|oantity :  as,  ^  Pompey   was  not  «o 
great  a  man  as  CaBsar." 

10.  so-— THAT :  expressing  a  consequence :  as,  ^  He  w«i 
90  fatigued,  thai  he  could  scarcely  move." 

The  con^ctions  or  and  nor  may  often  be  used,  with  nearlv 
equd  propriety.  **  The  king,  whose  character  was  not  suf- 
ficiently vigorous,  nor  decisive,  assented  to  the  measure."  In 
this  sentence,  or  would  perhaps  have  been  better :  but,  in 
general,  nor  seems  to  repeat  the  negation  in  the  former  part  of 
the  sentence,  and  therefore  gives  more  emphasis  to  tlie  ex^ 
pression. 

10.  Conjunctions  are  often  improperty  used,  both  singly 
and  in  pairs.  The  following  are  examples  of  this  impropriety. 
^'  The  relations  are  so  uncertain,  as  that  they  require  a  mat 
deal  of  examination  :"  it  should  be,  *'  that  tbey  require,'' &c. 
*^  There  ivas  no  man  so  sanguine,  who  did  not  apprehend 
some  ill  consequences :''  it  ought  to  be,  '*  So  sanguine  as  not 
to  apprehend,"  Sec. :  or,  *^  no  man,  how  sanguine  soever,  who 
did  not,"  &CC.  ''  To  trust  in  him  is  no  more  but  to  acknow- 
ledge his  power."  '^  This  is  no  other  but  the  gate  of  para- 
dise." In  both  these  instances,  but  should  be  than,  "  We 
should  sufficiently  weigh  the  objects  of  our  hope ;  whether 
they  are  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  them  what 
they  propose,"  &c.  It  ought  to  be,  *^that  we  may  reasonably," 
&c.  "  The  duke  had  not  behaved  with  that  loyalty  as  be 
ought  to  have  done ;"  *^  with  tehich  he  ought"  *^  In  the  order 
as  they  lie  in  his  preface :"  it  should  be,  ^^  in  order  as  they 
lie ;"  or,  ^*  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie."  "  Such  sharp  re- 
plies that  cost  him  his  life ;"  '*  as  cost  him,"  Sic.  *'  If  he 
were  truly  that  scarecrow,  as  he  is  now  commonly  painted ;" 
'*  such  a  scarecrow,"  &c.  *^  I  wish  I  could  do  that  justice  to 
bis  memory,  to  oblige  the  painters,"  Sec.  ^'  do  such  justice  as 
to  oblige,"  Sic 

There  is  a  peculiar  neatness  in  a  sentence  beginning  with 
ibe  coDJunctive  form  of  a  verb.    "  Were  there  no  difference, 
there  would  be  no  choice." 
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A  double  conjuncti?e,  in  two  correspondent  clauses  of  a 
f$entence,  is  sometimes  made  use  of:  as,  ^*  Had  be  done  thi^, 
he  had  escaped  ;*'  ^  Ebtd  the  limitations  on  the  prerogative 
been,  in  bis  time,  quite  fixed  and  certain,  bis  integrity  had 
made  bim  regard  as  sacredi  the  boundaries  of  the  constitu* 
tioo."  The  sentence  in  the  conirooo  form  would  have  read 
thus:  "  If  the  limitations  on  the  prerogative  had  been,  &c. 
his  integrity  would  have  made  him  regaKi,' -  kc* 

The  particle  of,  when  it  is  connected  with  the  pronoun 
iuchy  has  the  force  of  a  relative  pronoun :  as,  **  Let  meh  as 
presume  to  advise  others,  look  well  to  their  own  conduct;" 
which  Is  equivalent  to,  *'  Let  ikem  ir%o  presume,"  &c*  But 
when  used  by  itself,  this  particle  is  frequently,  if  not  always, 
to  be  considered  as  a  conjunction,  or  pmaps  as  an  adverb. 

Some  respectable  grammarians  suppose,  that  the  word  at  is 
always  a  pronoun :  and  that,  in  every  situation,  it  has  the 
meaning  of. i^i  ^o^,  or  u^AtdL  They  would,  however,  find  it 
difficult  to  prove,  that,  in  the  following  sentences,  this  word 
has  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  those  pronouns..  "  Ji$  to  those 
persons,  I  must  say,  ai  it  is  due  to  them,  that  they  were  at 
disinterested  at  their  opponents.*'  **  Love  thy  neighbour  at 
thyself."  **  Forgive  us  our  debts  at  we  forgive  our  debtors." 
*<  And  at  Paul  was  long  preaching,  Eutychus  sunk  down." 

Our  language  wants  a  conjunction  adapted  to  familiar  style, 
equivalent  to  notmihtianding.  The  words  far  all  ihat^  seem 
to  be  too  low.  *^  The  word  wsis  in  the  moudi  of  every  one^ 
but  for  all  that,  the  subject  may  still  be  a  secret" 

In  regard  thai  is  solemn  and  antiquated ;  becal^te  would 
do  much  better  in  the  following,  sentence.  *^  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  in  regard  that  the  French  prosody  differs  from  that 
of  every  other  languaee." 

The  word  except  is  far  preferable  to  other  ihan*  ^*  It  ad- 
mitted of  no  effectual  cure  other  than  amputation."  Exc^t 
is  also  to  be  preferred  to  dU  huL  **  They  were  happy  all  bu| 
the  stranger. 

In  the  two  foHowio^  phrases,  the  conjunction  at  is  impro*? 
perlv  omitted ;  ^V  Which  nobody  presumes,  or  is  so  sanguine 
A  to  hope."    *'  I  must,  however,  be  so  just  ^  to  own." 

The  conjunction  thai  is  often  properly  omitted,  and  un- 
derwood :  as,  ^  I  beg  you  would  come  to  me ;"  ^  See  thou 
do  it  not ;"  instead  of  '*  that  you  would,"  **  that  thou  do.^ 
But  in  the  following  and  many  similar  phrases,  this  conjunc- 
tion were  much  better  inserted :  '*  Yet  it  is  reason  the  me- 
mory of  their  virtues  remain  to  posterity."  It  should  be,  **  yet 
it  iBJutt  Aai  th^  memory,"  &c. 
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When  the  qualities  of  different  things  are  com- 
pared, the  latter  noun  or  pronoun  is  not  governed  by 
the  conjunction  than  or  as,  but  agrees  with  the 
verb,  or  is  governed  by  the  verb  or  the  preposition, 
expressed  or  understood:  as,  ^^  Thou  art  wiser  than 
I ;"  that  is,  "  than  I  am."  "  They  loved  him  more 
than  me ;''  i.  e.  '^  more  than  they  loved  me." 
^^  The  sentiment  is  well  expressed .  by  Plato,  but 
much  better  by  Solomon  than  him;"  that  is,  ^^  than 
by  him." 


See  VoL  iL  Put  3.  Bzercitet.  Chap.  i.  Rule  aa 

• 

The  propriety  or 'impropriety  of  many  phrases,  id  the 
precediog  as  well  as  in  some  other  forms,  may  be  discovered, 
by  supplyiog  the  words  that  are  not  expresseit ;  which  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  instances  of  erroneous  construction^ 
*^  He  can  read  better  than  me."  *^  He  is  as  eood  as  her.'' 
«  Whether  I  be  present  or  no.*'  «  Who  did  thw  ?  Me."  By 
supplying  the  words  understood  in  each  of  these  phrases, 
their  impropriety  and  governing  rule  will  appear :  as,  '^  Bet- 
ter than  I  can  read ;"  ^'  As  good  as  she  is ;"  '*  Present  or  not 
present ;"  «•  I  did  it." 

1.  By  not  attending  to  this  rule,  many  errors  have  been 
committed :  a  number  of  whidf  is  ^subjoined,  as  a  further 
caution  and  direction  to  the  learner.  ^*  Thou  art  a  much 
greater  loser  than  me  by  his  death."  "  She  suffers  hourly 
more  than  me."  *^  We  contributed  a  third  more  than  the 
Dutch,  who  were  obliged  to  the  same  proportion  more  than 
us."  *'  King  Charles,  and  more  than  him,  the  duke  and  the 
popish  faction,  were  at  liberty  to  form  new  schemes."  *^  The 
drift  of  all  his  sermons  was,  to  prepare  the  Jews  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  prophet  mightier  than  him,  and  whose  shoes  be 
was  not  worthy  to  bear,"    '*It  was  not  the  work  of  so  emi- 


may  perform  the  office  as  well  as  them  that  do."    In  these 
passages  it  ought  to  be,  "  /,  tfc,  Ac,  they^  respectively." 

When  the  relative  who  immediately  follows  than^  it  seems 
to  form  an  exception  to  the  20th  rule  -,  for  in  that  connexion. 
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fbe  relatiTe  must  be  in  the  objective  case :  as^  **  Alfred,  than 
wham^  a  greater  king  never  reigned,"  &c.  "  Beelzebub,  thtm 
whom,  Satan  excepted,  none  higher  sat,"  be.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  in  such  instances,  if  the  personal  pronoun  were  used, 
it  would  be  in  the  nominative  case ;  aa^  *^  A  greater  king 
never  reigned  than  Ae,"  that  is,  *^  than  he  iMif,"  ^  Beelsebub, 
than  Ae,"  &o. ;  that  is,  ^'  than  he  sat*^^  The  phrase  than 
whom,  is,  however,  avoided  by  the  best  modem  writers. 

Some  grammarians  suppose  that  the  words  than  and  but 
are  sometimes  used  as  prepositions,  and  govern  the  objective 
case.  They  adopt  this  idea,  from  the  diflSculty,  if  not  ink- 
possibility  as  they  conceive,  of  explaining  many  phrases,  on 
any-other  principle.  This  plea  of  necessity  appears,  however, 
to  be  groundless.  The  principle  of  supplying  the  ellipsis  is^ 
we  think,  sufficient  to  resolve  every  case,  in  which  than  or  but 
occurs,  without  wresting  these  words  from  their  true  nature^ 
and  giving  them  the  character  of  prepositions.  In  the  pre* 
cedine  paragraphs  under  this  Rule,  we  have  exhibited  a  num 
her  Of  examples,  showing  that  the  supply  of  the  ellipsis  suf- 
ficiently explains  their  construction.  But  as  these  may  be 
deemed  obvious  cases,  we  shall  select  some,  which  appear  to 
be  more  difficult  in  their  developement.  The  following  are 
of  this  nature.  *'  I  saw  nobody  but  him ;"  **  No  person  but 
he  was  present ;"  '*  More  persons  than  they  saw  the  action ;" 
**  The  secret  was  communicated  to  more  men  than  him ;'' 
'<  This  trade  enriched  some  people  more  than  them.'^  All 
these  sentences  may  be  explamed,  on  the  principle  of  supply* 
in^  the  ellipsis,  in  the  foilowinr  manner.  In  the  first,  we 
misht  say,  "  I  saw  nobody,  but  I  saw  him ;"  or,  ^'  I  saw  no- 
body, but  him  Jfou;/'  in  the  second,  '^  None  was  present, 
but  he  wot  present  1^*  in  the  third,  *'  More  persons  than  they 
toere,  saw  the  action,"  or,  ^^  More  than  these  persons  were^  saw 
the  action ;"  in  the  fourth,  *'  The  secret  nvas  communicated 
to  more  persons  than  to  him,''  in  the  fifth,  *'  This  trade  en- 
riched some  people  more  than  ii  enriched  them." — ^The  sup- 
ply of  the  ellipsis  certainly  gives  an  uncouth  appearance  to 
these  sentences :  but  this  circumstance  forms  no  solid  objec- 
tion to  the  truth  of  the  principle  for  which  we  contend.  Most 
of  the  idioms  in  a  language  could  not  be  literally  accounted 
for,  but  by  very  awkward  modes  of  expression. 

If  the  rule  which  has  been  recommended,  efiectually 
answers  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tbe  oases  of  noons  and 
pronouns,  in  connexion  with  the  words  than  and  &iU,  why 
should  we  have  recourse  to  the  useless  expedient  of  cbanginjg 
these  words  into  other  parts  of  speech ;  especially  when  this 
expedient  would  often  produce  ambiguity,  and  lead  into 
error  f   That  it  would  have  this  offset  mi{|ht  b^  ih^^ii^  m 
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namerous  ioBtances.  One,  bowerer,  ivill  be  saiBcient*  *'  If 
we  use  tbe  word  than  as  a  prepositioD,  we  should  say,  *  I  lov« 
ber  belter  than  him/  whether  it  be  iiieant,  *  I  love  her  better 
than  I  love  him,'  or, '  I  love  ber  better  than  he  dees.'  By 
using  the  word  as  a  conjunction,  the  ambiguity  is  prevented* 
For,  if  the  former  sentiment  is  implied,  we  say,  ^  I  love  ber 
better  than  him;' that  is,  *  than  I  love  him  f  if  the  latter,  we 
say,  *  I  love  her  better  than  he,'  that  is^  ^  than  he  loves  her.' " 
'  Ifit  should  be  said,  that  but  and  than  may  be  properly  sup- 
plied by  the  prepositions  except  and  beeideif  and  that  therefore 
the  sulMtitution  of  the  latter  for  tbe  former  must  be  allowable  ; 
we  reply,  that,  in  numerous  instances,  these  words  cannot  be 
properly  substituted  for  each  other.  But  if  this  could  be  uni- 
versally done,  it  might  still  be  said,  that  equivalence  of  mean- 
ii>&  by  no  means  implies  identity  of  grammatical  construction. 
This,  we  think,  has  been  fully  proved  in  the  sixth  Chapter  of 
Etymology,  Section  1,  pages  61,  02. 

From  what  has  beeu  advanced  on  thb  subject,  the  follow- 
ing rule  may  be  laid  down*  *^  When  tbe  pronoun  following 
but  or  than,  has  exactly  the  same  bearing  and  relation  as  tbe 
preceding  noun  or  pronoun  has,  with  regard  to  other  parts  of 
the  sentence,  it  must  have  the  same  grammatical  construe- 
tion."  By  applyinjg  this  rule  to  the  various  examples  already 
Exhibited,  tbe  reader  will,  we  doubt  not,  perceive  its  propriety 
and  use. 

That  the  student  may  be  still  further  assisted,  in  his  en- 
deavours to  discover  the  true  grammatical  construction  of  a 
Boun  or  pronoun  following  but  or  than,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  observe,  that  the  18tb  Rule  of  Syntax  may  be  con- 
sidei^  as  subsidiary  to  the  preceding  rule,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  supplying  the  ellipsis.  Thus,  in  the  expression,  **  I 
saw  nobody  but  him/'  nobody  is  in  the  objective  case,  govern- 
ed by  the  verb  saw ;  and  Am  is  in  the  same  case,  because  con- 
junctions, according  to  Rule  the  18th,  connect  the  same  cases 
ef  nouns  and  pronouns.  In  the  phrase,  **  Nobody  but  he  was 
present,"  he  is  in  the  nominative  case,  because  it  is  connected 
by  tbe  conjunction  but,  with  the  noun  nobody,  which  is  in 
the  nominative.  The  other  sentences,  in  which  the  conjunc- 
tion than  is  used,  may  be  construed  in  the  same  manner. 

If  tlie  18th  Rule  of  Syntax  should  not  appear  to  apply  to 
every  example,  which  has  been  produced  m  this  discussion, 
nor  to  others  which  might  be  adduced ;  it  will  be  founds  on 
strict  examination,  that  the  supposed  exceptions  are,  in  fact, 
sentences  which  do  not  come  within  tbe  reason  and  limitation 
of  the  rule.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  ''  I  have  a  greater 
respect  for  them  than  he,"  the  pronoun  he  is  connected  by 
tie  conjuoQtion  than  with  the  pronoun  them :  and  yet  they  are 
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not  put  in  tbe  fame  case ;  because  they  bare  not  tbe  same 
beanog  and  relation,  wilb  regard  to  tbe  rest  of  tbe  sentence ; 
whicb  is  requisite  according  to  Rule  18,  and  its  explanatory 
note.     See  tbe  Note  at  page  204. 

Tbe  two  latter  rules  are  founded  on  tbe  principle  of  sup- 
plying the  elipsis,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  it :  they 
in  Tact  derive  all  their  authority  From  that  principle.  They 
may,  however,  be  of  use  to  the  student,  by  presentin;;:  tbe 
subject  in  different  points  of  view :  some  of  them  mar  strike 
bis  attention  more  than  others,  and  lead  him  to  a  rull  deve* 
lopement  of  tbe  subject. 

Rule  XXI. 

To  avoid  disagreeable  repetitions,  and  to  express 
our  ideas  in  few  words,  an  ellipsis,  or  omission  of 
some  words,  is  frequentlj  admitted.  Instead  of 
9aying,  ^^  He  was  a  learned  man,  he  was  a  wise 
man,  and  he  was  a  good  man ;"  we  make  use  of 
tbe  ellipsis,  and  say,  *^  He  was  a  learned,  wise,  and 
good  man.'' 

When  the  omission  of  words  would  obscure  the 
sentence,  weaken  its  force,  or  be  attended  with  an 
impropriety^,  they  must  be  expressed.  In  the  sen- 
tence ;  "We  are  apt  to  love  who  love  us,*'  the  word 
thetk  should  be  supplied.  ^^  A  beautiful  field  and 
trees,"  is  not  proper  language.  It  should  be,  "  Beau- 
tiftil  fields  and  trees ;"  or,  ^^  A  beatiful  field  and  fine 
trees." 

See  Vol.  il  Part  3.  Etttdio.  Chop.  1.  Rule  21. 

Almost  all  compounded  sentence?,  are  more  or  leas  ellip* 
tical ;  some  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  under  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  speech. 

I.  Tbe  ellipsis  of  the  artide  is  thus  used :  ^^  A  man,  woman* 
and  child  ;^'  that  is,  ^'a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child."  *' A 
bouse  and  garden ;"  that  is,  '*  A  house  and  a  garden."  ''The 
sun  and  moon  ;"  that  ii,  *'  the  sun  and  the  moon."  "  The  day 
and  hour ;"  that  is,  '*  the  day  and  the  hour."  In  all  these  instan- 
ces, tbe  article  being  once  expressed,  the  repetition  of  it  be- 
comes unnecessary.    There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  thia 

Voh.  1.  E  e 
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observation,  ithen  some  peculiar  emphasis  requires  a  repeti* 
tion  ;  as  in  the  rollowing  sentence  :  **  Not  only  the  year,  but 
the  day  and  the  hour.^*  In  this  case,  the  ellipsis  of  the  last 
article  would  be  improper.  When  a  different  torm  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  requisite,  the  article  is  also  properly  repeated  :  as,  ''  a 
bouse  and  an  orchard ;"  instead  of,  ^*  a  house  and  orchard." 

2.  The  noun  is  frequently  omitted  in  the  following  manner* 
/^  The  laws  of  God  and  man  ;^'  that  is,  **  the  laws  of  God  and 
the  laws  of  man."  In  some  very  emphatical  expressions,  the 
ellipsis  should  not  be  used :  as,  '^  Christ  the  power  of  God, 
anci  the  wisdom  of  God :"  which  is  more  emphatical  than, 
*'  Christ  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God/' 


ellipsis  of  the  aJ^eciive  is  used  in  the  following  man- 
delightful  garden  and  orchard  ;"  that  is,  "  a  delight- 


3.  The 
ner,  "A deli ^  ,  ^ 
iiil  garden  and  a  delishtful  orchard.^'  **  A  little  man  and 
woman ;''  that  is,  "  A  little  man  and  a  little  woman."  in  such 
elliptical  expressions  as  these,  the  adjective  ought  to  have  ex- 
actly the  same  signification,  and  to  be  quite  as  proper,  when 
joined  to  the  ktter  substantive  as  the  former ;  otherwise  the 
ellipsis  shoatd  not  be  admitted. 

Sometimes  the  ellipsis  is  improperly  applied  to  nouns  of 
different  numbers :  as,  '^  A  magnincent  house  and  gardens." 
In  this  case  it  is  better  to  use  another  adjective  :  as,  '*  A  mag- 
nificent house  and  fine  gardens.'^ 

4.  The  folio  wing  is  the  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun.  '^  I  love  and 
fear  him  :"  that  is,  *^I  love  him,  and  I  fear  him."  ^'  My  house 
and  lands ;"  that  is,  '^  my  house  and  my  lands."  In  these  in- 
stances the  ellipsis  may  take  place  with  propriety ;  but  if  we 
would  be  more  express  and  emphatical,  it  must  not  be  used : 
as,  *'  His  friends  and  bis  foes."  ^^My  sons  and  my  daughters." 

In  some  of  the  common  forms  of  speech,  the  relative  pro- 
noun is  usually  omitted  :  as,  *'  This  is  the  roan  they  love ;" 
Instead  of,  ^'  This  is  the  man  whom  they  love."  ^*  These  are  the 
goods  they  bought ;"  for,  '^  These  are  the  goods  which  they 
bou^t." 

In  complex  sentences,  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  relative 
pronoun  expressed :  as  it  is  more  proper  to  say,  ''  The  pos- 
ture in  which  I  lay/'  than,  ^^  In  the  posture  I  lay :"  *^  The 
horse  on  which  I  rode,  fell  down;"  than,  *'*'  The  horse  I  rode^ 
fell  down." 

The  antecedent  and  the  relative  connect  the  parts  of  a  sen-' 

tence  together ;  and,  to  prevent  obscurity  and  confusion,  tbev 

should  answer  to  each  other  with  great  exactness*  *^  We  spealE 

ibat  we  do  know^  and  testify  that  we  have  seen*"    Here  the 
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ellipsis  is  manirestly  improper,  and  ought  to  be  supplied  :  as 
*^  We  spea^  that  which  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  which  we 
have  seen." 

5.  The  ellipsis  of  the  nerb  is  used  in  the  following  instances. 
^  The  man  was  old  aiid  crafty ;"  that  is,  ^^  the  man  was  old, 
and  the  man  was  crafty.'*  *^  She  was  young,  and  beautiful,  and 
good ;"  that  is,  ^^  She  was  young,  she  was  beautiful,  and  she 
was  eood."  "  Thou  art  ooor,  and  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  blind,  and  naked."  If  we  would  fill  up  the  ellipsis  in  the 
hst  sentence,  thou  art  ought  to  be  repeatea  before  each  of  the  , 
adjectives. 

If,  in  such  enumeration,  we  choose  to  point  out  one  pro** 
per^  above  the  rest,  that  property  must  oe  placed  last,  and 
the  ellipsis  supplied ;  as,  *^  She  is  young  and  beautiful,  and 
she  b  good." 

*^I  went  to  see  and  hear  him  ;"  that  is,  **!  went  to  see  him, 
and  I  went  to  hear  him."  In  this  instance,  there  is  not  only 
an  ellipsis  of  the  governing  verb,  Iwent^  but  likewise  of  the 
sign  ot  the  infinitive  mood,  which  is  governed  by  it 

D09  did,  havCf  had,  shaU,  will,  may,  might,  and  the  rest  of 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  compound  tenses,  are  frequently  used 
alone,  to  spare  the  repetition  of  the  verb  :  as,  *'  He  regards 
bis  word,  but  thou  dost  not :"  i.  e. ''  dost  not  regard  it."  ^*  We 
succeeded,  but  they  did  not;"  ''did  not  succeed."  "I  have 
learned  mj  task,  but  you  have  not ;"  '*  have  not  learned." 
*'  They  must,  and  they  shall  be  punished  ,*  that  is,  *<  they  must 
be  punished." 

The  auxiliary  verbs  are  often  very  properly  omitted  before 
the  principal  verb :  as,  '^  I  have  seen  and  heard  him  frequent- 
ly ;"  not,  '^  I  have  heard ;"  '^  He  will  lose  his  estate,  and  incur 
reproach :"  not,  ''  he  wUl  incur."    But  when  any  thing  is  em<r 

iihatically  expressed,  or  when  opposition  is  denoted,  this  el- 
ipsis  should  be  avoided :  as,  *'  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  heard 
bim  too ;"    ^^  He  was  admired,  but  he  wps  not  beloved?" 

6.  The  ellipsis  of  the  adverb  is  used  in  the  following  man* 
ner.  ^^  He  spoke  and  acted  wisely ;"  that  is,  "  He  spoke  wise- 
ly, and  he  acted  wisely."  "  Thrice  I  went  and  offered  my  ser^ 
vice ;"  that  is,  ^'  Thrice  I  went,  and  thrice  I  offered  my  ser** 
vice." 

7.  The  ellipsis  of  the  prepositiont  as  well  as  of  the  verb,  is 
seen  in  the  following  instances:  ^'  He  went  into  the  abbeys, 
halls,  and  public  buildings ;"  that  is,  '^  He  went  into  the  abbeys, 
be  went  into  the  halls,  and  he  went  into  the  public  buildings." 

^^  He  also  went  tbrough  all  the  streetSf  aod  Uoes  of  the  city  i" 
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that  is,  *'  Through  all  the  streets,  and  through  all  the  lanes/' 
&c.  *'  He  spoke  to  every  man  and  woman  tbere>"  that  is, 
*^to  every  man  and  to  every  woman.*'  **  This  day,  next  month, 
last  year;''  that  is,  *^on  this  day,  in  the  next  month,  in  the 
last  year."  "  The  Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  bim  good ;" 
that  is,  "  which  seemeth  to  him." 

8.  The  ellipsis  of  the  conjunction  is  as  follows :  **  They  con- 
fess the  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  !o%'e.  gf  their  CreMor ;" 
i.  e.  *^  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  love  of/' 
&c.  "  Though  I  love  him,  1  do  not  flatter  him,"  that  is, 
^Though  I  love  bim,  yet  I  do  not  flatter  him." 

There  is  a  very  common  ellipsis  of  the  conjunction  that: 
as,  '*  He  told  me  he  would  proceed  immediately ;"  ^  I  desito 
he  would  not  be  too  hasty ; '  ^'  I  fear  it  comes  tdo  much  from 
the  heart:"  instead  of;  '*  lie  told  me  that  be  would  proceed 
immediately ;"  ''  I  desired  that  he  would  not  be  too  basty ;" 
"  I  fear  that  it  comes  too  much  from' the  heart,^-  This  ellipsb 
is  tolerable  in  conversation,  and  in  epistolary  writing :  but  it 
should  be  sparindy  indulged,  in  every  other  species  of  com- 
position. The  French  do  not  use  this  mode  of  expresaioivr 
they  avoi4  the  ellipsis  on  such  occasions. 

0«  The  ellipsis  of  the  inierjectton  is  not  veiy  common :  it, 
however,  is  sometimes  used :  as,  *^  Oh  !  pity  and  shame  !" 
that  is,  '*  Oh  pity !  Oh  shame !" 

As  the  ellipsis  occurs  in  almost  every  sentence  in  the  English 
language,  numerous  examples  of  it  might  be  given :  but  only 
a  few  more  can  be  admitted  here. 

In  the  following  instance,  there  is  a  very  considerable  one  : 
*'  He  will  oi\en  argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our  tradt'  were  well 
cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  one  nation ;  and  if  another, 
from  another;"  that  is,  ^  He  will  often  argue,  that  if  this  part 
of  our  trade  were  well  cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  one 
nation,  and  if  another  part  of  oqr  trfide  were  well  cultivated, 
we  should  gain  from  another  nation." 

Sometimes  a  considerable  part  of  a  sentence  is  properly 
omitted,  when  we  presume  that  the  nominative  case  and  its 
whole  regimen  may  be  readily  understood  :  as,  **  Nature  has 
given  to  animals  one  time  to  act,  and  another  to  rest :"  instead 
of  saying  :  ^*  Nature  has  given  to  animals  one  titne  to  act,  and 
nature  has  given  to  animals  another  time  to  rest." 

The  following  instances,  though  short,  contain  much  of  the 

ellipsis;  "Wo  is  me;"  i.  e.  ^<  wo  is  to  me."  *'To  let  blood  ;" 

i.  e.  "  to  let  out  blood."  "  To  let  down ;"  i.  e.  «  to  let  it  fall  or 

slide  dowD.'*  '^  To  walk  a  mile }"  L  e.  <<  to  walk  through  the 
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space  of  a  mile."  "  To  deep  all  night  f  i.  e.  *'  To  sleep 


the  clock."  "  By  aea,  bj  land,  on  shore ;''  i.  e.  ^^  By  the  sea^ 
by  the  laody  on  the  shore." 

It  is  very  frequent,  when  the  word  notunthttanding  apees 
with  a  number  of  words,  or  with  an  entire  clause,  to  omit  the 
whole  except  this  word :  and  in  this  use  of  noiwithtianding^ 
we  have  a  strUpng  proof  of  the  value  of  abbreviations  m 
language.  For  example :  **  Moses  said,  let  no  roan  leave 
of  it  till  the  morning :  notwithstanding^  they  hearkened  not 
unto  him.''  Here  notwiihttanding  appears  without  the  clause 
to  which  it  belongs :  aAd  to  complete  the  sense  in  words,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  whole  preceding  clause,  or 
the  substance  of  it — **  Moses  said,  let  no  man  leave  of  it  till 
the  morning.  N^otwithitanding  ihii  command  of  MoseSf  or, 
notwithstanding  Motes  said  thai  which  has  been  recited^  they 
hearkened  not  unto  Moses." — ^'  Folly  meets  with  success  in 
this  world  :  but  it  is  true  notwithstanding,  that  it  labours  under 
disadvantages."  This  passage,  at  length,  would  read  thus: 
**  Folly  meets  with  success  in  the  world  :  but  it  b  true,  not' 
withstanding  foUy  meets  with  success  in  the  worlds  that  it  labours 
under  disaovantages." 

It  is  not  unusual  to  apply  a  pronoun,  Mtf,  that,  whuA,  or 
whatf  to  represent  nearly  the  whole  of  a  sentence:  as^ 
"  Bodies  which  have  no  taste^  and  no  power  of  affecting  the 
skin,  may,  notwithstanding  tAir,  act  upon  organs  which  are 
more  delicate."  Here  thu  stands  for,  **  they  have  no  tastCy  and 
nonotoer  to  affect  the  skin  J* 

In  the  following  example,  the  pronoun  and  participle  are 
omitted :  *^  Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance, 
the  aid  of  others  was  not  solicited.''  Here  the  words  he 
being  are  understood ;  that  is,  **  He  being  conscious  of  his 
own  weight  and  importance."  This  clause  constitutes  the 
case  absolute,  or,  the  nominative  absolute;  which  is  not  so 
obvious  before,  as  after,  the  ellipsis  is  supplied. 

10.  The  examples  that  foltow  are  produced  to  show  the 
impropriety  of  ellipas  in  some  pvticular  cases.  '^  1  he  land 
was  always  possessed,  during  pleasure,  by  those  intrusted  with 
the  command ;"  it  should  be,  '^  those  persons  intrusted ;"  or, 
"  those  who  were  intrusted."  ^  If  he  had  read  further,  he 
would  have  found  several  of  his  objections  might  have  been 
spared }"  that  is,  **  he  would  have  found  that  several  of  bis 
objections,"  be.  **  There  is  nothing  men  are  more  deficient 
in,  than  knowing  their  own  characters."    It  au^ht  \o  ls«^ 
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'*  DOtbiog  in  which  men ;"  and,  ^'  than  in  knowing."  ''  I  scarcely 
know  any  part  of  natural  philosophy  would  yield  more  variety 
and  use ;"  it  should  be,  '^  which  would  yield,"  &c.  ''  In  the 
teiDper  of  mind  be  was  then ;"  i.  e.  "  in  which  he  then  was.'' 
'^  The  little  satisfaction  and  consistency,  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  systems  of  divinity  I  have  met  with,  made  me 
betake  myself  to  the  sole  reading  of  the  Scriptures :''  it 
ought  to  be,  ^^  which  are  to  be  found/'  and,  ''  which  I  have 
met  with."  ''  He  desired  they  might  go  to  the  altar  together, 
and  jointly  return  their  tbankis  to  whom  only  they  were  due ;'' 
L  e«  ^'  to  aun  to  whomi"  &c« 

Rule  XXII. 

All  the  parts  of  a  sentence  should  correspond  to 
each  other :  a  regular  and  dependent  construction, 
throughout,  should  be  carelully  preserved.  The 
following  sentence  is  therefore  inaccurate :  ^'  He 
was  more  beloved,  but  not  so  much  admired,  as 
Cinthio."  It  should  be,  ^^  He  was  more  beloved 
than  Ciathio,  but  not  so  much  admired.'' 

See  Vol.  iL  Part  3.  Ezerdies.  Chap.  i.  Rule  as. 

The  first  example  under  thir  rule,  presents  a  most  irregular 
construction,  namely,  '^  He  was  more  beloFcd  as  Cintbio." 
The  words  more  and  so  muchj  are  very  imprepeily  stated  as 
having  the  same  regimen.  In  correcting  such  senlcncts,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  supply  the  latter  ellipsis  of  the  corrected 
sentence,  by  saying,  ''  but  not  so  much  admired  as  Cinthio 
trof;"  because  the  ellipsis  cannot  lead  to  any  discordant  or 
improper  construction,  and  the  supply  would  often  be  harsh 
or  melegant. — See  Rule  xx.  and  the  J^oic  under  it. 

As  the  22nd  Rule  comprehends  all  the  preceding  rulei^,  it 
may,  at  the  first  view,  appear  to  be  too  general  to  be 
useful.  But  by  ranging  under  it  a  number  of  sentences  pe- 
culiarly constructed,  we  shall  perceive,  that  it  is  calculated  to 
ascertain  the  true  grammatical  construction  of  many  modes  of 
expression,  which  uone  of  the  particular  rules  pan  sufficiently 
explain, 

^^  This  dedication  may  serve  for  almost  any  book,  that  has, 
is,  or  shall  be  published."  It  ought  to  be,  ^'  that  has  been,  or 
shall  be  published."  "  He  was  guided  by  interests  always 
different,  sometimes  contrary  to,  those  of  the  community  -y* 
'*  dUforentfrom  f^  OT^  "  always  dilferent  from  those  of  tbf 
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commaiiityy  and  sometimes  contrary  to  them.'^  ^  Will  it  be 
urged  that  these  books  are  as  old,  or  even  older  than  tradi* 
tion  ?"  The  words,  ^^  as  old,"  send  *^  older,''  cannot  have  a 
common  rerimen ;  it  should  be, "  as  old  as  tradition,  or  even 
older."  *^  ft  requires  few  talents  to  which  roost  men  are  not 
bom,  or  at  least  may  not  acquire ;"  ''  or  which,  at  least,  they 
may  not  acquire."  ''The  court  of  chancery  frequently  miti- 
gates and  breaks  the  teeth  of  the  common  law."  in  tbif 
constniction,  the  first  verb  is  said,  '*  to  mitigate  the  teeth  of 
the  common  law,"  which  is  an  evident  solecism.  "  Mitigates 
the  common  law,  and  breaks  the  teeth  of  it,"  would  have 
heen  eram  matical. 

'^  They  presently  grow  into  good  humour,  and  good  lan- 
guage towards  the  crown ;"  *'  grow  into  good  language,"  is 
very  improper.  ''  There  is  never  wanting  a  set  of  evil  instru- 
ments, who  either  out  of  mad  zeal,  private  hatred,  or  filthy 
lucre,  are  always  ready,"  kc.  We  say  properiy,  **  A  man 
acts  out  of  mad  seal,"  or,  "  out  of  private  batred,"  but  we 
cannot  say,  if  we  would  speak  En^isb,  "  he  aeii  out  of  filthy 
lucre."  ^'  To  double  her  kindness  and  carresses  of  me :"  the 
word  **  kindness"  reqoires  to  be  followed  by  either  to  or  Jp^rj 
and  cannot  be  construed  with  the  preposition  of.  ^*  Never 
was  man  so  teased  or  suffered  half  tne  uneasiness,  as  I  have 
done  this  evening :"  the  first  and  third  clauses,  viz.  *^  Never 
was  man  so  teased,  as  I  have  done  this  evening,"  cannot  be 
joined  without  an  impropriety;  and  to  connect  the  second 
and  third,  the  word  that  must  be  substituted  for  at :  "  Or  suf^ 
fered  half  the  uneasiness  that  I  have  done ;"  or  else,  ''  half  so 
much  uneasiness  as  I  have  suffered." 

The  first  part  of  the  following  sentence  abounds  with  adverbs, 
and  those  such  as  are  hardly  consistent  with  one  another : 
**  Houf  fnuch  ioever  the  reformation  of  this  degenerate  age  is 
almat  utterly  to  be  despaired  of,  we  may  yet  have  a  more  com* 
fortable  prospect  of  future  times."  The  sentence  would  be 
more  correct  in  the  following  form  :  '*  Though  the  reforma- 
tion of  this  degenerate  age  is  nearly  to  be  despaired  of,"  be. 

''  Oh !  shut  not  up  my  soul  with  the  sinners,  nor  my  life 
with  the  blood-thirsty;  in  whose  hands  is  wickedness,  and 
their  right  hand  is  full  of  gifts."  As  the  passage,  introduced 
by  the  copulative  conjunction  and,  was  not  intended  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  principal  and  independent  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, but  of  the  dependent  part,  the  relative  whose  should 
have  been  used  instead  of  ^  the  possessive  their ;  viz.  **  and 
whose  right-hand  is  full  of  gifts." 

The  following  sentences,  which  give  the  passive  voice  the 
regimen  of  an  active  verb,  are  very  irregular,  and  by  no  means 
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to  be  imitated.  *^  The  bishops  and  abbots  were  allowed  their 
seats  in  the  bouse  of  lords."  ^  Thrasea  was  forbiddeD  the 
presence  of  the  emperor."  "  He  iras  shown  that  very  itorj 
ID  one  of  bis  own  books."  These  sentences  should  have 
been ;  **  The  bishops  and  abbots  were  allowed  to  have  (ur  to 
take)  their  seats  in  the  house  of  lords ;"  or,  ^'  Seats  in  the 
house  of  lords  were  allowed  to  the  bishops  and  abbots ;" 
^  Thrasea  was  forbidden  to  approach  the  presence  of  the 
emperor ;"  or,  *'  The  presence  of  the  emperor  was  forbidden 
to  Thrasea :"  *^  That  very  story  was  shown  to  him  in  one  of 
bis  own  books." 

'^  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  beard,  neither  Aevt  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  (Sod  hath  prepared 
Air  them  that  Iotc  him*''  There  seems  to  be  an  impropriety 
in  this  sentence,  in  which  the  same  noun  senres  in  a  double 
capacity,  performing  at  the  same  time  the  oflices  both  of  the 
nominative  and  objective  cases.  ''  Neither  luUh  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  to  conceive  the  things,"  be  would 
have  been  regular. 

**  We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  compound- 
ing those  images  which  we  have  once  received,  into  all  the 
varieties  of  picture  and  vision."  It  is  very  proper  to  say^ 
^  altering  and  compounding  those  images  which  we  have 
ence  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  ;^ 
but  we  can  with  no  propriety  say,  '*  retaining  them  into  dl 
the  varieties;"  and  yet*  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
words  are  ranged,  this  construction  is  unavoidable  2  for,  ^  re« 
taining,  altering,  and  compounding,"  are  participles,  each  of 
which  equally  refers  to  and  governs  the  subsequent  noon, 
thote  images^  and  that  noun  again  is  necessarily  connected 
with  the  following  preposition,  into.  The  construction  mi^ht 
easily  have  been  reclined,  by  disjoining  the  participle  retam^ 
ing  from  the  other  two  participles,  in  this  way :  ^  We  have 
the  power  of  retaining  those  images  which  we  have  once 
received,  and  of  altering  and  compounding  them  into  all  the 
varieties  of  picture  and  vision ;"  or,  perhaps  better  thus :  '*  We 
have  the  power  of  retaining^  altering)  and  compounding  those 
images  which  we  have  once  received,  and  of  forming  them 
into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision." 

THE  INJERJECTION. 

The  syntax  of  the  Interjection  is  of  so  very  limited  a  na- 
ture,   that  it  does  not  require  a  distinct,  appropriate  rule ; 
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especially  as  every  thing  which  relates  to  it,  id  this  point  of 
TieWy  Jias  already  been  mentioned  under  other  rules.  See 
Rale  r.  Note  1 1 :  and  Rule  xxu  Note  9. 
'  It  may  not*  however,  be  improper  to  observe,  in  addition 
to  what  we  formerly  mentioned  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
part  of  speech,  that  the  genuine  Interjection,  which  is  alwaya 
expressive  of  some  strong  sensation,  does  not  owe  its  charac- 
teristic expression  to  the.  arbitrary  form  of  articulation ;  but 
derives  its  force  froin  the  tone  of  voice  and  modification  of 
countenance  and  gesture.  These  tones  and  gesttires  conse- 
quently express  tbe  same  meaning,  or  nearly  the  same,  inde- 
pendently of  any  necessary  relation  to  the  articulation  which 
ihey  may  assume ;  and  they  are  therefore  universally  under* 
stood. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  PARSING. 

As  we  have  finished  the  explanation  of  the  different  parts 
of  speech,  and  the  rules  for  lorming  them  Intp  sentences,  it 
is  now  proper  to  give  some  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  learners  should  be  exercised,  in  order  to  prove  their 
knowledge,  and  to  render  it.  familiar  to  them.  This  is  called 
parsing.  The  nature  of  (he  subject,  as  well  as  the  adaptation 
of  it  to  learners,  requires  that  it  should  be  divided  into  two 
parts;  viz.  parsing,  as  it  respects  etymology  alone;  an4 
parsing,  as  it  respects  both  etymology  and  syntax.* 

Section  1. 

Specimen  of  Etymological  Parsings 

"  Virtue  ennobles  us.*' 

Virtue  is  a  common  substantive  of  the  neuter  gender,  the 
third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative 
case.  (Decline  the  noun.)  Ennobles  is  a  regular  verb  active, 
indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person 'singular* 
(Repeat  the  present  tenae^  the  imperfect  tense^  and  the  perfect 
participle.)\  Us  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person 
plural,  and  in  the  objective  case.    (Decline  the  pronoun*) 

*  See  YoLii.  part  i.  Ezerciiet  in  Parang.    Sec.  9.  The  note. 

t  The  ksncr  ihoold  occationally  repeat  all  the  moods  and  teniet  of  the  Terb. 

Vou  I.  F  f 
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'*  Goodness  will  be  rewarded." 

Goodness  is  a  common  substantive,  oftbe  neuter  gender,  the. 
third  persou,  the  singular  number,  an  1  in  the  nominative  case 
(Decline  it)  Will  be  rewarded  is  a  regular  verb,  in  the  pas- 
sive voice,  the  indicative  mood,  the  first  future  tense,  and  the 
third  person  singular.  (Repeat  the  present  tense,  the  imperfed 
tense,  and  the  perfect  participle.) 

.    **  Strive  to  improve." 

Strive  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in  the  imperative  mood, 
and  of  the  second  person  singular.  (Repeat  ike  present  tense, 
fyc*)  To  improve  is  a  regular  verb  neuter,  and  in  the  infinitive 
mood.    (Repeat  the  present  tense,  fyc.) 

"Time  flies,  O !  how  swiOly." 

Time  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender,  the 
third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case. 
(Decline  the  norm.)  Flies  is  an  irr3eular  verb  neuter,  the  in- 
dicative mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular. 
(Repeat  the  present  tense,  Sfc)  O !  is  an  interjection.  How 
and  swiftly  are  adverbs. 

"  Gratitude  is  a  delightful  emotion." 

Gratitude  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender, 
the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative 
case.  (Decline  it,)  Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular.  (Repeat 
the  present  tense,  Sfc)  A  is  the  indefinite  article.  Delightful 
is  an  atljective  in  the  positive  state.  (Repeat  the  degrees  of 
comparison.)  Emotion  is  a  common  substantive  of  the  neuter 
gender,  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the 
nominative  case.     (Decline  it.) 

"  They  who  forgive,  act  nobly .** 

They  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  the  plural 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  (Decline  it/)  Who  is  a 
relative  pronoun,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  (Decline  it.) 
Forgive  is  an  irregular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  and  the  third  person  plural.  (Repeat  the  present  tense,- 
fyc.)  Act  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  and  the  third  person  plural.  (Repeat^  fyc.)  JVoMy  is  an 
adverb  of  quality.    (Repeat  the  degrees  of  comparison.) 
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**  By  living  temperately,  our  health  is  promoted.'* 

By  is  a  preposition.  Uffing  is  the  present  participle  of  the 
regular  neater  verb  *'  to  live."  (Repeat  the  participle.)  Tew^ 
peratdy  is  an  adverb  of  quality.  Our  is  an  adjeotive  pronoun 
of  the  possessive  kind.  (Dedine  it.)  Heahk  is  a  commoo 
snbstantivei  of  the  neuter  gender,  the  third  person,  the  singu- 
lar  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  (Dedine  it.)  h 
promoted  is  a  regular  verb  passive,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  and  the  third  person  singular.     (Ripeat,  fyc.) 

*'  We  should  be  kind  to  them,  who  are  unkind  to  us.** 

We  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  the  plural 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  (Dedine  it.)  Should  be 
19  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in  the  potential  mood,  the  imper- 
fect tense,  and  the  first  person  plural.     (Repeat  the  present 

19  a  persunu  prunpuD,  oi  me  iiiira  person,  inepiuroi  number^ 
and  in  the  objective  case.  (Dedine  tVJ  fVno  is  a  relative 
pronoun,  and  in  the  nominative  ease.  (Dedine  it.)  Are  is  an 
irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the 
third  person  plural.  (Repeat,  fyc.)  Unkind  is  an  adjective  in 
the  positive  state.  (Repeat  the  degrees  of  comparison.)  To  is 
a  preposition.  Us  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person, 
the  plural  number,  and  in  the  objective  case.     (Dedine  it.) 

Sectioit  2. 

Spedmens  of  Syntactical  Parsing. 
**  Vice  produces  misery.** 


Vice  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender,  th^ 
third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nommative  case. 
Produc«5  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  n)ood,  present 
tense,  the  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative 
**vice,"  according  to  role  i.  which  says;  (here  repeat  the 
rule.)  Misery  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender, 
the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  the  objective  case, 
governed  by  the  active  verb  *'  produces,"  according  to  ritls 
XI.  which  says,  See. 

"  Peace  and  joy  are  virtue's  crown," 

Peace  is  a  common  substantive.  (Repeat  the  gender^  person, 
numherf  and  case.)  4nd  is  a  copulative  conjanction*  Jo^  \%  %, 
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objective  case,  gOTerned  by  the  active  verb  **  inhabit,"  ac- 
cording to  ituLB  XI.  which  says,  &c.  We  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, of  the  first  person,  the  plural  number,  and  the  nominv 
tive  case  to  the  verb  *'  inhabit"  understood.  The  words  "  in* 
habit  it"  are  inaplied  after  ^  we"  agreeably  to  a  note  under 

KULE  VI. 

^'  Remember  to  assist  the  distressed." 

Remember  is  a  regular  verb  active,  imperative  mood,  the 
second  person  singular,  and  agrees  with  its  nominative  case 
*^  thou"  understood.  To  assist  is  a  regular  verb  active,  in  the 
infinitive  mood,  governed  by  the  preceding  verb  ''  remem- 
ber," according  to  bule  xii.  which  says,  &c.  The  is  the  defi- 
nite article.    Distressed  is  an  adjective  put  substantively. 

"  We  are  not  unemployed." 

JVe  is  a  personal  pronoun.  (Repeat  theperson^  number^  and 
case.)  Are  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter.  (/Repeat  the  moody 
tensey  person^  fye.)  J)rot  is  an  adverb  of  negation.  Unemployed 
is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  state.  The  two  negatives  not 
and  un,  form  an  affirmative,  agreeably  to  rule  xvi.  which 
says,  &c. 

*^  This  bounty  has  relieved  you  and  us ;  and  has  gratified  the 

donor." 

TTUs  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  demonstrative  kind. 
Bounty  is  a  common  substantive.  (Repeat  the  gender^  person^ 
number^  and  case.)  Has  rdieved  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indi- 
oative  mood,  perfect  tense,  third  person  singular,  agreeing 
with  its  nominative  '^  bounty,"  according  to  mule  i,  which 
says,  &c.  You  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  second  person 
plural,  and  in  the  objective  case.  (Repeat  the  government 
and  rule^J  And  is  a  copulative  conjunction.  Us  is  a  personal 
pronoun,  in  the  objective  case,  lou  and  us  are  put  in  the 
same  case  adoording  to  rule  xviii.  which  says,  &c.  And  is  a 
copulative  conjunction.  Uas  gratified  is  a  regular  verb  active, 
indicative  mood,  perfect  tense,  and  third  person  singular, 
agreeing  with  its  nominative  "  bounty,"  understood.  *'  Has 
reUevedr  and  **  has  gratified,^*  are  in  the  same  mood  and  tense, 
according  to  rule  xviii.  which  says,  &c.  The  is  the  definite 
article.  Donor  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third  person, 
the  sin^lar  number,  and  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by 
the  active  verb  **  has  gratified,"  according  to  hl'le  xr.  which 
MBfs,  iic-'^up.  39,  on  Qendfx. . 
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<^  He  will  oot  be  pardooed,  unless  be  repent'^ 

He  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  tjie  third  person,  singular  num- 
ber, masculine  gender,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  WjU  be 
pardoned  is  a  regular  passive  verb,  indicative  mood,  first  future 
tense,  and  the  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nomina* 
tive  ^^  he,"  according  to  rule  i.  and  composed  of  the  aux- 
iliaries "  will  be,"  and  the  perfect  participle  *'  pardoned." 
JYot  is  a  negative  advc^rb.  Unless  is  a  disjunctive  conjunction. 
He  is  a  personal  pronoun,  (liepeat  the  pers<mf  numberj  gtnder, 
and  case.  J  Repent  is  a  regular  verb  neuter,  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mood,  the  present  tense,  the  third  person  singular,  and 
Srees  with  its  nominative  case  '^  he,"  according  to  rule  i« 
ich  says,  &c.  It  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  because  it 
implies  a  future  tense,  and  denotes  uncertainty  signified  by 
the  conjunction  "  unless,"  agreeably  to  rul£  xix.  and  the 
notes. 

*^  They  could  obtain  the  object  of  their  wishes,  if  they  would 

be  resolute." 

They  is  a  personal  pronoun.  (Repeat  the  person^  number^ 
and  case, J  Could  obtain  is  a  regular  verb  active,  potential 
mood,  imperfect  tense,  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with  its 
nominative  '*  they,"  according  to  rfle  i.  which  says,  &c. 
The  is  the  definite  article.  (Rqaeat  the  definition.)  Olject  is  a 
common  substantive,  of  the  third  person,  the  singular  number, 
and  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  active  verb  ^'  could 
obtain,"  agreeably  to  ri;lk  xi.  which  says,  &c.  Of  is  a  pre- 
position. Their  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  possessive 
sort,  agreeing  with  its  substantive  '^  wishes,"  according  to 
RULE  VIII.  which  says,  &c.  Wishes  is  a  common  substantive, 
of  tbe  third  person,  the  plural  number,  and  in  the  objective 
case,  governed  by  the  preposition  o/*,  according  to  rule  zvii. 
which  says,  &c.  The  phrase,  the  object  of  their  wishes^  may 
be  termed  an  ^*  objective  phrase,"  governed  by  the  active 
verb  ^'  could  obtain,"  according  to  a  note  under  rule  xi. 
page  180.  JjTis  a  copulative  conjunction.  They  is  a  personal 
pronoun.  (Repeat  the  person^  number^  and  case,  J  IVould  be 
IS  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  imperfect 
tense,  of  the  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with  its  nommative 
case  *'  they/^  in  number  and  person.  It  is  in  the  subjunctive 
mood,  according  to  a  note  at  page  82.  (Define  tlie  subjunC" 
tive  mood.)  Resolute  is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  state,  and. 
belongs  to  its  substantive  '^  persons"  understood,  according  to 
RULE  VI 11.  which  saysi  &c» 
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**  To  be  pure  in  btart,  pioos^  and  benerolent,  whieb  all  maj 

hif  constitutes  buinan  happiness." 

To  it  jnire  in  hearty  pioui,  and  brMvolent^  is  the  antecedent 
to  the  pronoun  **  wbicb,"  according  to  a  note  under  Chapter 
y.  of  Etymology,  pace  50.  This  phrase  is  also  the  nomina- 
tive case  to  the  verb  *'  constitutes,"  according  to  note  I, 
Under  rolb  i.  Which  is  a  relative  pronoun,  having  for  its 
antecedent  the  phrase  beforementioned.  It  is  in  the  norni* 
native  case,  according  to  rolk  xi.  note  4w  ^jU  is  an  adjective 
pronoun  of  tbt  indefinite  kind,  agreeing  with  its  substantive 
*'  persons"  understood,  according  to  RirtH  viii.  which 
says,  &c.  May  be  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in  the  potential 
mood,  present  tense^  and  the  third  person  plural,  agreeing 
with  the  nominative  case  *^  all,"  according  lo  rolk  i.  which 
says,  &c.  ComtUutes  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its 
nominative  case  the  phrase  above  mentioned.  Human  is  an 
adjective,  which  agrees  with  its  substantive  "  bappiness," 
according  to  rulb  vm.  which  says,  &c.  Happina*  is  a  com- 
mon substantive.  (Repeat  the  gender^  persan^  number^  coie^  and 
government*) 

'*  Good  works  being  neglected,  devotion  is  false." 

Good  works  being  neglected,  being  independent  on  tbe  rest 
of  the  sentence,  is  the  case  absolute,  accordmg  to  tbe  fifth 
note  of  HULK  I.  Devotion  is  a  common  substantive.  (Repeat 
Ae  gender  J  number^  penon^  and  case.  J  h  is  an  irregular  verb 
neuter.  (Repeat  the  mood^  teme^  person^  tfc.)  False  is  an 
adjective  in  the  positive  state,  and  oelongs  to  its  substantive 
*'  devotion"  unaerstood,  agreeably  to  rule  viii.  which 
says,  &c. 

**  The  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  a  wise  and  virtuous 

prince." 

The  is  the  deflnitearticle.  Emperor  is  a  common  substan* 
tive,  of  tbe  masculine  gender,  the  third  person,  the  singular 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  Marcus  Aurelivs  is  a 
proper  name  or  substantive,  and  in  the  nominative  case,  because 
It  is  pot  in  apposition  with  the  substantive  **  emperor/'  agree* 
ably  to  the  nrst  note  of  rule  x.  Was  is  an  irregular  verb 
neuter,  indicative  mood,  imperfect  tense,  and  the  third  person 
singular,  agreeinr  with  its  nominative  case  "  emperor,"  accord- 
ing to  RULE  1.  wi  is  the  indefinite  article.  Wise  is  an  adjective, 
Miid  belongs  to  its  substantive  *^  prince."    And  is  a  copulative 
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fonjanctton.  Virhiaui  is  an  mdjectivei  ind  belongs,  Ik. 
Prince  is  a  common  substaolive,  and  in  the  nominative  casej 
according  to  the  fourth  note  of  kulc  xr. 

"  To  err  is  haman.'' 

To  ervt  is-  the  infinitive  mood,  and  the  nomfaialive  case  to 
the  verb  "is."  Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular,  agreeing 
with  its  nominative  case  ^'  to  err,"  according  to  Note  1,  un- 
RULE  the  first.  Human  is  an  adjective,  and  belongs  to  its 
substantive  ''nature"  undercitood,  according  to  rule  viii. 
which  says  Jcc 

"  To  countenance  persons  who  are  gtiiltj  of  bad  actions,  is 
scarcely  one  remove  from  actually  committing  them.'^ 

To  eountenahce  jpersons  who  are  guilty  of  had  actiow^  is  part 
of  a  sentence,  which  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  *'  is." 
b  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  &c.  agreeing  with  the  afore* 
mentioned  part  of  a  sentence,  as  its  nominative  case,  accord- 
ing to 'Note  1.  under  rule  the  first.  Scarteltf  is  an  adverb. 
One  is  a  numeral  adjective,  agreeing  with  its  substantive  '*  re- 
move." Remove  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der, the  third  person,  the  sin&;ular  number,  and  in  the  nomi- 
native case,  according  to  the  fourth  note  of  role  zi.  From 
is  a  preposition.  Committing  is  the  present  participle  of  the 
regular  active  verb  '^  to  commit.!%'  Them  is  a  personal  pro* 
noun  of  the  third  person,  the  plural  number,  and  in  the  ob- 
jective case,  governed  by  the  participle  *^  committing,"  agree* 
ably  to  rule  xiv.  which  says,  &ec. 

^  Charles  was  ardent,  inconsiderate,  and  regardless  of  advice, 

qualities  incident  to  youth." 

Charles  is  a  proper  name  or  substantivn.  (Repeat  thenersoUf 
nttm6er,  and  case.)  Was  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter.  (Repeat 
ike  moodj  tense,  person,  nutnberl  and  agreineni,J  Atdentj  in- 
eonsideraie,  and  regardless,  are  adjectives  in  the  positive  st^e, 
and  belong  to  the  substantive  *' Charles,"  according  to  rule 
VIII.  which  says,  &c.  These  adjectives  are  jtnned  together  by 
the  conjunction  and  expressed  between  the  two  latter,  and  un- 
derstood between  the  two  former.  Of  is  9l  preposition.  JiMce 
is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third  person,  the  singular  num- 
ber, and  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the' preposition  of 
according  to  rule  xvii.  which  says,  &c.  Qualities  is  a  common 
substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender,  the  third  person,  the  plural 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  This  word  '^  qualities," 
is  put  in  apposition  to  the  preceding  clause,  or  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, according  to  the  observations  in  the  second  paragraph 

Vol.  /.  G  g 
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\inder  rule  x.  huHent  is  an  adjectiTe  in  a  positive  state, 
and  t>eloDg8  to  its  substantive  '*  qualities,''  according  to  kulk 
VIII.  whico  says,  &c.  To  is  a  preposition.  Youth  is  a  com- 
moo  substantive  of  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and 
in  the  objective  6ase,  governed  by  the  preposition  /o,  accoid- 
iog  to  RULB  X91U  wbicn  says,  &c. 

''  Let  me  proceed." 

'  This  sentence,  according  to  the  statement  of  grammarians 
in  general,  is  in  the  imperatii^  m6od,  of  the  first  person,  and 
the  singular  number.  The  sentence  may,  however,  be  ana- 
lyzed in  the  following  manner.  L4i  is  an  irregular  verb  active, 
in  the  imperative  mood,  of  the  6ec6nd  person,  the  plural  num- 
ber,'  and  agrees  with  its  nominative  case  "  you"  understood : 
as,  **  do  you  let."  Me  is  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  per- 
son, the  singular  number,  and  in  the  objective  case,  governed 
by  the  active  verb  '^  let,^  agreeably  to  rule  xi.  which  says, 
&c.  Proceed  is  a  regular  verb  neuter,  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
governed  by  the  preceding  verb  'Met,"  according  to  rulexii. 
which  says,  &c. 

^  Living  expensively  and  luxuriously  destroys  health.    By 
living  frugally  and  temperately,  health  is  preserved*" 


^  expensively  and  luxuneuJy^  is  the  nominative  case  to 
the  verb  ^^aestroys^"  according  to  Note  1,  under  rule  i.  IA- 
m^  frugdtty  and  temperaibjfi  is  a  substantive  phrase  in  the 
objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposition  *'  by,"  according 
to  Note  S,  under  rule  xiv. 

The  preceding  specimens  of  parsing,  if  carefully  studied  by 
the  learner,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  explicit,  to  enable  him  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  this  employment ;  and  sufficiently 
diversified,  to  qualify  him,  in  other  exercises,  to  point  out  and 
ap^v  the  remaining  niles,  both  principal  and  subordinate. 

The  student  may  derive  some  advantage  in  the  business  of 
Pairsing,  and  some  improvement  in  the  radical  knowledee  of 
many  of  the  rules  of  syntax,  by  consultine  the  second  chap* 
ter  of  the  Exercises  in  Parsing,  contained  in  volume  2.  of  this 
work ;  especially  the  ninth  section  of  that  chapter,  entitled, 
**  Mode  01  verbally  correcting  erroneous  sentences." 


PART  IV. 


PROSODY. 


PROSODY  consists  of  two  parts:  the  former 
teaches  the  true  pronunciation  of  words,  com- 
prising   ACCENT,    QUANTITY,    EMFHASIS,    PAUSE,  BXkd 

TONE  I  and  the  latter^  the  laws  of  vERiiriCATioN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF    PRONUNCIATION. 


Section  K 
Of  4cceni. 

Accent  is  the  laying  of  a  peculiar  stress  of  the 
voice,  on  a  certain  letter  or  syllable  in  a  word, 
that  it  may  be  better  heard  than  the  rest,  or  dis- 
tinguished  from  them:  as,  in  the  word  nresumej 
the  stress  of  the  voice  must  be  on  the  letter  n, 
and  second  syllable,  sume,  which  take  the  accent 

As  words  may  be  formed  of  a  differeot  number  of  syllables, 
from  one  to  eight  or  nine,  it  was  necessary  to  hare  some  pe« 
culiar  marie  to  distinguish  words  from  mere  syllables ;  other- 
wise  speech  would  be  only  a  continued  succession  of  syllables, 
without  convej^iog  ideas :  fofy  as  words  are  the  marks  of  ideas, 
any  confusion  in  the  marks,  must  cause  the  same  in  the  ideas 
for  which  they  stand.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  that  the 
mind  should  at  once  perceive  what  number  of  syllables  be- 
longs to  each  word,  in  utterance.  Tbis  mi|;ht  be  done  by  a 
f  perceptible  pause  at  the  end  of  each  word  in  speaking,  as  we 
brm  a  certain  distance  between  them  in  writing  and  printing. 
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But  iLis  would  make  discourse  'extreme!/  tedious;  and 
though  it  might  render  words  distinct,  would  make  the 
meaning  of  sentences  confused.  Syllables  might  also  be 
sufficiently  distinguished,  bj  a  certain  elevation  or  depression 
of  voice  upon  one  syllabic  of  each  word,  which  was  the  prac« 
tice  of  some  nations.  But  the  English  tongue  has,  for  this 
purpose,  adopted  a  mark  of  the  easiesi  and  simplest  kind, 
which  is  called  accent,    and  which  effectually  answers  the 

end. 

Every  word  in  our  langUase,  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
bas  one  it  tbem  dfstinguishea  from  the  rest  in  this  manner : 
and- some  writers  asiert,  that  every  monosyllable  of  two  or 
more  lelterty  bat  one  of  Hi  letters  thus  distingoished. 

Accent  is  either  principal  or  secondary.  The  principal 
accent  is  that  which  necessarily  distinguii«hes  one  syllable  in 
a  word  from  the  rest.  The  secondary  accent  is  that  stress, 
which  we  may  occasiopally  place  upon  another  syllable, 
besides  that  which  has  the  principal  accent ;  in  order,  to  pro- 
nounce every  part  of  the  word  more  distinctly,  forcibly,  and 
harmoniously  :  tbu««,  **  Complaisant,  caravan,*'  and  ''  violin," 
have  frequently  an  accent  on  the  first  as  well  as  on  the  last 
syllable,  though  a  somewhat  less  forcible  one.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  ''  Repartee,  referee,  privateer,  domi- 
neer," &c.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  an  accent 
is  allowed  on  the  ttrst  syllable  of  these  words,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary ;  they  may  all  be  pronounced  with  one  ac- 
cent, and  that  on  the  last  syllable,  without  the  least  deviation 
from  propriety. 

As  emphasis  evidently  points  out  tlie  most  significant  word 
in  a  sentence ;  so,  where  other  reasons  do  not  forbid,  the 
accent  alw%ys  dwells  with  greatest  force  on  that  part  of  the 
word  wbich|  from  its  importance,  the  hearer  has  always  the 
greatest  occasion  to  observe ;  and  this  is  necessarily  the  root 
or  body  of  the  word.  But  as  harmony  of  termination  fre- 
quently attracts  tbe  acceht  from  the  loot  to  t^ie  branches  of 
words,  so  the  first  and  most  natural  law  of  accentuation  seems 
to  operate  less  in  filling  the  stress  than  any  other.  Our  own 
Saion  terminations,  indeed,  with  perfect  uniformity,  leave  tbe 
principal  part  of  tbe  word  in  quiet  possession  of  what  seems 
Its  lawful  property ;  but  Latm  and  Greek  terminations,  of 
which  our  language  is  full,  assume  a  right  of  preservios  their 
original  accen^  and  subject  alhlost  every  wbid  tbey  bestow 
tipon  us  to  their  own  classical  laws. 

Accent,  therefore,  seems  to  be  regulated,  in  a  great  mea* 

sure,  by  etymology.    In  words  from  the  Saxon,  the  accent  is 

generally  on  the  root;  in  words  from  the  learned  languages, 

//  i3gea0r9Hf  gt^  the  termiliftUon  ;  ud  If  to  these  we  ;idd  tbe 
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different  accent  we  ky  on  some  words,  to  distinguish  them 
from  others,  we  seem  to  ba?e  the  three  great  principles  of 
accsentualion ;  namely,  the  raHealy  the  terminati4mal,  and  the 
distinctive.  The  radical :  as,  ^  L6ve,  I6veiy,  16Teline9s  ;'*  the 
terroinational :  as,  '^  Harmony,  harmonious  ;^'  the  distinctive  ; 
as,  "  Convert,  to  convert." 

ACCENT    ON    DISSYLI^BLE§. 

Words  of  two  syllables  have  necessarily  one  of  them  ac- 
cented, and  but  one.  It  is  true,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  we 
sometimes  lay  an  equal  stress  vpon  two  successive  syllables : 
as,  '^Di-rect,  s6me-timesj"  but  when  these  words  are  pro- 
nounced alone,  they  have  never  more  than  one  accent,  xhe 
word  "  a-men,^*  is  the  only  word  which  is  pronounced  with 
two  accents  when  alone. 

Of  dissyllables,  formed  by  affixing  a  termination^  the  foriser 
syllable  is  commonly  accented :  as,  **  Childish,  kingdom, 
actest,  acted,  t6ilsome,  16 ver,sc6irer,  fairer,  f6remo8t,  zealous, 
fulness,  meekly,  artist.'* 

Dissyllables,  formed  by  prefixing  a  syllable  to  the  radical 
word,  have  commonly  the  accent  on  the  latter :  as,  "  To 
beseem,  to  best6w,  to  rettim." 

Of  dissyllables,  which  are  at  once  nouns  and  verbs,  the 
verb  has  commonly  the  accent  on  the  latter,  and  the  noun,  on 
the  foimer  syllable  :  as,  '*  To  cement,  a  cement;  to  contract, 
a  c6ntract ;  to  presage,  a  presage." 

TIjis  rule  has  many  exceptions.  Though  verbs  seldom 
have  their  accents  on  the  former,  yet  nouns  often  have  it  on 
the  latter  syllable  :  as,  **  Delight,  perfame.'*  Tliose  nouna 
which,  in  the  common  order  of  language,  must  have  preceded 
the  verb,  often  transmit  their  accent  to  the  verbs  they  form 
arid  inversely.  Thus,  the  noun  ^  water,*'  must  have  preceded 
the  verb  'Uo  water,*'  as' the  verb  'Mo  correspond,*'  must 
have  preceded  the  noun  *'  corresp6hdent  :**  and  '^  to  pursue** 
claims  priority  to  *'  purstiit."  So  that  we  may  conclude, 
wherever  verbs  deviate  from  the  rule,  it  is  seldom  by  chance, 
and  generally  in  those  words  only  where  a  superior  law  of  ac- 
cent takes  places. 

All  dissyllables  ending  in  v,  otcr,  our,  /e,  ish^  db,  terj  age^  em^ 
^f, ;  as,  "  Cranny,  labour,  willow,  w&llow ;"  (except  "  ali6w, 
av6w,  endow,  bel6w,  best6w ;)  bittle,  binish,  cambric,  batter,. 
courage,  iasten,  quiet  ;*'  accent  the  former  syllable. 

Dissyllable  nouns  in  er :  as,  **  Canker,  bt&tter,*  have  the 
accent  on  the  former  syllable. 

Dissyllable  verbs,  terminating  in  a  consonant  and  e  final  t  aSii 
"  Comprise,  estApe  f  or  liaviog  a  dipthoDg  in  \\ke  \isX  ipjV 
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lable  ;  as,  *'*App6a8e,  rev6al ;"  or  endiog  id  two  consonants; 
as,  ^^  Altend  ;*'  have  tbe  accents  on  the  latter  syllable. 
,  Dissyllable  nouns,  having  a  dipthong  in  tbe  latter  syllable, 
baTe  commonly  their  accent  on  tbe  latter  syllable  :  as,  ^*  Ap- 
plause ;''  except  some  words  in  ain :  as,  '^  Villaia,  certain, 
motlntain." 

Dissyllables  that  have  tiro  vowels,  which  are  separated  in 
the  pronunciation,  have  always  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable : 
as, ''  Lion,  riot,  quiet,  liar,  riiin  j"  except ''  create." 

ACCENT    ON    TRISYLULBLES. 

Trisyllables  formed  by  adding  a  termination,  or  prefixing  a 
ijllable,  retain  the  accent  of  the  radical  word :  as,  *'  L6veli- 
ness^  tenderness,  contemner,  wagoner,  physical,  bespatter, 
commenting,  commending,  assiirahce." 

Trisyllables  ending  in  otit,  oZ,  ion :  as,  *^  arduous,  capital^ 
mention'^  accent  tbe  first. 

Trisyllables  ending  in  ee,  erUy  and  ate^  accent  the  first  syl- 
lable :  as,  "  Coiintenance,  c6ntinence,  armament,  imminent, 
£le^ant,  pr6pagate ;"  unless  they  are  derived  from  words 
havmg  the  accent  on  the  last :  as,  *'  Connivance,  acquaint- 
ance ;"  and  unless  the  middle  syllable  has  a  vowel  before  two 
consonants ;  as,  ^*  Prom^ilgate." 

Trisyllables  ending  in  y,  as,  ^^  entity,  sp6cify,  liberty,  victo- 
ry, subsidy,"  commonly  accent  the  first  syllable. 

Trbyllables  endine  in  re  or  /e,  accent  tbe  first  syllable^:  as, 
"Legible,  theatre  r  except  ^* Disciple,"  and  some  words 
which  have  a  preposition :  as,  ^*  Example,  indenture.'^ 

Trisyllables  ending  in  tule,  commonly  accent  the  first  syl- 
lable :  as,  ^*  Plenitude,  habitude,  rectitude." 

Trisyllables  ending  in  ator^  have  the  accent  on  the  middle 
syllable  :  as,  "  Spectator,  creator,"  &c. ;  except  "  6rator,  sena- 
tor, barrator,  legator." 

Trisvllables  which  hare  in  the  middle  syllable  a  dipthong ; 
as,  ^'  Endeavour  ;"  or  a  vowel  before  two  consonants ;  as, 
''  Domestic ;"  accent  the  middle  syllable. 

Trisyllables  that  have  their  accent  on  the  last  syllable  are 
poromonly  French  :  as,  "  Acquiesce,  repartee,  magazine  ;"  or 
they  are  words  formed  by  prefixing  one  or  two  syllables  to  a 
long  syllabic  :  a?, ''  Immat<4re,  overcharge." 

ACCENT    ON   POLYSYLLABLES. 

Polysyllables,  or  words  of  more  than  three  syllables,  gene- 
r^/y  follow  the  accent  of  the  words  from  which  they  art 
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derired ;  as, ''  Arrogating,  cbotioeocy,  iDc6ntIflent]y^  commend- 
able, conim(inicablene98." 

Words  ending  in  aior  bare  the  accent  generally  on  the 
penultimate,  or  last  syllable  but  one:  as,"  Emenditor,  gladi- 
ator, equiyocator,  preTaricitor.'* 

Words  endine  in  le  commonly  bare  tbe  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  :  as,  '^  amicable,  despicable  :^'  unless  tbe  second  syl- 
lable  has  a  vowel  before  two  consonants :  as,  **  combustible, 
cond6mnable.^' 

Words  ending  in  ion^  otif ,  and  iy  have  their  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate,  or  last  syllable  but  two :  as,  ^'  Salvation, 
rict6iious,  activity." 

Words  which  end  in  ier,  to,  and  col,  have  the  accent  on  the 
antepenult :  as,  **  Cyclopaedia,  punctilio,  de9p6tical." 

Toe  rules  respectmg  accent,  are  not  advanced  as  complete 
or  infallible,  but  proposed  as  useful.  Almost  every  rule  of 
every  language  has  its  exceptions ;  and,  in  English,  as  in  other 
tongues,  much  must  be  learned  by  example  and  authority. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  though  the  syllable  on 
which  the  principal  accent  is  placed,  is  fixed  and  certain,  yet 
we  may,  and  do,  frequently  make  the  secondary  principal,  and 
the  pnncipal  seconcfary  :  thus, "  Caravan,  complaisant,  violin, 
repartee,  referee,  privateer,  domineer,"  may  all  have  the 
greater  stress  on  the  first,  and  the  less  on  the  last  syllable, 
without  any  violent  offence  to  the  ear :  nay,  it  mav  be  assert- 
ed, that  tne  principal  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  these 
words,  and  none  at  all  on  the  last,  though  certainly;^improper, 
has  nothing  in  it  grating  or  discordant ;  but  placing  an  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  of  these  words,  woula  entirely  derange 
them,  and  produce  a  great  harshness  and  dissonance.  Tbe 
same  observations  may  be  applied  to  "  demonstration,  la- 
mentation, provocation,  navigator,  propagator,  alligator,*'  and 
every  similar  word  in  tbe  language* 

Section  2. 

Of  Quantity. 

The  quantity  of  a  syllable,  is  that  time  which  is 
occupied  in  pronouncing  it»     It  is  considered  as 

LONG  or  SHORT. 

A  vowel  or  syllable  is  long,  when  the  accent  is 
on  the  vowel;  which  occasions  it  to  be  slowly 
joined  in  pronunciation  with  the  following  letters : 
as,  '^  F^,  bfil^  mood,  house,  feature.'' 
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A  syllable  is  short,  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
consonant;  which  occasions  the  vowel  '  to  be 
quickly  joined  to  the  succeeding  letter  :  as,  ^^  ant, 
bonnet,  hunger." 

A  long  syllable  generally  requires  double  the 
time  of  a  short  one  in  pronouncing  it:  thus, 
"  Mate"  and  "  Note"  should  be  pronouncec|  as 
slowly  again  as  "  Mat"  and  "  Not" 

Unacckntei)  syllables  are  generally  short:  as,  ^^  admire, 
boldness,  sinner."  But  to  this  rule  there  are  many  excep- 
tions :  as,  ^*  also,  exile,  gangrene,  (impire,  f6retaste,"  &Le. 

When  the  accent  is  on  the  consonant,  the  syllable  is  often 
more  or  less  short,  as  it  ends  with  a  single  consonant,  or  with 
more  than  one  :  as,  ^'  Sadly,  rubber;  persist,  matchless." 

When  the  accent  is  on  a  semi-vowel,  the  time  of  the  sylla- 
ble may  be  protracted,  by  dwelling  upon  the  semi-vowel  :  as^ 
*'*'  Cur',can^  fulfil':"  but  when  the  accent  falls  on  a  mute,  the 
syllable  cannot  be  lengthened  in  the  same  manner :  as, 
''  B6bble,  captain,  t6uer." 

The  quantity  of  vowels  has,  in  some  measure,  been  con- 
sidered under  the  first  part  of  grammar,  which  treats  of  the 
different  sounds  of  the  letters  ;  and  therefore,  we  shall  only 
add  a  few  general  rules  on  the  subject,  and  some  observations 
respecting  the  various  degrees  of  length  in  the  time  of  the 
vowels, 

1st,  All  vowels  under  the  principal  accent,  before  the  ietr 
minations  ta>  to,  and  fon>  preceded  by  a  sinsle  consonant,  are 
pronounced  long :  as,  "  Regalia,  folio,  adhesion,  explosion, 
confusion :"  except  the  vowel  i,  which  in  that  situation  is 
short :  as,  '^  Militia,  punctilio,  decision,  contrition."  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  seem  to  be,  '*  Didcretionj  bat- 
talion, gladiator,  national,  and  rational." 

2d,  All  vowels  that  immediately  precede  the  terminations, 
itjfj  and  efy,  are  pronounced  long:  as,  "  Deity,  piety, spontan- 
eity." But  if  one  consonant  precedes  these  terminations, 
every  preceding  accented  vowel  is  short ;  except  tf,  and  the  a 
in  **  scarcity,"  and  "  rarity :"  as,  *'  Polarity,  severity,  divinity, 
curiosity ; — impunity."  Even  «  before  two  coasoiiants  con- 
tracts itself:  as,  ^Curvity,  taciturnity,"  &c. 

3d,  Vowels  under  the  principal  accent,  before  the  termina- 
tions ic  and  icaly  preceded  by  a  single  consonant,  are  pronoun^ 
ced  short;  thus,  ^Satanic,  pathetic,  elliptic,  harmonic," 
have  the  vowel  short ;  while,  *'  Tonic,  rumc,  cubic,"  have 
the  accented  vowel  long :  and  **  Faeatieal,  poetical,  levitical. 
ctunionica]^^^  have  the  vowel  abort ;  hut  ^  C«bical»  Biii9tcal> 
Sic.  b^re  the  u  long. 
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4tb^  The  Towel  in  the  antepeniiltiiiiate  tyllal)!e  of  word^^ 
with  the  foUowuig  teraiinittions^  is  always  pronooaoed  diort. 

loquy :  as,  obloquy.  parous :  as,  oviparous. 

itrophe :  as,  apostrophe.  cracy :  as,  aristocracy. 

meter :  as,  barometer.  gony :  as,  cosmogony. 

gonal:  as,  diagonal.  phony:  as,  symphony. 

vorous:  as,  carnivorous.  nomy:  as,  astronomy* 

ftrovs  :  as,  somniferous.  tomy :  as,  anatomy. 

Jluous:  as,  superfluous.  paihy :  as,  antipathy. 
fliieni :  as,  mellifluent. 

As  no  utterance  which  is  void  of  proportion,  can  be  zgtee^ 
ble  to  the  ear ;  and  as  quantity,  or  proportion  of  time  in  ut* 
terance,  greatly  depends  on  a  due  attention  to  the  accent ; 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  person,  who  would  attain 
a  just  and  pleasing  delivery,  to  be  master  of  that  point. 

In  this  work,  and  in  the  author^s  Spelling  book,  the  towek 
e  and  o,  in  the  first  syllable  of  such  words  as,  behave,  pre- 
judee,  domain,  propose ;  and  in  the  se^cond  syllable  of 
such  as  pulley,  turkey^  borrow,  follow;  are  considered  aa 
long  vowels.  The  second  syllables  in  such  words  as,  baby, 
spicy,  holy,  fury,  are  also  considered  as  long  syllables.  Thia 
arrangement  is  founded  on  the  general  practice  of  good 
speakers ;  and  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  judicious 
Walker,  author  of  '^  The  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  i^ 
who  has  uniformly,  throughout  his  celebrated  work,  assigned 
to  the  vowels  e  and  o  a  long  sound,  in  the  syllables  just  men- 
tioned,  and  in  all  others  of  a  similar  nature.  It  might  reason- 
ably have  been  supposed,  that  the  very  general  approbation, 
which  this  performance  of  Walker  has  received  from  the 
public,  would  have  settled  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
and  syllables  in  question.  But  there  are  some  critical  writers, 
who  dispute  the  propriety  of  his  arrangement ;  and  assert, 
that  the  vowels  e  and  o,  in  the  construction  mentioned,  are 
short  vowels,  and  that  the  syllables  which  contain  them,  are, 
consequently,  short  syllables.  These  writers  seem  to  think, 
that  an  long  syllables  are  equallv  lon^ ;  that  there  are  no  de- 
grees in  the  length  of  them,  in  this  supposition,  they  are, 
however,  evidently  mistaken^  It  will  doubtless  be  admitted, 
that  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  degree,  is  longer  than  the 
second  of  the  word  coffee  ;  and  that  the  latter  syllables  of  both 
these  words,  are  long.  In  the  words  ecarecrow^  wherrforej  both 
the  syllables  are  ttoouestionably  long,  but  not  of  equal  length. 
We  presume  tbereiore,  that  the  syllables  under  considered 
tion,  may  tko  be  properly. atvled  long  syllables,  ihongfi  their 
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length  is  not  eqdal  to  that  of  some  others :  or,  at  least,  that 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  syllable's  being  long,  on 
Xho  ground  of  its  not  being  so  long,  or  so  much  protracted, 
as  some  other  long  syllables  are. 

Will  the  opponents  of  the  positions  for  which  we  contend^ 
assert,  that  the  syllables  referred  to,  in  behave,  domain,  pul- 
ley,  borrow,  boly,  fur}',  &c.  are  short  syllables  ?  If  they  are 
such,  the  words  must  be  pronounced,  beb  are,  dom  ain, 
pul  leb,  bor  rob,  ho  lib,  fu  rih«  &c.  There  are  no  other 
sounds  to  denote  e  and  o  short.  But  it  is  manifest  that  e  and 
o  short,  cannot  be  the  true  sounds  of  the  vowels  in  these 
words :  and  that,  therefore,  they  must  have  the  less  protract* 
ed  sounds  of  e  and  o  long. — It  will  not,  however,  follow, 
(as  the  critics  insist,)  t|iat,  on  our  principles,  tbe  words  should 
be  pronounced  bee-have,  do  o-niain,  puMee,  ho-lee,  fu**ree, 
'&6.  protracting  or  drawlinc  out  Che  syllable,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  accent  both  the  syllables. 
If  the  accent  is  fairly  preserved  on  the  proper  syllable,  this 
drawling  sound  will  never  be  heard :  tbe  sound  of  e  and  o 
lone,  in  ,their  due  degrees,  will  be  preserved,  and  clearly 
distinguished.  In  the  words  me^Atfiib,  meihought^  who  woitild 
pronounce  the  first  syllable  mee  ?  And  who  would  assert,  that 
It  ought  to  be  pronounced  short,  like  e  in  met  ?  But  we  have, 
perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject ;  and  bestowed  too 
maeh  attention,  in  controverting  a  point,  which  appears  to 
be  so  little  capable  of  defence ;  and  against  which  the  au- 
thority of  Walker,  and  public  opinion,  are  so  express  and  de- 
cisive. 

Section  3. 

Of  Emphasis. 

Bt  emphasis  is  meant  a  stronger  and  fuller  sound 
-of  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  some  word  or 
words  on  which  we  design  to  Taj  particular  stress, 
and  to  show  how  they  aii^ct  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
Sometimes  the  emphatic  words  must  be  distinguish- 
ed by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a 
greater  stress. 

On  the  right  management  of  the  emphasis  depends  tbe 
fife  of  pronunciation.  If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  any  wordb^ 
toot  only  will  discourse  be  rendered  heavy  and  lifeless,  but 
the  meaning  oAen  less  ambiguous.  If  thi  emphasis  be  iriaced 
wrong,  we  shall  pervert  and  confound  i)ie  meaning  wholly. 

To  give  a  common  instance :  ^nh^  simple  question  as  this, 
**  tK)  you  ride  to  town  to-dty  ?''i8  capable  of  no  fewer  than 
Ahst  diS^reni  acceptatiom»,  according  as  the  emphaiia  is  dif- 
iinaUjplwced  oo  tlie  words* 
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If  it  be  proDOonciNi  thus :  ^*  Do  yoic  ride  to  town  to-day  ?" 
the  nswer  may  naturally  be,  '*  No,  we  send  a  servant  iu  our 
stead/' 

If  tbus :  '^  Do  yon  ridt  to  town  to-day  ?"  aosweri  "  No,  we 
intend  to  walk.^ 

^<  Do  yon  ride  to  town  to-day  ?"  ^  No,  we  ride  into  the 
country.** 

**  Do  you  ride  to  town  fo-cby?"  **  No,  but  we  shall  to- 
morrow.** 

In  like  manner,  in  solemn  discourse,  the  whole  force  and 
beauty  of  an  expression  often  depend  on  the  emphatic  word ; 
and  we  may  present  to  the  hearers  quite  difl*ereot  views  of 
the  sentiment,  by  placing  the  emphasis  difl*erently.  Iu  the 
following  words  of  our  Saviour,  observe  in  what  different  lights 
the  thooght  is  placed,  according  as  the  words  are  pronounced. 

^^  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  son  of  man  with  a  kiss  ?^  **  jBe- 
irayest  thou,"  makes  the  reproach  turn  on  the  infamy  of 
treachery.  /*  Betrayest  ^Aou,"  makes  it  rest  upon  Judas's 
connexion  with  his  master.  *<  Betrayest  thoutAe  ion  of  man,** 
rests  it  upon  our  Saviour's  personal  character  and  eminence. 
^*  Betrayest  thou  the  son  of  man  u^  a  kUt  T*  turns  it  upon 
bis  prostituting  the  signal  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  pur* 
pose  of  destruction. 

The  emphasis  often  lies  on  the  word  that  asks  a  question : 
as, ''  rVho  said  so  r  ''  When  will  be  come  r  "^  What  shall  I 
do  r  ''  fVhUker  shall  I  ^o  r  «'  JVkff  dint  thou  weep  V*  And 
when  two  words  are  set  m  contrast,  or  in  opposition  to  one 
another,  they  are  both  emphatic ;  as,  ^'  He  is  the  tyrant^  not 
the  yii^Aer,  of  his  people  /'  ^  His  subjects  fear  him,  but  they 
do  not  love  him.'' 

Some  sentences  are  sq  full  and  comprehensive,  that  almost 
every  word  is  emphatical :  as,  '^  Ye  hills  and  dales,  ve  rivers^ 
woods,  and  plains :"  or,  as  the  emphatic  expostulation  in  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  *^  Why  will  ye  die !"  in  the  latter  short 
sentence,  every  word  is  emphatical ;  and  on  which  ever  word 
we  lay  the  emphasis,  whether  on  the  first,  second,  third,  or 
fourth,  it  strikes  out  a  different  sense,  and  opens  a  new  subject 
of  moving  expostulation. 

Eipphasis  often  falls  not  only  on  single  words,  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  sentence,  but  it  is  frequently  required  to  be 
continued,  with  a  little  variation,  on  two,  and  sometimes 
more  woids  together.  I'he  following  sentences  exemplify 
both  the  parts  of  this  position:  ^  If  you  seek  to  make 
one  rich^  ^^'^  '^  ^^  increoie  his  iiartti  but  todimm$h  Aii 
denreM**  ^  The  Mexican  figures,  or  picture  writing,  repre- 
sent ikUagnf  fhoi  wards :  they  exhibit  magu  to  At  ejfe,  not  Msot 
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As  accent  dienifies  the  syllable  on  which  it  is  laid,  and 
makes  it  more  distioguisbed  by  the  e^  than  the  rest;  so  em* 
pbasis  ennobles  the  word  to  which  it  belongs,  and  presents 
It  in  a  stroneer  light  to  the  understanding.  Were  there  no 
accents,  words  would  be  resolved  into  their  original  syllables : 
were  there  no  emphasis,  sentences  would  be  resolved  into 
their  original  words ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  hearer  would  be 
Vnder  the  painful  necessity,  first,  of  making  out  the  words,  and 
fiterwards,  their  meaning. 

Emphasis  has  been  variously  divided  by  diifexent  writers. 
We  shall  present  the  student  with  a  view  of  some  of  these 
arrangements;  from  which  he  will  probably  derive  clearer 
and  more  comprehensive  ideas  of  the  subject. 

Emphasis  is  said,1Sy  some  of  them,  to  consist  of  two  kinds, 
the  simple,  and  the  complex  emphasis.  Simple,  when  it 
fterves  only  to  point  out  the  plain  meaning  of  any  proposition : 
complex,  when,  besides  the  meaning,  it  marks  also  some  af« 
lection  or  emotion  of  the  mind ;  or  gives  a  meaning  to 
words,  which  they  would  not  have  in  their  usual  acceptation. 
In  the  former  case,  emphasis  is  scarcely  more  than  a  stronger 
accent,  with  little  or  no  change  of  tone ;  when  it  is  complex, 
besides  force,  there  is  always  superadded  a  manifest  change 
of  tone.        ' 

The  following  sentence  contains  an  example  of  simple 
emphasis: 

And  Nathan  said  to  David,  **  Thou  art  the  man."  The 
fsmphasis  on  ihouy  serves  only  to  point  out  the  meaning  of  the 
speaker.  But  in  the  sentence  which  follows,  we  perceive  an 
emotion  of  the  speaker  superadded  to  the  simple  meanipg : 
"  Why  will  ye  die  ?'' 

Emphaas  has  been  further  distinguished  into  the  weaker 
and  stronger  emphasis.  In  the  sentence,  "  Exercise  and  tem« 
perance  strengthen  the  constitution  ;'*  we  perceive  more  force 
dn  the  word  strengthen^  than  on  any  other ;  though  it  is  not 
equal  to  the  stress  which  We  apply  to  the  "Word  indiffereniy  in 
the  following  sentence :  ^^  Exercise  and  temperance  strength- 
en even  an '  indifferent  constitution."  It  is  also  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  words  exercise^  temperance^  constttuiion^  in 
the  last  example  but  one,  are  pronounced  with  greater  force, 
than  the  particles  a/nd  and  the;  and  yet  those  words  cannot 
properly  be  called  empbatical :  for  the  stress  Uiat  is  laid  on 
them,  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  conrey  distinctly  the  mean- 
ing of  each  word. — Frona  these  observations  it  appears,  that 
the  smaller  parts  of  speech,  namely,  the  articles,  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  &c.  are,  in  general,  obscurely  and  feebly  e;L- 
jireaBad;  that  the  substantives,  verbs,  and  more  sienificant 
words,  are  Srmly  and  distinctly  pronounced ;  and  Shat  the 
empbatical  words,  those  which  muktVie  m«amxi|^  ol  ^  ^tv^^ 
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are  pronounced  with  peculiar  stresB  and  energy^  though  varied 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  importaDce. 

Emphasis  has  also  been  divided  into  superior  and  the 
iNr'.RioR  emphasis.  The  superior  emphasis  determines  the 
meaning  of  a  sentence,  with  reference  to  something  said  be- 
fore, presupposed  by  the  author  as  general  knawledge ;  of 
removes  an  ambiguity,  where  a  passage  may  have  more  senses 
than  one.  The  inferior  emphasis  enfareeSf  graeeij  and  enlivens^ 
but  does  not  Jix,  the  meaning  of  any  passage.  The  words 
to  which  this  latter  emphasis  is  given,  are,  in  general,  such  as 
seem  the  most  important  in  the  sentence,  or,  on  other  accounts, 
to  merit  this  distinction.  The  following  passage  will  serve 
to  exemplify  the  superior  emphasis. 

"  Of  man'9  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 

'*  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

'^  Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo,"  &c. 

<<i;^ingbeavn'lyMuder 

Supposiing  that  originally  other  beings  besides  men,  had 
disobeyed  the  commands  of  the  Almig'  ty,  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstance were  wt- II  known  to  us,  there  would  fall  an  empha^ 
sis  upon  the  word  mans  in  the  first  line ;  and  hence  it  would 
be  read  thus : 

"  Of  man^s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit,"  &cc. 

But  if  it  were  a  notorious  truth,  that  mankind  bad  trans- 
gressed in  a  peculiar  manner  more  than  once,  the  emphasis 
would  fall  on  first;  and  the  line  be  read; 

**  Of  man's  first  disobedience,'* 

Again,  admitting  death  (as  was  really  the  case)  to  have 
been  an  un!}eard-of  and  dreadful  punishment,  brought  upon 
man  in  consequence  of  his  transgression ;  on  that  suppositioii 
the  third  line  would  be  read  ; 

''  Brought  death  into  the  world,"  &c. 

But  if  we  were  to  suppose,  that  mankind  knew  there  was 
surb  an  evil  as  death  in  other  regions,  though  the  place  they 
inhabited  had  been  free  from  it  till  their  transgression,  the 
line  would  run  thus: 

'*  Brought  death  mto  the  warld^^  &c. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
inferior  emphasis : 

*^  Many  persons  mistake  the  hve^  for  Xhepradiee  of  virtue.^ 

''  Shall  1  reward  his  services  with  ^e&ood  ?  ShdII  forget 
him  who  cannot  forget  me  9'' 

''  If  his  principles  are  false^  no  apology  from  hims^  can 
make  them  right :  if  founded  in  trutkf  no  cenMiefrom  dh^n 
can  make  them  wwigJ* 
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^  ThcHigh  deep^  yet  dear  ;  thongb  gentle^  jei  ool  duil ; 
*^  Sirong  mihout rage;  witboot  o'er/lMmn^, /«//." 

'^A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues;  an  tnemy^  Lis 
crimes.'*^ 

^'  The  trtVe  man  is  bappv,  when  be  gains  bis  own  approba- 
tion ;  ibe  Jhol^  when  be  gains  that  of  otfiersJ'* 

The  .superior  emphasis,  in  reading  as  in  speaking,  must  be 
determined  entirely  by  tbe  sense  oi  the  passage,  and  aiwmys 
made  aUke  :  but  as  to  tbe  inferior  emphasis,  taste  alone  seema 
to  bare  the  right  of  fixing  its  situation  and  quantity. 

Amons  tbe  number  of  persons,  who  have  had  proper  oppor^ 
funities  oTIearning  to  read,  in  the  best  manner  it  is  aow  taught, 
rery  few  could  be  selected,  who,  in  a  given  instance,  would 
use  the  inferior  emphasis  alike,  either  as  to  place  or  quantity. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  use  scarcely  any  degree  of  it :  anc) 
others  do  not  scruple  to  carry  it  far  beyond  any  thing  to  be 
found  in  common  discourse ;  and  even  sometimes  throw  it 
upon  words  so  tery  trifling  in  themselves,  that  it  is  evidently 
done  with  no  other  riew|  than  to  give  a  greater  variety  to  tbe 
modulation.*  Notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  practice^ 
tberc  are  certainly  proper  boundaries,  within  which  this  empha« 
sis  must  be  restrained,  in  order  to  make  it  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  sound  judgment  and  correct  taste.  It  will  doubtless  have 
diOerent  degrees  of  exertion,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
dezree  of  importance  of  tbe  words  upon  which  it  operates  i 
ana  there  may  be  very  properly  some  variety  in  tbe  use  of  it : 
but  its  application  is  not  arbitrary,  depending  on  tbe  caprice 
of  readers. 

Emphasis,  besides  its  other  offices,  is  the  great  regulator  of 
quantity.  Though  the  quantity  of  our  syllables  is  fixed,  m 
words  separately  pronounced,  yet  it  is  mutable,  when  these 
words  are  ranged  m  sentences ;  the  lone  being  changed  into 
>hort,  the  short  into  long,  according  to  toe  importance  of  tbe 
words  with  regard  to  meanine :  and  as  it  is  by  eipphasis  only, 
that  the  meanmg  can  be  pomted  out,  emphasis  must  be  tbe 
regulator  of  tbe  quantity.  A  few  examples  will  make  this 
pomt  very  evident. 

PleasM  (hofi  shalt  hear — and  learn  the  secret  power,  &c. 
PleasM  tlioQ  shalt  hear— and  thou  alone  shalt  hear — 
Pleas'd  thou  shalt  hear — in  spite  of  them  shalt  bear — 
PIeas*d  thou  shSlIt  hear — though  not  behdld  the  fair — 

In  the  first  of  these  instances,  tbe  words  pUas^d  and  hiar^ 
being  equally  emphatical,  are  botb  long ;  whilst  tbe  two  iii« 

*  By  modulation  is  meant  that  pleasing  variety  of  voice,  which  it  percdved  in 
titteriof  a  sentence,  and  which,  in  its  nature,  is  perfectlr  distinct  from  emphasis 
And  the  tonoi  of  emotion  afld  passion.    The  youw  reader  shoild  he  Teir  careful 

io  render  km  HiodiiJatioo  cmvtct  tad  easy  ;  aad,  fir  this  parptie)  thotdd  fane  \ft 

opoa  di€  model  of  the  moitjiididoai  ukdagcuiu  f^odtecK 
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termediate  words,  Iftov  aad  skilt^  being  rapidly  pasted  orer, 
ts  the  sense  demaodsy  are  reduced  to  a  short  quantity. 

In  the  second  instance,  the  word  tfiok  by  being  the  most 
important,  obtains  the  chief,  or  rather  the  sole  emphasis ;  and 
thus,  it  is  not  only  restored  to  its  natural  lone  quantity,  but  ob- 
tains from  emphasis  a  still  greater  degree  of  length,  than  when 
pronounced  in  its  separate  state.  This  greater  degree  of 
length,  is  compensated  by  the  diminution  of  quantity  in  the 
words  ti/ec»'i2  and  hear^  which  are  sounded  shorter  than  in  the 
preceding  instance.  The  word  thalt  still  continues  short* 
ilere  we  may  also  observe,  that  though  thou  is  long  in  the  first 
part  of  the  verse,  it  becomes  short  when  repeated  in  the 
second,  on  account  of  the  more  forcible  emphasis  belonging 
lo  the  word  aUne  which  follows  it. 

In  the  third  instance,  the  word  shalt  having  the  emphasis, 
obtains  a  long  quantity.  And  though  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
long the  sound  of  this  word,  as  it  ends  in  a  pure  mute,  yet  iu 
this,  as  in  all  similar  instances,  the  additional  quantity  is  to  be 
made  out  by  a  rest  of  the  voice,  proportioned  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  word.  In  this  instance,  we  may  also  observe, 
ttat  the  word  ihalt^  reoeated  in  the  second  part  of  the  Hne, 
is  reduced  again  to  a  snort  quantity. 

In  the  fourth  instance,  the  word  hiar  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  word  hehdli^  in  the  latter  part  of  toe  line,  obtains  from 
the  sense  the  chief  emphasis^  and  a  proportionate  length. 
The  words  thoa  and  ihaU^  are  again  redHiced  to  short  quan- 
tities; and  the  wordp/eot'd  lends  some  of  the  time  which  it 
possessed,  to  the  more  important  word  hear. 

From  these  instances,  it  is  evident,  that  the  quantity  of  oer 
ayllables  is  not  fixed ;  but  eovemed  by  emphasia.-— To  ob* 
serve  a  due  measurement  oi  time,  on  all  occasions,  is  doubt- 
less very  difficult ;  but  by  instruction,  attention,  and  practice, 
the  difficulty  may  be  overcome. 

Eknphasis  changes,  not  only  the  quantity  of  words  and  syl- 
lables, but  also,  in  particular  cases,  the  seat  of  the  accent 
This  is  demonstrable  from  the  following  examples :  ^  He 
shall  Mcrease,  but  I  shall  <(^rease."  *'  There  is  a  difference 
between  giving  and  /drgiving."  ^'  In  thb  species  of  compo- 
sition /itoisibitity  is  much  more  essential  than  probability.'' 
In  these  examples,  the  emphasis  rcquirat  the  accent  to  be 
placed  on  syllables,  to  which  it  does  not  commonly  belong. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  empha- 
sis^ the  great  mle,  and  indeed  the  oofy  rule,  possible  to  be 
given,  is,  that  the  speaker  or  reader  study  to  attain  a  just 
conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  tbe  sentiments  wbieli  he 
is  to  pronoancor  For  to  lay  the  emphasis  with  exact  ftiy^ 
prietj,  isAGOMlaniexeKfae0f  goodacnsewdrnttetAm*   \^ 
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18  far  from  beioc  an  iocoosiderable  attainment.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  trius  of  a  true  and  just  taste ;  and  must  arise 
from  feeiine  delicately  ourselves,  and  from  judging  accuratelji 
of  what  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feelings  of  others. 

There  is  one  error,  against  which  it  is  particularly  proper 
to  caution  the  learner;  namely,  that  of  multiplying  emphatic 
cal  words  too  much.  It  is  only  by  a  prudent  reserve  in  the 
use  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any  weight.  If  they 
recur  too  often ;  if  a  speaker  or  reader  attempts  to  render 
erery  thing  which  be  expresses  of  high  importance,  by  a 
multitude  of  strong  emphasis,  we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  re- 
gard to  them.  To  crowd  every  sentence  with  emphatical 
words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a  book  with  Italic 
characters,  which,  as  to  effect,  is  just  the  same  as  to  use  no 
such^distinctions  at  all. 

Section  4. 
Of  Pauses. 

Pauses  or  rests,  ia  speaking  and  reading,  are 
a  total  cessation  of  the  voice  during  a  perceptible, 
and,  in  manj  cases,  a  measurable  space  of  time. 

• 

Pauses  are  equally  necessary  to  the  speaker,  and  the  hear* 
er.  Td  the  speaker  that  he  may  take  breath,  without  which 
he  cannot  proceed  far  in  delivery ;  and  that  be  may,  by  these 
temporary  rests^  relieve  the  organs  of  speech,  which  otherwise 
would  be  soon  tired  by  continued  action :  to  the  bearer,  that 
the  ear  also  may  be  relieved  from  the  fatigue,  which  it  would 
otherwise  endure  from  a  continuity  of  sound ;  and  that  the 
understanding  may  have  suflScienttime  to  mark  the  distinction 
of  sentences,  and  their  several  members. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses:  first,  emphatical  pauses; 
and  next,  such  as  mark  the  distinctions  of  the  sense.  An  em- 
phatical pause  is  made,  after  something  has  been  said  of  pe- 
culiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  desire  to  fix  the  hearer's 
attention.  Sometimes,  before  such  a  thing  is  said,  we  usher 
it  in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such  pauses.have  the  same 
effect  as  a  strong  emphasis ;  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules ; 
especially  to  the  caution  just  now  ^iven,  of  not  repeating 
them  too  frequently.  For  as  they  excite  uncommon  attention, 
and  of  course  raise  expectation,  if  the  importance  of  the 
matter  is  not  fully  answerable  to  such  expectation,  they  oc- 
casion  disappointment  and  disgust. 

But  the  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  pauses,  is,  to 
mark  Ifie  divJsioQS  of  die  sense,  and  al  the  same  time  to  allow 
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the  speaker  to  draw  his  breath ;  and  the  proper  and  delicate 
adjustment  of  such  pauses,  is  one  of  the  most  nice  and  difficult 
articlea  of  delivery.  In  all  reading,  and  public  speaking,  the 
management  of  the  breath  requires  a  good  deal  of  care,  so  as 
not  to  oblige  us  to  divide  words  from  one  another,  which 
have  80  intimate  a  connexion,  ^hat  they  oogbt  to  be  pi-o* 
nounced  with  the  same  breath,  and  without  tbe  least  separa- 
tion. Many  sentences  are  miserably  mangled,  and  the  force 
of  the  emphasis  totally  lost,  by  the  divisions  being  made  in  the 
wrong  place.  To  avoid  this,  every  one,  while  he  is  speaking, 
or  readmg,  should  be  very  careful  to  provide  a  full  supply  of 
breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine, 
that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the  end  of  a  period, 
when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  easily  be  gathered 
at  the  intervals  of  tbe  period,  when  the  voice  is  only  suspend- 
ed for  a  moment ;  and,  by  this  management,  one  may  always 
have  a  sufficient  stock  for  carrying  on  tbe  longest  sentence, 
without  improper  interruptions. 

Pauses  in  reading  and  public  discourse,  must  be  formed 
upon  the  manner  in  wliich  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordinary, 
sensible  conversation  ;  and  not  upon  the  stiff  artificial  manner 
which  we  acquire,  from  reading  books  according  to  the  com- 
mon punctuation.  It  will  by  no  mesons  be  sufficient  to  attend 
to  the  points  used  in  printing  ;  for  these  are  far  from  marking 
aU  the  pauses  which  ought  to  be  made  in  speakine.  A  me- 
chanical attention  to  these  resting-places,  has  perhaps  been 
one  cause  of  monotony,  by  leading  the  reader  to  a  similar 
tone  at  every  stop,  and  a  uniform  cadence  at  every  period. 
The  primary  use  of  points  is,  to  assist  the  reader  in  discerning 
the  grammatical  construction  ;  and  it  is  only  as  a  secondary 
object,  that  they  regulate  his  pronunciation. 

To  render  pauses  pleasing  and  expressive,  they  must  not 
only  be  made  in  tbe  right  place,  but  also  accompanied  with  a 
proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of  these  pauses  is 
intimated ;  much  more  than  by  tbe  length  of  them,  which 
can  seldom  be  exactly  measured*  Sometimes  it  is  only  a 
slight  and  simple  suspension  of  voice  that  is  proper ;  some- 
times a  degree  of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required  :  and 
sometimes  that  peculiar  tone  and  cadence  which  denote  the 
sentence  to  be  finished.  In  all  these  cases,  we  are  to  regulate 
ourselves,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in  which  nature 
teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earnest  dis- 
course with  others. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  suspendine  pause  should  be 
used  when  the  sense  is  incomplete ;  and  the  closing  pause, 
when  it  is  finished.    But  there  are  phrases,  in  which,  tnough 

Vol.  T.  I  i 
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the  sense  is  not  completed,  the  voice  takes  the  closing,  rather 
than  the  suspendiog  pause ;  and  others,  in  which  the  sentence 
finishes  by  the  pause  of  suspension. 

The  closing  pause  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  fall  of 
the  voice,  or  cadence,  with  which  many  readers  uniformly 
finish  a  sentence.  Nothing  is  more  destnicti?e  of  propriety 
And  energy  than  this  habit.  The  tones  and  inflectiojns  of  thte 
voice  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  ought  to  be  di?er8ified,  ac* 
cording  to  the  general  nature  of  the  discourse,  and  the  par^ 
ticular  construction  and  meaning  of  the  sentence.  In  plain 
narrative,  and  especially  in  argumentation,  a  small  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  relate  a  fact,  or  maintain  an  argu- 
ment, in  conversation,  will  show,  that  it  is  frequently  more 
proper  to  raise  the  voice,  than  to  let  it  fall^  at  the  end  nf  a 
sentence*  Some  sentences  are.  so  constructed,  that  the  last 
words  require  a  stronger  emphasis  than  any  of  the  preceding ; 
while  others  admit  of  being  closed  with  a  soft  and  genUe 
sound.  Where  there  is  nothing  in  the  sense  which  requires 
the  last  sound  to  be  elevated  or  emphatical,  an  easy  fall,  suf** 
ficient  to  show  that  the  sense  is  finished,  will  be  proper.  And 
in  pathetic  pieces,  especially  those  of  the  plaintive,  tender,  or 
solemn  kind,  the  tone  of  the  passion  will  often  require  a  stOl 
greater  cadence  of  the  voice.  The  best  method  of  correct- 
mg  a  uniform  cadence,  Is  frequently  to  read  edect  ientence$f 
in  which  the  style  is  pointed,  and  in  which  atUiiheaes  are  frer 
quently  introduced ;  and  argumentative  pieces,  or  such  ae 
abound  with  interrogatives,  or  earnest  exclamation. 

Section  5. 

Of  Tones. 

Tqne^  are  different  both  from  emphasis  and 
pauses  ;  consisting  of  the  modulation  of  the  voice, 
the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ, 
in  the  expression  of  our  sentiments. 

Emphasis  affects  particular  words  and  phrases,  with  a 
degree  of  tone  or  inflection  of  the  voice  ;  but  tones,  pecqlir 
arly  so  called,  affect  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  sometimes  evett 
the  whole  of  a  discourse. 

To  show  the  use  and  necessity  of  tones,  we  need  only  ob?* 
serve,  that  the  mind,  in  communicating  its  ideas,  is  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  anxietpr^  emotion,  or  agitation,  from  the  different 
eMeet§  which  those  ideas  produce  in  the  speaker.     Now  the 
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end  of  saeh  eomnmiiication  being,  not  merely  to  lay  open 
the  ideas,  but  also  the  different  feelings  which  they  excite  in 
him  who  utters  them,  there  must  be  other  st^s  than  words, 
to  manifest  those  feelings ;  as  words  uttered  m  a  monotonous 
manner,  can  represent  only  a  similar  state  of  mind,  perfectly 
free  from  all  actiyi^  or  emotion.  As  the  communication  oif 
these  internal  feeliogs,  was  of  much  more  consequence  in  our 
social  intercourse,  than  the  mere  conveyance  of  ideas^  the 
Author  of  our  being  did  not,  as  in  that  conveyance,  leave  the 
invention  of  the  language  of  emotion,  to  man ;  but  impressed 
it  himself  upon  our  nature,  io  the  same  manner  as  he  has 
done  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  world ;  all  of  which 
express  their  various  feelings,  by  various  tones.  Ours  indeed| 
from  the  superior  rank  that  we  hold,  are  in  a  high  dej^ree 
more  comprehensive;  as  there  is  not  an  act  of  the  mmd, 
an  exertion  of  the  fancy,  or  an  emotion  of  the  heart,  which 
has  not  its  peculiar  tone,  or  note  of  the  voice,  by  which  it  is 
to  be  expressed  ;  and  which  is  suited  exactiy  to  the  decree 
of  internal  feeling.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  proper  use  of  these 
tones,  that  the  hfe,  spirit,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  delivery 
consist 

An  extract  from  the  beautiful  lamentation  of  David  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  what  iias 
been  said  on  this  subject. — **  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain 
upon  thy  high  places.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  Tell  it 
not  in  Gath  ;  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  :  lest 
the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice  ;  lest  the  daughters  of 
the  uncircumcised  triumph.  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there 
be  no  dew,  nor  rajn  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings :  for  there 
the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  away ;  the  shield 
ofSauU  as  tboueb  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil  !'*  The 
first  of  these  divisions  expresses  sorrow  and  lamentation  ; 
therefore  the  note  is  low.  The  next  contains  a  spiriteii  cum* 
mand,  and  should  be  pronounced  much  higher.  The  other 
sentence,  in  which  he  makes  a  pathetic  address  to  tbe  moun- 
tains where  his  friends  were  slain,  must  be  expressed  in  a 
note  quite  different  from  the  two  former ;  not  so  low  as  tbe 
first,  nor  so  high  as  tbe  second,  in  a  manly,  firm,  and  yet 
plaintive  tone.^ 

This  correct  and  natural  language  of  the  emotions^  is  not 
so  difficult  to  be  attained,  as  most  readers  seem  to  imagine. 
If  W0  enter  into  the  spirit  of  tbe  author's  sentiments,  as  weU 

^Hcrrin. 
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as  into  the  meaning  of  bis  words,  we  shall  not  fail  lo  deliver, 
the  words  in  properly  varied  tones.  For  there  are  few  peo- 
ple, who  speak  English  without  a  provincial  tone,  that  have 
not  an  accurate  use  of  emphasis,  pauses,  and  tones,  when  they 
Utter  their  sentiments  in  earnest  discourse :  and  the  reason 
that  they  have  not  the  same  use  of  them,  in  reading  aloud  the 
sentiments  of  others,  may  be  traced  to  the  very  deiective  igid 
erroneous  method,  in  which  the  art  of  reading  is  taught ; 
whereby  all  the  various,  natural,  expressive  tones  of  speech, 
are  suppressed,  and  a  few  artificial,  unmeaning,  reading  notes, 
are  suostituted  for  them. 

But  when  we  recommend  to  readers,  an  attention  to  the 
tone  and  language  of  eibotions,  we  must  be  understood  to  do 
it  with  proper  limitation.  Moderation  is  necessary  in  this 
point,  as  it  is  in  other  things.  For  when  reading  becomes 
strictly  imitative,  it  assumes  a  theatrical  manner,  and  must 
be  highly  improper,  as  well  as  give  oflence  to  the  hearers ;  be- 
cause it  is  inconsistent  with  that  delicacy  and  modesty,  which, 
on  all  occasions^  are  indispensable. 

CHAPTER  11. 

OF   VeUSlFICATlON. 

AS  there  are  few  persons  who  do  not  sometimes  read  poet- 
ical composition,  it  seems  necessary  to  give  the  student  some 
idea  of  that  part  of  grammar,  which  explains  the  principles  of 
versification  ;  that,  in  reading  poetry,  he  may  be  the  better 
able  to  judge  of  its  correctness,  and  relish  its  beauties.  When 
this  lively  mode  of  exhibiting  nature  and  sentiment,  is  per- 
fectly chaste,  it  is  often  found  to  be  highly  interesting  ana  in- 
structive. 

Versification  is  tbe  arrangement  of  a  certain 
number  and  variety  of  syllables,  according  to  certain 
laws. 

Rhyme  is  the  correspondence  of  the  last  sound 
of  one  verse,  to  the  last  sound  or  syllable  of  another. 

Feet  and  pauses  are  fhe  constituent  parts  of  verse.     We  shall 

consider  theBC  separately. 

OF   POETICAL   FEET. 

A  certain  number  of  syllables  connected,  form  a  foot 

They  are  called /ed/,  because  it  is  by  their  aid  that  the  voice, 

JUf  it  were,  steps  along  through  the  verse  in  a  measured  pace ; 
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and  it  is  accessary  that  the  syllables  which  mark  this  regular 
muvement  of  the  Toicey  should,  in  some  mauDer,  be  distin* 
guisbed  from  the  others.  This  distiuction  was  made  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  by  dividing  their  syllables  into  long  and 
short,  and  ascertaining  their  quantity,  by  an  exact  proportion 
of  time  in  sounding  them  ;  the  long  being  to  the  short,  as  two 
to  one ;  and  the  long  syllables,  bfsing  thus  the  more  importanti 
marked  the  movement.  In  English,  syllables  are  divided  into 
accented  and  unaccented ;  and  the  accented  syllables  being 
as  stronsly  dbtinguished  from  the  unaccented^  by  the  peculiar 
stress  01  the  voice  upon  them,  are  equally  capable  of  marking 
the  movement,  and  pointing  out  the  regular  paces  of  the  voice, 
as  the  long  syllables  were  by  their  quantity,  among  the  Ro* 
mans* 

When  the  feet  are  formed  by  an  accent  on  vowels,  they  are 
exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  ancient  feet,  and  have  the 
same  just  quantity  in  their  syllables.  So  that,  in  this  respec^ 
we  have  all  that  the  ancients  had,  and  something  which  tbeT 
had  not.  We  have  in  fact  duplicates  of  each  foot,  yet  with 
such  a'  diSereace,  as  to  fit  them  for  different  purposes,  to  be 
applied  at  our  pleasure. 

Every  foot  has,  from  nature,  powers  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
it  is  upon  the  knowledge  and  rightapplicationof  these  powers, 
that  the  pleasure  and  effect  of  numbers  chiefly  depeno* 

All  feet  used  in  poetry  consist  either  of  two,  or  of  three 
syllables ;  and  are  reducible  to  eight  kinds ;  four  pf  two  syl* 
lables,  and  four  of  three,  as  follows : 

DISSYLLABLE.  TRISVLLilBLE. 

A  Trochee  -  w  A  Dactyl  -  o  \^ 

An  Iambus  w  -  An  Amphibrach  wr  -  u 

A  Spondee  —  An  Anapaest  w  w  - 

A  Pyrrhic  o  w  A  Tribrach  www 

A  Trochee  has  the  first  syllable  accented,  and  the  last  im- 
accented  :  as,  ^*  Hateful,  pettish." 

An  Iambus  has  the  first  syllable  unaccented,  and  the  laH 
accented :  as,  ^'  Betray,  consist." 

A  Spondee  has  both  the  words  or  syllables  accented :  as, 
*'  The  pale  moon." 

A  Pyrrhic  has  both  the  words  or  syllables  unaccented :  aa, 

"  On  the  tall  tree." 

A  Dactyl  has  the  first  syllable  accentedi  and  the  two  latter 
unaccented :  as,  "  Labpurer  p6nibW* 
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Ad  Amphibrach  has  the  first  and  last  syUables  unaccented : 
md  the  middle  one  accented :  as,  ^*  Delightful,  domestic." 

An  Anapsst  has  the  two  first  syllables  unaccented,  and  the 
last  accented :  as,  '^  Contravene,  acquiesce." 

A  Tribrach  has  also  its  syllables  unaccented ;  as,  *'  Numera- 
ble, c6nquerable.*' 

Some  of  these  feet  may  be  denominated  principal  feet ;  as 
pieces  of  poetry  may  be  wholly,  or  chiefly  formed  of  any  of 
them.  Such  are  the  Iambus,  Trochee,  Dactyl,  and  Anapsst. 
"The  others  ma^r  be  termed  secondary  feet ;  because  their  chief 
use  is  to  diversify  the  numbers,  and  to  improve  the  verse. 

We  shall  first  explain  the  nature  of  the  principal  feet. 

IAMBIC  verses  may  be  divided  into  several  species,  ac* 
ending  to  the  number  of  feet  or  syllables  of  whico  they  are 
composed. 

1.  The  shortest  form  of  the  Enelish  Iambic  consbts  of  an 
Iambus,  with  an  additional  short  syliable :  as. 

Disdaining, 
Complaining, 
Consenting, 
Repenting. 

We  bare  no  poem  of  this  measure,  but  it  may  be  met  with  in 
ttanxas.  The  Iambus,  with  this  addition,  coincides  with  the 
Amphibrach. 

2.  The  second  form  of  our  Iambic,  is  also  too  short  to  be 
continued  through  any  great  number  of  lines.  It  consists  of 
two  Iambuses. 

What  place  is  here ! 
What  scenes  appear ! 
To  me  the  rose 
No  longer  glows. 

It  sometimes  takes,  or  may  take,  an  additional  short  syllable  : 

Upon  a  mountain 
Beside  a  fountain. 

3.  The  third  form  consists  of  three  Iambuses. 

In  places  f&r  or  near, 
Or  famous  or  obscure. 
Where  wholesome  is  the  air. 
Or  wbere  ihe  mo«t  im^\it«. 
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It  fometimes  admits  of  an  additional  short  syllable :  as. 
Our  hearts  no  ISoger  langiiish. 

4.  Th€  fourth  form  b  made  up  of  four  Iambuses. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  Sjge, 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 

5.  The  fifth  species  of  English  lambici  consists  of  J!m 
Iambuses. 

How  lov'd,  how  valiiM  once  avails  thee  n5t, 
To  whom  related*  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee ; 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be. 


mae  to-day,  *tis  madness  to  defir ; 
Next  day  theotal  precedent  will  plead; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 

This  is  called  the  Heroic  measure.  In  its  simplest  form  it 
consists  of  five  Iambuses;  but  by  the  admission  of  other  feet^ 
as  Trochees,  Dactyls,  Anapests,  tec.  it  is  capable  of  many 
varieties.  Indeed,  most  or  the  English  common  measures 
may  be  varied  in  the  same  way,  as  weU  as  by  the  different 
position  of  their  pauses. 

6.  The  sixth  form  of  our  Iambic,  is  commonly  called  tb« 
Alexandrine  measure.    It  consists  of  six  Iambuses. 

For  th5u  art  but  of  dust ;  be  humble  and  be  wise.  v 

The  Alexandrine  is  sometimes  introduced  into  heroic  rhyme ; 
and  when  used  sparingly,  and  with  judgment,  occasions  an 
agreeable  variety. 

The  seas  shall  waste^the  skksin  sm6ke  dec&yi 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  fix'd  his  word,  hb  saving  pow'r  remains : 
Thy  realm  for  eter  kutSf  thy  otrni  Messiah  reigns* 

7.  The  seventh  and  last  form  of  our  Iambic  measure,  is 
made  up  of  setfen  Iambuses. 

The  Lord  descended  from  above,  and  bow'd  the  heavens  high. 

This  was  anciently  written  in  one  line ;  but  it  is  now  brokea 
into  two;  the  first  contaimng  four  feel,  and  tht  tfecond  tbxt!^  v 
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When  all  Xnj  mercies,  O  my  G5d  ! 

Mj  rising  soul  surveys, 
iWosported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  prabe* 

In  all  these  measures,  the  accents  are  to  be  placed  on  eveii 
^  syllables ;  and  every  line  considered  by  itself,  is,  in  general, 
more  melodious,  as  this  rule  is  more  strictly  observed. 

TROCHAIC  verse  is  of  several  kinds. 

1.  The  shortest  Trochaic  verse  in  our  language,  consists  of 
one  Trochee  and  a  long  syllable. 

Tumult  cease, 
Sink  to  peace. 

This  measure  is  defective  in  dignity,  anii  can  seldom  be  used 
on  serious  occasions. 

2.  The  second  English  form  of  the  Trochaic  consists  of 
two  feet ;  and  is  likewise  so  brief^  (hat  it  is  rarely  used  for  any 
very  serious  purpose. 

On  the  mountain 
By  a  fountain. 

It  sometimes  contains  two  feet  of  trocbeesi  with  an  additional 
long  syllable :  as, 

In  the  days  old 
Fables  plainly  told. 

3.  The  third  species  consists  of  three  trochees :  as, 

When  our  hearts  are  mourning : 

•r  of  three  trochees,  with  an  additional  long  syllable  :  a^^ 

Restless  mortals  t5il  for  nought ; 
Bliss  in  vain  from  earth  id  sought ; 
Bliss,  a  native  of  the  sky, 
Never  wanders.    Mortals,  try; 
There  you  cannot  seek  in  vain ; 
For  to  seek  her  is  to  gain. 

4.  The  fourth  Trochaic  species  consists  ot/our  trochees :  as, 

Roood  ib  rSars  the  Um^st  \5\xd€c» 
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This  form  may  take  an  additiooal  loog  syllabje,  as  follows : 

Idle  after  diDoer  in  bis  chair, 
Sara  farmer,  ruddy,  fat,  and  fair. 

But  this  measure  is  very  uncommon. 

5.  The  fifUi  Trochaic  species  is  likewise  uncommon.  It  is 
composed  oi  Jive  trochees. 

All  that  walk  on  foot  or  ride  in  chariots. 
All  that  dwell  in  palaces  or  garrets. 

6.  The  sixth  form  of  the  English  Trochaic  consists  of  tix 
trochees :  as, 

On  a  mountain,  stretch'd  beneath  a  hoary  willow, 
Lay  a  shepherd  swain,  and  view'd  the  rolling  billow. 

This  seems  to  be  the  longest  Trochaic  line  that  our  lan- 
guage admits. 

In  all  these  Trochaic  measures,  the  accent  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  odd  syllables. 

The  DACTYLIC  measure  bein^  very  uncommon,  we  diatt 
give  only  one  example  of  one  species  of  it : 

From  the  15w  pleasure  of  this  fallen  natiire, 
Rise  we  to  higher,  &c. 

ANAP^STIC  verses  are  divided  into  several  species* 

1.  The  shortest  anapaestic  verse  must  be  a  ni^U  ana« 
paest:  as, 

But  in  vain, 
They  complain. 

This  measure  is,  however,  ambinous;  for,  by  laying  tb« 
stress  of  the  voice  on  the  first  and  third  syllables,  we  might 
make  a  trochaic.  And  therefore  the  first  and  simplest  form 
of  our  genuine  Anapaestic  verse,  is  made  up  of  two  Ana* 
p«ts:  as, 

But  his  courage  'gin  fail^ 
For  no  arts  could  avail* 

This  form  admits  of  an  additional  short  i^llable^ 
Vol.  I.  K  k 
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Then  bis  courage  'gin  fail  biniy 
For  BO  arts  could  avail  bim. 

2.  Tbe  second  species  consists  of  three  Anapaests. 

0  ye  woods;  spread  your  branches  apace ; 
1*0  your  deepest  recesses  1  fly  ; 

1  would  bide  wiib  tbe  beasts  of  the  chase  ; 

I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  measure,  and  much  used^  both  in 
solemn  and  cheerful  subjects. 

3.  Tbe  third  kind  of  the  English  Anapaestic,  consists  of 
four  Anapests. 

May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway; 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  life  wears  away. 

This  measure  will  admit  of  a  short  syllable  at  the  end :  as, 

On  the  warm  cheek  of  y5utb»  smiles  and  r6ses  are  blending. 

The  preceding  are  the  different  kinds  of  the  principal  feet, 
in  their  more  simple  forms.  They  are  capable  of  numerous 
variations,  by  the  intermixture  of  those  feet  with  each  other ; 
and  by  the  admission  of  the  secondary  feet. 

We  have  observed,  that  English  verse  is  composed  of  feet 
formed  by  accent ;  and  that  when  the  accent  falls  on  vowels, 
the  feet  are  equivalent  to  those  formed  by  quantity.  That 
the  student  may  clearly  perceive  thb  difference,  we  shall  pro* 
duce  a  specimen  of  each  kind. 

O'er  heaps  of  ruins  stalk'd  the  stately  hind. 

Here  we  see  tbe  accent  is  upon  the  vowel  in  each  second 
iyllable.  In  tbe  following  line,  we  shall  find  tbe  same  Iambic 
movement,  but  formed  by  accent  on  consonants,  except  the 
last  syllable. 

Then  r&tling,  crisbing  tbdnder  down. 

Here  the  time  of  the  short  accented  syllables,  is  compen- 
sated by  a  short  pause,  at  the  end  of  each  word  to  which  they 
belong. 

We  npw  proceed  to  show  the  manner  in  which  poetry  is 
varied  and  improved,  by  the  admiasiQQ  of  leeondary  feet  into 
Jisf  eompositioa. 
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Hdmraring,  and  with  bim  ied  the  thadea  of  night. 
Tbe  first  foot  here  is  a  Dactyl ;   the  rest  are  Iambics. 

O'er  minj  a  froseOy  many  a  fiery  Alp. 
Tbis  line  contains  three  Amphibracbs  mixed  with  Iambic^. 

Innumerable  before  th'  Almighty's  throne. 
Here,  in  the  second  foot,  we  find  a  Tribrach. 

Se^  the  bold  youth  strain  <ip  the  threatening  steep. 

In  this  line,  the  first  foot  is  a  Trochee ;  the  second  a  genu- 
ine Spodee  by  quantity ;  the  third  a  Spondet  by  accent 

In  tbe  following  line,  the  first  foot  is  a  Pyrrhic,  the  second 
a  Spondee. 

That  5n  weak  wings  from  far  pursues  your  flight. 

From  the  preceding  riew  of  English  versification,  we  may 
see  what  a  copious  stock  of  materials  it  possesses.  For  we 
are  not  only  allowed  the  use  of  all  the  ancient  poetic  feet,  ia 
our  heroic  measure,  but  we  have,  as  before  observed,  dupli- 
cates of  each,  agreeine  in  movement,  though  difieriog  in  mea- 
sure,"*^  and  which  make  different  impressions  on  the  ear ;  an 
opulence  peculiar  to  our  language,  and  which  may  be  the 
source  of  a  boundless  variety. 


OF   POETICAL  PAUSep, 

There  are  two  sorts  of  pauses,  one  for  sense,  and  one  for 
melody,  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  The  former  may 
be  called  sent^nttalf  the  latter,  harmaiUc  pauses. 

The  sentential  pauses  are  those  which  are  known  to  us  by, 
the  name  of  stops,  and  which  have  names  given  them ;  as  the 
comma,  semicolon,  colon,  and  period. 

•  Movtmeot  tad  Bieuure  are  thai  diiritifniihH.  Mpvtmmi  ciprmei  the  pr»> 
grenive  order  of  sounds,  whether  from  ttrooff  to  weak,  from  Xoty  to  short,  or 


% 
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The  bariaooic  pauses  may  be  subdivided  into  tbe  Jinal 
pause  and  tbe  ccBsural  pause.  These  sometimes  coincide  witb 
tbe  sentential  pause,  sometimes  bave  an  independent  state, 
tbat  is,  exist  wbere  tbere  is  no  stop  in  tbe  sense. 

Tbe  final  pause  takes  place  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  line,  closes 
tbe  verse,  and  marks  the  measure  :  tbe  cssural  divides  it  into 
equal  or  unequal  parts. 

Tbe  final  pause  preserves  tbe  melody,  without  interfering 
with  tbe  sense.  For  the  pause  itself  perfectly  marks  the 
bound  of  the  metre ;  and  being  made  only  by  a  suspension  of 
tbe  voice,  not  by  any  change  of  note,  it  can  never  afi*ect  tbe 
sense.  This  is  not  tbe  only  advantage  gained  to  numbers, 
by  this  final  paus6  or  stop  of  suspension.  It  also  prevents  that 
monotony,  tnat  sameness  of  note  at  the  end  of  lines,  which, 
however  pleasing  to  a  rude,  is  disgusting  to  a  delicate  ear. 
For  as  this  final  pause  has  no  peculiar  note  of  its  own,  but 
always  takes  tbat  which  belongs  to  tbe  preceding  word,  it 
changes  continually  .with  the  matter,  and  is  as  various  as  tbe 
sense. 

.  It  is  tbe  final  pause  which  alone,  on  many  occasions,  marks 
tbe  diflTerence  between  prose  and  verse :  which  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  arragement  of  a  few  poetical  lines. 

^  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  tbe  fruit  of  tbat  forbid- 
den tree,  whose  mortal  taste  blrouebt  death  into  tbe  world, 
and  all  our  wo,  with  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man  restore 
us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat,  sing  heavenly  muse !" 

A  stranger  to  tbe  poem  would  not  easily  discover  that  this 
is  verse ;  but  would  take  it  for  poetical  prose.  By  properly 
adjusting  the  final  pipse,  w^  shall  restore  tbe  passage  to  its 
true  state  of  verse. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  tbe  fruit 
Of  tbat  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  heavenly  muse ! 

These  examples  show  tbe  necessity  of  reading  blank  verse, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  every  line  sensible  to  the  ear : 
for,  what  is  the  use  of  n^elody,  or  for  what  end  has  the  poet 
composed  in  verse,  if,  in  reading  bis  lines,  we  suppress  bis 
numbers,  by  omitting  tbe  final  pause ;  and  degrade  them,  by 
our  pronunciation,  into  mere  prose  ? 

The  Caesura  is  commonly  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sii^tb  syl- 
IsbJe  of  heroic  verse. 
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On  the  fourth  syllable,  or  at  the  end  of  the  second  foot : 


The  silver  eel"  in  shining  Tolumes  roIPd, 

The  yellow  carp"  in  scales  bedropp'd  with  gold. 

On  the  fifth  syllable,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  third  foot :  as^ 

Round  broken  columns''  clasping  ivy  twin'd, 
0*er  heaps  of  ruin''  stalk'd  the  stately  hind. 

On  the  sixth  syllable,  or  at  the^end  of  the  third  foot : 

Oh  say  what  stranger  cause''  yet  unexplor'd, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle"  reject  a  lord. 


A  line  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  by  two  cassuras: 


as. 


Outstretch'd  he  lay''  on  the  cold  ground''  and  oft" 
Look'd  up  to  bea/n. 

There  is  another  mode  of  dividing  lines,  well  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  couplet,  by  introducing  semi-pauses,  which  di» 
▼ide  the  line  into  four  pauses.  This  semi-pause  may  be  call* 
ed  a  demi-caswa. 

The  following  lines  admit  of,  and  exemplify  it. 

Glows'  while  he  reads''  but  trembles'  as  he  writes. 
Reason'  the  card"  but  passion'  is  the  eale. 
Rides'  in  the  whirlwind"  and  directs'  the  storm. 


OF  MELODY,  BARMONT,  AND  KXPRESSION. 

Hating  shown  the  general  nature  of  feet  and  pauses,  the 
constituent  parts  of  verse,  we  shall  now  point  out,  more  parti- 
cularly, their  use  and  importance. 

Melody,  harmony,  and  expression,  are  the  three  great  ob- 
jects of  poetic  numbers.  By  melody,  is  meant,  a  pleasing 
cflbct  produced  on  the  ear,  from  an  apt  arrangement  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  verse,  according  to  the  laws  of  measure 
and  movement.  By  harmony,  an  effect  produced  by  an  ac^ 
tion  of  the  mind,  in  comparing  the  different  members  of  a 
verse  with  each  other,  and  perceiving  a  due  and  beautiful 
proportion  between  them.    By  expression,  aucVi  %  cWvd^  isA 
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arrangement  of  the  constitaent  parts  of  verse,  as  serve  to  en- 
force and  illustrate«tlie^thought  or  the  sentiment. 

We  shall  consider  each  of  these  three  objects  in  versifica- 
tion^  both  with  respect  to  the  feet  and  the  pauses* 

* 

1st,  With  regard  to  melody,  - 

'  From  the  examples  which  we  have  given  of  verses  composed 
in  all  the  principal  feet,  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  melody  is  found  in  each  of  them,  though  in  diflerent 
degrees.  Verses  made  up  of  pure  Iambics  have  an  excellent 
melody.  i 

'  That  the  final  and  csesural  pauses  contribute  to  melody, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  person,  who  reviews  the  instances, 
which  we  have  already  given  of  those  pauses.  To  form  lines 
0fthe  first  melody,  the  caesura  must  be, at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond, or  of  the  third  foot,  or  inlhe  middle  of  the  third. 

2d,  With  respect  to  harmony. 

Verses  composed  of  Iambics  have  indeed  a  fine  hamiony ; 
but  as  the  stress  of  the  voice,  in  repeating  such  verses,  is  al- 
ways in  the  same  places,  that  is,  on  every  second  syllable, 
such  a  uniformity  would  di9gust  the  ear  in  a  long  succession  ; 
and  therefore  such  changes  were  sought  for,  as  might  intro- 
duce the  pleasure  of  variety,  without  prejudice  to  melody ;  or' 
which  might  even  contribute  to  its  improvement.  Of  this 
nature  was  the  introduction  of  the  Trochee,  to  form  the  first 
foot  of  an  heroic  verse :  as, 

Favoiirs  to  n5ne,  to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
OYt  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends* 

Each  of  these  lines  begins  with  a  Trochee ;  the  remaining 
feet  are  in  the  Iambic  movement.  In  the  following  line  6f  the 
same  movement,  the  fourth  foot  is  a  Trochee. 

All  these  our  noti5ns  v&ih,  sees  and  derides. 

The  next  change  admitted  for  the  sake  of  variety,  without 
prejudice  to  melody,  is  the  intermixture  of  Pyrrhics  and  Spon- 
dees ;  in  which,  two  impressions  in  the  one  foot  make  up 
for  the  want  of  one  in  the  other;  and  two  long  syllables  com- 
pensate two  short  ones,  so  as  to  make  the  sum  of  the  quantity 
of  the  two  feet,  equal  to  two  Iambics. 
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On  the  green  bank  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smdotb  lake  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 
Sc5od  rul'd  stood  vast  infinitude  confined. 

The  next  variety  admitted,  is  that  of  the  Amphibrach* 

Which  many  a  bard  had  chaunted  many  a  day« 

In  this  line  we  find  that  tvro  of  the  feet  are  Amphibracfas ; 
and  three  Iambics. 

We  have  before  shown  that  the  caesura  improves  the  melo- 
dy of  verse  ;  and  we  shall  now  speak  of  its  other  more  impor- 
tant office,  that  of  being  the  chief  source  of  harmony  in  nuo^- 
bers. 

The  first  and  lowest  perception  of  harmony,  by  means  of 
the  csesura,  arises  from  comparing  two  members  of  the  same 
line  with  each  other,  divided  in  the  manner  to  be  seen  in  the 
instances  before  mentioned  ;  because  the  beauty  of  proportion 
in  the  members,  according  to  each  of  these  divisions,  is  found-^ 
ed  in  nature ;  being  as  one  to  two — two  to  three— or  three  to 
two. 

The  next  degree  arises  from  comparing  the  members  of  a 
couplet,  or  two  contiguous  lines :  as. 

See  the  bold  youth"  strain  up  the  threatening  steep, 
Rush  thro'  the  thicketsT  down  the  valleys  sweep. 

Here  we  find  the  caesura  of  the  first  line,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  foot ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  third  foot,  in  the  last 
line. 

Hang  o'er  their  coursers'  heads'"  with  eager  speed. 
And  earth  rolls  back"  beneath  the  flying  steed. 

In  this  couplet,  the  ciesura  is  at  the  end  of  the  third  foot  in 
the  first  line  ;  and  of  the  second,  in  the  latter  line. 

The  next  perception  of  harmony  arises  from  comparing  a 
greater  number  of  lines,  and  observing  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  couplets  to  each  other,  in  point  of  similarity  and  diver- 
sity :  as. 

Thy  forests  Windsor"  and  thy  green  retreats, 
At  once  the  monarch  V  and  the  muse's  seats. 
Invite  my  lays.''    Be  present  Sylvan  maids. 
Unlock  yom'  springs"  and  open  all  your  shades. 

Not  half  so  swift"'  the  trembling  doves  can  fly. 

When  the  fierce  eagle"  cleaves  the  liquid  sky ; 

Not  half  so  swiftly''  the  fierce  ea^le  moves, 

When  through  the  clouds''  he  drives  the  trcmbUi\^d^\^<^. 
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In  this  way,  the  comparison  of  lines  variously  apportioned 
by  tbe  different  seats  of  the  three  caesuras,  may  be  the  source 
of  a  great  variety  of  harmony,  consistent  with  tbe  finest  melo- 
dy. This  is  still  increased  bj  the  introduction  of  two  cxsuras, 
and  much  more  by  that  of  semi-pauses.  Tbe  semi-pauses 
double  every  where  tbe  terms  of  comparison ;  give  a  more 
distinct  view  of  the  whole  and  tbe  parts ;  afford  new  propor- 
tions of  measurement,  and  an  ampler  scope  for  diversity  and 
equality,  those  sources  of  beauty  fn  harmony* 

Warms'  in  the  sun '  refreshes'  in  the  breese. 
Glows  in  the  stars"  and  blossoms'  in  tbe  trees; 
Lives'  throusb  all  life"  extends'  through  all  extent. 
Spreads'  undivided"  operates'  unspent 

3d|  The  last  object  in  versification,  regards  expression. 

When  men  express  their  sentiments  by  words,  they  naturally 
fall  into  that  sort  of  movement  of  the  voice,  which  is  conso- 
nant to  that  produced  by  the  emotion  in  the  mind ;  and  the 
Dactylic  or  Anapaestic,  tbe  Trochaic,  Iambic,  or  Spondaic, 
prevails  even  in  common  discourse,  according  to  the  different 
nature  of  the  sentiments  expressed.  To  imitate  nature,  there- 
fore, tbe  poet,  in  arranging  his  words  in  the  artificial  compo- 
sition of  verse,  must  take  care  to  make  the  movement  corres- 
pond to  the  sentiment,  bv  tbe  proper  use  of  the  several  kinds 
of  feet :  and  this  is  the  first  and  most  general  source  of  ex- 
pression in  numbers. 

That  a  judicious  management  of  the  feet  and  pauses,  may 
be  peculiarly  expressive  o? particular  operations  ana  sentiments, 
will  sufficiently  appear  to  tbe  learner,  by  a  few  select  exam- 
ples under  each  ol  those  beads. 

In  the  following  instance,  the  vast  dimensions  of  Satan  are 
shown  by  an  uncommon  succession  of  lone  syllables,  which 
detain  us  to  survey  the  huge  arch  fiend,  in  bis  fixed  posture. 

So  stretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay. 

The  next  example  affords  instances  of  the  power  of  a  Tro- 
chee beginning  a  line,  when  succeeded  by  an  Iambus. 


-and  sheer  within 


Lights  on  his  feet :  as  when  a  prowling  wolf 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold. 

Tbe  Trochee  which  begins  tbe  line,  shows  Satan  in  the  act 
of  lighting :  the  Iambus  that  follows,  fixes  him — "  Lights  on 
his  riet'' 
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oe  article,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  line,  makes 
wolf — **  leap  o*er  the  fence.'* — But  as  the  mere 


The  same 
us  see  the 

act  of  leaping  over  the  fence,  is  not  the  only  circumstance  to 
be  attended  to,  but  also  the  facility  with  which  it  is  done. 


Pyrrhic  preceding 
indeed  carries  the  wolf — **  with  ease  into  the  fold." 

The  following  instances  show  the  effects  produced  by 
cassuras,  so  placed  as  to  divide  the  line  into  very  unequal 
portions :  such  as  that  after  the  first,  and  before  the  last  se- 
mipede. 

'  thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day''  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 

Here  the  caesura  after  the  first  semipede  Day,  stops  as  no* 
expectedly,  and  forcibly  impresses  the  imagination  with  the 
greatness  of  the  author  s  loss,  the  loss  of  sight. 

No  sooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud"  as  from  numbers  without  number''  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices  uttering  joy.— — 

There  is  something  very  striting  in  this  uncommon  caesura, 
which  suddenly  stops  the  reader,  to  reflect  on  the  importance 
of  a  particular  word. 

We  shall  close  the  subject^  with  an  example  contuning  the 
united  powers  of  many  of  the  principles  which  have  Deen 
explained. 

Dire  was  the  \6ssing*'  deep  the  groans"  Despair'' 
Tended  the  sick''  busiest  from  coiich  to  cotkch" 
And  over  them  triiimpb&nt  death"  bis  dirt" 
Shook"  but  delay'd  to  strike. 

Many  of  the  rules  and  observations  respecting  Prosody,  are 
taken  from  **  Sheridan's  Art  of  Reading  yf  to  which  book  the 
Compiler  refers  the  ingenious  student,  for  more  extensive  in* 
formation  Ob  the  subject. 

Vol.  I.  LI 
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PUNCTUATION. 


Punctuation*  is  the  art  of  dividing  a  written  com- 
position into  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences,  by 
points  or  stops,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  dif- 
ferent pauses  which  the  sense,  and  an  accurate  pro- 
nunciation require. 

The  Comma  represents  the  shortest  pause ;  the 
Semicolon,  a  pause  double  that  of  the  comma ;  the 
Colon,  double  that  of  the  semicolon ;  and  the  Pe- 
riod, double  that  of  the  colon. 

Pf7KCTCTATioN  IS  E  modem  art.  The  ancients  were  entirety 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  our  commas,  colons^  &c. ;  and 
wrote  not  only  without  any  distinction  of  members  and  peri- 
odS|  but  also  without  distinction  of  words :  which  custom  con- 
tinued till  the  year  360  before  Christ.  How  the  ancients 
i^ad  their  works,  written  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive. After  the  practice  of  joining  words  together  bad 
ceased,  notes  of  distinction  were  placed  at  the  end  of  every 
word.  This  practice,  with  some  variation,  continued  a  consi- 
derable time. 

As  it  appears  that  the  present  usage  of  stops,  did  not  take 
place,  whilst  manuscripts  and  monumental  inscriptions,  were 
the  only  known  methods  of  conveying  knowledge,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  was  introduced  with  uie  art  of  printing.  The 
introduction  was,  however,  gradual :  all  the  points  did  not 
fjppear  at  once.  The  colon,  semicolon,  and  note  of  admira- 
tion, were  produced  sometime  after  the  others.  The  whole 
set,  as  they  are  now  used,  came  to  be  established,  when  learn- 
ing and  refinement  bad  made  considerable  progress. 

As  the  several  articulate  sounds,  the  syllables  and  words, 
of  which  sentences  consist,  are  marked  by  letters  ;  so  the  rests 

*  As  pofictnation  is  iotendedtoiidboth  tlie  sense,  and  the  pronnnctation  of  a 

•cmencc,  it  could  not  have  been  cxdusiTely  discniwd  under  the  part  of  Syntax, 

•r  of  Prosodv.    The  natore  d  the  subject,  its  extent  and  imponance,  and  the 

ipamnuttcal  knowledge  which  it  presupposes,  have  induced  us  to  make  it  a  dis- 

tmct  and  sabicqneMt  article. 
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ftod  pauses,  between  sentences  and  tbeir  parts,  are  marked 
by  points.  But  though  the  several  articulate  sounds,  are 
pretty  fully  and  exactly  denoted  by  letters  of  known  and  de- 
terminate power ;  yet  the  several  pauses,  which  are  used  in  a 
just  pronunciation   of    discourse,  are  very  imperfectly   ex- 

Cressed  by  points.  For  the  different  degrees  of  connexion 
etween  the  several  parts  of  sentences,  and  the  different 
pauses  in  a  just  pronunciation,  which  express  those  degrees 
of  connexion  according  to  their  proper  value,  admit  of  great 
variety  :  But  the  whole  number  of  points,  which  we  have  to 
express  this  variety,  amounts  only  to  four.  Hence  it  is,  that 
we  are  under  a  necessity  of  expressing  pauses  of  the  same 
quantity,  on  different  occasions,  by  different  points ;  and  more 
irequently,  of  expressing  pauses  of  different  quantity  by  the 
same  points. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Punctuation  must  be  very  imperfect  Few  precise 
rales  can  be  given,  which  will  hold,  without  exception^  in  ail 
cases ;  but  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of 
the  writer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  greater  number  of  marks 
were  invented,  to  express  all  the  possible,  different  pauses  of 
pronunciation;  the  doctrine  of  them  would  be  very  perplexed 
and  difficult,  and  the  use  of  them  would  rather  embarrass 
than  assist  the  reader.  It  remains  therefore,  that  we  be  con- 
tent with  the  Rules  of  Punctuation,  laid  down  with  as  much 
exactness  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit :  such  as 
may  serve  for  a  general  direction,  to  be  accommodated  to 
diflerent  occasions;  and  to  be  supplied,  where  deficient,  by 
the  writer^s  judgment. 

The  precise  quantity  or  duration  of  each. pause  cannot  be 
defined ;  for  it  varies  with  the  time  of  the  whole.  The  same 
composition  mav  be  rehearsed  in  a  quicker  or  a  slower  time  ; 
but  the  proportion  between  the  pauses  should  be  ever  invari- 
ble. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  determine  tbe  proper  application 
qf  the  points,  we  must  distinguish  between  an  tmpetjeet phrase^ 
a  simple  sentence,  and  a  compound  sentence. 

An  imperfect  phrase  contains  no  assertion,  or  does  not 
amount  to  a  proposition  or  sentence :  as,  *^  Therefore ;  in 
haste ;  studious  of  praise." 

A  simple  sentence  has  but  one  subject,  and  one  finite  verb, 
expressed  or  implied :  as,  **  Temperance  prftserves  health." 

A  compound  sentence  has  more  than  one  subject,  or  one 
finite  verb,  either  expressed  or  understood ;  or  it  consists  of 
two  or  more  simple  sentences  connected  tocetber :  as,  ^  Good 
nature  mends  and  beautifies  all  objects  y  '*  Virtue  rtioes 
the  affections,  but  vice  debases  tbemt" 
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But  tiro  adjectives,  immediately  connected  by  a  conjiiBe^ 
tiOD,  are  not  separated  by  a  comma :  as,  *'  True  worth  is 
modest  and  retired  ;"  *'  Truth  is  fair  and  artless,  simple  and 
sincere,  uniform  and  consistent.**  ^'  We  must  be  wise  or  fool- 
ish ;  there  is  no  medium," 

Rule  V. 

See  Vol.  11.  P&rt  4.  Exerciaes.  Chap.  i.  Rale  5. 

Two  or  more  verbs,  having  the  same  nominative  case,  and 
immediately  following  on^  another,  are  also  separated  by 
commas :  as,  *'  Virtue  supports  in  adversity,  moderates  in 
prosperity :"  "  In  a  letter,  we  may  advise,  exhort,  comfort, 
request,  and  discuss." 

Two  verbs  immediately  connected  by  a  conjunction^  are 
an  exception  to  the  above  rule :  as,  ^^  The  study  of  natural 
history  expands  and  elevates  the  mind  ;**  >*^hether  we  eat  or 
drink,  labour  or  sleep,  we  sbould  be  moderate." 

Two  or  more  participles  are  subject  to  a  similar  rule,  and 
exception :  as,  ''A  man,  fearing,  serving,  and  loving  his 
Creator ;"  ^^  He  was  happy  in  being  loved,  esteemed,  aod  re* 
spected;"  '^By  being  admired  and  flattered,  we  are  often 
corrupted." 

Rule  VI. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4*  Exercises.  Cliap.  x.  Rule  6. 

Two  or  more  adverbs  immediately  succeeding  one  another, 
must  be  separated  by  commas :  as,  '^  We  are  iearfuily,  won- 
derfully framed  ;"  "  Success  generally  depends  on  acting  pru- 
dently, steadily,  and  vigorous^,  in  what  we  undertake.*' 

But  when  two  adverbs  are  joined  by  a  conjunction,  thiey  are 
not  parted  by  the  comma :  as,  ^'  Some  men  sin  deliberately 
anci  presumptuously ;"  "There  is  no  middle  state;  we  must 
five  virtuQUiily  or  viciously." 

Rule  VII. 

See  Vol.  iL  Part  4.  Excrdset.  Chap.  x.  Role  7. 

When  participles  are  followed  by  something  that  depends 

on  them,  they  are  generally  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 

sentence  by  a  comma:  as,  "The  king,  approving  the  plan^ 

put  it  ia  execution  ^/^  ^  His  tMletOs^  formed  for  great  enterprise 
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could  Dot  fail  of  rendering  him  conspicuoas ;"  ''All  mankind 
compose  one  family,  assembUd  under  the  eye  of  one  common 
Father." 

Rule  VIIL 

See  VoL  u.  Part  4.  Ezerdies.  Chap.  i.  Rule  S. 

When  a  conjunction  is  divided  by  a  phrase  of  sentencey 
iirom  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs,  such  intervening  phrase 
nas  usually  a  comma  at  each  extremity :  as,  ^'  They  set  out 
early,  andj  before  the  close  of  the  day,  arrived  at  the  destined 
place.'* 

Rule  IX. 

See  VoL  u.  Piut.  4.  Ezerdaet.  Chap.  z.  Rule  9. 

Expressions  in  a  direct  address,  are  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas:  as,  ^^ My  son,  give  me  thy 
heart ;"  '*  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  friends^  for  your  maay 
favours.'* 

Rule  X. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Ezercuet.  Chap.  i.  Rule  la. 

The  case  or  nominative  absolute,  and  the  infinitive  mood 
absolute,  are  separated  by  commas  from  the  body  of  the  sen- 
tence: as,  '^ His  father  dying,  he  succeeded  to  the  estate;** 
'^  At  length,  their  ministry  performed,  and  race  well  run^  they 
left  the  world  in  peace }"  ''  To  confess  tjbe  truth,  I  was  much 
in  fault." 

Rule  XI. 

See  VoL  11.  Part.  4.  EiercMCi.  Chap.  i.  Rule  il. 

Nouns  in  apposition,  that  is,  dotms  added  to  other  nouns  in 
the  same  case,  oy  way  of  explication  or  illustration,  when  ac- 
companied with  adjufncts,  are  set  oflT  by  commas  i'  as,  ^'Paul, 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  eminent  for  Jiis  zeal  and 
knowledge  ;**  ^^  The  butterfly,  child  of  the  summer,  flutters  in 
the  sun.*^ 

But  if  such  nouns  are  single,  or  only  form  a  prober  name, 
tbey  are  not  divided :  as,  **  Paul  tfae  apostle  ^*  ^  TVi^  tm^^* 
rorAntoninos  wrote  n  eftcelknt  book«^^ 
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Rule  XIL 

See  Vol.  il  Part  4.  Eierasek  Chap.  1.  Role  12. 

Simple  members  of  sentences  connected  by  comparatives, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  by  a  comma:  as,  ^^As 
the  hart  pantetb  after  the  water  brooks,  so  doth  my  soul  pant 
after  thee;''  ^* Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  with  love,  ^fton-a 
stalled  ox  and  hatred  with  it" 

If  the  members  in  comparative  Sentences  are  short,  the 
comma  is,  in  general,  better  omitted :  as,  "  How  much  beitef 
is  it  to  eet  wisdom  than  gold  V*  "  Mankind  act  teener  from 
caprice  man  reason.'' 

Rule  XIII. 

\  See  VoL  ii.  Part  4.  F.ycrciiffti  Chap.  z.  Role  z  j. 

When  words  are  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  or  with 
some  mark^  variety,  they  require  to  be  distingmshed  by  a 
comma:  as^ 

.^^Tho'  deejg,  yet  clear ;  tho'  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
"  Strong,  without  rage  ^  iridiaiit  o'eraowing,  full." 

^^  Good  men,  in  this  frail,  imperfect  state,  are  often  found, 
not  only  in  union  wUhj  but  in  opposition  lo,  the  views  and 
conduct  of  one  another.". 

Sometimes,  when  the  word  with  which  the  last  preposition 
agrees,  is  single,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  comma  before  it :  as, 
^*  Many  states  were  in  alliance  with,  and  under  the  protection 
<if  Rome.'' 

The  same  rule  and  restriction  must  be  applied,  when  two 
or  more  nouns  refer  to  the  same  preposition :  as,  ''  He  was 
composed,  both  under  the  threatemng,  and  at  the  approftcb^ 
4if  a  cruel  and  lingering  death.  ;^'  ^  He  was  not  only  the  Idog, 
but  the  father  of  his  people." 

Rule  XIV. 

See  VoL  S.  Part  4.  Eiaxiies.  Chap.  I.  Rule  14. 

A  remarkable  expression,  or  a  short  observation,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  quotation,  may  be  properly  m^ked  with  a 
comma :  as,  "  It  hurts  a  man's  pride  to  say,  I  do  not  know ;" 
^'Plutuch  caDs  lying,  the  nee  ot  ^vrea." 
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Rule  XV. 

See  VoL  ii.  Part  4.  Ezerciiet.  Chap.  I.  Rule  15. 

RELATIVE  pronouns  are  connective  words,  and  generalljr 
admit  a  comma  before  tbem :  as,  *'  He  preacb^s  sublimely^ 
10AO  lives  a  sober,  rigbteous,  and  pious  life ;"  *'  Tbere  is  no 
charm  in  ibe  female  sex,  which  can  supply  tbe  place  of  virtue*" 

But  when  two  members,  or  pbrases,  are  closely  connected 
by  a  relative,  restraining  tbe  general  notion  of  tbe  antecedent 
to  a  patticular  sense,  tbe  comma  sbould  be  omitted:  as, 
"  Self-denial  is  the  sacrifice  which  virtue  must  make ;"  '^  A 
man  who  is  of  a  detracting  spirit,  will  misconstrue  tbe  rndst 
innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together."  In  the  latter  ex- 
ample, the  assertion  is  not  of  '^  a  man  in  senerai,^  but  of 
^*  a  man  who  is  of  a  detracting  spirit ;"  and  therefore  they 
should  not  be  separated. 

The  fifteenth  rule  applies  equally  to  cases  in  which  the  re- 
lative is  not  expressed,  but  understood  :  as,  '*  It  was  from 
piety,  warm,  and  unaflected,  that  his  morals  derived  strength.** 
^'  This  sentiment,  habitual  and  strong,  inBuenced  bis  whole 
conduct."  In  both  of  these  examples,  tbe  relatife  and  the 
verb  iohich  was,  are  understood. 

Rule  XVL 

See  VoL  ii.  Part  4*  Ezerciaea.  Chap.  i.  Rule  16. 

A  simple  member  of  a  sentence,  contained  within  another^ 
or  following  another,  must  be  distinguished  by  the  comma :  as^ 
"  to  improve  time,  whilst  we  are  blessed  with  health,  will 
smooth  the  bed  of  sickness."  ''  Very  often,  while  we  are  com- 
plaining  of  the  vanity,  and  the  evils  of  human  life,  we  make 
that  vanity,  and  we  increase  those  evils." 

If,  however,  the  members  succeeding  each  other,  are  very 
closely  connected,  the  comma  is  unnecessary :  as,  '^  Revela- 
tion tells  us  how  we  may  attain  happiness." 

When  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  follows  its  governing 
▼erb,  with  several  words  between  tbem,  those,  woids  should 
generally  have  a  comma  at  the  end  df  tbem :  as,  ^*  It  ill  be- 
comes good  and  wise  men>  to  oppose  and  degrade  one  smo- 
ther." 

Several  verbs  in  tbe  infinitive  mood,  bavii^  tL  common  de- 
pendence, and  BOGceediog  one  another,  art    abo  divided  by 

Vol.  L  Mm 
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commas :  as,  '^  To  relieve  the  indigent,  to  comfort  the  af- 
flicted, to  protect  tile  iDOOcent,  to  reward  the  deserving, 
are  humane  and  noble  employments." 


Rule  XVIL 

Sec  Vol  ii.  Pan  4.  Exerdtet.  Chapb  i.  Rule  17. 


When  the  verb  to  be  is  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  which,  by  transposition,  might  be  made  the  nominative 
case  to  it,  the  former  is  generally  separated  from  the  letter 
verb,  by  a  comma  :  as,  ^'  The  most  obvious  reniedjr  is,  to 
withdraw  from  all  associations  with  bad  men."  *'  The  first 
and  most  obvious  remedy  against  the  infection,  is,  to  with- 
draw from  all  associations  with  bad  men." 


Rule  XVIII. 

8oe  Vol.  IL  Part  4.  Ezerctscs.  Chap.  i.  Rde  18. 


When  adjuncts  or  circumstances  are  of  importance,  and 
often  when  the  natural  order  of  them  is  inverted,  they  may 
be  set  off  by  commas :  as,  '*  Virtue  must  be  formed  and  sup- 
ported, not  by  unfrequent  acts,  but  by  daily  and  repeated 
exertions."  "  Vices,  like  shadows,  towards  the  evening  of  life, 
grow  great  and  monstrous."  '*  Oar  interests  are  interwoven 
by  threads  innumerable  ;"  ^  By  threads  innumerablcy  our 
interests  are  interwoven.'' 


Rule  XIX. 

See  VoL  ii.  Part  4.  Ezerdsci^  Chap.  i.  Role  19. 


Whckc  a  verb  is  understood,  a  comma  may  often  be  pro- 
perly introduced.  This  is  a  general  rule,  which,  besides  com- 
prising  some  of  the  preeeding  rules,  will  apply  to  many  caaet 
BOt  determined  by  anjr  of  thdra  :  as, ''  From  law  arises  securi* 
tv;  from  security,  curiosity  j  from  curiosityi  knowledge."  lo 
tnis  example,  the  verb  ^*  arises"  is  understood  before  **  curio- 
miy^tmi  «*  koowle^se  t"  ftt  which  wdrds  a  coasi4eraUe  pause 
isoeceamtj. 
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Rule  XX. 

Sec  Vol  iL  PSut  4.  Eiercuet.  Chap.  i.  Role  so. 

The  words  nay,  #0,  hence^  again^  firdj  secondly^  formerly^ 
M9,  lasilyf  once  more,  o&ove  ml^  on  the  contrary^  in  the  next 
aUf  in  short,  and  all  other  words  and  phrases  of  the  same 
nd,  must  generallv  be  separated  from  the  context  by  a  com- 
a,  as,  '^  Remember  thy  best  and  first  friend ;  formerly^ 
e  supporter  of  thy  infancy,  and  the  guide  of  tbv  childbooci ; 
fWf  the  guardian  of  thy  youth,  and  the  hope  of  thy  comine 
^arB.''  ''He  feared  want,  hence^  h%  o?er-valued  riches.^ 
This  conduct  may  heal  the  difference,  nay^  it  may  constant- 

prevent  any  in  future."  ''  Finally,  I  shall  only  repeat  what 
IS  been  often  justly  said."  '*  If  the  spring  put  forth  no  bios- 
•ms,  in  summer  there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn,  no 
jit ;  50,  if  youth  be  trifled  away  without  improvement,  riper 
^ars  may  be  contemptible,  and  old  age  miserable." 

In  many  of  the  foregoing  rules  and  examples,  great  regard 
ust  be  paid  to  the  length  of  the  clauses,  and  the  proportion 
[lich  they  bear  to  one  another.    An   attention  to  the  sense 

any  passage,  and  to  the  clear,  easy  communication  of  it, 
iU,  it  is  presumed,  with  the  aid  of  tbe  preceding  ruies^  enable 
e  student  to  adjust  the  proper  pauses,  and  toe  places  for 
serting  the  commas. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF    TH£    SEMICOLON. 


The  Semicolon  is  used  for  diriding  a  compound 
iotence  into  two  or  more  parts,  not  so  closely. 
>nnected  as  those  which  are  separated  hj  a  com- 
la,  nor  yet  so  little  dependent  on  each  other,  as 
lose  which  are  distinguished  by  a  colon. 

See  VoL  fi.  Ptft.  4.  Bserdaet.  Cha|x.ik 

The  Semicolon  is  somelines  used,  whm  the  preceding 
ember  of  tbe  sentence  does  not  of  itself  gif  e  a  complete 
tsse,  but  depends  oa  tbe  following  clause  :  aod  aoBietimes 
b  to  tbe  sffM  of  tbu  member  woqU  b%  coitti^tte  ^fn^^Dm) 
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tbe  concluding  one :  as  in  the  ToIIowing  instances :  '*  As 
the  desire  of  approbation,  when  it  woarks  according  to  reason, 
improves  tbe  amiable  part  of  our  species  in  every  thing  that 
16  laudable  ;  so  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  them,  when  it 
is  governed  by  vanity  and  folly." 

*'  Experience  teaches  us,  that  an  entire  retreat  from  world- 
ly affairs,  is  not  what  religion  requires ;  nor  does  it  even  en-r 
join  a  long  retreat  from  them." 

^  Straws  swim  upon  the  surface ;  but  pearls  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom." 

^<  Philosophers  assert,  that  nature  is  unlimited  in  her  ope- 
rations; that  she  has  inexhaustible  treasures  in  reserve; 
that  knowledge  will  always  be  progressive ;  and  that  all  future 

feneration?  will  continue  to  make  discoveries,  of  which  we 
ave  not  the  least  idea/' 

**  But  all  subsists  by  elementfil  strife  ; 
^f  And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life.'' 

CHAPTER  III. 

OF   THE    COLON, 

The  (polon  is  used  to  divide  a  sentence  into  two 
or  more  parts,  less  connected  than  those  which  are 
separateu  by  a  semicolon  ;  but  not  so  independent 
as  separate  distinct  sentences. 

See  Vol.  H.  Pan  4.  Exerdiei.  Chap.  3. 

The  Colon  may  be  properly  applied  in  the  three  follow- 
ing ca^eii. 

1.  When  a  member  of  a  sentence  is  complete  in  itself,  but 
followed  by  some  supplemental  remark,  or  fprther  illustration 
of  the  subject :  as,  '*  Nature  felt  her  inability  to  extricate 
benfeif  from  the  consequences  of  guilt :  the  gospel  reveals 
the  plan  of  Dinne  interposition  and  aid/'  "  Nature  confesseth 
som^  atonement  to  be  necessary  :  the  gospel  discovers  that 
the  necessary  atonement  is  made." 

"  Qreat  works  are  performed,  not  by  strength,  but  pen^e- 
▼erance :  yonder  palace  was  raised  by  sing)e  stones  ;  yet  you 
see  its  height  and  spaciousness." 

^  In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree ; 
<f  But  all  mankind  s  concern  b  charity ; 
^f  All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end ; 
f'Andf  all  of  Gkid,  that  blew  mankind  or  mend." 
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2.  Wheu  a  semicolon,  or  more  than  one»  have  preceded, 
and  a  still  greater  pause  is  necessary,  in  order  to  mark  the 
connecting  or  concluding  sentiment :  as,  "  As  we  perceive  the 
shadow  to  have  moved  along  the  dial,  but  did  not  perceive  it 
moving;  and  it  appears  that  the  grass  has  grown,  though 
nobody  ever  saw  it  grow :  so  the  advances  we  make  in  know- 
ledge, as  they  consist  of  such  insensible  steps,  are  only  per- 
ceivable by  the  distance." 

^'  A  Divine  Legislator,  uttering  his  voice  from  heaven ;  ao 
almighty  governor,  stretching  forth  bis  arm  to  punish  or  re- 
ward ;  informing  us  of  perpetual  rest  prepared  hereafter  for 
the  righteous,  and  of  indignation  and  wrath  awaiting  the 
wicked:  these  are  the  considerations  which  overawe  the 
world,  which  support  integrity,  and  check  guilt." 

3  The  Colon  is  commonly  used  when  an  example,  a 
quotation,  or  a  speech,  is  introduced :  at,  "  The  Scriptures 
give  us  an  amiable  representation  of  the  Deity,  in  these  words : 
*  God  is  love.^  "  ^'  He  was  often  heard  to  say :  ^  I  have  done 
with  the  world,  and  I  am  willing  to  leave  it.' " 

The  propriety  of  using  a  colon,  or  semicolon,  is  sometimes 
determined  by  a  conjunction's  being  expressed,  or  not  ex- 
pressed :  as,  *'  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  the^faope  of  per- 
fect happiness :  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  woHd."  ^'  Do 
not  flatter  yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perfect  hapless ;  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  wond." 

"  Where  grows  ? — where  grows  it  not  ?  If  vain  our  toil, 

"  We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil : 

*'  Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere ; 

"  'Tis  no  where  to  be  found,  or  ev'ry  where." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  PERIOD. 

When  a  sentence  is  complete  and  indepen- 
dent, and  not  connected  in  construction  with 
the  following  sentence,  it  is  marked  with  a  pe- 
riod. 

See  VoL  u.  Part  4.  Emcbet.  Cliap.  4. 

Some  sentences  are  independent  of  each  other^  both  in 
their  sense  and  construction  :  as,  *^  Fear  God.  Honour  the 
King.  Have  charity  towards  all  men."  Others  are  Indepen- 
dent only  in  their  grammatical  construction :  as,  **  The'  Su- 
preme 6emg  changes  not|  either  in  h\a  d«mi{  Vi  ^^K<stEk^\% 
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<*  Oh !  hft4  w>e  both  our  humble  state  maintain'dy 
**  And  safe  in  peaee  and  poverty  remained !" 

^^  Hear  me,  O  Lord !  for  thy  loving  kindness  is  great !'' 

It  is  difficult  in  some  cases,  to  distingaisb  between  an  inter- 
rogative and  exclamatory  sentence :  but  a  sentence,  in  which 
any  wonder  or  admiration  is  expressed,  and  no  answer  either 
expected  or  implied,  may  be  always  properly  terminated  by 
a  note  of  exclamation :  as,  '*  How  much  vanity  in  the  pursuits 
of  men  !"  *^  Who  can  sufficiently  express  the  goodness  of  our 
Creator  !'*  *^  What  is  more  amiable  than  virtue !" 

The  interrogation^aod  exclamation  points  are  indeterminate 
as  to  their  quantity  or  time,  and  may  be  equivalent  in  that 
respect  to  a  semicolon,  a  colon,  or  a  period,  as  the  sense  may 
reiraire.    They  mark  an  elevation  of  the  voice. . 

The  utility  of  the  points  of  Interrogation  and  Exclamation, 
appears  from  the  following  examples,  in  which  the  meaning 
is  signified  and  discriminated  solely  by  the  points. 

"  What  condescension !" 
"  What  condescension  ?" 

^'  How  great  was  the  sacrifice !'' 
'^  How  great  was  the  sacrifice  ?" 

Section  4. 
Of  the  Parenthesis. 

A  Parenthesis  is  a  clause  containing  some  necessary  in* 
formation,  or  useful  remark,  introduced  into  the  body  of  a 
sentence  obliquely,  and  which  may  be  omitted  without  injur- 
ing the  grammatical  construction  :  as, 

"  Enow  then  this  truth,  (enough  for  man  to  know,) 
''  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 

"  And  was  the  ransom  paid  f  It  was;  and  paid 
"  (What  can  exalt  his  bounty  more  ?)  for  thee." 

^*  To  gain  a  posthumous  reputation,  is  to  save  four  or  five 
letters  (for  what  is^a  name  besides  ?)  from  oblivion.'^  ^'  Know 
ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law,)  how 
that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth  ?'' 

1/the  incidental  clauflie  is  short,  or  perfectly  coincides  with 
tbe  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  not  pto^r  to  use  the  parentheti- 


APOSmOPHEi  be  asi 

cal  characters.  The  following  instances  are  therefore  proper 
uses  of  the  pareoibests.  «  Speak  you  (who  saw)  bis  wonders 
in  the  deep.  *  '« Every  planet  (as  the  Creator  has  made  no- 
tJiing  in  vain)  is  most  probably  inhabited."  •*  He  found  tbem 
asleep  again  ;  (for  tl)cir  eyes  were  heavy ;)  neither  knew  they 
what  to  answer  him  " 

The  panrnlhesis  generally  madis  a  moderate  depression  of 
the  voice,  and  may  be  accompanied  with  every  point  which 
the  sense  would  require,  if  the  parenthetical  characters  were 
omitted.  It  ought  to  terminate  with  the  same  kind  of  stop 
which  the  member  has,  that  precedes  it ;  and  to  contain  that 
stop  within  the  parenthetical  marks.*  We  must,  however, 
except  cases  of  inteirogalion  and  exclamation  :  as,  "  While 
they  wish  to  please,  (and  why  should  they  not  wish  it  ?)  they- 
disdain  dishonourable  means."  '*  It  was  represented  by  an 
analogy,  (Oh,  how  inadequate !)  which  was  borrowed  from 
the  reJii^ion  of  paganism." 


CHAPTER  VL 


OF  THE  APOSTROPHE,  CARET,  &C. 

There  are  other  characters,  which  are  frequently  made 
c  of  in  composition,  and  which  may  be  explained  in  this 


use 
place,  viz. 


shorten 


An  Apostrophe,  marked  thus  '  is  used  to  abbreviate  or 
Drten  a  word :  as,  **  Vw  for  it  is ;  tho*  for  though ;  «'cn  for 
even ;  judged  (or  judged.^*  Its  chief  use  is  to  show  the  genitive 
case  of  nouns:  as  *' A  man's  property ;  a  woman's  ornament.'' 


*  As  the  parenthe«8  ifirlodefl  the  whole  clause,  and  the  point  in  a  psrt  of  the 

wnd  properiy  hrkmi^N  to  it,  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  tint  the  poiiit  f  lioiild  be  eootaiaed  milkm 

t)ie  parentiicticHl  mar  ks.    To  place  it  on  tlic  outode  of  tlic  parenthetical  charaeteri,  wodid 

he,  to  point  thoeip  character?,  and  not-  the  clause.    The  phta^e  which  p«eedes  the  imi- 

tliesii'  pnould,  doubtlen,  have  its  proper  point  and  |»use  attached  to  it ;  and  not  oe  kft 

without  its  necessary  appeodafcn  till  the  rarentheris  is  completed :  tlie  susjpeuaeis  fcrecd 

and  irregular.    That  the  parenthesis  itself  does  not  supply  tlie  iJuce  of  n  pout  beCwctn  the 

pweothetic  clause,  ami  the  words  hnmediatcly  precedu^  H,  is  evident  (ran  tins  d 

ftance,  that  the  pre  *edin|i;  clause  frequently  reqinrrs  a  pout  and  tone  QMntkUy  dil 

from  those  which  hekmg  to  the  pareothHic  clawe.    ThM  will  be  seen  in  tbe  isOowias  i  „ 

tenee :  **  If  I  grant  this  request,  (and  who  could  refuse  it  .^  I  shall  secure  hb  oteem  and 

attachment.**    The  real  and  proiier  office  of  tlie  parenthetical  marks,  ii  limply  to  doioCe, 

not  a  point,  hut  the  parenthetical  daose.— We  »boald  not  have  so  fitr  entmed  tfaji  oole, 

were  It  not  that  maoy  writer?,  and  some  gramnwriinB,  are  divided  in  tiidr  opinioDf  and 

pnctice,  on  the  fo^ject. 
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IttZ  PUNCTUATION. 

A  Caret,  marked  (bus  a  is  placed  >^here  some  word  liappeM 
to  be  left  out  in  writing,  and  wbicb  is  inserted  over  tbe  line. 
Tbis  mark  is  also  called  a  circumflex,  wben  placed  over  a 
particular  vowel,  to  denote  a  long  syllable  :  as  '^  Eupbrates.*' 

A  TTypben,  marked  thus  -  is  employed  in  connecting  cora- 

tiounded  words:  as^    *'  Lip-dog,  tea-pot,  pre- existence,  self- 
ore,  to-morrow,  motber-in-law. 

It  is  also  used  when  a  word  is  divided,  and  tbe  former  part 
is  written  or  printed  at  the  end  of  one  fine',  and  the  latter  part 
at  tbe  beginning  of  another.  In  this  case,  it  is  placed  at  tbe 
end  of  the  first  line,  not  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  second. 

The  Acute  Accent,  marked  thus':  as,  "JFancy.**  The 
Grave  thus "  as,  "  Favour.*^ 

In  English,  the  accentual  marks  are  chiefly  used  in  spelling- 
books  and  dictionaries,  to  mark  tbe  syllables  which  require  a 
particular  stress  of  tbe  voice  in  pronunciation. 

'  The  stress  is  laid  on  long  and  short  syllables  indiscriminate- 
ly. Id  order  to  distineuisb  tbe  one  from  tbe  other,  some 
writers  of  dictionaries  nave  placed  tbe  grave  on  the  former, 
and  the  acute  on  tbe  latter,  in  tbis  manner :  '^  Minor,  mineral, 
Rvely,  lived,  rival,  river." 

Tbe  proper  mark  to  distinguish  a  long  syllable,  is  this  '  :  as, 
-»'  Rosy  :"  and  a  short  one  this  *  :  as,  "Folly."  This  last 
mark  is  called  a  breve. 

^  A  Diuresis,  thus  marked  ",  consists  of  two  points  placed 
over  one  of  tbe  two  vowels  that  would  otherwise  make  a  diph- 
thong, and  parts  them  into  syllables :  as,  ''  Creator,  coadju- 
tor, aerial." 

A  Section,  marked  thus  ^,  is  the  division  of  a  discourse,  or 
chapter,  into  less  parts  or  portions. 

A  Paragraph  IT  denotes  the  beginDiog  of  a  new  subject,  or 
a  sentence  not  connected  with  the  foregoing.  Thisct^aracter 
is  chiefly  used  in  tbe  Old,  and  in  tbe  New  Testaments. 

A  Qjaotation  "  **.     Two  inverted  commas  are  generally 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  phrase  or  a  passage,  which  i». 
quoted  #r  transcribed  from  tbe  speaker  or  author  in  his  owKi 


%■ 


APOSTROPHE,  tic  apt 

words ;  and  two  commas  io  their  direct  posiliooi  are  plaqed  ^t 
Ibe  eoaclusioo :  v, 

^  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Crotchets  or  Brackets  [^  serve  to  enclose  a  word  or  sen- 
leoce,  which  is  to  be  explamed  m  a  note,  or  the  explaoatbn 
itself,  or  a  word  or  sentence  which  is  intended  to  supply  some 
deficiency,  or  to  rectify  some  mistake. 

An  Index  or  hand  (t/^  points  out  a  remarkable  passage,  or 
something  that  requires  particular  attention* 

A  Brace  >  is  used  in  poetry  at  the  end  of  a  triplet  or  three 
lines,  which  have  the  same  rhyme. 

Braces  are  also  used  to  connect  a  number  of  words  with 
one  common  term,  and  are  introduced  to  prevent  a  repetition 
in  writing  or  printing. 

An  Asterisk,  or  little  star,*  directs  the  reader  to  some  note 
in  the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Two  or  three 
asterisks  generally  denote  the  omission  of  some  letters  in  a 
word,  or  of  some  bold  or  indelicate  expression,  or  some  defect 
in  the  manuscript. 

An  Ellipsis is  also  used,  when  some  letters  in  a  word^ 

or  some  words  in  a  verse,  are  omitted  :  as,  ^'  The  k — g,"  for 
"  the  king." 


An  Obelisk,  which  is  marked  thus  f ,  and  Parallels  thus  H, 
tM^er  with  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and  figures,  are  used 
^I^Krences  to  the  margin,  or  bottom  of  the  page. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

mRECTlOKS    EESP^CTING    THE    V9E    OF    CAPITAL 

LETTERS. 

As  the  commencement  of  everr  sentence  is  distinguished 
by  a  capital  letter,  and  as  capitals  frequently  occur  io  other 
parts  of  a  sentence ;  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  learner  some 
directions  respecting  their  proper  application. 


284  CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

It  was  formerly  the  cu«;tom  to  begin  eveiy  noun  whb  • 
capital :  but  as  this  practice  was  troublesoiive,  and  gave  tbe 
writing  or  printing  a  crowded  or  confused  appearance,  it  has 
been  discontinued.  It  is,  however,  very  proper  to  begin  with 
a  capital, 

1.  Tbe  first  word  of  ev^y  book,  chapter,  letter,  note,  or 
any  other  piece  of  writing. 

2.  Tbe  first  word  after  a  period ;  and,  if  the  two  sentences 
are  totally  independent^  after  a  note  of  interrogation  or  excla- 
mation. 

But  if  a  number  of  interrogative  or  exclamatory  sentences, 
are  thrown  into  one  general  group ;  or  if  the  construction  of 
tbe  latter  sentences  depends  on  tbe  former,  all  of  them,  except 
tbe  first,  may  begin  with  a  small  letter:  as,  ^' How  lung,  ye 
simple  ones,  will  ye  love  sitnplicity  f  and  the  scorners  delight 
in  tneir  scorning  f^  and  fools  hate  knowledge  f"  '*  Alas !  bow 
different .'  yet  bow  like  the  same !" 

3.  Tbe  appellations  of  the  Deity  :  as,."  God,  Jehovab,  tbe 
Almighty,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Lord,  Providence,  the 
Messiah,  the  Holy  Spirit." 

4.  Proper  names  of  persons,  places,  streets,  nyountatns, 
iivers,  ships  :  as,  '•  George,  York,  the  Strand,  the  Alps,  tbe 
Thames,  the  Seahorse." 

5.  Adjectives  derived  from  the  proper  names  of  places:  as, 
^'  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  French,  and  Italian." 

6.  The  first  word  of  a  quotation,  introduced  after  a  (^to|, 
or  when  it  is  in  a  direct  form  :  as,  "  Always  reniemb^^Rs 
ancient  maxim  :  *  Know  thyself.'  "  "  Our  great  lawgiver  ••js, 
*  Take  up  thy  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.'  "  But  when  a  quo- 
tation is  brought  in  obliquely  after  a  comma,  a  capital  is  un- 
necessary :  as,  "  Solomon  observes,  *  that  pride  goes  before 
destruction.' " 

Tbe  first  word  of  an  example  may  also  very  properly  begin 
with  a  capital :  as,  "  Temptation  proves  our  virtue." 

7.  Every  substantive  and  principal  word  in  the  titles  of 
books  :  as,  "  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  tbe  English  Language  ;'* 
"  Thomson's  Seasons ;"  "  Rollin's  Ancient  History." 

ft  ^Tbe  Arst  word  of  eTery  line  m  poeVry* 


PARAGRAPHS.  'Ji3 

9.  The  pronoun  /,  and  the  interjection  O,  are  written  in 
oapitals  :  as, "  I  write ;"    "  Hear,  6  earth  !" 

Other  words,  besides  the  preceding  may  begin  wilh  capi- 
tals, when  they  arc  remarkably  emphatical,  or  the  principal 
subject  of  the  composition. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF   PARAGRAPHS. 

As  every  species  of  composition  admits  of  being  divided 
into  paragraphs,  it  appears  to  be  proper  to  explain  the  nature 
and  use  of  these  divisions,  more  particularly  than  they  have 
been  explained  in  Chapter  VI.  page  281.  The  TuDowing  rales 
on  this  subject  will  afford  the  student  some  instruction. 

1.  Different  subjects,  unless  tbey  are  very  short,  or  very 
numerous  in  small  compass,  should  be  separated  into  para- 
graphs. 

2.  Wiien  one  subject  is  continued  to  a  considerable  length, 
the  larger  divisions  of  it  should  be  put  into  paragraphs.  And 
it  will  have  a  good  effect  to  form  the  breaks,  when  it  can  pro- 
perly be  done,  at  sentiments  of  the  most  weight,  or  that  call 
for  particular  attention. 

3.  The  facts,  premises,  and  conclusions,  of  a  subject,  some- 
times naturally  point  out  the  separations  into  paragraphs :  and 
each  of  these,  when  of  ^reat  length,  will  again  require  subdi- 
visions at  their  most  distinctive  parts.  By  sliowing  the  learner 
bow  some  of  these  divisions  may  be  introduced,  he  will  more 
easily  comprehend  their  nature.  They  may  be  expressed  in 
the  following  manner,  or  in  any  other  similar  forms  of  expres- 
sion.— *'  From  this  enumeration  of  particulars,  it  appears  to 
follow,  that,"  &c.  *i  The  natural  consequence  of  this  deduc- 
tion of  facts,  is,"  &c.  *' The  leeitimate  inference  from  these 
premises,  seems  to  be,"  &c.  "  From  the  preceding  statement, 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding,^'  be. 

4.  In  cases  which  require  a  connected,  subject  to  be  formed 
into  several  paragraphs,  a  suitable  turn  of  expression,  exhibi- 

'  ting  the  connexion  of  the  broken  parts,  will  give  beauty  and 
force  to  the  division.    This  rule  will  be  moit  ixi\xXi[\^\A!&  V.^ 

N 
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COiNCLUSION 


Having  finished  the  present  treatise  on  the  several  parts  of 
Grammar,  wc  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  our  work,  wiih  ex- 

f)ressing  a  few  sentiments,  in  vindication  of  the  subject  and 
abours  in  which  we  have  been  engaged.      These   sentiments 
have  been  principally  taken  from  Harrises  Hermes. 

An  objector  to  this  system  of  grammatical  rules  and  prin- 
ciples, may  demand,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry  and  ridicule, — 
'*  Is  there  no  speaking  then  without  all  this  trouble  ?  Do  we 
not  all  converse  together  without  difficulty,  and  clearly  com* 
-municate  our  ideas ;  not  only  the  learned,  but  the  unlearned, 
not  only  profound  philosophers,  but  also  poor  anil  simple  pea- 
sants ?"  We  tmy  answer,  by  interrogating  on  our  part ;  Do 
not  those  same  poor  peasants  use  the  Lever  and  the  Wedge, 
and  many  other  instruments,  with  much  habitual  readiness? 
And  yet  have  they  any  conception  cJf  those  geometrical  prin- 
cipies,  from  which  those  machined  derive  their  efficacy  and 
force?  And  is  the  ignorance  of  these  peasants  a  reason  for  o- 
thers  to  remain  ignorant :  or  to  render  the  subject  a  less  be- ' 
coming  inquiry  ?  Think  of  animals,  and  vegetables,  that  occur 
every  day ;  of  time,  of  place,  and  of  motion ;  of  light,  of  co- 
lours, and  of  gravitation;  of  our  very  senses  and  intellect,  by 
which  we  perceive  every  thing  else  :  that  they  are^  we  all  know, 
and  are  peifectly  satisfied ;  what  they  are,  is  a  subject  of  much 
obscurity  and  doubt.  Were  we  to  reject  this  last  question, 
because  we  are  certain  of  the  first  position^  we  should  banish 
all  philosophy  at  once  out  of  the  world. 

But  a  graver  objector  now  accosts  us.     "  What  (says  he)  is 
the  utility  9  Whence  the  profit,  where  the  gain  ?"  Every  sci- 
ence whatever  (we  may  answer)  has  its  use.  Arithmetic  is  ex* 
eellent  for  the  guaging  of  liquors;  geometry,  for  the  measur- 
ing of  estates ;  astronomy  for  the  making  of  almanacks  ;  and 
grammar,  perhaps,  for  the  drawing  of  bonds  and  conveyances. 
Thus  much  to  the  Interested.  If  the  Liberal  ask  for  something 
better  than  this,  we  may  answer  and  assure  them,  from  the 
best  authorities,  ihat  every  exercise  of  the  mind  upon  theorems 
of  science  J  like  generous  and  manly  exercise  of  the  body,  tends 
to  call  for  A  and  sb'engthen  nalUTei'^  ot\^\vi«\  V\^^\n.  B^\.he  sub- 
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ject  immediately  lucrative,  or  not,  the  nerves  of  reason  are 
braced  by  the  mere  employ ;  and  we  become  abler  actors  in 
tbe  drama  of  life,  whether  our  part  be  of  the  busier,  or  of  the 
sedater  kind. 

Perhaps  too,  there  is  a  pleasure,  even  in  science  itself,  dis- 
tinct from  any  cod,  to  which  it  may  be  farther  conducive.  Are 
not  health  and  strength  of  body,  desirable  for  their  own  sakes, 
though  we  happen  not  to  be  destined  for  porters  or  draymen  ? 

And  have  not  health  and  strength  of  mind  their  intrinsic 
worth  aldo,  though  not  assigned  to  the  pursuits  of  emolument  f 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  good,  (could  we  have  the  virtue  to 
•ecognise  it,)  in  the  mere  energy  of  our  intellect,  as  much  as 
in  energies  of  lower  degree  ? 

ir  there  be  supposed  then  a  pleasure,  a  satisfaction,  a  good, 
a  something  valuable  for  itself  without  a  view  to  any  thing  far- 
ther, in  so  many  objects  of  the  subordinate  kind,  shall  we  not 
allow  the  same  praise  to  the  sublime  objects  of  the  mind  f 
Shall  the  intellect  alone  feel  no  pleasures  in  its  energy,  when 
we  allow  them  to  the  gross  energies  of  appetite  and  sense? 
Whatever  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  enjoyment  of  tbe 
senses,  we  may  safely  affirm  ol  inidleciual good^  that  it  is  the 
good  of  that  part,  which  is  most  excellent  within  us ;  that  it  is 
a  good  accommodated  to  all  places  and  times;  which  neither 
depends  on  the  will  of  others,  nor  on  the  afSuence  of  external  ' 
fortune  ;  that  it  is  a  good  which  decays  not  with  decaying  ap- 
petites, but  often  rises  in  vigour^  when  those  are  no  more. 

But  assuredly,  when  our  enjoyments  and  powers,  whether 
of  the  senses,  the  imagination,  or  the  understanding,  are  con- 
templated with  gratitude  to  their  Author,  the  Giver  of  all 
Good,  and  employed  to  promote  his  will  and  our  own  final 
well  being,  they  answer,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  end  for 
which  they  were  granted  to  us.  By  these  means  they  be- 
come blessings  truly  improved,  ennobled,  and  sanctified. 
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c<mTAiinNa 


RULES   AND   OBSERVATIONS, 


FOR  ASSISTINO  TOUNa  PERSONS 


TO  WRITE 


WITH  PERSPICUITY  AND  ACCURACY. 


TO  BE  imMB) 


AFTEI^  TH£T  HAVE  ACQUIRED  A  CX»AP£TENT  KNOWLEDGE 


OF 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


?7aD  mIwi  lit  intelligere  pontt,  led  m  cauoBO  posit  ooo  btalUpac  eoraodm.*' 

QmaonuMu 


r. 


APPENDIX 


Perspicuity  is  the  fundamental  quality  of  style : 
a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing,  that 
for  the  want  of  it  nothing  can  atone.  It  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  merely  a  sort  of  negative  virtue,  or  free- 
dom from  defect.  It  has  higher  merit :  it  is  a  degree 
of  positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased  with  an  author, 
and  consider  him  as  deserving  praise,  who  frees  us 
from  all  fatigue  of  searching  for  his  meaning:  who 
carries  us  through  his  subject  without  any  embarrass- 
ment or  confusion :  whose  style  flows  always  like  a 
lirai)id  sream,  through  which  we  see  to  the  very 
bottom. 

Authors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their  sub- 
ject, as  an  excuse  for  the  want  of  perspicuity.  But 
the  excuse  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  admitted.  For  . 
whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  he  may,  if  he  will 
be  at  the  trouble,  put  it  into  distinct  propositions,  and 
express  it  clearly  to  others ;  and  upon  no  subject 
ought  any  man  to  write,  where  he  cannot  think  clear- 
ly. His  ideas  may,  very  excusably,  be  on  some  ' 
subjects  incomplete  or  inadequate;  but  still,  as  far 
as  they  go,  they  ought  to  be  clear  ;  and  wherever  this 
is  the  case.  Perspicuity,  in  expressing  them,  is  always 
attainable. 

The  study  of  perspicuity  and  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion, consists  of  Three  Parts :  and  requires  attention, 
First,  to  Single  Words  and  Phrases  ;  Secondly,  to  the 
Cofistruction  of  Sentences ;  and  Thirdly,  to  the  Great 
Principle  which  decides  the  propriety  oj  language.  I  f 
words  are  properly  chosen,  correctly  arranged,  and 
conformable  to  present  established  usage,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  sense  can  be  ambiguous. 


PART  I. 
Of  Perspicuity  and  Accuracy  of  Expression  j 

With  respect  to  Single  Words  and  Phrases. 

These  qualities  of  style,  considered  with  regard 
to  words  and  phrases,  require  the  roliowing  pro- 
perties : 

PURITY,   PROPRIETY, 

AND 

PRECISION.^ 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF    PURITY. 


SiTc  Vol.  ii.  Part  5.  Exercises.  Chap.  i. 

Purity  of  stjle  consists  in  the  use  of  such  words,  and  such 
constructions,  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  which 
we  speak ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that  are  taken 
from  other  languages,  or  that  are  ungrammatical,  obsolete, 
new-coined,  or  used  without  proper  authority.  All  such 
words  and  phrases  as  the  following,  should  be  avoided  :  ^mtk 
he;  I  tvist  not;  erewhile;  behest;  self-same;  delicatessen  tor 
delicacy ;  politesse^  for  politeness ;  haxUeur^  for  haughtiness ; 
incumberment.  eonnexityj  martyrized^  for  encumbrance,  connex- 
on,  martyred. 

Foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where  necessity  requires 
them,  should  never  be  admitted  into  our  composition.  Bar- 
ren Ianguage6  may  need  such  assistance,  but  ours  is  not  one  of 

«  Purity  requires  that  those  words  only  shall  he  employed,  which  are  of  clasrical  authO' 
rtty :  Profxtety,  that,  of  clanical  words,  tboK  shall  always  be  selected,  which  are  best 
ada(y(ed  to  express  the  aieaning ;  Predsionj  that  no  more  words  shall  be  mtroduoed,  than 
an*  necessary  to  convey  the  sense.  ClassKal  autiKNity  consists  of  cpeaken  and  wrilen, 
who  are  deservedly  in  hi^  estimation :  speakers,  di^tiosiusbed  for  their  elocutioo,  and  per^ 
juajfre  dogifeooe ;  writera,  eni\D<Hit  Cor  conect  tailt^  toBd  matter,  and  refined  nmier. 
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these.  A  multitude  of  Latin  words,  in  particular,  have,  of 
late,  been  poured  in  upon  our  language.  On  some  occasions, 
they  give  an  appearance  of  elevation  and  dignity  to  slyle  ;  but 
they  often  render  it  stiff  and  apparently  forced.  In  general, 
9l  plain,  native  style,  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers :  and 
by  a  proper  management  of  words,  it  can  be  made  as  strong 
and  expressive  as  this  Latinised  English,  or  any  foreign  idioms 

CHAPTER  II. 

OF    PROPRIETY. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  5.  Exercises.  Chap.  9. 

Propriety  of  language,  is  the  selection  of  such  words  as 
the  best  usage  has  appropriated  to  those  ideas,  which  we  in- 
tend to  express  by  them  ;  in  opposition  to  low  expressions, 
and  to  words  and  phrases  whicn  would  be  less  significant  of 
the  ideas  that  we  mean  to  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that 
is,  it  may  be  strictly  English,  wUhout  Scotticisms  or  Gallicisms 
or  ungrammatical,  irregular  expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may, 
nevertheless,  be  deficient  in  propriety  ;  for  the  words  may  be 
ill  chosen,  not  adapted  to  the  subject,  nor  fully  expressive  of 
the  autbor^s  sense. 

To  preserve  propriety,  therefore,  in  our  words  and  phrases, 
we  must  avoid  low  expressions;  supply  words  thai  are  wanting; 
be  careful  not  to  tise  the  same  word  in  different  senses  ;  avoid 
the  injudicious  use  of  technical  phrases^  equivocal  or  ambiguous 
words y  unintelligible  expressions^  and  all  such  words  and  phrases 
08  are  not  adapted  to  our  meontng. 

1.  Avoid  low  expressions:  such  as,  '^Topsy  turvy,  hurly 
burly,  pellmell ;  having  a  month's  mind  for  a  thing  ;  carrying 
favour  with  a  person ;  dancing  attendance  on  the  great,"  8zc. 

**  Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  were 
forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence."  The  phrase 
*^  left  to  shift  for  themselves^^  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  too 
much  in  the  familiar  style  to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise. 

2.  Supply  words  that  are  wanting.  ''  Arbitrary  power  I  look^ 
upon  as  a  greater  evil  than  anarchy  itself,  as  much  as  a  savage 
is  a  happier  state  of  life,  than  a  slave  at  the  oar  :'^  it  should 
have  been,  "  as  much  as  the  state  of  a  savage,  is  happier  thau 
that  of  a  slave  at  the  oar."  **  He  has  not  treated  tnis  subject 
liberally,  by  the  views  of  others  as  well  as  bis  own ;"  '^  By  ad- 
9erting  to  the  fiews  of  others,"   would  have  been  b^Uftx« 
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"  This  generous  action  greatly  increased  his  former  services;'* 
it  should  have  been,  '^  greatly  increased  the  merit  of  his  former 
services."  ''  By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy, 
(which  I  shall  use  promiscuoufsly,)  I  here  mean,"  &c.  This 
passage  ought  to  have. had  the  word  '*  terms"  supplied,  which 
would  have  made  it  correct ;  ^'  terms  which  I  shall  use  promis- 
cuously." 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  articles  and 

f)repositions  arc  sometimes  improperly  omitted  ;  as  in  the  fol- 
owing  instarces  :  **  How  immense  the  diflerence  between  the 
pifHis  and  profane !"  *^  Death  is  the  common  lot  of  all :  of 
good  men  and  bad."  'i  hey  should  have  had  the  article  and 
preposition  repealed  :  "  How  immense  the  difference  between 
the  piou^and  the  profane !"  ^'  Death  is  the  common  lot  of  all ; 
of  ^ood  men  and  o/^bad." 

The  repetition  of  articles  and  prepositions  is  proper,  when 
we  intend  to  point  out  the  objects  of  which  we  speak,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  or  in  contrast  ;  and  when  we  wish 
that  the  reader's  attention  should  rest  on  that  distinction ;  as» 
^'  Our  sight  is  at  once  the  most  delightful,  and  the  most  useful 
of  all  our  senses." 

3.  In  the  same  sentence^  be  careftd  not  to  use  the  same  word  too 
frequently^  nor  in  different  senses.  '*  One  may  have  an  air 
whvch  proceeds  from  a  just  sufficiency  and  knowledge  of  the 
matter  before  him,  which  may  naturally  produce  Some  motions 
of  his  head  and  body,  which  might  become  the  bench  better 
than  the  bar." 

The  prunoun  which  is  here  thrice  used,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  throw  obscurity  ov^r  the  sentence. 

**•  Gregory  favoured  the  undertaking,  for  no  other  reason  than 
this,  that  the  manager,  in  countenance,  favoured  his  friend." 
It  should  have  been,  *'  resembled  his  friend." 

''  Charity  expands  our  hearts  in  love  to  God  and  man  :  it  is 
by  the  virtue  of  charity  that  the  rich  are  blessed,  and  the  poor 
supplied.''  In  this  sentence,  the  word''  charity"  is  improper- 
ly used  in  two  dilTerent  senses :  ior  the  highest  benevolence, 
and  for  almsgiving. 

4.  Avoid  the  injudicious  use  of  technical  terms.  To  inform 
those  who  do  not  understand  sea  phrases,  that,  ''  We  tacked 
to  the  larboard,  and  stood  off  to  sea,"  would  be  expressing  our- 
selves very  obscurely.  Technical  phrases  not  being  in  current 
use,  but  only  the  peculiar  dialeci  of  a  particular  class,  we 
should  never  use  them  but  when  we  know  they  will  be  under- 
stood, 

5.  Jivoid  equivocal  or  ambtguouB  vaords.  The  following  scnten- 
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ees  are  exteptionaUc  in  this  respect  '*  As  for  such  animals 
as  are  mortal  or  noxious,  we  have  a  right  to  destroy  tbetn.'^ 
**l  long  since  learned  to  like  nothing  but  what  you  c^*'*  ^  He 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  crown/'  may  denote  either, 
''Nothing  was  less  aimed  at  by  him  than  the  croMm,"  or, 
**  Nothing  inferior  to  the  crown  could  satisfy  his  ambition." 
**  /  loill  have  mercy y  and  not  sacrifice."  The  first  part  of  this 
sentence  denotes,  **  I  will  exercise  mercy ;"  whereas  it  is  in 
this  place  employed  to  signify,  "  I  require  others  to  exercise 
it.''  The  translation  should  therefore  have  been  accommo- 
dated to  these  different  meanings.  **  They  were  both  much 
more  ancient  among  the  Persians  than  Zoroaster  or  Zerdusht" 
The  or  in  this  sentence  is  equivocal.  It  serves  either  as  a  co* 
putative  to  synonymous  words,  or  as  a  disjunctive  of  difiTerent 
things.  If,  therefore,  the  student  should  not  know,  that  Zo- 
roaster and  Zerdusht  mean  the  same  person,  he  will  mistake 
the  sense.  '*  The  rising  tomb  a  lofty  column  bore:"  '*  And 
thus  the  son  the  fervent  sire  addressed."  Did  the  tomb  bear 
the  column,  or  the  column  the  tomb  i  Did  the  son  address 
the  sire,  or  the  sire  the  son  ? 

If  the  sire  addressed  the  son,  the  line  should  ran  thus ; 

'*  And  thus  bis  son  the  fervent  sire  addressed." 
If  the  son  addressed  the  sire  ; 

'*  And  thus  the  son  his  fervent  sire  address'd.^ 

When  we  say ;  ''  Neither  life  nor  death  shall  seperate  os 
from  the  love  of  God  f  it  may  mean,  either  from  the  love 
which  we  owe  to  God,  or  the  love  which  he  bears  to  os :  for  ^ 
"  The  love  of  God"  may  denote,  either  the  relation  which  the 
affection  bears  to  its  subject,  or  that  which  it  bears  to  its  object. 
An  ambiguity  likewise  arises,  from  expressing  either  the  re- 
lation of  the  eflTect  to  its  cause,  or  that  of  the  accident  to  its 
subject :  as,  "  This  event  took  place  a  little  after  the  reforma- 
tion of  Luther."  This  sentence  may  import,  either  the  change 
produced  by  Luther,  or  a  change  produced  in  him.  The  lat- 
ter indeed  is  the  meaning,  according  to  the  construction  of  the 
Ehrase ;  though  it  is  not  that  which  was  intended  by  the  author. 
[e  should  have  said,  ''  the  reformation  by  Luther.^ 

6.  Avoid  unintelligible  and  inconsistent  words  or  phrases*  "  I 
lave  observed,"  says  Steele,  "  that  the  superiority  arooDS  these 
coffee-house  politicians , proceeds  from  an  opinion  of  gallantrj 
and  fashion."  'J'his  sentence,  considered  in  itself,  cfidentijr^ 
conveys  no  meaning*  First,  it  is  not  said  whose  opinion,  their 
own,  or  that  of  others :  Secondly,  it  is  not  said  what  opinion, 
or  of  what  sort,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  true  or  fabe  ;  but 
in  general,  "an  opinion  of  gallantry  and  fashion,"  which  con? 

Vol,  h  P  p 
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Huns  no  definite  expression  of  any  meaning.  ^  With  the  joint 
assistance  of  the  context,  relexion,  and  conjecture,  we  shall 
perhaps  concluda  that  the  author  intended  to  say ;  ^*  That  the 
rank  among  these  politicians,  was  determined  by  the  opimon 
Moerally  entertained  of  the  rank,  in  point  of  gallantry  and 
nsbioni  tlmt  each  of  them  had  attained.'' 

**This  temper  of  mind,"  says  an  author,  speaking  of  hu« 
Aiility,  ^  keeps  our  understanding  tight  about  us.'*  iVhether 
Ibe  author  had  any  meaning  in  this  expression,  or  what  it  was, 
is  not  easy  to  determine. 

Sometimes  a  writer  runs  on  in  a  species  verbosity,  amusing 
bis  reader  with  synonymous  terms  and  identical  propositions, 
well-turned  periods,  and  high  sounding  words ;  but  at  the  same 
tiinei  using  those  words  so  indefinitely,  that  the  reader  can 
either  affix  no  meaning  at  all  to  them,  or  may  affix  to  them  al- 
aost  Jioy  meaninc  he  pleases. 

^^  If  it  is  asked,  says  a  late  writer,  *'  whence  arises  the  har- 
mony or  beauty  of  language?  what  are  the  rules  for  obtaining 
it?  the  answer  is  obvious.  Whatever  renders  a  period  sweet 
and  pleasant,  makes  it  also  graceful.  A  good  ear  is  the  gift  of 
nature ;  it  may  be  much  improved,  but  not  acquired  by  art. 
Whoever  is  possessed  of  it,  will  scarcely  need  dry  critical  pre- 
oeptB,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  a  true  rfaythmus,  and  melody 
of  composition.  Just  numbers,  accurate  proportions,  a  mu- 
sical symphonjr,  magnificent  figures,  and  that  decorum  which 
is  the  result  or  all  these,  are  in  unison  to  the  human  mind." 

The  following  is  a  poetical  example  of  the  same  nature,  in 
which  there  is  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  meaning,  though  it  was 
composed  by  an  eminent  poet. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began : 

From  harinony  to  harmony 
Thro'  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  eloskig  foil  In  man. 

In  genera],  it  may  be  said,  that  in  writings  of  this  stamp  we 
must  acceptof  sound  instead  of  sense  ;  being  assured,  that  if  we 
meet  with  little  that  can  inform  the  judgment,  we  shall  at  least 
tnd  nothing  that  will  offend  the  ear.  Andperfaaps  this  is  one 
reason  that  we  pass  over  such  smooth  language,  without  suspect- 
ing that  it  contains  little  or  no  meaning.  In  order  to  write  or 
q>eak  clearly  and  intelligiUv,  two  thm^^s  are  especially  re- 
<|uisite :  one,  that  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  our  sub- 
ject j  and  the  other,  that  our  words  be  approved  signs  of  those 
ideas.  That  persons  who  think  confusedly,  should  express 
ibemselve$  obscurely,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at :  for  embar- 
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rassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  sentences^  are  eeaerally,  if  not 
always^  the  result  of  embarrassed,  obscure,  andfeeble  thought : 
but  that  persons  of  judgment,  who  are  accustomed  to  scruti- 
nize their  ideas,  and  the  signification  of  their  words^  should 
sometimes  write  without  any  meaning,  is,  at  first  si^bt,  matter 
of  admiration.  This,  howcTer,  when  further  considered,  %fr 
pears  to  be  an  effect  derived  from  the  same  cause,  indistinct- 
ness of  conception,  and  inattention  to  the  exact  import  of 
words. — The  occasions  on  which  we  are  most  apt  to  speak  and 
write  in  this  unintelligible  manner,  are  the  three  followinc* 

The  first  is,  where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 
Writers  who  are  fond  of  the  metaphoric  style,  are  generallj 
disposed  to  continue  it  too  long,  and  to  pursue  it  too  far.  They 
are  often  misled,  by  a  desire  of  flourisbmg  on  the  several  pro- 
perties of  a  metaphor,  which  they  have  ushered  into- the  di«« 
course,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  examine  whether  there 
are  any  qualities  in  the  subject,  to  which  these  properties  can, 
with  justice  and  perspicuity,  be  applied*  The  following  in- 
stance of  this  sort  of  writing,  is  from  an  author  of  considera* 
ble  eminence.  ^*Men  must  acquire  a  very  peculiar  and  strong 
habit  of  turning  their  view  inward,  in  order  to  explore  the  m* 
terior  regions  and  recesses  of  the  mind,  the  hoUow  caverns  of 
deep  thought,  the  private  seats  of  fancy,  and  the  wastes  and 
wildernesses,  as  well  as  the  more  fruitful  and  cultivated  tractaof 
this  obscure  climate."  A  most  wonderful  way  of  telling  as, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  operations  of  the  mind.  The 
author  having  determined  to  represent  the  human  mind  under 
the  metaphor  of  a  country,  revolved  in  his  thoughts  the  va- 
rious objects  which  might  be  found  in  a  country,  without  con* 
sideriog  whether  there  are  any  things  in  the  mind  properlr 
analogous  to  these.  Hence  the  strani:e  parade  he  makes  with 
regions  and  recesses^  hollow  caverns  and  private  seats^  Ufcutes  and 
imdernesseSf  fruitful  and  cultivated  tracts  ;  words  which,  though 
they  have  a  precise  meaning,  as  applied  to  country,  have  no 
definite  signification,  as  applied  to  mind*. 

The  second  occasion  ot  our  being  apt  to  write  unintelligibly, 
is  that  wherein  the  terms  most  frequently  occurring,  denote 
things  which  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to  which  the 
mind  is  not  sufficiently  familiarised.  Of  these  (he  instances 
are  numberless  in  every  tongue ;  such  as.  Government,  church, 
state,  constitution,  power,  legislature,  jurisdiction,  &c. 

The  third  and  principal  occasion  of  unintelligible  writing,  is, 
when  the  terms  employed  are  venr  abstract,  and  consequently 
of  very  extensive  signification.  Thus  the  word  lum  is  more 
distinctly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  than  the  word  beasts  beast 
than  ammatf  and  animal  than  being.    • 

The  7th  and  last  rale  for  prestmiif^^^fimLVl  vol  wat  "msAs 
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and  phrases,  is,  to  avoid  all  those  which  are  not  adapted  to  tk^ 
ideas  toe  mean  to  communicate ;  or  which  are  less  significant  than 
oihersj  of  those  ideas.  '*  H?  feels  any  sorrow  thai  can  arrive  at 
man ;"  better  ^'  happen  to  tnan.'^  '^  The  conscience  of  approving 
one's  self  a  benefactor,  is  the  best  recompense  for  being  so ; " 
it  should  have  been  *^  consciotisness,^^  *^  iie  firmly  believed  the 
divine  precept^  *  There  is  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground/  '* 
&0.     It  should  have  been  ''  doctrine.^* 

*'  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters."  A  scene 
cannot  be  said  to  enter :  an  actor  enters ;  but  a  scene  appears 
QT  presents  itself. 

*^  We  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object,  witb- 
oat  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  it :"  it  is  proper  to  say^  that  we 
assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition  ;  but  it  cannot  so  well  be 
aaid,  that  we  cusent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object,  ^cknowied/^ 
would  have  expressed  the  sense  with  propriety. 

*^  The  sense  of  feeling,  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  ex* 
tension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except 
colours."  Extension  and  shc^e  can,  with  no  propriety,  be  called 
ideas  ;  they  are  properties  of  matter.  Neither  is  it  accurate, 
to  speak  of  any  sense  giving  us  a  notion  of  ideas :  our  senses 
give  us  the  ideas  themselves.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence 
would  have  been  proper,  and  much  clearer,  if  the  author  bad 
expressed  himself  thus :  ^^  The  sense  of  .feeling,  can,  indeed, 
give  us  the  idea  of  extension,  6gure,  and  all  the  other  properties 
of  matter,  wbich  are  perceived  by  the  eve,  except  colours." 

'^  The  covetous  man  never  has  a  sulhciency  ;  although  he 
has  what  is  enough  for  nature,"  is  much  inferior  to,  *'  The 
covetous  man  never  has  enough;  although  he  has  what  is  suf- 
ficient for  natur^." 

^  A  traveller  observes  the  most  striking  objects  he  sees;  a 
general  remarks  all  the  motions  of  his  enemy :"  better  thus : 
"A  traveller  rmar7:V'  &^c. ;  "  A  general  o6«c/Tt*,"  &.c. 

*'  This  measure  enlarged  his  school,  and  obliged  him  to  in- 
crease the  buildings  ;*'  it  should  be,  '^  mcrea^ee/ his  school ," 
and  ** e\ifatge  the  buildings" 

^'  He  applied  a  medicine  before  the  poison  bad  time  to 
work  ;"  better  thus  :  "  He  applied  an  antidote,^^  &c. 

*^  i  he  poison  of  a  suspicious  temper  frequently  throws  out 
its  bad  qualities,  on  all  who  are  within  its  reach  ^"  better, 
**  throws  out  its  malignant  oualities." 

*^  I  will  go  except  I  should  be  ill ;"  '<  I  saw  them  all  unless 
two  or  three :"  corrected  thus :  "  unless  I  should  be  ill  i" 
"  except  two  or  three." 

A  selection  of  words  and  phrases,  which  are  peculiarly  ex- 
pressive^f  the  ideas  we  design  to  communicate  ;  or  which  are 
^particulfr  and  c)€teriniQ9te  iu  th^ic  i&t;n3&».\A!^^  %&  ia  con- 
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istent  \vitb  ibe  nature  tod  the  scope  of  the  discoarse  ;  pot- 
asses great  beauty,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  gooa  eifect. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

OF     PRECISION. 
See  Vol  u.  Part  5.  Ezemao.  Chap.  3. 

Prkcision  is  the  third  requisite  of  perspicuity  with  refpect 
,0  words  and  phrases.  It  signifies  retrenching  superfluities,  and 
3roning  the  expression,  so  as  to  exhibit  neither  more  nor  less, 
Lban  an  exact  copy  of  the  person's  idea  who  oses  it. 

The  words  used  to  express  ideas  may  be  faulty  in  three  re- 
spects. First,  they  may  not  express  the  idea  which  the  author 
intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles  it :  secondly, 
They  may  express  that  idea,  but  not  full^  and  completely : 
thirdly,  Thev  may  express  it,  together  with  something  more 
than  is  intended,  rrecisionstanils  opposed  to  these  three  faults, 
but  chiefly  to  the  last.  Propriety  implies  a  freedom  from  the 
two  former  fauhs.  The  words  which  are  used  may  be  proper  ; 
that  is,  they  may  express  the  idea  intended,  and  they  may  ex- 
press it  fully  :  but  to  be  precise^  signifies  that  they  express  that 
idea  J  and  no  more. 

The  use  and  importance  of  precision,  may  be  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  It  never  can  view,  clearly  and 
distinctly,  more  than  one  object  at  a  time.  I  fit  must  look  at 
two  or  three  together,  especially  objects  that  have  resemblance 
or  connexion,  it  finds  itself  confused  and  embarrassed.  It  can- 
not clearly  perceive,  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they 
differ.  Thus,  were  any  object,  suppose  some  animal,  to  be 
presented  to  my  Tiew,  of  whose  structure  I  wish  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct notion,  I  should  desire  all  its  trappings  to  be  taken  ofT,  I 
should  require  it  to  be  brought  before  me  by  itself,  and  to  stand 
alone,  that  there  might  be  nothine  to  divide  my  attention.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  words.  Ir^  when  any  one  would  inform 
me  of  his  meaning,  he  also  tells  me  more  than  what  conveys 
it ;  if  he  joins  foreign  circumstances  to  the  principal  objects ; 
if,  b^  unnecessarily  varying  the  expression,  he  shifts  the  point 
of  Tiew,  and  makes  me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and 
sometimes  another  thing  that  is  connected  with  it ;  he  thereby 
obliges  me  to  look  on  several  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight 
of  the  principal.  He  loads  the  animal  he  is  showing  me,  with 
ao  many  trappings  and  collars,  that  I  cannot  distincuy  view  it ; 
or  be  brings  so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me,  somewhat 
•Of)  fet  BomewbtLt  djfferingi  th«l  I  tee  iijdw^  ^I 
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tbeni  clearif.  ^Vben  an  author  tells  me  of  Lis  hero's  courage 
ill  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression  is  precise,  and  I  understand 
it  fully  ;  but  if,  from  the  desire  of  multiplying  words,  he  should 
praise  bis  courage  and  fortitude  ;  at  the  moment  be  joins  the 
words  together,  my  idea  begins  to  waver.  He  means  to  express 
one  quality  more  strongly,  but  be  is  in  truth  expressing  two : 
coura|u^  resists  danger ;  fortitude  supports  pain.  The  occasion 
of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities,  is  different ;  and  beinff  led 
10  think  of  both  together,  when  only  one  of  tbem  should  be 
considered,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady,  and  my  conception 
of  tlie  object  indistinct. 

All  subjects  do  not  equally  require  precision.  It  is  suflBcieiit» 
on  n>&[|y  occasions,  that  we  have  a  general  view  of  the  mean- 
ing. The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the  known  and  familiar  kin^^ 
and  we  are  in  no  haaard  of  mistaking  the  flense  of  the  author, 
though  every  word  which  he  uses  is  not  presise  and  exact. 

Manv  autnors  oCend  against  this  rule. of  precition*  A  res* 
peetaUe  one,  in  describing  a  bad  action,  expresses  himself 
thus :  ^*  It  is  to  remove  a  good  and  orderly  aHection,  and  to  in- 
troduce an  ill  or  disorderly  one ;  to  commit  an  action  that  is 
ill,  immoral,  and  unjust :  to  do  ill,  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of 
integrity,  good  nature,  and  worth.*' 

A  crowd  of  unmeaning  or  useless  words  is  brought  together 
by  some  authors,  who,  afraid  of  expressing  themselves  in  a 
common  and  ordinary  manner,  and  allured  by  an  appearance 
c^f  splendour,  surround  every  thing  which  they  mean  to  say, 
with  a  certain  copious  loquacity. 

The  great  source  of  a  loose  style,  in  opposition  to  precision, 
is  the  injudicious  use  of  the  woitls  termed  synonymous,  Tbey 
are  called  synonymous,  because  tbey  agree  in  expressing  one 
principal  idea ;  but  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  tbey  eX" 
press  it  with  some  diversity  in  the  circumstances. 

Tbe  following  instances  show  a  difierence  in  the  meaning 
of  words  reputed  synonymous ;  and  point  out  the  use  of  at- 
tending, with  care  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  wordsi 

Custom^  habit. — Custom,  respects  the  action  ;  ^  habit,  tbe 
actor.  By  custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  act ;  by  habit,  the  effect  which  that  repetition  produce! 
on  tbe  mind  or  body.  By  tbe  custom  of  walking  often  in  the 
streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  of  idleness. 

Pride^  mtUiy. — ^Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  vauitft 
makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  tbet$ 
man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

iZeaffMnecfp  dUiiiiw--Bm|^\MM^  the  lii|^ 
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opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselres ;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion 
we  have  of  others. 

On/y,  alone. — Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the 
same  kind ;  alone,  imports  bein^  accompanied  by  no  other. 
An  only  ehild,  is  one  that  has  neither  brother  nor  sister  :  a 
child  alonct  is  one  who  is  left  by  itself.  There  is  a  difference, 
therefore,  in  precise  languase,  b«:tween  two  phrases  :  *^  Virtue 
only  makes  us  happy  3^*  and  **  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy." 

WUiamf  prudence. — Wisdom  leads  us  to  speajc  and  act  what 
is  mest  proper.  Prudence,  prevents  our  speaking  or  acting 
improperly. 

Entire^,  complete. — A  thing  is  entire,  by  wanting  none  of  its 

fmrts:  complete,  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendages  thatbe- 
ong  to  it.     A  man  may  have  an  entire  house  to  himself,  and 
yet  not  have  one  complete  apartment. 

Surprised,  astonished^  amazed^  confounded — I  am  surprised 
with  what  is  new  or  unexpected ;  1  am  astonished  at  what  is 
vast  or  mat ;  I  am  amazed  at  wliat  is  incomprehensible ;  I 
am  confounded  by  what  is  shocking  or  terrible. 

Tranquillity^  peace,  ca/in.-*Tranquillity  respects  a  situation 
free  from  trouble,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the  same  situa* 
tion  with  respect  to  any  causes  that  might  interrupt  it;  calm» 
with  regard  to  a  disturbed  situation  going  before  or  following 
it.  A  good  man  enjoys  tranquility,  in  himself;  peace,  with 
others ;  and  calm,  after  the  storm. 

These  are  some  of  the  numerous  instances  of  words,  in  our 
language,  whose  significations  approach,  but  are  not  precisely 
the  same.  The  more  the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  sucn 
words  is  attended  to,  the  more  clearly  and  forcib^  shall  we 
speak  or  write.     It  may  not  on  all  occasions,  be  necessary  to 

{>ay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  very  nice  distinctions ;  yet  the 
oregoing  instances  show  the  utility  of  some  general  care,  to 
understand  the  distinct  import  of  our  words. 

While  we  are  attending  to  precision,  we  must  be  on  our 
guard,  lest,  from  the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we  retrench 
all  copiousness.  Scarcely  in  any  language  are  there  two  words 
that  convey  precisely  the  same  idea ;  a  person  thoroughly  con- 
versant in  the  propnety  of  the  language,  will  always  be  able 
to  observe  something  that  distinguishes  them.  As  they  are 
like  different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  an  accurate  wnl^et  ciftxi 
employ  them  to  great  advantage,  by  using  \bem  ao  as  V« 
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beighten  and  complete  the  object  which  he  presents  to  us. 
He  supplies  by  one  what  was  wanting  in  the  other,  to  the 
8trengtb|  or  to  the  finishing,  of  the  image  which  be  means  to 
exhibit.  But,  for  this  purpose,  he  must  be  attentiFe  to  the 
choice  of  his  words,  and  not  employ  them  carelessly,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  period,  or  of  rounding  or  dirersil^ing 
his  language,  as  if  their  signification  were  exactly  the  same, 
while  in  truth  it  is  not.  To  unite  copiousness  and  precision^ 
to  be  full  and  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  correct  ana  exact  in 
the  choice  of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest  and 
Ihost  diffitultattaiiunents  in  writing. 


PART  11. 


Of  Perspicuity  and  Accuracy  of  Ejcpreman^ 


With  rupect  to  the  cansiruction  of  SeiUetwes. 


W£  bare  finished  the  discassion  of  perspicuity  and  accu- 
racy of  expression,  as  far  «s  tbey  relate  to  the  materials  of 
language,  the  purity,  propriety,  and  precision  of  words.  It 
remains  that  we  consider  them,  with  regard  to  the  constnic- 
tion  of  these  materials,  or  the  dispositioo  of  words  in  senten- 
ces and  periods.  Hitherto  we  bare  investigated  the  nature 
of  words  and  phrases  detached  and  unconnected,  io  the  same 
manner  as  an  architect  selects  and  prepares  CIm  piaterials  of 
an  edifice.^  We  are  now,  like  the  same  artist,  to  delineate  the 
plan  of  ex^tioo,  or  to  point  out  the  most  proper  conjunction 
of  the  mateiials,  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  As  the  best 
materials  for  building  will  not  form  a  convenient  and  elegant 
habitation,  unless  they  are  adjusted  on  a  proper  plan,  so  the 
purest  and  best  chosen  words  will  not  constitute  a  perspicuous 
and  beautiful  sentence,  unless  they  are  well  applied  and 
properly  arranged. 

Sentencesi  in  general,  should  neither  be  very  long,  nor  very 
short :  long  ones  recjuire  close  attention  to  make  us  clearly 
perceive  the  connexion  of  the  several  parts';'  and  short  ones 
are  apt  to  break  the  sense,  and  weaken  the  connexion  of 
thought.  Yet  occasionally  they  may  both  be  used  with  force 
and  propriety ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  sentences. 

'*If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider  the  lives  of  others  as^ 
well  as  your  own  ;  if  you  think  how  few  are  bom  with  honour, 
and  how  many  die  without  name  or  children ;  how  little  beautjf  ' 
we  see,  and  how  few  friendli  w^  hear  of;  how  much  poverty, 
and  how  many  diseases  there  are  in  the  wdfld;  you  will  fall  4^ 
down  upon  your  knees,  and  instead  of  repining  at  one  affic-  ' 
tion,  will  admire  so  many  blessings  which  you  have  receive^ 
from  the  Divine  hand."    This  is  a- sentence  composed  of 
several   members  Jinked  together,  vtd  hanging  upon  OM 

Vol..  I.  Q  q 
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another^  so  that.tbe  sense  of  the  whole  is  not  brought  out  till 
the  close.  The  folloiviiig  is  an  example  of  one  in  which  the 
sense  is  formed  into  short,  independent  propositions,  eacb 
eomplete  within  itself  *^  I  cpnfess,  it  was  want  of  considera- 
tion that  made  me  an  author.  ^I  wrote  because  it  amused  me* 
I  corrected,  because  it  was  as  frieaaant  to  me  to  correct,  as  to 
write.  I  published,  because  I  was  told  I  might  please  such  as 
it  was  a  credit  to  please.*' 

A  train  of  sentences,  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  mod 
with  Ibe  same  number  of  members,  should  never  be  aHowed 
to  succeed  one  another.  A  protracted  succession  of  either 
leng  or  short  sentences,  or  of  sentences  of  the  same  length, 
should  also  be  avoided :  for  the  ear  tires  of  sueh  expressions, 
when  thej  are  too  long  continued.  Whereas,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  long  and  short  poriods,  and  of  periods  yariousljr 
constructed,  not  onlj  the  ear  ife  gratified,  but  animation  and 
force  are  given  to  our  style.  A  very  ft  eij^ent  succession  of 
w^rds  or  phrases,  in  couplets,  or  triplets,  is  also  a  great  btemish 
in  composkion. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  things  most  essential  te 
aa  accurate  and  a  perfect  sentence.  They  appear  to  be  the 
four  following : 

1.  CLEARNESS.  4.  A  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF 

2.  UNITY.  THE  HGUHES  OF 
8.  STRENGTH.  SPEECH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

or  THC  CLXAmNXSS  OF  ▲  SKHTCNCC. 

See  Vol.  0.  Part.  5.  Exercises.  Ctcamess.  Chap.  i. 

Thc  FIRST  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is  Clearnesi. 

Whateyer  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  suspense  as  to  the 
meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided.  Obscurity  arises  from  two 
causes ;  either  from  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  or  a  wroag 
artangemeat  of  them.  The  choice  of  words  and  phrases,  as 
fiur  as  regards  perspicuity,  has  been  already  considered.  The 
disposition  of  tbem  comes  now  under  consideration. 

The  Snt  thing  to  be  studiad  here,  is  grammatical  pro- 
ptiefj.    BnX  si  tM  grammai  ot  ou^  V%iico(^|!^  ia  com^aratireljr 
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not  extensive,  there  may  be  an  obaeure  order  of  words,  where 
ibere  is  no  traasjressioQ  of  any  grammatical  rule.  The  rela- 
tions of  Words,  or  members  of  a  period,  are,  with  us,  ascer- 
tained only  by  the  position  in  which  they  stand. 

Hence  a  cajMtal  rule  in  the  arrangement  of  sentences  is, 
that  the  words  or  members,  most  clearly  related,  should  be 
placed  in  the  sentence  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible,  so  as 
to  make  their  mutual  relation  clearly  appear,  ft  will  be  pro- 
per to  produce  some  instances,  in  order  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  thia  rule* 


1.  ifithfi  position  of  adverbs*  **The  Humans  understood 
liberty,  at  leasts  as  well  as  we."  The^e  words  are  capable  of 
two  different  sense*,  according  as  the  emphasis,  in  reading 
them,  is  laid  upon  liberty,  or  upon  at  least.  The  words  should 
have  been  thus  arranged :  '*  The  Romans  understood  liberty 
as  well,  at  least,  as  we." 

^'  Theism  can  only  be  opposed  to  polytheismt  or  atheism." 
Is  it  meant  that  theism  is  capable  of  nothing  else  besides  being 
opposed  to  polytheism,  or  atheism  f  This  is  what  the  words 
literally  import,  through  the  wrong  placing  of  the  adverb  only. 
Il  should  have  been,  ''Theism  can  be  oppose^d  only  to  poly- 
theism 0$  atheism." 

^'  By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such 
pleasures  as  arise  originally  from  sight.^  When  it  is  said, 
**  Imean  only  such  pluuurts^^^  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
adverb  oniy  is  not  properly  placed.  It  is  not  intended  here 
to  qualify  the  word  mean^  but  suck  pleasures  ;  and  therefore 
sliduld  have  been  placed  in  as  close  connexion  as  possible, 
with  the  word  which  it  limits  or  qualifies.  The  style  becomes 
more  clear  and  neat,  when  the  words  are  arranged  thus.:  *'  By 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  such  pleasures  only 
as  arise  from  sight." 

In  the  following  sentenee,  the  word  more  is  not  ip  its  proper 
place.  **  There  is  not  perhaps,  any  real  beauty  or  deformity 
^ore  in  one  piece  of  matter  than  another."  1  he  phrase  ought 
to  have  stood  thus:  ''Beauty  or  deformity  in  one  piece  of 
matter,  more  than  another." 

2.  In  the  position  of  circumstanees^  and  ofparticvlar  mtmber's^^ 
The  following  passage,  taken  from  Blacastone's  Commen- 
tary on  the  laws  of  England,  exhibits  a  number  of  depending 
circumstances  dbtinctly  and  advantageously  arranged.    He 
is  writing  concerning  the  origin  of  ciidl  ^wer*    '*TUV^  \& 
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what  is  meaDt  by  the  origioal  contract  of  societj,  wliicb, 
though  it  has,  perhaps,  in  no  iostancev  ever  been  forniaily  ex- 
pressed at  the  first  institution  of  a  stale,  yet,  in  nature  and 
reason,  should  always  be  understood,  in  every  act  ejf  assoiS- 
ating  together/'  In  this  instance,  the  original  contract  of 
society,  is  the  principal  idea,  and  appear?,  with  propriety,  as 
the  first  and  leading  part  of  the  sentence  :  ^^  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  original  contract  of  society.''  The  action  or 
Terb  ^  expressed,"  is  limited  by  two  circumstances,  namely, 
^  10  no  instance,"  and  *^  at  the  first  institution  of  a  state." 
The  former  of  these  circumstances  is  plsced  before  the  verb, 
and  the  latter  after  it,  in  a  manner-'perfectly  analogous  to  the 
position  ..of  two  adverbs  attending  on  the  same  verb  f  vis. 
^  which  contract,  though  perhaps  it  has,  in  no  instance,  been 
formally  expressed,  at  the  first  institution  of  a  state.**  The 
second  verb  or  action  of  the  sentence,  namely,  *'  understood," 
b  attended  also  by  two  circumstances,  viz.  '^  in  nature  and  in 
reason,"  and,  '*  io  every  act  of  associating  together ;"  which 
circumstances  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon 
the  same  principle,  as  those  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence, 
namely,  one  before,  and  the  other  after,  the  action;  thus: 
^yet,  in  nature  and  reason,  should  always  be  understood,  in 
every  act  of  associating  together.." 

An  author,  in  his  dissertation  on  parties,  thus  obs^rely  and 
irregularly  expresses  himself:  '*  Are  these  designs  wbich  any 
man,  who  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situa- 
tion, ought  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  .^"  Here  we  are 
left  at  a  loss,  whether  these  words,*  '^  in  any  ctrcun>stances,  in 
any  situation,"  are  connected  with  ^a  man  bom  a  Briton,  in 
any  circumstances  or  situation,"  or  with  that  rhan's  ^*  avowing 
bis  designs  in  any  circumstances  or  situation  into  which  he  may 
be  brought."  As  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  was  intended, 
the  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  conducted  thus:  ^'Are 
these  designs,  which  any  man,  who  is  bom  a  Briton,  ought  to 
be  ashamed  or  afraid,  in  any  situation,  in  any  circumstances, 
to  avow  ?" 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  a  wrong  arrangement 
tt  cireumstances.  ^^  A  great  stone  that  I  happened  to  find* 
after  a  long  search,  by  the  sea  shore,  served  me  for  an  anchor." 
One  would  think  that  the  search  was  confined  to  the  sea  shore ; 
but  as  the  meaning  is,  that  the  great  stone  was  found  by  the 
sea  shore,  the  period  ought  to  have  run  thus ;  *^  A  great  stone, 
that,  after  a  long  search,  I  happened  to  find  by  the  sea  sbore^ 
served  me  for  an  anchor.*'^ 

It  is  a  rule,  too,  never  to  crowd  many  circumstances  to- 
geiber,  but  rather  to  intersperM  them  m  different  parts  of  the 
&eateace,jomed  with  the  pxu^]^  wotAaoii^Uii^^vhe^  de^jend. 
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For  iostaace :  "  What  I  bad  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  to 
my  friend,  sometime  ago,  in  conFersatiun,  was  not  a  new 
tbongbt.''  These  two  circumstances,  **  jomeiime  ago^^*  and 
^  tn  cotiver»a/um/'  which  are  here  put  together,  would  have 
bad  a  better  effect  disjoined  thus:  '^  What  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, sometime  ago,  of  mentioaing  to  my  friend,  in  conver- 
sation, was  not  a  new  thought." 

Here  follows  an  example  of  the  wrong  arrangement  of  a 
member  of  a  sentence.  ^*The  minister  of  state  wbo  grows 
less  by  his  elevation,  like  a  little  statue  placed  on  a  mighty 

E^destal,  will  always  have  his  jealousy  strong  about  him." 
ere,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrangement,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  object  introduced,  by  way  of  simile,  re- 
lates to  what  goes  before,  or  to  what  follows.  The  ambiguity 
16  removed  by  the  following  order.  '*  The  minister  of  state 
who,  like  a  little  statue  placed  on  a  niigbty  pedestal,  grows 
less  by  his  elevation,  will  always,"  be. 

Words  expressing  things  connected  in  the  thought,  ought 
to  be  placed  as  near  together  as  possible,  even  when  their  ^se- 
paration would  convey  no  ambiguity.  This  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  passages  from  Addison.  ^  For  the  English  are 
naturally  fanciful,  and  very  often  disposed,  by  that  gloominess 
and  melancholy  of  temper,  which  are  so  frequent  in  our  na- 
tion, to  many  wild  notions  and  extravagancies,  to  which  others 
are  not  so  liable.^'  Here  the  verb  or  assertion  is,  by  a  pretty 
long  cii*cu instance,  separated  from  the  subject  to  which  it  re* 
fers.  This  might  have  been  easily  prevented,  by  placing  the 
circumstance  before  the  verb,  thus :  '*  For  the  English  are 
naturally  fanciful,  and,  by  that  gloominess  and  melancholy  of 
temper  which  are  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  are  often  disposed 
to  many  wild  notions,^'  &c» 

'^VFor  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vicissi- 
tude of  things,  knows  to  what  use  his  works  may,  some  time 
or  other,  be  applied,*'  &c.  Better  thus :  ^  For  as,  in  the  or- 
dinary fate  and  vicissitude  of  things,  no  mortal  author  knows  to 
what  use,  some  time  or  other,  his  works  may  be  applied,**  &c. 

From  these  examples,  the  foUowing.ob8ervatioQ8  will  occur : 
that  a  circumstance  ought  never  to  be  placed  between  two 
capital  members  of  a  period ;  but  either  between  the  parts  of 
a  member  to  which  it  belongs,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  will  con- 
fine it  to  its  proper  member.  When  the  sense  admits  it,  the 
sooner  a  circumstance  is  introduced,  generally  speaking,  the 
better,  that  the  more  important  and  significant  wor^s  may  pos- 
sess the  last  place,  quite  disencumbered.  The  follovrioc  sen- 
tence is,  in  this  respect,  faulty.  "  The  emoeror  was  so  mtent 
on  the  establishment  of  his  aMolnte  power  m  Huneary,  that  be 
exposed  the  empire  doubly  to  deaolatioAiod  mu  wt  ^%  w&l^ 
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of  it"  Better  thus :  "  That,  Tor  the  sake  of  if,  be  expoaed 
the  empire  doubly  to  desolation  and  ruiu." 

This  appears  to  be  a  proper  place  to  observe,  that  wheo 
different  thiogs  have  an  obvious  relation  to  each  other,  in  rt- 
spect  to  the  order  of  nature  or  time,  that  order  should  be  re- 
garded,  in  assigning  them  their  places  in  the  sentence ;  unless 
the  scope  of  the  passages  require  it  to  be  varied.  The  gob* 
elusion  of  the  following  lines  is  inaccurate,  in  this  respect: 
^  But  still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight,  as  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  decree  in  which  any  one  of  these  qualifica- 
tions is  most  conspicuous  and  prevailing."  The  orders  in 
which  the  two  la^t  words  are  placed,  should  have  been  revers- 
ed, and  made  to  stand,  preBauimg  aiid  canspicuout. — ^They  are 
coiispteiuHtt,  because  they  j^evm. 

The  following  sentence  is  a  beautiful  example  of  strict  eott- 
formity  to  this  rule.  '*  Our  sight  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest 
variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  dis* 
tance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired 
or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments."  This  passage  fol- 
lows the  order  of  nature.  First,  we  have  the  variety  of  objeets 
mentioned,  which  sight  furnishes  to  the  mind ;  next,  we  have 
the  action  of  sight  on  those  objects;  and  lastly,  we  have  the 
time  and  continuance  of  its  action.  No  order  could  be  more 
natural  or  exact. 

The  order  which  we  now  recommend,  is,  in  single  words 
especially,  freauently. violated,  for  the  sake  of  better  sound; 
but,  perhaps,  in  no  instances,  without  a  deviation  from  the 
lUie  of  strict  propriety. 

3.  In  the  disposition  o/*  the  relative  pronouns^  who,  which, 
what,  whose,  and  of  all  those  particles  which  express  the  consux' 
ion  of  the  parts  qf  speech  with  one  another, 

A  small  error,  in  the  position  of  these  words,  may  cloud  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  sentence ;  and  even  where  the  meaning 
is  intelligible,  we  always  find  something  awkward  and  disjointed 
in  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  when  these  relatives  are  out 
of  their  proper  place.  /*  This  kind  of  wit,"  says  an  author, 
'^  was  very  much  in  vogue  among  our  countrymen^  about  an  age 
or  two  aeo ;  who  did  not  practice  it  for  any  oblique  reason, 
but  purely  for  the  sake  of  beine  witty."  We  are  at  no  loss 
about  the  meaning  here  ;  but  the  construction  would  evident* 
ly  be  mended,  by  disposing  the  circumstance,  **  about  an  age 
or  two  ago,'*  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  separate  the  relative 
whoj  from  its  antecedent  our  countrymen ;  in  this  way  :  '*  About 
an  age  or  two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue 
among  our  countrymen^  who  did  dot  practice  it,"  &c. 
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Tbe  following  passage  is  still  more  oeniuimble*  '*  It  is  fol- 
ly to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  against  tbe  accidents  of  life, 
bjr  limping  up  treasures,  uJiick  nothing  can  protect  ua  against, 
but  tbe  good  providence  of  our  Creator."  fVhiek  alwajrs  re- 
feia  grammatically  to  tbe  substantive  immediately  preceding; 
and  that,  in  tbe  instance  just  mentioned,  is  ^'  treasures."  The 
sentence  ought  to  have  stood  thus :  '^  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  by 
heaping  up  treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents 
of  life,  which  nothing  can  protect  us  against,"  &c 

With  regard  to  relatives,  it  may  be  farther  observed,  that 
obacurity  often  arises  from  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  tbem, 
particularly  of  tbe  pronouns  who  and  lAey,  and  ihem  and  iktin, 
when  we  have  occasion  to  refer  to  different  persons ;  as  in  tbe 
following  sentence  of  Tillotson.  *'  Men  look  with  an  evil  eye 
upon  the  £ood  that  is  in  others,  and  think,  that  their  reputation 
oiMKures  ^m,  and  their  commendable  qualities  stand  in  their 
light ;  and  therefore  they  do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over 
tnem,  that  the  briebt  sbming  of  their  virtues  may  not  obscure 
^Aem."  This  is  altogether  careless  writing*  When  we  find 
these  personal  pronouns  crowding  too  fast  upon  us,  we  have 
often  no  method  left,  but  to  throw  the  whole  sentence  into 
some  other  form,  which  may  avoid  those  frequent  references 
to  persons  who  have  before  been  mentioned. 

To  have  the  relation  of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sen- 
tence marked,  in  the  most  proper  and  distinct  manner,  not 
only  gives  clearness  to  it,  but  makes  tbe  mind  pass  smoothly 
ana  agreeably  along  all  tbe  parts  of  it. 

CHAPTER  11. 

OF  THE  TNITT   OF    A   SENTENCE; 
See  Vol  ii.  Put  5.  Exerdtei  Unitj/Cbap.  1. 

The  second  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is  its  Unity. 

In  every  composition,  there  is  always  some  connecting 
principle  among  tbe  parts.  Some  one  object  must  reign 
and  be  predominant.  But  most  of  all,  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, is  recfuired  tbe  strictest  unity.  For  the  very  nature  of 
a  septence  implies  that  one  proportion  is  expressed.  It  may 
consist  of  parts,  indeed,  but  these  parts  must  be  so  closely 
bound  together,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  tbe  mindt  of 
One  object,  not  of  manv.  To  preserve  this  unify  of  a  sen* 
tegce,  tbe  following  nuea  must  be  obserrei. 
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ments  wbere  they  live,  and  to  which  they  are  a«  appendice«. 
They  are  adapted  by  wings  for  the  air,  fios  for  the  water,  feet 
for  the  earthy  and  by  other  correspondent  inward  parts,  of 
more  curious  frame  and  texture." 

Sir  Williaro  Temple,  speaking  of  the  worship  of  the  Saxons^ 
says ;  **This  religious  worship  the  Saxons  introduced  with  them, 
and  continued  long  in  England^  till  they  subdued  the  Britons, 
reduced  it  under  their  heptarchy,  persecuted  the  British  Chris- 
tians, and  drove  them  with  their  religion  into  Wales ;  where 
they  continued  under  their  primitive  priests  and  bishops,  who, 
with  their  monks,  were  all  under  the  superintendance  of  one 
arch-priest  or  bishop  of  Carleon,  the  bound  of  the  British 
principality."  This  clumsy  period,  like  the  preceding  one, 
contains  two  agents :  it  begins  with  the  Saxons,  and  passes 
from  them  to  the  British  Christians ;  thus  diminishing  the  per- 
spicuity, and  destroying  the  unity.  It  should  have  formed  two 
sentences. 

Long,  involved,  and  intricate  sentences,  are  great  blemishes 
10  composition.  In  writers  of  considerable  correctness,  we  find 
a  period  sonif^times  running  out  so  far,  and  comprehending  so 
many  particulars,  as  to  be  more  properly  a  discourse  than  a 
sentence.  An  author,  speaking  of  the  progress  of  our  language 
^ftcr  the  time  of  Cromwell,  runs  on  in  this  manner :  ^^  To  this 
succeeded  that  licentiousness  which  entered  with  the  restora- 
tion, and,  from  infecting  our  religion  and  morals,  fell  to  cor- 
rupt our  language ;  which  last  was  not  like  to  be  much  impro- 
ved by  those  who  at  that  time  made  up  the  court  of  xing 
Charles  the  second ;  either  such  as  had  followed  him  in  bis 
banishment,  who  bad  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect 
of  these  times,  or  young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  tbe 
same  country :  90  that  the  court,  which  used  to  be  the  standaird 
of  correctness  and  propriety  of  speech,  was  then,  and  1  think 
has  ever  since  continued,  the  worst  school  in  England  for  that 
accomplishment ;  and  so  will  remain,  till  better  care  be  taken 
in  the  education  of  our  nobility,  that  they  may  set  out  into  the 
world  with  some  foundation  of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  patterns  of  politeness." 

The  author,  in  place  of  a  sentence,  has  here  given  a  loose 
dissertation  upon  several  subjects.  How  many  diflerent  facts, 
reasonings,  and  observations,  are  here  presented  to  the  mind 
at  once !  and  yet  so  linked  together  by  the  author  that  they 
aH  make  parts  of  a  sentence,  which  admits  of  no  greater  divi- 
sion in  pointing,  than  a  colon  between  any  of  its  members. 

It  may  be  of  use  here  to  give  a  specimen  of  a  long  sentence, 

broken  down  into  several  periods;  by  which  we  shall  more 

cleariy  perceive  the  disadvantages  of  long  sentences,  and  how 

eyrVr  tbejr  msiy  be  amended.     Here  follows  the  sentence  in 

MWOrigiDal  tovm :  *^  Tboug)i,  in  ^estUt^a.^ s  ^a.i^^X)  ^%  showed 
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how  eveiy  thing  that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  af- 
fect the  imagination  with  pleasure,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  im* 
Cossible  for  ui*  to  assign  the  necessary  cause  of  this  pleasure, 
ecause  we  know  neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  tbe  sub« 
stance  of  a  human  soul :  and  therefore^  for  want  of  such  a  light, 
all  that  we  can  do,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  reflect  on 
those  operations  of  the  soul  that  are  most  aereeable;  and  to 
range  under  their  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing 
to  tbe  mind,  without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  neces- 
sary and  efficient  causes,  from  whence  the  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure arises." 

The  following  amendment,  besides  breaking  down  the  pe- 
riod into  several  sentences,  exhibits  some  other  useful  altera* 
tions :  *^  In  yesterday's  paper,  we  showed  that  every  thing 
which  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  kfTect  the  imagina- 
tion with  pleasure.  We  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  assign  V\e  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know 
not  tbe  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the  human  soul.  All 
that  we  can  do,  therefore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  re* 
fleet  on  the  operations  of  the  soul  which  are  must  agreeable, 
and  to  range  under  proper  heads  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing 
to  the  mind." 

A  third  rule  for  preserving  the  unity  of  sentences,  is,  to  keep 
clear  of  all  unnecessary  parentheses. 

On  some  occasions,  when  the  sense  is  not  too  long  suspended 
by  them,  and  when  Xbey  are  introduced  in  a  proper  place,  they 
may  add  both  to  the  vivacity,  and  to  the  energy,  of  the  sen- 
tence. But  for  the  most  part  their  eflect  is  extremely  bail. 
They  are  wheels  within  wheels ;  sentences  in  the  midst  of  sen* 
tences ;  the  perplexed  method  of  disposing  of  some  thought, 
which  a  writer  wants  judgment  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place. 

4 

The  parenthesis  in  this  sentence,  is  striking  and  proper^ 

'*  And  was  the  ransom  paid  t  It  was :  and  paid 
'^  (What  can  exalt  the  bounty  more?)  for  thee.'* 

But  in  the  following  sentence,  we  become  sensible  of  an  im- 
propriety in  the  use  of  it.  ^'  If  your  hearts  secretly  reproach 
you,  for  the  wrong  choice  you  have  made,  (as  there  is  time  for 
repentance  and  retreat ;  and  a  return  to  wisdom  is  always  ho-  • 
nourable,)  bethink  yourselves  that  the  evil  is  not  irreparable.'* 
It  would  be  much  better  to  express,  in  a  separate  sentence,  the 
thoughts  contained  in  this  parenthesis;  thus:  **  If  your  hearts 
secretlv  reproach  you  for  the  wrong  choice  you  have  made, 
bethink  yourselves  that  the  etil  is  not  irce{}%c%Uft%   ^teSk 
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there  is  time  for  repentance  and  retreat ;  and  a  return  to  wkh' 
dom  is  alwajrs  honourable." 

CHAPTER  III. 

^       OF  THE  STIIENGTH  OF  A  SENTENCE^ 
8«c  VoL  it  Part  5.  Exerdiet.  Strength.  Chap.  3. 

The  THiBi)  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is,  Strength, 

By  this  is  meant  such  a  disposition  and  management  of  the 
several  words  and  members,  as  shall  bring  out  the  sense  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  give  every  word,  and  every  member,  its 
due  weight  and  force. 

A  sentence  may  be  clear,  it  may  also  be  compact  in  all  its 
parts,  or  have  the  requisite  unit^,  and  yet,  by  some  circum- 
stance  in  the  structure,  it  may  fail  in  that  strength  of  impres* 
aion,  which  a  better  management  would  have  produced. 

Tlie  first  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentencei  i% 
to  prune  it  of  all  r^undant  words  and  members. 

It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add 
some  importance  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always  injure 
it.  Care  should  therefore  be  exercised,  with  respect  to  sy* 
nbnymous  words,  expletives,  circumlocutions,  tautologies,  and 
the  expression  of  unnecessary  circumstances.  The  attention 
becomes  remiss,  when  words  are  multiplied  without  a  corres- 
pondent multiplication  of  ideas.  ''  Content  with  deserving  a 
triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  it;"  is  better  language  than 
to  say,  "  Being  content  with  deserving  it,"  &c. 

''  In  the  Attic  Commonwealth,"  says  an  author,  "  it  was  the 
privilege  and  birthright  of  every  citizen  and  poet,  to  rail  aloud 
and  in  public."  Better  simply  thus  :  '^  In  the  Attic  common- 
wealth, it  was  the  privilege  of  every  citizen  to  laii  in  public." 

Another  expresses  himself  thus :  *^  They  returned  back  again 
to  the  same  city  from  whence  they  came  forth  ;"  instead  of, 
"  They  returned  to  the  city  whence  they  came."  The  five 
>vords,  hack^  ogain^  sameyfirom^  nnd  forth^  are  mere  expletives, 
that  have  neither  use  nor  beauty,  and  are  therefore  to  be  re- 
garded as  incumbrances. 

The  word  but  is  often  improperly  used  with  that :  as,  V  There 

can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  seriously  means  what  he  says."  It 

is  not  only  useless,  but  cumbersome : ''  There  can  be  no  doubt 

that  he  seriously  means  what  he  says."    By  transposing  the 

parts  of  the  senteocci  we  shall  immediately  perceive  the  pro- 
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priety  of  omitting  this  word :  ^  That  he  seriously  means  what 
be  says,  there  can  be  no  doubt." 

Achrerbs  promote  energy  of  expression.  But  this  happens 
only  when  tliey  promote  brevity  too,  and  are  sparingly  used, 
and  chosen  with  judgement.  A  superabundance  of  them,  or 
of  adjectives,  makes  a  style  unwieldy  and  tawdry.  For  it  is 
from  its  nouns,  rather  than  from  its  attributives,  that  language 
derives  strcTigth  :  even  as  a  building  derives  stability,  rather 
from  the  vvalU  and  rafters,  than  from  the  plastering,  wainscot- 
tin£r,  and  painting.  Young  writers,  however,  are  apt  to  think 
olhrrwise ;  and,  with  a  view  to  invigorate  their  expression, 
qualify  pv>  ry  verb  with  an  adverb,  and  every  noun  with  an 
epithcr  By  this  means,  their  compositions  resemble  a  house, 
whose  walls  are  supported  by  posts  and  buttresses ;  which  not 
only  make  it  unseemly  to  the  eye,  and  inconvenient  by  taking 
up  too  much  room,  but  also  justify  a  suspicion  of  weakness  in 
the  work,  and  unski  I  fulness  in  the  architect.  Such  a  period  as 
the  following  will  explai:)  our  meaning. 

*^  1  am  honestly,  seriously,  and  unalterably  of  opinion,  that 
nothing  can  possibly  be  more  incurably  and  emphatically  de* 
structive,  or  more  decisively  fatal,  to  a  kingdom,  than  the  in- 
troduction of  thoughtless  dissipation,  and  the  pomp  of  lazy 
luxury."  Would  not  the  full  import  of  this  noisy  sentence  be 
better  expressed  thus :  <*  I  am  of  opinion,  that  nothing  is  more 
ruinous  to  a  kingdom,  than  luxury  and  dissipation." 

Some  writers  use  much  circumlocution  in  expressing  their 
ideas.  A  considerable  one,  for  so  very  simple  a  thing  as  a 
man's  wounding  himself,  says,  ^'  To  mangle,  or  wound,  his 
outward  form  and  constitution,  his  natural  limbs  or  body." 
-  But,  on  some  occasions,  circumlocution  has  a  peculiar 
force ;  as  in  the  following  sentence  :  ''  Shalt  not  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  do  right  ?" 

In  the  sentences  which  follow,  the  ill  effects  of  tautology 
appear. 

**  So  it  is,  that  I  must  be  forced  to  get  home,  partly  Sy 
stealth,  and  partly  by  force.** 

**  Never  did  Atticus  succeed  better  inT gaining  the  universal- 
love  and  esteem  of  all  men/' 

The  subsequent  sentence  contains  several  unnecessary  cir- 
cumstances. ^*  On  receiving  this  information,  he  arose,  went 
out,  saddled  his  horse,  mounted  him,  and  rode  to  town."  All 
is  implied  in  saying,  '*  On  receiving  this  information,  he  rode 
to  town." 

This  manner,  however,-  in  a  certain  degreje,  is  so  strongly 
characteristic  of  the  simple  style  of  remote  ages,  that  in  books 
of  the  highest  anticiui^,  particularly  the  Bible,  it  is  not  at  all 
iingracefiiU    OX  this  kind  are  the  following  scriptural  phta&^v 
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*^  He  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept"  **  He  opened  bis  mouth 
and  said.^'  It  is  true,  that,  in  strictness,  they  are  not  necessik> 
ry  to  the  narration,  but  they  are  of  some  importance  to  the 
composition,  as  bearing  the  venerable  signature  of  ancient 
simplicity.  It  may,  on  this  occasion,  be  further  observed,  that 
the  language  of  the  present  translation  of  the  Bible,  ought  not 
to  be  viewed  in  an  exceptionable  light,  though  some  parts  of 
it  may  appear  to  be  obsolete.  From  universal  admission,  tbia 
language  has  become  so  familiar  and  intelligible,  that  in  all 
transcripts  and  allusions,  except  where  the  sense  is  evidentlj 
injured,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved.  And  it  may  also 
be  justly  remarked,  that,  on  religious  subjects,  a  frequent  re^ 
curreoce  of  scripture-language  is  attended  with  peculiar  force 
and  propriety. 

Though  it  promotes  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  to  contract 
a  round-about  method  of  expression,  and  to  lop  off  excresceo* 
ces,  yet  we  should  avoid  the  extreme  of  pruning  too  closely  : 
some  leaves  should  be  left  to  shelter  and  •surround  the  fruit* 
Even  synonymous  expressions  may*  on  some  occasions,  be 
used  with  propriety.  One  is>  when  an  obscurer  term,  wbicli 
we  cannot  well  avoid  employing,  needs  to  be  explained  by  one 
that  is  clearef.  The  other  is,  when  the  language  of  the  emo- 
tions is  exhibited.  Emotion  naturally  dwelU  on  i(s  object': 
and  when  the  reader  also  feels  interested,  repetition  and  syno- 
tiomv  have  frequently  an  agreeable  cflect. 

The  following  passage,  takm  from  Addison,  who  delighted 
in  a  full  and  flowing  style,  will,  by  most  readers,  be  deemed 
not  very  exceptionable.  ''  Hut  there  is  nothing  that  makes 
its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul,  than  beauty  ;  which  imme- 
diately difluscs  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency  through 
the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thine  that  is  great 
or  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind 
with  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight  thMugh 
all  its  faculties."  Some  degree  of  verbosity  may,  however^ 
be  discovered  in  these  sentences,  as  phrases  are  repeated 
which  seem  little  more  than  the  echo  of  one  another ;  such 
as — diffusing  satisfaction  and  complacency  through  the  imagina- 
tion— striking  the  mind  with  inward  joy — spreamng  cheerftdnesg 
and  delight  through  all  its  faculties.  But,  perhaps,  some  re- 
dundancy is  more  allowable  on  such  lively  subjects,  than  it 
would  be  on  other  occasions. 

After  removing  superfluities,  the  second  rule  for  promoting 
the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is,  to  attend  particularly  to  the  use 
of  copulatives^  relatives^  and  all  the  particles  employed  for  tran- 
sition and  connexion. 

These  little  words  bntj  and^  or^  which,  whose,  where,  then, 
therefore,  iecauscy  &c.  are  frequently  the  most  important  worcjs 
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of  any ;  they  are  the  joints  or  binges  upon  which  all  sentences 
turn ;  and,  of  course,  much  of  tbeir  strength  mult  depend 
upon  such  particles.  The  varieties  in  using  them  are,  indeed 
so  many,  that  no  particular  system  of  rules  respecting  them 
can  be  given.  Some  observations,  tending  to  illustrate  the 
rule,  may,  however,  be  mentioned. 

What  is  called  splitting  particles,  or  separating  a  preposition 
from  the  noun  wnich  it  governs,  is  to  be  avoided.  As  if  I 
should  say,  *'  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet 
it  may  often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advantages  of  fortune." 
Here  we  are  put  to  a  stand  in  thought,  being  obliged  to  rest  a 
little  on  the  preposition  by  itself,  which,  at  the  same  time« 
carries  no  significancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its  proper  substantive. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  rela- 
tive particles,  by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseology  as  this  : 
*^  There  is  nothing  which  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty 
pomp  of  language."  In  introducing  a  subject,  or  laying  down 
a  proposition,  to  which  we  demand  particular  attention,  this 
sort  of  style  is  very  proper ;  but,  on  common  occasions,  it  is 
better  to  express  ourselves  more  simply  and  briefly:  ''No- 
thing disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  language*** 

Other  writers  make  a  practice  of  omittmg  the  relative  where 
they  think  the  meaning  can  be  understood  without  it :  as, 
*'  The  man  I  love ;"  ''  T])e  dominions  we  possessed,  and  the 
conquests  we  made."  But  though  this  elliptical  style  is  in- 
telligible, and  is  allowable  in  conversation  and  epistolary  wri- 
ting, yet  in  all  writings  of  a  serious  and  dignified  kind,  it  ought 
to  be  avoided.  There,  the  relative  should  always  be  inserted 
in  its  proper  place,  and  the  construction  filled  up.  ''  The 
man  whom  I  love."  ''  The  dominions  which  we  possessed, 
and  the  conquests  which  we  made." 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle  andj  which  occurs  so 
frequently  in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  observattona 
are  to  be  made.  First,  it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  re- 
petition of  it  enfeebles  style.  The  following  sentence  from 
Sir  William  Temple,  will  serve  for  an  instance.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  the  refinement  of  the  French  language  :  ^'The  acade- 
my, set  up  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse  the  wits  of  thai 
age  and  country,  and  divert  them  from  raking  into  his  politics 
tmd  ministry,  brought  this  into  vogue ;  and  the  French  wita 
have,  for  this  last  age,  been  wholly  turned  to  the  refinement 
of  their  style  and  language ;  and^  indeed,  with  such  success, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  equalled,  aiM(  runs  equally  through  their 
verse  0110^  their  prose."  Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  ands  in 
one  sentence.  Some  writers  often  make  their  sentences  drag 
io  this  manner,  by  a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
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though  the  natural  use  of  the  conjunction  and,  is  to  join  ob- 
jects together,  yet,  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  conjunction,  we 
often  mark  a  doser  connexion,  a  quicker  succession  of  ob- 
jects, than  when  it  is  inserted  between  them.  ^  I  came,  I 
saw,  I  conquered,"  expresses,  with  more  force,  the  rapidity 
and  quick  succession  of  conquest,  than  if  connecting  particles 
bad  been  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  seek  to  prevent  a  quick  transi- 
tion from  one  object  to  another;  when  we  are  making  some 
enumeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  objects  shonid  appear 
as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that  the  mind 
should  rest,  for  a  moment,  on  each  object  by  itself,  copulatirea 
may  be  multiplied  with  peculiar  advantage.  As  when  an  an- 
Ihor  says,  ''Such  a  man  might  fall  a  victim  to  power;  but 
truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty,  would  fall  with  him."  Observei 
in  the  following  enumeration  made  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  what 
additional  w;eigbt  and  distinctness  are  given  to  each  particular, 
by  the  repetition  of  a  conjunction :  ^'  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  pow- 
ers, nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature, -shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God." 

The  words  designed  to  mark  the  transition  from  one  sen- 
tence to  another,  and  the  connexion  between  sentences,  are 
sometimes  very  incorrect,  and  perform  their  office  in  an  im- 
perfect and  obscure  manner.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  this  kind  of  inaccuracy.  ''  By  greatness,  I  do  not  mean 
the  bulk  of  anv  single  object  only,  but  the  largeness  of  a 
whole  view.  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign 
country,  a  vast  uncultivated  desert,"  &c.  The  word  «ifeX  sig- 
nifies of  that  nature  or  quality,  which  necessarily  pre-supposes 
some  adjective  or  word  descriptive  of  a  quality  going  before, 
to  which  It  refers.  But,  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  there  is 
no  such  adjective.  The  author  Bad  spoken  of  greainess  in 
the  abstract  only ;  and^  therefore,  such  has  no  distinct  antece- 
dent to  which  we  can  refer  it.  The  sentence  would  have 
been  introduced  with  more  propriety,  by  saying,  To  this  clas$ 
hdangj  or,  Under  this  head  are  ranged,  the  prospects,  &c. 

As  connective  particles  are  the  hinges,  tacks,  and  pins,  by 
which  the  words  m  the  same  clause,  the  clauses  in  the  same 
member,  the  members  in  the  same  sentence,  and  even  the 
sentences  in  the  same  discourse,  are  united  together,  and  their 
relations  suggested,  so  they  should  not  be  either  too  frequently 
repeated,  awkwardly  exposed  to  view,  or  made  up  of  polysyl- 
lables, when  shorter  words  would  as  well  convey  our  meaning. 
JSTotwithstanding  that,  inasmuch  that,  forasmuch  as,  furthermore^ 
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tic-  are  tedioas  words,  which  tend  to  overload  lUid  perplex  a 
sentedce. 

We  shall  conclude  this  bead  with  two  remarks  on  the  subject 
ofinserting  or  omitting  the  conjunctions.  The  first  is,  that  the 
illative  conjunctions,  the  causal,  and  the  disjunctive,  when  they 
suit  the  sense,  can  more  rarely  be  dispensed  with  than  the  co« 
pulative.  I  he  second  is,  that  the  omission  of  copulatives  al* 
ways  succeeds  best,  wben  tbe  connexion  of  the  thoughts  is  ei- 
ther very  close,  or  very  distant.  It  is  mostly  in  the  mterme* 
diate  cases  that  the  conjunction  is  deemed  necessary.  Whea 
the  connexion  in  thought  is  very  distant,  tbe  copulative  appears 
absurd  ;  and  wben  very  close,  super6uous. 

Tbe  third  rule  for  promoting  tbe  strength  of  a  sentence,  is, 
io  dUpose  of  the  capital  word^  or  wordt^  so  that  they  may  make 
the  greatest  impression. 

That  there  are.  in  every  sentence,  such  capital  words,  on 
which  tbe  meaning  principally  rests^  every  one  must  see;  and 
that  these  words  should  possess  a  conspicuous  and  distinguish* 
ed  place,  is  equally  plain.  For  tbe  most  part,  with  as,  the 
im})ortant  words  are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 
60  in  the  following  passages  :  "  Silver  and  Gold  have  I  none  ; 
but  such  as  I  have,  give  I  unto  thee,"&c.  '*  Your  fathers, 
where  are  they  ?  and  tbe  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever  ?'' 

Sometimes,  however,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a 
sentence,  it  is  of  advantage  to  suspend  tbe  meaning  for  a  little 
and  then  bring  it  out  full  at  tbe  close.  *'  Thus,"  says  an  author, 
^  on  whate^ver  side  we  contemplate  this  ancient  writer,  what 
principally  strikes  us,  is  his  wonderful  inventioif." 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  placing  of  capital  words  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  tbe  sentence,  tbe  natural  order  of  our  lan- 
guage must  sometimes  be  inverted.  According  to  this  natural 
order,  tbe  nominative  has  tbe  first  place,  the  verb  tbe  second, 
and  tbe  objective,  if  it  be  an  active  verb  that  is  employed, 
has  tbe  third.  Circumstances  follow  the  nominative,  the  verb, 
or  tbe  objective,  as  they  happen. to  belong  to  any  of  them. 
"  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  is  great,"  is  the  natural  order  of  tbe 
sentence.  But  its  strength  is  increased  by  inversion,  thus : 
*-^  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Lpbesians."  "  I  profess,  in  tbe  iince- 
rity  of  my  heart,"  &c.  is  tbe  natural  order  of  a  circumstance. 
Inverted  thus ;  "In  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  I  profess,"  fao. 

Some  authors  greatly  invert  tbe  natural  order  of  sentences; 
others  write  mostly  in  a  natural  style.  Each  method  has  its  ad-' 
vantages.  Tbe  inverted  possesses  strength,  dignity,  and  varie- 
ty  :  the  other,  more  nature,  ease,  and  simplicity.  We  shall 
give  an  instance  of  each  method,  taken  from  writers  of  conri« 
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derable  eminence.  Tbe  first  is  of  the  hirerted  order.  The  tn« 
tbor  is  speaking  of  tbe  misery  of  vice.  '*  Ibis,  as  to  tbe  com- 
plete immoral  state,  i?,  what  of  their  own  accord,  men  readily 
remark.  Where  there  is  this  absolute  degeneracji  this  total  a* 
postacy  from  all  candour,  truth,  or  equity,  there  are  few  who 
do  not  see  and  acknowledge  tbe  misery  which  is  coosequent. 
Seldom  is  the  case  misconstrued,  when  at  worst  The  misfor- 
tune  is,  that  we  look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it 
stands  in  less  degrees.  As  if.  to' be  absolutely  immoral,  were, 
indeed,  the  greatest  misery ;  but  to  be  so  in  a  little  degree, 
should  be  no  mi^ry  or  harm  at  all.  Which,  to  allow,  is  just  aa 
reasonable  as  to  own,  that  it  is  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body^  to  b« 
in  the  utmost  manner  maimed  or  distorted :  but  that  to  lose  tbe 
use  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be  impaired  in  some  single  organ  or 
member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least  notice."  Here  is  no  violence 
done  to  tbe  language,  though  there  are  many  inversions. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  natural  construrtion :  **  Our 
sight  is  tbe  most  perfect,  and  the  most  delightful,  of  all  our 
senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  con- 
verses with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues 
the  longest  in  action  withbut  being  tired,  or  satiated  with  its 
proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us 
a  notion  oi  extension^  shape,  and  ail  other  ideas  that  enter  at 
the  eye,  except  colours ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very 
much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  operations,"  be. 

But  whether  we  use  inversion  or  not,  and  in  whatever  part 
of  the  sentence  we  dispose  of  tbe  capital  words,  it »  always  a 
point  of  consequence,  that  these  capital  words  sbquld  stand 
clear  and  disentangled  from  any  other  words  that  would  clog 
them.  Thus,  when  there  are  any  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
or  other  limitations,  which  the  principal  object  of  our  sentence 
requires  to  have  connected  with  it,  we  must  take  care  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  so  as  not  to  cloud  that  principal  object,  nor  to 
bury  it  under  a  load  of  circumstances.  Tuis  will  be  made 
clearer  by  an  example.  ''  If,  whilst  they  profess  only  to  please, 
they  secretly  advise,  and  give  instruction,  they  may  now  per- 
haps, as  well  as  formerly,  oe  esteemed,  with  justice,  the  best 
and  most  honourable  among  authors."  Thb  is  a  well  con- 
structed sentence.  It  contains  a  great  many  circumstances 
and  adverbs  necessary  to  qualify  the  meaning ;  oii/y,  jecrel/y, 
Oi  welly  perhaps^  now^  uithjusticey  formerly  ;  yet  these  are  placed 
so  properly,  as  neither  to  embarrass,  nor  weaken  tbe  sentence  ; 
while  that  which  is  the  capital  object  in  it,  viz.  ^  being  jiislij 
esteemed  the  best  and  most  honourable  among  authors,** 
comes  out,  in  the  conclusion,  clear  and  detached,  and  possesses 
its  proper  place.    See,  now,  what  would  have  been  tbe  effect 
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of  m  different  arrangemeot :  '*  If,  whilst  tbey  profess  to  pie 
onljr,  they  advise  .aod  give  instruction  secretly,  tbey  inay  be 
esteemed  the  best  aod  most  honourable  among  authors,  with 
justice,  perhaps,  now  as  well  as  formerly."  Here  we  have 
precisely  the  same  words,  aod  the  same  sense ;  but  by  means 
of  the  circumstances  being  so  intermingled  as  to  clog  the  ca- 
pital words,  the  whole  become^  feeble  and  perplexed. 

The fimrth  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  sentences, 
is,  Aat  a  iifeaker  assertion  or  proposition  shomdnever  come  after 
a  stronger  one ;  and  that^  when  our  sentence  consists  of  two  mem* 
6erf ,  the  longer  should^  generally^  be  the  eoncludimg  one. 

Thus,  to  say,  *'  When  our  passions  have  fcirsaken  us,  we 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  themt*' 
is  both  more  easy  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin  with  the 
longer  part  of  the  proposition  :  ^'  We  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  our  passions,  when  they  have 
forsaken  us." 

In  general,  it  is  agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon  tis, 
and  growing  in  its  importance,  to  the  very  last  word,  when  this 
construction  can  be  managed  without  affectation.  '*  If  we 
rise  yet  higher,"  says  Addison,  ^*  and  consider  the  fixed  stars 
ms  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended 
with  a  different  set  of  planets ;  and  still  discover  new  firma* 
ments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk  fartlier  in  those  unfathom* 
able  depths  of  «tner ;  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  sunt 
and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magnificence  and  im* 
mensity  of  nature.'* 

• 

The  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences,  is,  to  avoid  cpa* 
duding  them  with  an  adverb^  a  proposition^  or  any  inconsideraUe 
word. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  not  conclude  with  any  of 
the  particles,  of  to^  from,  wtih^by.  For  instance,  it  is  a  great 
deal  better  to  say,  **  Avarice  is  a  rrime  of  which  wise  men  are 
often  guilty,"  than  to  say,  "Avarice  is  a  crime  which  wise 
men  are  often  guilty  of."  This  is  a  phraseology  which  all  corr 
rect  writers  shun  ;  and  with  reason.  For  as  the  mind  cannot 
help  resting  a  little,  on  the  import  of  the  word  which  closet 
the  sentence,  it  must  be  disagreeable  to  be  left  pausing  on  a 
word,  which  docs  not,  by  itself,  produce  any  idea. 

For  tlie  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  compound 
tense,  with  some  of  those  prepositions,  are,  though  not  so  bad, 
yet  still  not  proper  conclusions  of  a  period  :  such  as,  bring 
about,  lay  hold  of  come  over  to,  clear  tip,  and  many  otbefs  of 
this  kind ;  instead  of  which,  if  we  can  employ  a  simple  verb, 
it  always  terminates  the  sentence  with  more  strength.  Even 
the  pronoun  it,  thogld,  if  postiblci  ba  %vci\d^\u  vba  ^wdk^nc* 
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81011 :  especially  when  it  is  joined  with  some  of  the  pveposi- 
tioDs;  as,  mtk  t^  in  it^  to  it  We  shall  be  sensible  of  this  in 
the  following  sentence.  *'  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more 
pleasing  and  triumphant  conskJeralioo  in  religion,  than  this, 
of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul  makes  towards  the 

BTfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period  tJi  ii*^ 
ow  much  more  agreeable  the  sentence,   if  it  had  been  so 
constructed  as  to  close  with  the  word  period ! 

Besides  particles  and  pronoun^*,  any  phrase,  which  expresses 
a  circumstance  only,  always  appears  badly  in  the  rear  of  a 
sentence.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  following  passage  : 
^  Liet  me  therefore  conclude  by  repeating,  that  division  has 
caused  all  the  mischief  we  lament ;  that  union  alone  can  re- 
trieve it ;  and  that  a  great  advance  towards  this  union^  was  the 
coalition  of  parties,  so  happily  begun,  so  successftllly  carried 
on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably  neglected ;  to  say  no  worse." 
This  last  phrase»  "  to  say  no  worse,"  occasions  a  falling  off  at 
the  end.  The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  m 
sentence,  requires  attention,  in  order  to  adjust  them  so  as  shall 
consist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  the  strength  of  Ifae 
period.  Though  necessary  parts,  they  are,  however,  like  ir- 
regular stones  in  a  building,  which  try  the  skill  of  an  artist» 
where  to  place  them  with  the  least  oflence.  But  it  roost  be 
remembered,  that  the  close  is  always  an  unsuitable  place  fur 
them. — Notwithstanding  what  has  be^n  said  against  conclud- 
ing a  period  with  an  adverb,  kc.  this  must  not  be  understood 
to  refer  to  such  words,  when  the  stress  and  signiflcancy  of 
the  sentence  rests  chieBy  ii[)on  them.  In  this  case,  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  circumstances,  but  as  the  principal 
objects :  as  in  the  following  sentence.  *'  In  their  prosperity, 
my  friends  shall  never  hear  of  me,  in  their  adversity  always.^ 
Here^  "  ^^ery"  and  "  always^^^  being  emphatical  words,  were 
to  be  so  placed  as  to  make  a  strong  impression. 

The  tixih  rule  relating  to  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is,  tkat^ 
in  the  membert  of  a  sentence,  where  two  things  are  compared,  or 
contrasted,  trith  one  €inother ;  where  either  a  raemblance,  or  an 
opposition ii  intended  to  be  expressed;  some  resemblance  in  the 
language  and  construction,  should  be  preserved.  For  when  the 
things  themselves  correspond  to  each  other,  we  naturally  expert 
to  find  a  similar  correspondence  in  the  words. 

Thus,  when  it  is  said,  ^^  The  wise  man  is  happy,  when  he 

Sains  his  own  approbation ;  the  fool,  when  he  recommenils 
imself  to  the  applause  of  those  about  him  ;"  the  opposition 
would  have  been  more  regular,  if  it  had  been  expressed  thus  : 
"  The  wise  man  is  happy,  when  he  gains  his  own  approbation ; 
ibe  fool,  when  he  gains  that  of  others." 
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^*  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues  :  an  enemj  inflames 
bis  crimes."  Betler  thus  :  **  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's 
virtues  :  an  enemy  bis  crimes-" 

The  following  passage  from  Pope's  Preface  to  bis  Homer, 
fully  exemplifies  the  rule  just  given  :  ^^  Homer  was  the  greater 
genius  ;  Virgil,  the  better  artist :  in  the  one,  we  most  admire 
the  man  ;  in  the  dther,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  us  with  m 
commanding  impetuosity  ;  Virgil  feads  us  with  an  attractive 
majesty.  Homer  scatters  with  a  generous  profusion  ;  Virgil 
bestows  with  a  careful  magnificence.  Homer,  like  the  Nile, 
pours  out  bis  riches  with  a  sudden  overflow ;  Virgil,  like  a  rtver 
in  its  banks,  with  a  constant  stre  am  ."—^Periods  thus  construct- 
ed, when  introduced  with  propriety,  and  not  returning  too 
often,  have  a  sensible  beauty.  But  we  must  beware  of  carry- 
ing our  attention  to  this  beauty  too  far.  It  ought  only  to  be 
occasionally  studied,  when  comparison  or  opposition  of  ob- 
jects naturally  leads  to  it.  If  such  a  construction  as  this  be 
aimed  at,  in  all  our  sentences,  it  leads  to  a  disagreeable  uni« 
formity ;  produces  a  regularly  relurning>clink  in  the  period, 
which  tires  the  ear :  and  plainly  discovers  affectation. 

The  seventh  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  and  effect 
of  sentences,  is,  to  attend  to  the  iound^  the  harmony  and  easy 
jUw^  of  the  words  and  members. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense  ;  yet  such  as 
must  not  be  disregarded.  For  as  long  as  sounds  are  the 
vehicle  or  conveyance  for  our  ideas,  there  will  be  a  very  con- 
siderable connexion  between  tbie  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and 
the  nature  of  the  sound  which  conveys  it. — Pleasing  ideas, 
and  forcible  reasoning,  can  hardly  be  transmitted  to  the  mind, 
by  means  of  harsh  and  disagreeable  sounds.  The  mind  re- 
volts at  such  sounds,  and  the  impression  of  the  sentiment  must 
consequently  be  weakened.  ibe  observations  which  we 
have  to  make  on  this  subject,  respect  the  choice  of  words  ; 
their  arrangement ;  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  the  cadence  or  close  of  sentences  *,  and  the  sound  of 
words  adapted  to  their  signification. 

We  begin  with  the  choice  of  words.  It  is  evident,  that 
words  are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear,  when  they  are  composed 
of  smooth  and  liquid  sounds,  in  which  thei^  is  a  proper  inter- 
mixture of  vowels  and  consonants  ;  without  too  many  harsh 
consonants  rubbing  against  each  other  ;  or  too  many  open 
vowels  in  succession,  to  cause  a  hiatus,  or  disagreeable  aper- 
ture of  the  mouth. 

It  may  always  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  whatever 
soimds  are  difficult  in  pronunciation,  are,  m  the  same  propor- 
tion, harsh  and  punful  to  the  ear.    Vowels  ^y«  iqCi^^.% 
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conaonantF  strength,  to  the  sound  of  words.  The  nielodj  of 
languace  requires  a  just  proportion  of  each;  and  the  constnic- 
tiun  will  be  hurt,  will  be  rendered  either  grating  or  eflerni- 
nate,  by  an  excess  of  either.  Long  words  are  commonly 
more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  monosyllables.  They  please 
it  by  the  composition  or  succession  of  sounds  which  tfaey 
present  to  it;  and  accordingly,  the  most  harmonious  lan- 
guages abound  most  in  them.  Among  words  of  any  length, 
those  are  the  most  melodious,  which  &  not  run  wholly  either 
upon  long  or  short  syllables,  but  are  composed  of  an  inter- 
mixture of  them  :  such  as,  repent^  profess^  potoerfulj  vdodty, 
ederityy  independent^  impeiuostty. 

If  we  would  speak  forcibly  and  eflTectually,  we  must  avoid 
the  use  of  such  words  as  tbe  following.  1.  Such  as  are  com- 
posed of  words  already  compounded,  the  several  parts  of 
which  are  not  easily,  and  therefore  not  closely  united :  as, 
**  Uniuccessfnlnest^  lorimgheadedness,  tenderheariedikeu,**  2^  Such 
as  hare  the  syllables  which  immediately  follow  the  accented 
syllable,  crowded  with  consonants  that  do  not  easily  coalesce : 
as,  *'  ^uestionlestj  chroniclers^  conventidersJ'^  3.  Such  as  have 
too  many  syllables  following  the  accented  syllable  :  as,  ^*  Pri- 
maril^y  cursorily ,  summarily ,  perempiorine^,^*  4.  Stich  as  have 
a  short  or  unaccentrd  syllable  repeated,  or  followed  by 
another  short  or  unaccented  syllable  very  much  resembling: 
as,  **  IJolily,  sUIilyj  lowlilyy  furriery, ^^  A  little  harshness,  by 
the  collision  of  cunsonants,  which  nevcvtheless  our  organs 
find  no  difliculty  in  articulating,  and  which  do  not  suggest  to 
tbe  hearer  llie  dlsagrtcable  idea  either  of  precipitation  or  of 
stammering,  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  reason  for  suppressing 
a  useful  term.  The  words  hedged,  fledged,  wedg^d^  drudg*a^ 
grudged  J  adjudg'*d^  which  some  hare  thought  very  offensive,  are 
not  exposed  to  the  objections,  which  lie  against  the  words 
above  mentioned.  We  should  not  do  well  to  introduce  such 
hard  and  strong  sounds,  too  frequently ;  but  when  they  are 
used  sparingly  and  properly,  they  have  even  a  good  effect. 
They  contribute  to  that  variety  in  sound  which  is  advauta-' 
geous  to  language. 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  harmony  which  results  from 
a  proper  nrrangement  of  words,  is  a  point  of  greater  nicety. 
For,  let  the  words  themselves  be  ever  so  well  chosen,  and  well 
sounding,  yet  if  they  be  ill  disposed,  the  melody  of  tbe  sen- 
tence is  utterly  lost,  or  greatly  impaired.  That  this  is  the 
case,  tlio  learners  will  perceive  by  the  following  exai^ples. 
'^  Pleasures  simple  and  moderate  always  are  the  best:"  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  '*  Simple  and  moderate  pleasures  are 
always  the  best.*'  *<  Office  or  rank  may  be  the  recompense  of 
iatriguQ^  veraatility,  or  HatUry  *,*'  better  thus,  *'  Rank  or  office^ 
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may  be  the  recompence  of  Oatterj,  Tersatiifljr,'  or  intrigoe.'' 
**  A  great  recommeiidatiun  of  the  guidance  offered  by  integrity 
to  11%  is,  that  it  is  by  all  men  eabily  understood :"  better  in 
this  form ;  "  It  is  a  great  recommendation  of  the  guidance 
offered  to  us  b}'  integrity,  that  it  is  easily  understood  bv  all 
men.''— In  the  following  examples,  the  words  are  neither 
selected  nor  arranged,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  agreeable 
effect.  "  If  we  make  the  best  or  our  life,  it  is  but  as  a  pilgrim- 
age, with  dangers  surrounding  it :"  better  thus,  *^  Our  life, 
at  the  best,  is  a  pilgrimage,  and  dangers  surround  it*"  ''  We 
see  that  we  are  encumbered  with  difficulties,  which  we  cannot 
prevent :"  better,  ^^  We  perceive  ourselves  involved  in  difficul- 
ties that  cannot  be  avoided."  ^Mt  is  plain  to  any  one  who 
views  the  subject,  even  slisbtly,  that  there  is  nothing  here  that 
is  without  alloy  and  pure  r'  improved  by  this  form  ;  **  It  is 
evident  to  the  slightest  inspection,  that  nothing  here  is  unal- 
loyed and  pure." 

We  may  take,  for  an  instance  of  a  sentence  remarkably 
harmonious,  the  following  from  Milton's  Treatise  on  Educa- 
tion :  ^'  We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious  indeed, 
at  the  first  ascent ;  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of 
goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that 
the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming."  S^^JT  thing  in 
this  sentence  conspires  to  promote  the  harmony.  The  words 
are  well  chosen  ;  full  of  liquids,  and  soft  sounds;  lahoriouB^ 
gmooth^  green,  goodly y  meloaiousy  charming;  and  these  words 
so  artfully  arranged,  that,  were  we  to  alter  the  situation  of 
any  one  uf  them,  we  should,  presently,  be  sensible  of  the 
melody's  suflcring.  For,  let  us  observe,  how  finely  the  mem- 
bers of  the  period  swell  one  above  another.  ^'  So  smooth,  so 
green," — *'  so  full  of  goodly  prospects, — and  melodious  sounds 
on  every  side ;"-  till  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual 
rise,  is  conducted  to  that  full  close  on  which  it  rests  wilh  plea- 
sure ; — *'  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 

To  promote  this  harmonious  arrangement  of  words,  the 
following  general  directions  will  be  found  of  some  use: 
1st,  When  the  preceding  word  ends  with  a  vowel>  let  the 
subsequent  one  begin  with  a  consonant ;  and  tfici  vend,  A 
true  friend,  a  cruel  enemy,  are  smoother  and  easier  to  the  voice, 
than  a  true  uman,  a  cruel  destroyer.  But  when  it  is  more 
perspicuous  or  convenient,  for  vowels  or  conconants  to  end 
one  word  and  begin  the  next,  it  is  proper  that  the  vowels  be 
a  lona  and  short  one ;  and  that  the  consonants  be  either  a 
liquid  and  a  mute,  or  liquids  of  different  sorts,  thus,  a  lovely 
effepring  ;  a  purer  design  ;  a  calm  retreat ;  are  more  fluent  than 
a  happy  union,  a  brief  petition,  a  cheap  triumph,  a  putrid  dis' 
temper,  a  calm  matron,  a  dean  nurse.    From  these  exskcatelet^ 
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the  stadent  will  perceive  tbe  importance  of  acenratelj  under* 
standing  the  nature  of  vowels  and  consonants,  liqnids  and 
routes;  with  the  connexion  and  influence  which  subsist 
amongst  them.  2d,  In  general,  a  considerable  number  of 
long  or  short  words  near  one  another  should  be  avoided* 
*^  Disappointment  in  our  expectations  is  wretchedness  ;**  bet- 
ter thus ;  ''  Disappointed  hope  is  misery."  "  No  course  of 
joj  can  please  us  longf*  better,  '^No  course  of  enjoymeDt 
can  delight  us  long.^'  A  succession  of  words  having  the  same 
quantity  in  the  accented  syllables,  whether  it  be  long  or  short, 
should  also  be  avoided.  "  James  was  needy,  feeble,  and 
fearful :''  improved  thus,  '^  James  was  timid,  feeble,  and  des- 
titute." ^'  Tbey  could  not  be  happy ;  for  he  was  silly,  pet- 
tish, and  sullen  :"  better  thus;  *'  They  vould  not  be  happy  ; 
for  he  was  simple,  peevish,  and  gloomy."  3d,  Wojrds  which 
begin  alike,  or  end  alike,  must  not  come  together;  and  tbe 
last  syllable  of  the  pr.eceding  word,  should  not  be  the  same 
as  the  first  syllable  of  the  subseouent  one.  It  is  not  so  pleas- 
ing and  harmonious  to  say ;  ^^  This  is  a  convenient  contri- 
vance;" ''  He  is  an  indulgent  parent;"  '*  She  behaves  with 
uniform  formality  :"  as,  "This  is  a  useful  contrivance;"  "  He 
is  a  kind  parent ;"  "  She  behaves  with  unvaried  formality." 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  members  of  a  sentence,  with 
regard  to  harmony.  Tbey  should  not  be  too  long,  nor  dis- 
proportionate to  each  other.  When  tbey  have  a  regular  and 
proportional  division,  they  are  much  easier  to  the  voice,  are 
more  clearly  understood,  and  better  remembered,  than  when 
this  rule  is  not  attended  to  :  for  whatever  tires  the  voice,  and 
offends  the  ear,  is  apt  to  mar  the  strength  of  the  expression, 
and  to  degrade  the  sense  of  the  author.  And  tiiis  is  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  payine  attention  to  the  order  and  proportion 
of  sentences,  and  tbe  different  parts  of  which  they  consist.  Tbe 
following  passage  exhibits  sentences  in  which  the  different 
members  are  proportionably  arranged. 

Temple,  speaking  sarcastically  of  man,  says  :  '*  But  bis  pride 
IS  greater  than  his  ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in  knowledge 
he  supplies  by  sufficiency^  When  he  has  looked  about  him  as 
far  as  be  can,  he  concludes  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when 
he  is  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean; 
when  he  has  shot  his  best,  be  is  sure  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can, 
shoot  better,  or  beyond  it  His  o,wn  reason  be  holds  to  be  the 
certain  measure  of  truth  ;  and  bis  own  knowledge,  of  what  is 
possible  in  nature."  Here  every  thing  is  at  once  easy  to  the 
breath,  grateful  to  the  ear,  and  intelligible  to  the  understanding. 
See  another  example  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  17th  and  18tti 
verses  of  the  3d  chapter  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk.  We  may 
remark  herey  that  our  present  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
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especially  of  the  Psalms,  abounds  with  instaDces  of  an  harmo- 
nious arrangement  of  the  words  and  members  of  sentences. 

In  the  following  quotation  from  Tillotson,  we  shall  become 
sensible  of  an  efiect  very  different  from  that  of  the  preceding 
sentences.  *'  This  dibcourse,  concerning  the  easiness  of  the 
Divine  command:?,  does  all  along  suppose  and  acknowledge  the 
difficulties  of  the  fii-st  entrance  upon  a  religious  course  ;  ex- 
cept only  in  those  persons  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  b6 
trained  up  to  religion,  by  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a 

Cious  and  virtuous  education."  Here  there  is  some  degree  of 
arshness  and  unpleasantness,  owing  principally  to  this,  that 
there  is  properly  no  more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in  the  sen- 
tence, falling  betwixt  the  two  members  into  which  it  is  divided : 
each  of  which  is  so  long  as  to  occasion  a  considerable  stretch 
of  the  breath  in  pronouncing  it. 

With  respect  to  the  cadence  or  close  of  a  sentence,  care 
should  be  taken,  that  it  be  not  abrupt,  or  unpleasant.  The  fol- 
lowing instances  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  propriety  of 
some  attention  to  this  part  of  the  rule.  '^  Virtue,  diligence, 
and  industry,  joined  with  good  temper  and  prudence,  are  pros^ 
perous  in  general."  It  would  be  better  thus  :  *'  Virtue,  dili- 
gence, and  industry,  joined  with  good  temper  and  prudence^ 
have  ever  been  found  the  surest  road  to  prosperity.*'  An  au- 
thor speaking  of  the  Trinity,  expresses  himself  thus:  *'It  is  a 
mystery  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of,  and  humbly 
adore  tbe  depth  of."  How  much  better  would  it  have  been 
with  this  transposition !  '*  It  is  a  mystery,  the  truth  of  which 
we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  humbly  adore.'' 

In  order  to  give  a  sentence  this  proper  close,  the  longest 
member  of  it,  and  the  amplest  wards,  should  be  reserved  to 
the  conclusion.  But  in  the  distribution  of  the  members,  and 
in  the  cadence  of  the  period,  as  well  as  in  the  sentences  them* 
selves,  variety  must  be  observed ;  for  the  mind  soon  tires  with 
a  frequent  repetition  of  the  samf?  tone. 

Though  attention  to  the  words  and  members,  and  the  close 
of  sentences,  must  not  be  neglected,  yet  it  must  also  be  kept 
within  proper  bounds.  Sense  has  its  own  harmony  ;  and  in 
n'3  instance  should  perspicuity,  precision,  or  strength  of  senti« 
ment,  be  sacrificed  to  sound.  All  unmeaning  words,  introdu- 
ced merely  to  round  theperiod,  or  fill  up  the  melody,  are  great 
blemishes  in  writing.  They  are  childish  and  trivial  ornaments, 
by  which  a  sentence  always  loses  more  in  point  of  weigbtf 
than  it  can  gain  by  such  additions  to  its  sound. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  nature  of  agreeable  sound, 
or  modulation,  in  general.  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  hieher 
beauty  of  thb  kind  ;  the  sound  adapted  to  the  sense.  The 
former  was  no  more  than  a  simple  accompaniment,  to  please 
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the  ear ;  the  latter  supposes  a  peculiar  expression  giTen  to  tbe 
music.  We  may  remark  two  degrees  of  it:  first,  the  current 
of  sound,  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  a  discourse  ;  next,  a  parti- 
cular riesemblance  effected  between  some  object,  and  the 
sounds  that  are  employed  in  describing  it 

First,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  tenor  of 
a  discourse  Sounds  ha?e,  in  many  respects,  a  correspondence 
with  our  ideas ;  partly  natural,  partly  the  effect  ot  artificial 
associations  Hence  it  happens,  that  any  one  modulation  of 
sound  continued,  imprints  on  our  style  a  certain  character  and 
expression.  Sentences  constructed  with  the  Ciceronian  fulness 
and  swell,  produce  the  impression  of  what  is  important,  mag- 
nificent, sedate ;  for  this  is  the  natural  tone  which  such  a 
course  of  sentiment  assumes.  But  they  suit  no  violent  passion, 
no  eager  reasoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  always  re- 
quire measures  brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abrupt.  And, 
therefore,  to  swell,  or  to  let  down  the  periods,  as  the  subject 
demands,  is  a  very  important  rule  in  composition.  No  one 
tenor  whatever,  supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad  effect  from 
satiety,  will  answer  to  all  different  compositions ;  nor  even  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  same  composition.  It  were  as  absurd  'to 
write  a  paneg}Tic,  and  an  invective,  in  a  style  of  the  same  ca- 
dence, as  to  set  the  words  of  a  tender  love-song  to  the  air  of 
a  warlike  march. 

It  is  therefore  requisite,  that  we  previously  fix  in  our  mind 
a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone  of  sound  which  suits  our  sub- 
ject ;  that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we  are  to  express,  most 
naturally  assume,  and  in  which  they  most  commonly  vent 
themselves  ;  whether  round  and  smooth,  or  stately  and  solemn, 
or  brisk  and  quick,  or  interrupted  and  abrupt  This  general 
idea  must  direct  the  modulation  of  our  periods. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible 
have  often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  tbe  sub- 
ject. Grave,  solemn,  and  majestic  subjects,  undoubtedly  re- 
quire such  an  arrangement  of  words  as  runs  much  on  long 
syllables ;  and,  particularly,  tbey  require  the  close  to  rest  upon 
such.  The  very  first  verses  of  the  Bible,  are  remarkable  for 
this  melody  :  **  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and 
tbe  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void  :  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  :  and  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  Several  other  pas- 
sages, particularly  some  of  the  Psalms,  afford  striking  exam- 
ples of  this  sort  of  grave,  melodious  construction.  Any  com- 
position that  rises  considerably  above  the  ordinary  tone  of 
prose,  such  as  monumental  inscriptions,  and  panegyrical  cha- 
racters, naturally  runs  into  numbers  of  this  kind. 
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But,  ID  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspondence 
of  the  current  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there 
may  be  a  more  particular  expression  attempted,  of  certain 
objects,  by  means  of  resembling  sounds.  This  can  be,  some- 
times, accomplished  in  prose  composition  ;  but  there  only  in 
a  more  faint  aegree ;  nor  is  it  so  much  expected  in  prose.  It 
is  in  poetry  that  it  is  chiefly  looked  for  :  where  attention  te 
sound  is  more  demanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and  liber- 
ties of  poetical  style  give  us  a  greater  command  of  sound ; 
assisted  too  by  the  versification^  and  that  carUut  obscurior^  to 
which  we  are  naturally  led  in  reading  poetry.  This  reouires 
further  illustration :  and  as  the  perspicuity,  accuracy,  and  force 
of  poetical  composition,  form  a  part  of  the  object  of  this 
Appendix,  we  shall  proceed  to  explain  the  subject  more  at 
large. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing, 
chiefly,  three  classes  of  objects :  first,  other  sounds  ^  secondly, 
motion ;  and,  thirdly,  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

First,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce  a  re- 
semblance of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describe ;  such 
as  the  noise  of  waters,  the  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring 
of  streams.  This  is  the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of 
beauty  :  for  the  medium  through  which  we  imitate  here,  is  a 
natural  one  ;  sounds  represented  by  other  sounds  ;  and  be- 
tween ideas  of  the  same  sense,  it  is  easy  to  form  a  connexion. 
No  very  sreat  art  is  required  in  a  poet,  when  he  is  describing 
sweet  and  soil  sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  as  have  most 
liquids  and  vowels,  and  glide  the  most  softly ;  or,  when  he  is 
describing  harsh  sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh 
syllables  which  are  of  difficult  pronunciation.  Here  the  com- 
mon structure  of  language  assists  him;  for,  it  will  be  found, 
that,  in  most  languages,  the  names  of  many  particular  sounds 
are  so  formed,  as  to  carry  some  aflBnity  to  the  sound  which 
they  sienify  :  as,  with  us,  the  whi$tUng  of  winds,  the  buzz  and 
hum  ofinsects,  the  hiss  of  serpents,  the  crash  of  falling  timber ; 
and  many  other  instances,  in  which  the  word  has  been  evi- 
dently framed  upon  the  sound  it  represents.  We  shall  pro- 
duce a  remarkable  example  of  this  beauty  from  Milton,  taken 
from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Itost,  describing  the  sound 
made,  in  the  one,  by  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Hell  ;  in  the 
other,  by  the  openmg  of  those  of  Heaven.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two,  displays,  to  great  advantage,  the  poet's  art* 
The  first  is  the  opening  of  Hell's  gates. 

On  a  sudden,  open  fly. 
With  impetuous  recoil,  and  jarring  sound, 
Th'  infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  hinges  grat^ 
Harsh  thunder       '  i  ■        ■  ■  'ii-* 
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Observe,  tow,  the  smoothness  of  the  other  example^ 


■Heaven  open'd  wide 


Her  ever*during  gates,  harmonious  sound, 
On  golden  hinges  turning 

The  following  verse  contains  sounds  resembling  those  of 
battle  in  former  times'. 

-Arms  on  armour  clashing,  brayM 


Horrible  discord  ;  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  fury  raged. 

In  the  supceeding  verse,  we  hear  the  sound  of  a  bow-strini; 
immediately  after  the  arrow  has  been  shot* 


f  *' 


-The  string  let  ij 


Twanged  short  and  sharp,  like  the  shrill  swallow^s  cry* 

The  spring  of  the  pheasant  is  heard  in  these  lines: 

See  !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings* 

The  following  verse  gives  us  the  sound  of  felling  trees  in  % 
wood- 
Loud  sounds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  on  strokes ; 
On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.     Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown» 
Then  rustling,  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down* 

In  the  succeeding  lines,  smooth  and  rough  verses  correspond 
to  the  objects  whiqb  they  describe. 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows. 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse,  rotigh  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

The  SKCOND  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  is 
often  employed  to  imitate,  IS  Motion ;  as  it  is  swift  or  slow, 
violent  or  gentle,  equable  or  interrupted,  easy  or  accompani- 
ed with  effort.  Though  there  can  be  no  natural  aflinity  be- 
tween sound,of  any  kind^aod  motion,  yet,  in  the  imagination, 
there  is  a  strong  one  y  as  appears  from  the  connexion  be- 
inreea  music  and  aancing  And,  therefore,  here  it  is  in  the 
poeC^  power^  to  give  ua  ^  \ive\y  \&e«kO^  iXx!^  VvtA  ^l  \n!^ 
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tion,  b«  would  deseribe,  bj  metiis  of  sound  whioh  corres- 
ponds in  our  imagination,  with  that  motion.  Long  syllables 
naturally  give  the  impression  of  slow  motion.  A  succession 
of  short  syllables  presents  quick  motion  to  the  mind.  The 
jbllowing  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  sound  of  words  corres- 
ponding to  motion.  It  is  the  description  of  m  sudden  calm  on 
the  seaS|  in  a  poem  entitled  T%e  Fluce* 


-With  easy  course 


The  Teasels  gUde  ;  unless  their  speed  be  stopped 
Bv  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie*  on  these  smooth  seas, 
when  ev'fy  zephyr  sleeps :  then  the  shrouds  drop ; 
Tlie  downy  feather,  on  Uie  cordage  hung, 
Moves  not  $  the  flat  sea  shines  like  yellow  gold 
Fus'd  in  the  fire ;  or  like  the  marble  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  wide. 

In  the  succeeding  lines,  we  perceive  that  slow  ipotion  to 
imitated. 

When  Ajax  strives  spme  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  mo?e  slow. 

In  the  next  example^  the  verse  resembles  swift  and  easf 
motion. 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plun. 

Flies  o*er  th*  imbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main. 


The  following  verses  exemplify  laborious  and  impetuous 
notion. 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  manj  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone ; 
The  huge  round  stone  resulUng  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  dawn,  ana  smokes  along  the  grounds 

The  next  verse  b  expressive  of  rq;ular  and  slow  movement. 

First  march  the  heavy  mules  securely  slow ; 

O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  cragis,  o*er  rocks,  they  go. 

In  the  following  lines,  slow  and  difficult  motioa  n  imitated* 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  son|^ 

That,  li)^  a  wounded  spake,  dragji  i\i  dow  \Mi|jiDk  li^^. 
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The  succeeding  lines  imitate  violent  and  irregular  raotioOy 
that  of  a  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of  a  mountain. 

Still  gathering  force,  it  smokes^  and  urg'd  amain, 
WbiriB,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plaio^ 

The  THIRD  set  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  b 
capable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and  emotions 
of  the  mind.  Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign  to 
these :  but  that  here,  also,  there  is  some  sort  of  connexion, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  power  which  music  has  to 
awaken,  or  to  assist  certain  passions ;  and,  according  as  its 
strain  is  varied,  to  introduce  one  train  of  ideas,  rather  than 
another.  This,  indeed,  logically  speaking,  cannot  be  called 
a  resemblance  between  the  sense  and  the  sound,  seeing  long 
or  short  syllables  have  no  natural  resemblance  to  any  thought 
or  passion.  But  if  the  arrangement  of  syllables,  by  their 
sound  alone,  recalls  one  set  of  ideas  more  readily  than  aqothery 
and  disposes  the  mind  for  entering  into  that  affection  wbtcb 
the  poet  means  to  raise^  sueh  arrangement  may,  justly  enough, 
be  said  to  resemble  the  sense,  or  be  similar  or  correspond<*nt 
to  it.  Without  much  study  or  reflection,  a  poet  describing 
pleasure,  joy,  and  agreeable  objects,  from  the  feeling  of  bis 
subject,  naturally  runs  into  smooth,  liquid,  and  flowing  num- 
bers. Brisk  and  lively  sensations  exact  quicker  and  more 
animated  numbers.  Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects  nata* 
rally  express  themselves  in  slow  measures,  and  long  words. 

The  following  verses  may  justly  be  said  to  resemble  the 
pensive  strain  which  they  describe. 

In  those  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns. 

In  the  succeeding  lines,  the  sound  of  the  verse  is  made  to 
imitate  reluctance  of  mind. 

For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned  ; 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ? 

We  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this  subject:  a 

moderate  acquaintance  with  good  writers,  will  niggest  m^ny 

instances  of  the  same  kind.     We  proceed  to  explain  the 

mature  of  Figures  of  Speech,  the  proper  u|e  of  wb'icli  con- 

iributcs  io  the  force  aud  accuracy  of  >  seviteoci^ 


(  sas  •) 
■  <. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

OF   FIGURES    OF   SPEECH. 

ff 

'  See  VoL  iL  Part  5.  Eserciiei*  Figures  of  Speech.  Chap.  4. 

The  fourth  requisite  of  a  perfect  senteoce,  is  a  judicious 
use  of  the  Figures  of  Speech. 

* 

As  figurative  language  is  to  be  met  vith  10  almost  eveij 
sentence ;  and,  when  properly  employed,  confers  beauty  and 
strength  on  composition;  some  knowledge  of  it  appears  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  scholars,  who  are  learning  to  form 
their  sentences  with  perspicuity,  accuiacy,  and  force.  We 
shall,  therefore,  enumerate  the  ptincipal  figures,  and  give 
them  some  explanation. 

In  general,  Figures  of  Speech  imply  some  departure  from 
simplicity  of  expression ;  the  idea  which  we  mean  to  con* 
rey  is  expressed  in  a  particular  manner,  and  with  some  cir* 
cumstance  added,  which  is  designed  to  render  the  impression 
more  strong  and  vivid.  When  i  say,  for  instance,  ^'  That  % 
good  man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adversity ;"  I  just 
express  my  thoughts  in  the  simplest  manner  possible :  but 
when  I  say,  ''  I'o  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  dark- 
ness ;^'  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  figurative  style  ; 
a  new  circumstance  is  introduced ;  ^'  light,"  is  put  in  tbe 
place  of  ^^  com  Tort,"  and  ''darkness"  is  used  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  ''  adversity."  In  the  same  manner,  to  say,  ^' It  is  im- 
possible, by  any  search  we  can  muke,  to  explore  tbe  Divine 
Nature  fully,"  is  to  make  a  simple  proposition:  but  when  we 
say,  ''  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  the  Lord  ?  Canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection.^  It  is  high  as  hea- 
ven, what  canst  thou  do  f  deeper  than  hellf  what  canst  ihoii 
know  f"  this  introduces  a  figure  into  style  ;  the  proposition 
being  not  only  expressed,'  but  with  it  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment. 

But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may  be 
reckoned  the  most  simple  form  of  speech,  we  are  not  thence 
to  conclude,  that  they  imply  any  thing  uncommon,  or  un- 
natural. On  many  occasions,  they  are  both  the  most  natural, 
and  tbe  most  common  method  of  uttering  our  sentiments.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  compose  any  discourse,  without 
using  them  often ;  nay,  there  are  few  sentences  of  considera- 
ble length,  in  which  there  does  not  occur  some  expression 
that  may  be  termed  a  figure.    This  being  the  caife,  we  may 
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see  the  necessitv  of  some  attention,  in  lender  to  understand 
their  nature  and  use. 

At  the  commencement  of  language,  men  would  begin  with 
^giving  names  to  the  different  objects  which  they  discerned, 
or  thought  of.  The  stock  of  words  would,  then,  be  very 
small.  As  men's  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  acquaintance 
with  objects  increased,  their  store  of  names  and  words  wouKf 
also  increase.  But  to  the  vast  variety  of  objects  and  ideas, 
Do  language  is  adequate.  No  language  is  so  copious^  as  to 
have  a  separate  word  for  every  separate  idea.  Men  naturally 
sought  to  abridge  this  labour  of  multiplying  words  without 
end ;  and  in  order  to  lay  less  burden  on  their  memories,  made 
one  word  which  they  had  already  appropriated  to  a  certain 
idea  or  object,  stand  also  for  some  other  idea  or  object,  bo* 
tween  which  and  the  primary  one,  they  found,  or  faociedi 
some  relation.  The  names  of  sensible  objects,  were  tbe 
words  most  early  introduced ;  and  were,  by  degrees,  extend- 
ed to  those  mental  objects,  of  which  men  had  more  ob^ura 
conceptions,  and  to  which  they  found  it  more  difficult  to  as- 
sirn  distinct  names.  They  borrowed,  therefore,  the  name 
of  some  sensible  idea,  where  their  imagination  found  some 
affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  piercing  judgment,  and  a  clear 
head  ;  a  soft  or  a  hard  heart ;  a  rough  or  a  smooth  behaviour. 
We  say,  inflamed  by  anger,  warmed  by  love,  swelled  mih  pride, 
melted  into  grief;  and  these  are  almost  the  only  significant 
words  which  we  have  for  such  ideas. 

The  principal  advantages  of  figures  of  speech,  are  the  two 
fdllowing. 

First,  They  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more  copious. 
By  their  means,  words  ana  phrases  are  multiplied,  for  ex- 
pressing all  sorts  of  ideas :  for  describing  even  the  minutest 
differences :  the  nicest  shades  and  colours  of  thought ;  which 
no  language  could  possibly  do  by  proper  words  alone,  without 
assistance  from  Tropes. 

Secondly,  They  frequently  give  us  a  much  clearer  and 
more  striking  view  of  the  principal  object,  than  we  could  have, 
if  it  were  expressed  in  simple  terms,  and  divested  of  its  ac- 
cessory idea.  By  a  well  chosen  figure,  even  conviction  is 
assisted,  and  the  impression  of  a  truth  upon  the  mind,  made 
more  lively  and  forcible  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  We 
perceive  this,  in  the  following  illustration  of  Young  :  ''  When 
we  dip  too  deep  in  pleasure,  we  always  stir  a  sediment  that 
renders  it  impure  and  noxious :"  and  in  this  ii^stance :  '^  A 
heart  boiling  with  violent  passions,  will  always  send  up  infatu- 
Miing  fumes  to  tbe  head.''    An  image  that  presents  so  much 
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congruitjr  bettreeri  a  moral  and  a  sensible  idea,  serves,  like  aa 
argument  from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the  author  asserts, 
and  to  induce  belief. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described,  to  be  that  language, 
which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  pas- 
sions. J  hey  have  been  commonly  divided  into  two  great 
classes;  Figures  of  Words,  and  Figures  of  Thought.  The 
former,  Figures  of  Words,  are  commonly  called  Tropes,  and 
c<>nsistS  in  a  word's  being  employed  to  signify  someth.ng, 
which  is  different  from  its  original  and  primitive  meanmg ;  so 
that  if  we  alter  the  wqrd,  we  destroy  the  figure  :  as  in  the 
instance  before  siven  ;  'VLight  ariseth  to  the  upright,  in  dark- 
ness." The.  other  class,  termed  Figures  of  Theught,  sup- 
poses the^words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning, 
and  the  Figure  to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the 
case  in  exclamations,  interrogations,  apostrophes,  compari- 
sons, he.  The  distinction  of  these  ornaments  of  language, 
into  Tropes  and  Figures,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  use, 
nor  is  it  always  to  be  clearly  ascertained.  Figures  of  Ima- 
gination, and  Figures  of  Passion,  might  be  a  more  correct  and 
useful  distribution  of  the  subject. 

Having  considered  the  general  nature  of  figures,  we  pro- 
ceed next  to  particularize  such  of  them  as  are  of  thej^most  in[i- 
portance:  viz. 

1.  »rET.4PHOR,  9.  HTPBKBOLK, 

2.  ALLEGORY,  10.  VISION, 

3.  COMPARISON,  11.  INTERROGATIOS^ 

4.  METONVMT,  12.  EXCLAMATION, 

5.  SYNECDOCHE,  13.  IRONY, 

6.  PERSONIFICATION^  AND 

7.  APOSTROPHE,  14.  AMPLIFICATION   Or 

8.  ANTITHESIS,  CLIMAX. 

A  Metaphor  is  a  figure  founded  entirely  on  the  resem- 
blance which  one  object  bears  to  another.  Hence,  it  is  much 
allied  to  simile  or  comparison,  and  is  indeed  no  other  than  a 
comparison,  expressed  in  an  abrideed  form.  When  I  say  of 
some  ^reat  minister,  *'  That  he  upholds  the  state,  like  a  nil-  • 
|ar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole  edifice,"  I  fairly 
make  a  comparison  :  but  when  I  say  of  such  a  minister, 
*^  That  he  is  the  pillar  of  the  state,"  it  now  becomes  a  iheta- 
phor.  In  the  latter  case,  the  comparison  between  the  minis- 
ter  and  a  pillar,  is  made  in  the  mind  ;  but  it  is  expressed  with- 
out any  of  the  words  that  denote  comparison. 

If  we  compare  human  life  to  a  landscape,  in  which  art 
weeds,  gardens,   hills, ,  valleys,  open  fields,  plantatiooa^  iii% 

•Vol.  /.  U  u 
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form  a  simile  :  but  if,  with  Pope,  we  affirm,  tliat  human  life 
is  actually  a  scene  of  all  these  objects,  we  form  a  picturesque 
aod  instructive  metaphor. 

**  Let  us  (since  life  can  little  else  supply, 
.   Than  just  to  look  about  us,  and  to  die) 
Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man ; 
A  niiehty  maze  !  but  not  without  apian; 
A  wila,  where  weeds  and  flowVs  promiscuous  shoot ; 
A  garden  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit. 
Together  lei  us  beat  this  ample  field, 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield ; 
The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights  explore. 
Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar.'' 

The  following  are  examples  of  metaphor  taken  from  Scrip- 
ture :  '^  I  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about,  and  will 
be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her."  **  Thou  art  my  rock  and 
my  fortress."  ^'  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet,  and  a  light 
to  my  path." 

'J  he  utility  and  beauty  of  metaphors  may  be  farther  illus- 
trated, by  another  example  taken  from  a  distinguished  au- 
thor; and  by  contrasting  his  highly  ornamented  expressions, 
with  that  tame  and  simple  phraseology,  in  which,  perhaps,  a 
writer  of  inferior  genius  would  have  communicated  his 
thoughts.  The  example  is  as  follows  :  ^'Banish  all  your  ima- 
ginary, and  you  wilt  sufier  no  real  wants.  The  little  stream 
that  is  left,  uill  suffice  to  quench  the  thirst  of  nature ;  and  that 
which  cannot  be  quenched  by  it,  is  not  your  thirst,  but  your 
distemper."  The  following  are.the  same  sentiments  in  plain 
language :  '^  Restrict  your  desires  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
real  wants  of  nature.  A  small  portion  of  the  good  things  of 
this  irorld,  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose  :  If  you  desir^  mure, 
you  have  not  yet  learned  that  moderation  which  constitutes 
true  happiness."  In  the  latter  phraseology,  the  ideas  remain, 
the  unclerstanding  is  instructed,  and  wisdom  is  perhaps  instil- 
led ;  but  the  ornament  is  all  fled,  the  imagination  is  neglected^ 
and  the  heart  is  not  imf^rcssed. 

Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  metaphors. 

I.  Metaphors^  as  well  as  other  figures,  should  on  no  occasion, 
he  stuck  on  profusely  ;  and  should  always  be  such  as  accord  with 
the  strain  of  our  sentiment.  The  latter  part  of  the  following 
passage,  from  a  late  historian,  is,  in  this  respect,  very  excep- 
liooaole*  He  is  giving  an  account  of  the  famous  act  of  par- 
Ikment  ^gshaaX  irregular  mama^^e^  in  Ew^aad.    "  The  bill|'^ 
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^]rs  he,  ''  underwent  a  great  number  of  alterations  and 
amendments,  which  were  not  efiected  without  violent  contest* 
At  length,  however,  it  was  Boated  through  both  houses  on  the 
tide  of  a  great  majority,  and  steered  into  the  safe  harbour  of 
royal  approbation." 

2.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance^  which  is  the 
foundation  cf  the  metaphor^  be  dear  and  perspicuous^  not  far- 
fetched^ nor  dijfictdt  to  discover.  The  transgression  of  thig 
rule  makes  what  are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors ;  which 
are  displeasing,  because  they  puzzle  the  reader,  and  instead 
of  illustrating  the  thought,  render  it  perplexed  and  intricate. 

S.  In  the  third  placed  we  should  be  careful,  in  the  conduot 
of  metaphors  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  language 
together*    An  author  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  says : 

ISo  thee  the  world  its  present  homage  pays ; 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise. 

It  is  plain,  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice 
of  an  improper  phrase,  he  would  have  said. 

The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  crop  ; 

and  so  would  have  continued  the  figure  which  he  bad  begun. 
Whereas,  byjdropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  employing  th^ 
literal  word  "  praise,*'  when  we  were  expecting  something 
that  related  to  the  harvest,  the  figure  is  broken,  and  the  two 
members  of  the  sentence  have  no  suitable  corre3pondence  to 
each  other. 

In  the  following  example,  the  metaphorical  and  the  litaral 
meaning,  are  Improperly  mixed.  Dryden,  in  his  introduction 
to  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  says,  '^  Thus  I  was  sailing  on  a 
vast  i)cean,  before  the  use  of  the  loadstone  or  knowledge  of 
the  compass,  without  other  help  than  the  polar  star  of  the  an- 
cients, and  the  rules  of  the  French  stage  among  the  modems." 
Every  reader  must  perceive  the  incoherence  of  the  transition 
from  the  figurative  expression,  **  the  polar  star  of  the  an- 
cients," to  the  literal  phraseology,  '*  the  rules  of  the  Frencb 
stage  among  the  moderns ;"  and  the  inconsistency  of  pretend- 
ing to  navigate  the  ocean,  by  the  laws  of  the  theatre. 

I 
The  subsequent  quotation  from  Garth,  is  still  more  exo(»p< 
liooable* 
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But  now  from  gathering  clouds  destnictioD  poufs, 
Which  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours  ; 
Mists  from  black  jealousies  the  tempest  form, 
While  late  divisions  reinforce  the  storm. 

That  destruction  might  be  poured  from  a  cloud,  in  the  form 
ofligbtning,  thunder,  or  a  water-spout,  is  possible  and  intelli- 
gible ;  that  it  might  occasion  a  temporary  devastation  and  ge- 
neral terror,  is  conceivable  and  very  probable.  Bat  what 
opinion  sbaJl  we  form  of  its  effects  and  appearance,  when, 
in  the  next  line,  it  assumes  the  functions  of  a  fury,  and  takes 
up  its  residence  in  society,  ''  to  ruin  with  mad  rage  our  hal- 
cyon  hours  ?"  The  storm  returns  in  the  third  line,  and  is  sup- 
posed, not  without  reason  perhaps,  to  arise  from  collected 
mists:  but  the  source  of  these  mists  is  not  a  little  extraordina- 
ry, being  derived  from  *^  black  jealousies,'^  which  ex^t  only  in 
the  minds  of  men.  A  new  figure  is  introduced  in  the  last 
line :  political  divisions  are  supposed  to  form  a  reserve|*which 
marches  in  support  of  the  dominion  of  the  tempest  Such 
motley  composition  justly  deserves  reprehension. 

4.  We  should  avoid  making  two  inconsistent  metapbors 
meet  on  one  subject.  This  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor, 
and  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  misappiications  of  this 
figure.  One  may  be  ^'  sheltered  under  the  patronage  of  a 
great  man  :'*  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  say,  ^'  iheliered  under 
the  mask  of  dissimulation ;"  as  a  mask  conceals,  but  does  not 
shelter.    Addison  in  his  letter  from  Italy,  says, 

I  bridle  in  my  struggling  muse  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain. 

The  muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled  ;  but  when  we 
speak  of  launching,  we  make  it  a  ship;  and  by  no  force  of 
imagination,  can  it  be  supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one 
moment ;  bridled^  to  hinder  it  from  launching. 

The  same  author,  ebewhere,  says,  "  There  is  not  a  single 
view  of  human  nature,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extinguish 
the  seeds  of  pride."  Observe  the  incoherence  of  the  things  here 
joined  together ;  making  a  view  to  extinguish^  and  extmguish 
»eeA. 

Dean  Swid  observes,  that  ''  Those  whose  minds  are  dull 
and  heavy,  do  not  easily  penetrat^e  into  the  folds  and  intrica- 
cies of  an  afiair;  and  therefore  they  can  only  scum  off  what 
iJiey  Sad  at  the  top."    That  Xhe  aulhot  had  a  right  to  repre- 
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•  $9ent  his  affair,  wbaterer  it  was^  either  fis  a  bale*of  cloth,  or  a 
fluid,  nobody  can  deny.  But  the  laws  of  perspicuity  and 
common  sense  demanded  of  him ,  to  keep  it  either  the  one  or 
the  other^  because  it  could  not  be  both  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  absurd,  therefore,  after  he  bad  penetrated  the  folds  of  it, 
an  operation  practicable  only  on  the  supposition  of  its  being 
some  p!iah|f»,  solid  body,  to  speak  of  scumming  off  what 
floated  on  the  surface,  which  cfould  not  be  performed  unless 
it  were  a  fluid.  ^  ' 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so  they  should* 
not  be  crowded  together  on  the  same  object;    for  the  mind    " 
has  difliculty  in  pas:>ing  readily  through  many  different  views 
of  the  same  object,  presented  in  (juick  succession. 

The  last  rule  concerning  metaphors,  is,  that  they  be  not  too 
far  pursued.  If  the  resemblance,  on  which  the  figure  is 
founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and  carried  into  all  its  minute 
circ'imstances,  we  tire  the  reader,  who  soon  grows  disgusted 
with  this  stretch  of  fancy;  and  we  render  our  discourse  ob- 
^ciirH.  This  is  called  straining  a  meia'ph&r.  Authors  of  i^ 
lively  and  strong  imagination  are  apt  to  run  into  this  exube- 
rance of  metaphor.  When  they  hit  upon  a  figure  that  pleases 
them,  they  are  loth  to  part  with  ft,  and  frequently  continue  it 
so  long,  as  to  become  tedious  and  intricate.  We  may  ob- 
serve, for  instance,  how  the  following  metaphor  is  spun  out. 

Thy  thoughts  are  vagabonds;  all  outward  bound, 

'Midst  sands,  and  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruifie  for  pleasure; 

If  e;ainM,  <lear  boui^ht ;  and  better  miss'd  than  gain'ri. 

Fancy  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore, 

Thy  cargo  bring  *,  and  pestilence  the  prize  : 

Then  such  a  thirst,  insatiable  thirsf, 

By  fond  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  more  ; 

Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  sense  is  tired.     * 

An  Allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  metaphor  continued ; 
since  it  is  the  representation  of  some  one  thing  by  another 
that  resembles  it,  and  which'  is  made  to  stand  for  it«  We 
may  take  from  the  Scriptures  a.  very  fine  example  of  an  alle- 
gory, in  the  SOth  psalm ;  where  the  people  of  Israel  are  re- 
presented under  tlie  image  of  a  vine  :  apd  the  figure  is  car- 
rif  d  throughout  with  great  exactness  and  beauty.  '*  Tbou 
bast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt:  thou  bast  cast  out  the 
heathen  and  planted  it.  Tbou  preparedst  room  before  it ; 
and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land. 
The  bills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it :  and  the 
boughs  thereof  were  like  the  .goodly  cedare.    SU^  ^\)X  ^>aX 
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her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and  her  branches  into  the  river* 
Why  bast  thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  tbey 
which  passl)y  the  way  do  pluck  ber?  The  boar  out  of  the 
wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  de- 
vour it.  Return,  we  beseech  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts,  loojk 
down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this  viae!"  See 
also  Ezekiel,  xvii.  22 — 24.         ^ 

Allegories  often  combine  both  ornament  and  instruciion. 
No  picture  can  more  forcibly  impress  the  imagination,  no 
reasoning  can  so  eOectually  excite  the  aversion  of  the  heart, 
as  the  allegories  of  Sin  and  Death,  in  Paradise  Lost. 


•"  Before  the  gates  there  sat, 


On  either  side,  a  formidable  shape. 
The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair, 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold  ' 
Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  arm'd 
With  mortal  sling  ;  about  her  middle  round 
.  A  cry  of  hell-hounds,  never  ceasing  bark'd 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths,  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal :  yet  when  tbey  list,  would  creep. 
If  ought  disturb'd  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 
And  kennel  there ;  yet  there  still  barked  and  howPd 
Within,  unseen." 


-"  The  other  shape, 


If  shape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none, 
Or  substance  might  be  calPd  that  shadow  seem'd, 
For  each  seem'd  either ;  black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seem'd  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  bad  on." 

These  figures  are  strongly  marked,  and  the  resemblance  of 
their  characters  to  their  effects  produced  in  life,  is  too  obvious 
to  need  any  comment. 

The  first  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  alle- 
gory,  is,  that  thej^ratice  and  the  literal  meanings  be  fiot  mixed 
inconsistently  together.  Indeed  all  the  rules,  that-^ere  given 
for  metaphors,  may  also  be  applied  to  allegories,  on  account 
of  the  affinity  they  bear  to  each  other.  The  only  material 
difference  between  them,  besides  the  one  being  short  and  the 
other  being  prolonged,  is,  that  a  metaphor  always  explains 
itself  by  the  words  that  are  connected  with  it,  in  their  proper 
fwd  natural  meaning  r  as,  when  1  say,  *'  Achilles  was  a  lion ;" 
'An  able  oiioister  is  the  piWar  o(  iVie  f^A\^  *,''  lUe  ^  lion''  and 
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tfie  *' pillar''  are  sufficiently  interpreted  by  tbe  mention  of 
**  Achitleb"  and  the  ^  minister/'  wbich  1  join  to  tbeni ;  but  an 
allegory  is^  or  may  be,  allowed  to  stand  Iqss  connected  with 
the  literal  meaning,  the  interpretation  not  being  so  directly 
pointed  out,  but  lett  to  our  own  reflection. 

Allegory  was  a  favourite  method  of  delivering  instruction 
in  ancient  times ;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  parables,  are  n6 
other  than  allegories.  By  words  and  actions  altrihulrd  to 
beasts  or  inanimate  objects,  the  dispositions  of  men  were 
figured  ;  and  what  we  call  tbe  moral,  is  the  uiiiigured  sense  or 
meaning  of  tbe  allegory.  An  enigma  or  riddle  is  also  a  spe- 
cies of  allegory  ;  one  tbing  represented  or  imaged  by  auo-^ 
tber ;  but  purposely  wrapped  up  under  so  many  circumstances, 
as  to  be  rendered  obscure.  ^^  here  a  riddle  is  not  intended,  it 
is  always  a  fault  in  allegory  to  be  too  dark.  1  be  meaning 
should  be  easily  seen,  through  tbe  figure  employed  to  shadow 
it.  However,  the  proper  mixture  of  ligbt  and  shade,  in  such 
compositions  ;  the  exact  adjustment  of  all  the  figurative  cir- 
cumstances with  tbe  literal  sense,  so  as  neither  to  lay  the 
meaning  too  bare  and  open,  nur  to  cover  and  wrap  it  up  too 
much ;  have  ever  been  considered  as  points  of  great  nicety  ;, 
and  there  are  few  species  of  composition,  in  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  write  so  as  to  please  and  command  attention,  thaa 
in  allegories.  In  some  of  the  visions  of  the  Spectator,  w^ 
have  examples  of  allegories  very  happily  executed. 

A  COMPARISON  or  SIMILE,  is,  whcu  the  resemblance  between 
two  objects  is  expressed  inform^  and  generally  pursued  more 
fully  than  the  nature  of  a  metaphor  admits :  as  when  it  is 
said  ;  ^'  The  actions  of  princes  are  like  those  great  rivers,  th« 
Course  of  wbich  every  one  beholds,  but  theirsprings  havei)een 
seen  by  few."  '^  As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem, 
so  the  LfOrd  is  round  about  his  people."  *' Behold,  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  ! 
It  is  like  the  precious  ointment,  &c.  and  as  the 'dew  that  de- 
scended upon  the  mountains  of  Zion." 

The  advantage  of  this  figure  arises  from  the  illustration 
which  the  simile  employed  gives  to  the  principal  object ;  from 
the  clearer  view  which  it  presents ;  or  the  more  strong  impress 
bion  which  it  stamps  upon  the  mind.  Observe  the  effect  of  it 
in  the  following  instance.  The  author  is  explaining  the  dis- 
tinction, between  the  powers  of  sense  and  imagination  in  tli(p 
human  mind.  ''  As  wax,"  says  he,  *'  would  not  be  adequate 
to  the  purpose  of  signature,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain, 
as  well  as  to  receive,  the  impression,  the  same  uolds  of  tbe  soul 
with  respect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  receptive 
power ;  imagination^  its  retentive^    Uaid  ll  aeb&t  vi\\\i^>aX  vifi^^ 
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gination,  it  would  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water;  where,  though 
airlmpressioDs  are  instantly  made,  yet  as  soon  as  they  are 
made,  tbey  aVe  instantly  lost." 

In  comparisons  of  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  con- 
cerned mbcb  more  than  the  fancy  :  and  therefore  the  rules  to 
be  observed,  with  respect  to  them,  are,  that  they  be  clear, 
and  that  they  be  useful;  that* they  tetid  to  render  our  con- 
ception of  the  principal  olyect  more  distinct {  and  that  tbey 
do  not  lead  our  view  aside,  and  bewilder  it  with  any  fals^  light. 
We  should  always  remember,  that  similes  are  not  arguments. 
However  apt  they  may  be,  tbey  do  no  more  than  explain  the 
writer's  sentiments ;  they  do  not  prove  them  to  be  founded 
on  truth. 

The  preceding  examples  obviously  tend  to  convey  stronger 
impressions 'of  the  principal  object,  tban  could  have  been 
done  without  the  figurative  expressions.  Similes  are  some- 
times calculated  to  augment  the  pleasure  of  those  impressions, 
by  a  splendid  assemblage  of  adjacent  and  agreeable  objects* 
The  following  quotation,  accordingly,  besides  presenting  a 
striking  view  of  the  points  of  resemblance,  conveys  additional 

f [ratification,  by  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  they  concur  jlo 
brm.  Homer  introduces  a  most  charming  night  scene,  while 
his  main  object  is  only  to  illustrate  the  situation  of  the  Gre- 
cian camp  after  a  battle. 

The  troops,  exulting,  sat  in  order  round, 
And  beaming  fires  illumin'd  all  the  ground. 
As  when  the  moon,  resplendent  orb.  of  night, 
O'er  heav'us  pure  azure  sheds  her  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a.cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene, 
And  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  dee|^  serene  ; 
Jlround  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll,  ^ 

And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  verdure  spread, 
And  tip  with  silver  ev'ry  mountain's  head. 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies. 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  night, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays« 

Comparisons  ought  not  to  be  founded  on  likenesses  which 
are  obscure,  faint,  or  remote.  For  these,  in  place  of  assisting, 
strain  the  mind  to  comprehend  them,  and  throw  no  light  upon 
the  subject.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a  comparison 
which,  in  the  principal  circumstances,  carries  a  sufficiently 
near  resemblance,  may  become  unnatural  and  obscure,  if 
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pushed  too  far.  NothiDg  is  more  opposite  to  the  design  of 
this  figure,  than  to  hunt  aJter  a  great  number  of  coincidences 
in  minute  points,  merely  to  show  how  far  the  writer's  ingenu- 
ity can  stretch  the  resemblance. 

The  following  simile  was  intended  by  Milton  to  illustrate 
the  anxiety,  with  which  Satan  traversed  the  creation,  in  order 
to  find  out  subjects  of  destruction  and  revenge. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 
Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds^ 
Dislodging  from  a  reeion  scarce  of  prey, 
To  gorge  the  flesh  oilambs  or  yearling  kids. 
On  HiHs  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  to  the  springs 
Of  Ganees  or  Hydaspes  Indian  streams^ 
But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 
*      Of  Sericana,  where  Chinese  drive. 

With  sails  and  wind,  their  cany  waggons  light ; 
So,  on  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  fiend 
Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

The  objects  contained  in  this  comparison  are  so  little  known, 
even  to  those  who  claim  the  character  of  being  learned,  and 
they  are  so  totally  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  readers, 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  riddle,  or  a  pompous  parade 
of  erudition,  rather  than  of  a  figure  to  illustrate  something 
less  conspicuous  and  striking  than  itself. 

A  Metonymy  is  founded  on  the  several  relations, .of  cause 
and  effect,  container  and  contained,^  sign  and  thing  sienified* ' 
When  we  say  :  *'  They  read  Milton,"  the  cause  is  put  mstead 
of  the  eOect* ;  meaning  ^'  Milton^s  works."  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  said,  ''  Gray  hairs  should  be  respected," 
we  put  the  effect  for  the  cause,  meaning  by  '^  gray  baire," 
old  age.  ''  The  kettle  boils,"  is  a  phrase  where  tne  name  of 
the  container  is  substituted  for  that  of  the  thing  contained. 
''  To  assume  the  sceptre,"  is  a  common  expression  for  enter* 
ine  on  royal  authority  j  the  sign  being  put  for  the  thing  sig- 
n'lufid. 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole; 
a  genus  for  a  species,  or  a  species  for  a  genus ;  in  general, 
when  any  thing  else,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise 
object  meant ;  the  figure  is  then  called  a  Synecdoche  or 
Comprehension*  It  is  very  common,  for  instance,  to  de« 
scribe  a  whole  object  by  some  remarkable  part  of  it ;  a? 
when  we  sav :  ^^  A  fleet  of  twenty  #a»/,"  in  the  place  of 
**  ships ;"  when  we  use  the  "  Acaif*  for  the  "  person/^  the 
*'  waves'^*  for  the  **  sea.^^  In  like  manner,  an  attribute  may  be 
Vol.  I.  X  X  * 
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put  for  a  subject :  as,  **  Youth"  for  the  "  young,"  the  "  decp^ 
for  the  ''  sea  ;^  and  sometimes  a  subject  for  its  attribute. 

By  this  figure,  virtues  and  vices  are  put  for  the  persons  in 
whom  they  are  found  :  as  in  that  beautiful  passiaee  of  Cicero, 
where  he  compares  the  profligate  army  of  Cataline,  with  the 
forces  of  the  state.  "  On  thb  side,  modestv  is  engaged  ;  on 
that,  impudence :  on  this,  chastity ;  on  that,  lewdness :  on  this, 
integrity  ;  on  that,  deceit :  on  this,  piety ;  on  that,  profane- 
aess:  on  this,  constancy;  on  that,  fury:  on  this,  nonotir; 
on  that,  baseness :  on  this,  moderation ;  on  that,  unbridled 
passion:  in  a  word,  equity,  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence, 
and  all  virtues,  ensage  with  injustice,  luxury,  cowaraice,  rash- 
ness, and  all  vices.  — This  example  is  an  instance  of  Synec- 
doche and  ^ntiikms  joined  together. 

Personification  or  Prosopopieia,  is  that  figure  by  which 
we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects.      The  use 
of  this  figure  is  very  natural  and  extensive :  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful proneness  in  human  nature,  under  emotion,  to  animate  all 
objects.     When  we  say^  ''  the  ground  thinU  for  rain,"  or, 
**  the  earth  smiles  with  plenty  ;"  when  we  speak  of  '*  ambi- 
tion's being  resiless^^  or,  **  a  disease's  being  deeeitfid  ;^  such 
expressions  show  the   facility,  with  which  the  mind  can  ac- 
commodate the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that 
are  inanimate,  or  to  abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming. 
The  following  are  striking  examples   from  the   Scriptures : 
**  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  Judah  from 
*  a  people  of  strange  language  ;  tne  sea  saw  it,  and  fled ;  Jordao 
was  driven  back  !  The  mountains  skipped  like  rams,  and  the 
fittle  hills  like  lambs.     What  ailed   thee,  O  thou  sea !  thai 
thou  Reddest  ?  Thou  Jordan,  that  thou  wast  driven  back  ? 
Te  mountains,  that  ye  skipped  like  rams  ;   and  ye  little  hills, 
like  lambs  ?    Tremble,  thou   earth,  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  at  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Jacob.'^ 

^  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for 
them  I  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.*^ 

MiltoQ  thoB  describes  the   immediate  efiecis  of  eating  the 
fMrbidden  fruit*    Terror  produces  the  figure. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 

In  pang.<9,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan; 

Sky  low V'd,  and,  mutt' ring  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept,  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin. 

* 

The  impatience  of  Adam  to  know  his  origin,  is  supposed  to 
prompt  the  personification  of  all  the  objects  be  beheld^  m 
order  to  procure  informatiaiu 
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-Tbou  8UD,  »aid  I,  fair  light ! 

■  •A.  ••  ■  ^  ■ 


'J.  uuu  sun,  i»aiu  #»  iwr  iigu*  * 

And  thou  enjigbten'd  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay ! 
Ye  hilis  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  prepares  tell. 
Tell,  if  you  saw,  bow  came  I  thus,  bow  here  ? 

We  shall  give  a  remarkable  fine  example  of  this  figure, 
from  bishop  Sherlock.  He  baa  beautifully  personified  natural 
religion :  and  we  may  perceive,  in  the  personification,  the 
spirit  and  grace  which  the  figure,  when  well  conducted, 
bestows  on  discourse.  The  author  is  comparing  together  our 
Saviour  and  A|&homet.  "  Go  (says  he)  to  your  natiu^l  Re- 
ligion :  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  disciples,  arrayed 
in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of 
thousands  who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.  Show  ber  the 
cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the  countries  which  he  ravaged 
and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  When  sue  has  viewed  hifn  in  this  scene,  carry 
her  into  his  retirement ;  show  her  the  Prophet's  chamber; 
bis  concubines  and  his  wives  ;  and  let  ber  hear  him  allege 
revelation,  and  a  Divine  command,  to  justify  lib  adultery  and 
lust. 

"  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the 
blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons 
of  men.  I^t  her  see  hin(i  in  his  most  retired  privacies ;  lei 
her  follow  him  to  the  mpunt,  and  hear  his  devotions  and  sup- 

f)lications  to  God.  Carry  her  to  his  table,  to  view  bis  poor 
iare  ;  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  attend  btni 
to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with  which  he  en- 
dured the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of  bis  enemies.  l4ead  her 
to  his  cross ;  let  ber  view  him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and 
hear  bis  Ust  prayer  for  his  persecutors  ;  *  Father  forgive  tlienit 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' — When  Natural  Religion 
has  thus  viewed  both,  ask  ber,  which  is  tbe  prophet  of  God  f 
But  her  answer  we  have  alreadv  had,  when  she  saw  part  of 
this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  Centurion,  ifho  attended 
at  the  cross.  By  him  she  spoke,  am)  said,  *  Truly  this  man 
was  the  Son  of  God.' "  This  is  more  than  elegant ;  it  is  truly 
sublime.  The  whole  passage  is  animated ;  and  tbe  FiguM 
rises  at  the  conclusion,  when  Natural  Religion,  who,  before, 
was  only  a  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  Cen* 
turiou's  voice. 

This  figure  of  speech  is  sometimes  very  improperly  and 
extravagantly  applied.  A  capital  error  in  personifying  oh* 
Jects,  is,  to  deck  them  with  fantastic  and  trifling  circumstan- 
ces*   A  practice  pf  this  sort  dissolf  es  the  |!0\tiAt|^uixm%^^>f^ 
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enchants  and  deceives  the  reader ;  and  either  leaves  him  disr 
satisfied,  or  excites,  perhaps,  his  risibility.  Another  error, 
frequent  in  descriptive  personifications,  consists  in  introducing 
them,  when  the  subject  of  discussion  is  destitute  of  dignity,  and 
the  reader  is  not  prepared  to  relish  them.  One  can  scarcely 
peruse^  with  composure,  the  following  use  of  this  figure.  It  is 
the  language  of  our  elegant  poet  Thomson,  who  thus  personi- 
fies and  connects  the  bodily  appetites,  and  their  gratifications^ 

Then  sated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  Thirst 
Produce  the  mighty  bowl : 
Nor  wanting  is  toe  brown  October,  drawn 
Mature  and  perfect,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  years :  and  now  his  honest  front 
Flames  in  the  light  refulgent. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  concerning  thii^  figure,  and  short  metar 
phors  and  similes,  which  also  have  been  allowed  to  be  the  pro- 
per language  of  high  passion,  that  they  are  the  proper  expres- 
sions of  it,  only  on  those  occasions  when  it  is  so  far  moderated 
as  to  admit  of  words.  The  first  and  highest  transports  seem  to 
overwhelm  the  mind,  and  are  denoteo  by  silence  or  zroaos  : 
next  succeeds  ^he  violent  and  passionate  language,  of  which 
these  figures  constitute  a  great  part.  Such  agitation,  however, 
cannot  long  continue  ;  the  passions  having  spent  their  force  ; 
the  mind  subsides  into  that  exhausted  and  dispirited  state,  in 
^hich  all  figures  are  improper. 


up  m  victory, 
where  is  thy  victory  ?" 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  personification  and  apostro- 
^  phe  united :  '^O  thou  sword  of  the  Ijord  !  how  long  will  it  be 
ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  thyself  up  into  thy  scabbaru,  rest  aod 
be  still !  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  i^ 
charge  against  Askelon,  and  against  the  sea^shore  f  there  liatb 
he  appointed  it."  See  also  an  extraordinary  example  of  thesf} 
figures,  in  the  14th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  from  the  4th  to  the  19th 
verse,  where  the  prophet  describes  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

A  principal  error,  in  the  use  of  the  Apostrophe,  is,  to  deck 
the  object  addressed  with  affected  ornaments;  by  which  au- 
tbors  reJioquish  the  expression  of  passion,  and  substitute  for 
iff  be  hngunge  of  fttney.    - 
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Another  frequent  error  is,  to  extend  this  figure  to  too  great 
length.  The  language  of  violent  passion  is  always  concise,  and 
often  abrupt.  It  passes  suddenly  from  one  object  to  another. 
It  often  glances  at  a  thought,  starts  from  it,  and  leaves  it  un- 
finished. The  succession  of  ideas  is  irregular,  and  connected 
by  distant  and  uncommon  relations.  On  all  these  accounts^ 
nothing  is  more  unnatural  than  long  speeches,  uttered  by  per- 
sons under  the  influence  of  strong  passions.  Tet  this  error 
occurs  in  several  poets  of  distinguisoed  reputation. 

The  next  figure  in  order,  is  Antithesis.  Comparison  is 
founded  on  the  resemblance ;  antithesis,  on  the  contrast  or  op^ 
position  of  two  objects.  Contrast  has  always  the  effect  to  make 
each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the  stronger  light. 
White,  for  instance,  never  appears  so  bright  as  when  it  is  op- 
posed to  black ;  and  when  both  are  viewed  together.  An  au- 
thor, in  his  defence  of  a  friend  against  the  charge  of  murder, 
expresses  himself  thus;  '*  Can  you  believe  that  the  person 
whom  he  scrupled  to  slay,  when  he  might  have  done  so  with 
full  justice,  in  a  convenient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  se- 
cure impunity  ;  he  made  no  scruple  to  murder  against  justice, 
in  an  unfavourable  place,  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  at  the 
risk  of  capital  condemnation." 

The  following  examples  further  illustrate  this  figure. 

Tho'  deep,  yet  clear;  tho'  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage ;  without  .o'erflowing,  full. 

"  If  you  wish  to  enrich  a  person,  study  not  to  increase  hu 
stores,  but  to  diminish  his  desires." 

<*  If  you  regulate  your  desires  according  to  the  standard  of 
nature,  you  will  never  be  poor ;  if  according  to  the  standard 
of  opinion,  you  will  never  be  rich." 

A  maifim,  or  moral  saying,  very  properly  receives  the  form 
of  the  two  last  examples;  both  because  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  fruit  of  meditation,  andN^  because  it  is  designed  to  be 
engraven  on  the  memory,  which  recalls  it  more  easily  by  the 
help  of  such  contrasted  expressions.  But  where  such  sen* 
tences  frequently  succeed  each  other ;  where  this  become^ 
an  authpr  s  favourite  and  prevailing  manner  of  expressing 
himself,  his  style  appears  too  much  studied  and  laboured ;  it 
gives  us  the  impression  of  an  author  attending  more  to  his 
manner  of  saying  things,  than  to  the  things  themselves. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Antithesis.  '*  If 
Cato  may  be  censured,  severely  indeed,  but  jualV^,  t^t  t\^v^^ 
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doning  tbe  cauf;e  of  liberty,  which  he  would  not,  boweirer, 
sarvive ;  what  shall  we  say  of  those,  who  embrace  it  faiatlj, 
pursue  it  irresolutely,  grow  tired  of  it  when  they  hare  mucii 
to  hope,  and  give  it  up  when  they  have  nothing  to  fear  ?"— » 
The  capital  antithesis  of  this  sentence,  is  instituted  betweeo 
the  zeal  of  Cato  for  liberty,  and  the  indifference  of  some 
others  of  her  patrons.  But,  besides  the  leading  antitbesia» 
there  are  two  subordinate  ones,  in  the  latter  member :  **  Grow 
tired  of  it  when  they  have  much  to  hope ;  and  give  it  up, 
when  they  have  nothing  to  fear." 

The  eloquent  Burke  has  exhibited  a  fine  instance  of  this 
igure,  in  hiseuiogium  of  the  philanthropic  Howard. 

^  He  has  visited  all  Europe,— Hiot  to  survey  the  suDrypiuoua* 
ness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples;  not  to  make 
accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur^ 
nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modem  art ;  nor  to 
eollect  metals,  or  collate  manuscripts: — but  to  dive  into 
the  depths  ofdungeons;  to  plunge  into  the  infections  of  bos* 
pitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take 
the  gage  and  dimensions  of  misery^  depression,  and  coo* 
tempt;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglect- 
ed, to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  compare  and  collate  the  dis« 
tresses  of  all  men,  in  all  countries. 

Antithesis  makes  the  most  brilliant  appearance  in  the  deK- 
neation  of  characters,  particularly  in  history.  The  author, 
in  the  performance  of  this  delicate  part  of  his  task,  has  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  discernment,  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature ;  and  of  distinguishing  those  nice  shades,  by 
which  virtues  and  vices  approach  each  one  another.  It  is  by 
such  colours  that  a  character  may  be  strongly  painted  :  and 
Antithesis  is  necessary  to  denote  these  distinctions.  The  fol- 
lowing character  of  Atticus,  delineated  by  Pope,  i^  a  verjr 
lively  and  forcible  example  of  this  figure^ 

''  Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  his  throne. 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise  : 
Blame  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer  : 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike ; 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  resolv'd  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend; 
Dreading  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged,     ^ 
And  so  obliging,  that  be  ne'er  obliged  : 
Who  would  not  smile,  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Ax\\c\iaw^t^\kft?^ 
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No  figure,  perhaps,  has  been  so  anxiously  sought,  and  with 
so  little  success,  as  Antithesis.  It  is  much  suited  to  impose 
on  an  unskilful  reader;  and  an  author  is  very  apt  to  employ 
it,  who  abounds  not  with  solid  and  important  inatler.  Alaoy 
readers  are  apt  to  consider  the  surprise  and  brilliancy  it  pre- 
sents as  certain  marks  of  genius ;  and  they  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  they  have  been  amused  and  instructed,  because 
their  admiration  has  been  excited.  It  is  not  easy,  in  an  en* 
lightened  age,  to  shine  in  writing,  by  solidity  and  novelty  of 
matter,  simplicity  and  elegance  of  manner.  Much  reading, 
much  reflection,  much  practice,  and  much  careful  and  labo- 
rious criticism,  must  be  employed  before  this  iutportant  end 
can  be  attained.  Authors  who  possess,  perhaps,  some  genius, 
but  who  are  defective  in  correct  taste  anil  judgment,  seem  to 
wish  to  take  a  shorter  path  to  fame  :  to  compensate  for  the 
slightness  of  their  matter,  they  endeavour  to  dazzle  by  the 
liveliness  and  attraction  of  their  style.  But  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  history  of  ancient  literature,  an  extravagant  attach- 
ment to  ornaments  of  this  sort,  forms  the  first  stage  towards 
the  conuption  of  taste. 

The  next  figure  concerning  which  we  are  to  treat,  is  called 
HvPEiiBOLEor  ExAGGEHATioN.  It  consists  in  magnifying  ao 
object  beyond  its  natural  bounds.  In  all  languages,  even  in 
common  conversation,  hyperbolical  expressions  very  fre- 
quently occur  :  as  swift  as  toe  wind  ;  as  white  as  the  snow  ; 
and  the  like;  and  the  common  forms  of  compliment;  are 
almost  all  of  them  extravagant  hyperboles.  If  any  thing  be 
remarkably  good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we  are  instantly  ready 
to  add  to  it  some  exaggerating  epithet,  and  to  make  it  the 
greatest  or  best  we  ever  saw.  The  imagination  has  always 
a  tendency  to  gratify  itself,  by  magnifying  its  present  object, 
and  carrying  it  to  excess.  More  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical 
turn  will  prevail  in  language,  according  to  the  liveliness  of 
imagination  among  the  people  who  speak  it.  Hence  young 
people  deal  much  in  hyperboles.  Hence  the  language  of  the 
Orientals  was  far  more  hyperbolical  than  that  of  the  Euro- 
peans, who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  or  perhaps  we  may  sa^*, 
of  more  correct  imagination.  Hence,  among  all  writers  in 
early  times,  and  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  we  may  ex* 
pect  this  figure  to  abound.  Greater  experience,  and  more 
cultivated  society,  abate  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and 
chasten  the  manner  of  expression. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  such  as  are  employed 
in  description,  or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  pM- 
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rion.  All  paasiops  without  exception,  love,  terror,  amaze* 
ment,  indigoation,  and  eren  grief,  throw  the  miDd  into  coDfv- 
sion,  aggravate  their  objects,  and  of  course  prompt  a  byper- 
tiolicai  style.  Hence  the  following  sentiments  of  Satan  in 
Milton,  as  strongly  as  they  are  described,  contain  nothing  but. 
what  is  natural  and  proper ;  exhibiting  the  picture  of  a  mind 
agitated  with  rage  and  despair. 

Me,  miserable  !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell,  myself  am  Hell; 
And  in  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep, 
Still  threat'ning  to  devour  me,  opens  wide. 
To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heaven. 

The  fear  of  an  enemy  augments  the  conceptions  of  the  size 
of  the  leader.  '^  I  saw  their  chief,"  says  the  scout  of  Ossian, 
"  tall  as  a  rock  of  ice;  his  spear,  the  blasted  fir;  his  shield, 
the  rising  moon :  he  sat  on  the  shore,  like  a  cloud  of  mist  on 
the  hill." 

The  errors  frequent  in  the  use  of  hyperboles,  arise  either 
from  overstraining,  or  introducing  the'm  on  unsuitable  occa- 
sions. Dryden,  in  his  poem  on  the  Restoration  of  king 
Charles  the  Second,  compliments  that  monarch,  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  sun  himself. 

That  star  that  at  your  birth  shone  out  so  bright. 
It  stain'd  the  duller  sun^s  meridian  light 

This  is  indeed  mere  bombast.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
by  any  precise  rule,  the  proper  measure  and  boundary  of  this 
figure.  Good  sense  and  just  taste  must  determine  the  point, 
beyond  which,  if  we  pass,  we  become  eiLtravagant 

Vision  is  another  figure  of  speech,  which  is  proper  only  in 
animated  and  warm  composition.  It  is  producea  when,  in- 
stead of  relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present 
tense,  and  describe  it  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  his  fourth  oration  agairist  Cataline :  *'  I  seem 
to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the  ornament  of  the  earth,  and 
the  capital  of  all  nations,  suddenly  involved  in  one  conflagra- 
tion. I  see  before  me  the  slaughtered  heaps  of  citizens,  lying 
unburied  in  the  midst  of  their  ruined  country.  The  furious 
countenance  of  Cethegus  rises  to  my  view,  while  with  a  sa- 
vage joy,  he  is  triumphing  in  your  miseries." 

This  manner  of  description  supposes  a  sort  of  enthusiasm 
which  carries  the  person  who  describes,  in  some  measure  out  * 
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of  himself;  and,  when  well  executed,  must  needs,  bj  the 
force  of  sympathy,  impress  the  reader  or  hearer  very  Strongly. 
Buti  in  order  to  a  successful  execution,  it  requires  an  uncom* 
monly  warm  imagination,  and  such  a  happy  selection  of  cir- 
cumstances, as  shall  make  us  think  we  see  before  our  eyes  the 
scene  that  is  described. 

Intekrogatioiv.  The  unfigured,  literal  use  of  interrogation, 
is  to  ask  a  question  :  but  when  men  are  strongly  moved, 
whatever  they  would  affirm  or  deny.. with  great  earnestness, 
they  naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a  question,  expressing  there- 
by the  strongest  confidence  of  the  truth  of  their  own  sentiment, 
and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  tbe  impossibility  of  the 
contrary.  Thus  Balaam  expressed  himself  to  Balak.  *^  The 
Lord  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man 
that  he  should  repent.  Hath  be  said  it  f  and  shall  he  not  do 
it  ?  Hath  he  spoken  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  .^" 

Interrogation  gives  life  and  spirit  to  discourse.  We  see 
this  in  the  animated,  introductory  speech  of  Cicero  against 
Cataline  :  ^*  How  long  will  you,  Cataline.  abuse  our  patience  f 
Do  you  not  perceive  that  your 'designs  are  discovered  ?"-^He 
might  indeed  have  said ;  **  You  abuse  our  patience  a  long  while^ 
You  must  be  sensible,  that  your  designs  are  discovered."  But 
it  is  easy  to  perceive,  how  much  this  latter  mode  of  expression 
falls  short  of  the  force  and  vehemence  of  the  former. 

Exclamations  are  tbe  effect  of  strong  emotions  of  the 
mind,  such  as,  surprise,  admiration,  joy,  grief,  and  the  like. 
"  Wo  is  me  that  t  sojourn  in  Mesech,  that  1  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Kedar  !'*     Psalms. 

**  O  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night,  for  the  slain  of  the 
daughter  of  my  peddle  !  O  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a 
lodging  place  of  way-faring  men  !"     Jeremiah. 

Though  Interrogations  may  be  introduced  into  close  and 
earnest  reasoning,  exclamations  belong  only  to  strong  emotions 
of  the  mind.  When  judiciously  employed,  ihey  agitate  thq 
hearer  or  tiie  reader  with  similar  passions  :  but  it  is  extreme- 
ly improper,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  to  use  them  on  trivial 
occasions,  and  on  mean  or  low  subiei^ts.  The  unexperienced 
writer  often  attempts  to  elevate  his  language,  by  the  copious 
display  of  this  figure  :  but  be  rarely  or  never  succeeds.  He 
frequently  renders  his  cotnposition  frigid  t6  excess,  or  abso- 
lutely ludicrous,  by  calling  on  us  to  enter  into  bis  transports, 
when  nothing  is  said  or  done  to  demand  emotion. 

Iron)  is  expressing  ourselves  in  a  manner  cootraey  to  our 
thoughts ;  not  with  a  view  to  dcceiye,  but  to  a^dd  foTv.t^  xq  ^>3x 

Vol.  L  Y  y 
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observations.  PeiiBODs  may  be  reproved  for  their  negligence  ^ 
by  saying ;  *' You  have  taken  great  care  indeed.''  Cicero  saysr 
of  the  person  against  whom  be  was  pleading ;    ^*  We  have« 

mat  reason  to  believe  the  mo^st  man  would  not  ask  him 

or  hiB  debt,  when  be  pursues  his  life.'^ 

Ironical  exhortation  is  a  very  agreeable  kio(t  of  figure  ; 
which  after  having  set  the  inconveniences  of  a  thing,  in  the 
clearest  Kgbt,  concludes  with  a  feigned  encouragement  to  pur- 
8Qe  if.  Such  is  that  of  Horace,  when,  having  beautifully  des- 
cribed the  noise  and  tumults  of  Rome,  he  adds  ironically ; 

'*  60  now,  and  study  tuneful  verse  at  Rome.'* 

The  subjects  of  Irony  are  vices  and  follies  of  all  kinds ; 
and  this  mode  of  exposing  them,  is  often  more  effectual  than 
serious  reasoning.  The  gravest  persons  have  not  declined  the 
use  oftbis  figure,  on  proper  occasions*  The  wise  and  virtuous 
Socrates  made  great  use  of  h,  in  bis  endeavours  to  discounte-^ 
nance  vicious  and  foolish  practices.  Even  in  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  it.  The  prophet 
Elijah,  when  he  challenged  the  priest  of  Baal  to  prove  the 
truth  of  their  deity,  "  Mocked  them,  and  said  :  Cry  aloud,  for 
be  is  a  god  :  either  he  is  talking,  or  be  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on 
a  journey,  or  peradventuve  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  waked.'" 

Exclamations  and  Irony  are  sometimes  united :  as  in  Cice- 
ro's oration  (or  Balbus,  where  he  derides  his  accuser,  by  say- 
ine ;  ''  O  exceltent  interpreter  of  the  law !  master  of  antiqui- 
fy  1  corrector  and  amender  of  our  constitution  !" 

The  last  figure  of  speech  that  we  shall  mention,  is  whaC 
writers  calt  Amplification  or  Climax.  It  consists  in  height- 
ening air  the  circumstances  of  an  object  or  action,  which  .we 
desire  to  place  in  a  strong  light.  Cicero  gives  a  lively  instance 
of  this  figure,  when  be  says ;  ''  It  is  a  cnme  to  put  a  Romarr 
eitisea  m  bonds ;  it  is  the  height  of  guilt  to  scourge  him  ^ 
little  less  than  parricide  to  put  him  to  death  }  what  name  theD- 
shall  I  eive  to  the  act  of  crucifying  him?" 

Archnishop  Tiltotson  uses  this  figure  very  happily,  to  re- 
commend good  and  virtuous  actions  :•  ^^  After  we  have  practU 
sed  good  actions  awhile,  thev  become  easy ;  and  when  they 
are  easy,  we  Begin  to  take  pleasure  in  them  ;  and  when  tfaey 
please  us,  we  do  them  frequentfy  ;  and  by  frequency  of  acts, 
a  thing  grows  info  a  habit ;  and  confirmed  habit  is  a  kind  of* 
second  nature  f  and  so  far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  so  far  it  is- 
necessary  ;  and  we  can  hardly  do  otherwise  ;  niiy,  wo  do  i^ 
many  times  when  we  do  not  think  of  it." 

The  foUowing  is  an  example  of  a  beautiful  climax,  takeir 
from  the  charge  of  a  judge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of  a  wo- 
accdied  of  mupdering^ber  owacbiUL^''  Gentlemen^if  one 
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ni«n  bad  any  how  slain  another ;  if  an  adversary  bad  killed 
his  opposer,  or  a  woman  occasioned  the  death  of  her  enemy  ; 
even  these  criminals  would  have  been  capitally  punished  by 
the  Cornelian  law  :  but  if  this  guiltless  infant,  that  could  make 
no  enemy,  bad  been  murdered  by  its  oun  nurse,  what  punish- 
ment would  not  then  the  mother  have  demanded  f  Wjtb 
what  cries  and  exclamations  would  she  have  stunned  your 
ears  !  What  shall  we  say  then,  when  a  woman,  guilty  of  hom- 
icide, a  mother,  of  the  murder  of  her  innocent  child,  bath 
comprised  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  single  crime  ?  a  crime, 
in  its  own  nature,  detestable 3  in  a  woman,  prodigious;  in  a 
mother,  incredible  ;  and  perpetrated  agunst  one  whose  age 
called  for  compassion,  whose  near  relation  claimed  affection, 
and  whose  innocence  deserved  the  highest  favour/' 

Amplification  is  produced  by  various  methods :  by  ascend* 
ing  from  particular  to  general  things ;  by  descending  from 
generals  to  particulars ;  by  an  enumeration  of  parts ;  by  illus* 
trating  a  thing  from  a  variety  of  causes ;  by  exhibiting  a  num- 
ber and  variety  of  effects ;  by  gradation  ;  by  the  circumstances 
of  time,  place,  manner,  event,  and  the  like ;  and  by  elucida^ 
ting  things  by  their  opposites. 

The  blessings  and  advantages  of  peace,  may  be  recom- 
mended from  their  opposites,  the  miseries  and  calamities  of 
war.  Thus  Cicero  endeavours  to  throw  contempt  upon  Ca» 
taline  and  his  party,  by  comparing  them  with  the  contrary  side, 
as  follows. — ''  But  if  omitting  all  these  things,  with  which  we 
abound,  and  which  they  want,  the  senate,  the  knights,  the 
populace,  the  city,  treasury,  revenues,  all  Italy,  the  provinces, 
and  foreign  nations ;  if,  I  say,  omitting  these  things,  we  com- 
pare the  causes  themselves,  in  which  each  side  is  engaged, 
we  may  learn  from  thence  boif  despicable  they  are.  For  on 
this  side  modesty  is  engaged,  on  that  impudence ;  on  this 
chastity,  on  that  lewdness ;  on  this  integrity,  on  that  fraud  ; 
on  this  piety,  on  that  profaneness ;  on  this  constancy,  on  that 
fickleness  ;  on  this  honour,  on  that  baseness ;  on  this  modera- 
tion, on  that  unbridled  passion ;  in  a  word,  equity,  tempe- 
rance, fortitude,  prudence,  and  all  virtues,  contend  with  injus- 
tice, 'luxury,  cowardice,  rashness,  and  all  vices;  plentv  with 
want,  reason  with  folly,  sobriety  with  madness,  and  lastly 
good  hope  with  despair.  In  such  a  contest,  did  men  desert 
us,  would  not  Heaven  ordain,  that  so  many  and  so  ereat  vices 
should  be  defeated  by  these  most  excellent  virtues?" 

As  different  figures  of  speech  are  often  blended  in  the  same 
pass^,  so  the  reader  will  perceive,  that)  in  the  ^^«Ci^4\tti(^ 
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extract,  the  figure  of  Amplification  comprises  tbat  of  Antiilie- 

sis. 

We  have  now  finished  what  was  proposed,  concerning  Per- 
spicuity in  single  words  and  phrases,  and  the  accurate  con- 
struction of  sentences.  The  former  has  been  considered, 
under  the  heads  of  Purity,  Propriety,  and  Precision;  and  the 
latter,  under  those  of  Clearness,  Unity,  Strength,  and  the  pro- 
per use  of  Figurative  Language.  Though  many  of  those 
attentions  which  have  been  recommf-ncled,  may  appear  mi- 
nute, yet  their  effect  upon  writing  and  style,  is  much  greater 
than  might,  at  first,  be  imagint^d  A  sentiment  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  accurate  language,  and  in  a  period,  clearly,  neatly, 
und  well  arranged,  always  makes  a  stronger  impression  on  tbe 
mind,  than- one  that  is  expressed  inaccurately,  or  in  a  feeble 
or  embarrassed  manner.  Every  one  feels  this  upon  a  com- 
parison :  and  if  the  effect  be  sensible  in  one  sentence,  how 
lisucb  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition  that  is  made 
up  of  such  sentences  f 

The  fundamental  rule  for  wriCing  with  accuracy,  and  into 
>irhicb  all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  commu* 
nicate^  in  correct  lan^age^  and  in  the  clearest  and  most  natural 
order j  the  ideas  which  we  mean  to  transfuse  into  the  minds  of 
others  Such  a  selection  and  arrangement  of  words,  as  do 
mosf  justice  to  the  sense,  and  express  it  to  most  advantage, 
make  an  agreesible  and  stronc  impression.  To  these  points 
have  tended  all  the  rules  which  have  been  given.  Did  we 
always  think  clearly,  and  were  we,  at  tbe  same  time,  fully 
mastery  of  the  language  in  which  we  write,  there  would  be 
occasion  for  few  rules.  Our  sentences  would  then,  of  course, 
acquire  all  those  properties  of  clearness,  unity,  strength,  and 
accuracy,  which  have  been  recommended.  For  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  whenever  we  exi  ress  ourselves  ill,  besides 
tbe  mismanagement  of  language,  there  is,*  for  the  must  part, 
seme  mistake  in  our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject.  Em- 
barrassed, obscure,  and  feeble  sentences,  are  geneially,  if  not 
always,  the  result  of  embarrassed,  obscure  and  feeble  thought. 
Thought  and  expression  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other.  The 
under«tanding  and  languai*e  have  a  strict  connexion ;  and 
they  who  are  learning  to  compose  and  arrange  their  sen- 
tences with  accuracy  and  order,  are  learning,  at  the  same 
time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and  order;  a  consideration  which 
alone  will  recompense  the  student,  for  his  attention  to  this 
branch  of  literature. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Third  Part  of  our  subject, 
namely,  the  great  principle  or  standard,  by  which  the  proprie- 
tjr  of  language  is  ascerti^ed  and  determined. 


PART  III. 

Of  Perspicuity  and  Accuracy  of  Expression^ 

fVUh  respect  to  the   Great  Principle^  which^  on  all  occasiom^ 

decides  the  propriety  of  language, 

AMIDST  the  diversity  and  fluctuation  of  sentiment,  re^ 
f  peeling  the  correctness  of  language  and  the  tine  idiom  ofouf 
tongue,  whicii  ai'e  so  frequently  found  to  prevail  amongst  wri- 
ters and  critics,  the  student  will  naturally  wish  to  be  directed 
to  some  authority  and  standard,  by  which  his  doubts  may,  on 
most  if  not  all  occasions,  be  removed,  and  the  propriety  of 
bis  literary  compositions  ascertained.  This  principle  or 
standard,  is  reputable^  national^  B,nd  present  use. 

In  the  course  of  our  grammatical  labours,  we  have  occasion- 
ally referred,  or  alluded,  to  this  standard  :  but  the  nature  and 
importance  of  it  require  a  more  extensive  and  particular  ex- 
amination. A  proper  view  of  the  subject  involves,  indeed,  much 
critical  discussion,  and  many  necessary  cautions,  rules,  and  dis- 
tinctions. But  though  tBe  execution  of  such  a  work,  is  a  deli- 
cate and  arduous  task,  it  has  been  happily  accomplished  by  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Doctor  Campbell,  in  his  ^'  Philosophy 
of  Rhetoric."  We  shall  therefore,  availing  ourselves  of  his  la- 
bours, produce  a  copious  extract  (with  some  additions  and  al- 
terations) from  what  he  has  written  on  the  subject ;  which  we 
hope  will  afford  the  ingenious  student  complete  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  nature  and  characters  of  the  use  which  gives  law  to  language. 

Evert  tongue  whatever  is  founded  in  use  or  custom, 

«*  Whose  arbitrary  sway 

Words  and  the  forms  of  language  must  obey."  *  francis. 

Language  is  purely  a  species  of  fashion,  (for  this  holds  equal- 
ly of  every  tongue,)  in  which,  by  the  general,  but  tacit  consent 


«  Utus 


Qucm  penes  arbitrium  e^t,  et  jus,  ec  norma  icKiQeadl**    ab&ACft. 
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of  the  people  of  a  particular  state  or  country,  certain  sounds 
ct)me  to  be  appropriated  to  certain  things,  as  their  signs;  and 
certain  ways  of  inflecting  and  combining  those  sounds  couie 
to  be  established^  as  denoting  the  relations  which  subsist 
among  the  things  signified. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  grammar,  as  some  critics  seem  pre* 

f>osterously  to  imagine,  to  give  law  to  the  fashions  which  regu- 
ate  our  speech.  On  the*contrary,  from  its  conformity  to  these, 
and  from  that  alone,  it  derives  all  its  authority  and  value.  For, 
what  is  the  eraromar  of  any  language  f  It  is  no  other  than  a 
collection  of  general  observations  methodically  digested,  and 
comprising  all  the  modes  previously  and  independently  estab* 
lished,  by  which  the  significatiops,  derivations,  and  combina- 
tions of  words  in  that  language,  are  ascertained.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  here  to  what  causes  originally  these  modes  or 
fashions  owe  their  existence ;  whether  to  imitation,  or  reflec- 
tion,  to  affectation,  or  to  caprice  :  they  no  sooner  obtain  and 
become  general,  than  they  are  laws  of  jtbe  language,  and  the 
grammanan's  only  business  is,  to  note,  collect,  and  methodise 
)hem.*  Nor  does  this  truth  concern  only  those  more  com* 
prebensive  analogies  or  rules>  whieh  affect  whole  classes  of 
ivords ;  such  as  nouns,  verbs,  and  the  other  parts  of  speech  ; 
but  it  concerns  every  individual  word,  in  the  infiecting  or  the 
combining  of  which,  a  particular  mode  has  prevailed.  Every 
single  anomaly,  therefore,  though  departing  from  the  rule  aa^ 
signed  to  the  other  words  of  the  same  class,  and  on  that  ac- 
count called  an  exception,  stands  on  the  same  ba^is,  on  which 
the  rules  of  the  toqgue  are  founded,  custom  having  prescribed 
fpr  it  a  separate  rule. — If  use  be  here  a  matter  of  such  con- 
sequence, it  will  be  necessary,  before  advancing  ^ny  farther, 
to  ascertain  precisely,  what  it  is.  We  shall  otherwise  be  in 
danger,  though  we  agree  about  the  name,  of  differing  widely 
\n  the  notion  that  we  assign  to  it, 

SacTiON  1. 

Of  reputable  use. 

In  what  extent  then  roust  the  term  be  understood  ?  It  is 
sometimes  called  general  use  ;  yet  is  it  not  manifest,  that  the 
generality  of  people  speak  and  write  very  badly?  Nay,  is  not 
this  a  truth  that  will  be  even  generally  acknowledged  ?  It  will 
be  so ;  and  this  very  acknowledgment  shows,  that  many 
terms  and  idioms  may  be  common,  which,  nevertheless,  have 

*  It  it  fcarcely  ntenary  to  ohcerre,  that,  *  with  the  moral  misapntication  ot  wor6$  wM 
fkratea,  tlut  work  has  not  pay  comein.    ^o  \ua||e  vihoitever  can  justify  such  j/trverwm  ^ 
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not  the  general  sanction ;  no,  nor  even  the  suffrage  of  those 
that  use  them.  The  use  here  spoken  of,  implies  not  only 
currency^  but  vogue.     It  is  properly  reputable  ctutom. 

This  leads  to  a  distinction  between  good  use,  and  bad  use 
in  language,  tb^  foriner  of  which  will  be  found  to  have  the 
approbation  of  those  who  have  not  themselves  attained  it. 
1  be  far  gi*eater  part  of  mankind,  perhaps  ninety-nine  of  a 
hundred,  are,  by  reason  of  poverty  and  other  circumstances, 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  education,  and  obliged  to  toil 
for  bread,  almost  incessantly,  in  some  narrow  occupation. 
They  hare  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  means  of  attainin|( 
scarcely  any  knowledge,  except  what  lies  within  the  contract- 
ed circle  of  their  several  professions.  As  the  ideas  which  oc- 
cupy their  minds  are  few,  the  portion  of  the  language  known 
to  them  must  be  very  scanty.  It  is  impossible  that  our  know- 
ledge of  words  should  oustrip  our  knowledge  of  things.  It 
may,  and  often  does,  come  short  of  it.  Words  may  be  re- 
membered as  sounds,  but  cannot  be  understood  as  signs, 
whilst  we  remain  unacquainted  with  the  tbmgs  signified. 

From  the  practice  of  those  who  are  conversant  in  any  ar^ 
eTegant  or  mechanical,  we  may  always  take  the  sense  of  the 
terms  and  phrases  belonging  to  that  art :  in  like  mander,  from 
the  practice  of  those  who  have  had  a  liberal  education,  and 
are  therefore  presumed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  men  and 
thinp,  we  judge  of  the  general  use  in  language.  If,  in  thii^ 
particular,  there  be  an^  deference  to  the  practice  of  the  great 
and  rich,  it  is  not  ultimately  because  they  are  greater  and 
richer  than  others ;  but  because,  from  their  greatness  and 
riches,  ibey  are  imagined  to  be  wiser  and  more  knowing. 
The  source,  therefore,  of  that  preference  which  distinguishes 
good  use  from  bad  in  language,  is  a  natural  propension  of  the 
human  mind  to  believe,  that  those  are  the  best  judges  of  th<^ 
proper  signs,  and  of  the  proper  application  of  them,  whe 
understand  best  the  things  which  they  represent. 

But  who  are  they,  that  in  the  public  estimation  are  pos- 
sessed of  this  character  f  This  question  is  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment for  ascertaining  that  use,  which  is  entitled  to  the  epi- 
thets reputable  and  good.  Vangelas  makes  them  in  France 
to  be,  **  the  soundest  part  of  the  court,  and  the  soundest  part  of 
the  anthorsbf  the  age.^' — With  us  Britons,  the  first  part,  at  leasl^ 
of  this  de^rcription,  will  not  answer.  Use  in  language  requiree 
firmer  ground  to  stand  upon*  No  doubt,  the  conversation  of 
men  of  rank  and  eminence,  whether  of  the  court  or  not,  will 
fatve  its  influence.    And  in  what  Conceins  merelj  the  ^mr 
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nunciation,  it  is  the  only  rule  to  which  we  can  refer  the  mat- 
ter, in  every  doubtful  case  :  but  in  what  concerns  the  words 
themselves,  their  construction  and  application,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  have  some  certain  steady,  and  well  k  )Own  standard 
to  recur  to,  a  standard  which  every  one  has  access  to  canvas 
and  examine.  And  this  can  be  no  other  than  authors  of  re- 
putation. Accordingly  we  find  that  these  are,  by  universal 
consent,  in  actual  possession  of  this  authority ;  as,  to  this  tri- 
bunal, when  any  doubt  arises^  the  appeal  is  always  made. 

I  choose,  to  nanre  them,  authors  of  reputation,  rather  than 
good  authors,  for  two  reasons :  flrst,  because  it  is  more  strictly 
conformable  to  the  trutb  of  the  case.  It  is  solely  the  esteem 
of  the  public,  and  not  their  intrinsic  merit,  (though  these  two 
go  generally  together,)  .which  raises  them  to  this  distinction, 
and  stamps  a  value  on  their  language  Secondly,  this  cha- 
racter is  more  definitive  than  the  other,  and  therefore  more 
extensively  intelli^^ible.  Between  two  or  more  authors,  dif- 
ferent readers  will  differ  exceedingly,  as  to  the  preference  in 
point  of  merit,  who  agree  perfectly  as  to  the  respective  places 
they  hold  in  the  favour  of  the  public.  You  may  find  persons 
of  a  taste  so  particular,  as  to  prefer  Parnel  to  Milton  ;  but  you 
will  hardly  find  a  person  that  will  dispute  the  superiority  of 
the  latter  in  the  article  of  fame.  For  this  reason,  I  affirm, 
that  Vangelas^s  definition  labours  under  an  essential  defect .  in 
as  much  as  it  may  be  difficult  to  meet  with  two  persons  whose 
judgments  entirely  coincide,  in  determining  who  are  the 
sounder  part  of  the  court,  or  of  the  authors  of  the  age.  I 
need  scarcely  add,  that  when  I  speak  of  reputation,  I  mean 
not  only  in  regard  to  knowledge,  but  in  regard  to  the  talent 
of  communicating  knowledge.  I  could  na.ne  writers,  who,  in 
respect  of  the  first,  have  been  justly  valued  by  the  public,  but 
who,  on  account  of  a  supposed  deficiency  in  respect  of  the 
second,  are  considered  as  of  no  authority  in  language. 

Nor  is  there  the  least  ground  to  fear,  that  we  should  be 
cramped  here  within  too  narrow  limits.  In  the  English 
tongue,  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  noted  writings,  in  all  the 
various  kinds  of  composition,  in  prose  and  verse,  serious  and 
ludicrous,  grave  and  familiar.  Agreebly  then  to  this  first  qua- 
lification of  the  term,  we  must  understand  to  be  comprehend- 
ed under  general  use,  whatever  modes  of  speech  are  authorized 
as  good,  by  the  vnitings  of  a  great  number,  if  not  the  majorittft 
of  celebrated  authors^ 
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Section  S. 

€f  national  use. 

Another  qualification  of  the  term  usif  Which  desenres  oiy 
attention,  is,  that  it  must  be  national.     This  I  consider  in  a 
two-fold  view,  as  it  stauds  opposed  both  to  provincial  and  to 
oreign. 

In  every  provirce  there  are  peculiarities  of  dialect,  which 
affect  not  only  the  pronimciation  and  the  accent,  but  even  the 
inflection  and  the  combination  of  words,  whereby  their  idiom 
is  distinguished  both  from  thatof  tlie  nation,  and  from  that  of 
every  other  province.  The  narrowness  of  the  circle  to  which 
the  currency  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  such  dialects  is 
confined,  sufficiently  discriminate  them  from  that  which  it 
properly  styled  the  language,  and  which  commands  a  eircula* 
tion  incomparably  wider.  This  is  one  reason,  I  imaginei 
why  the  term  use,  on  this  subject,  is  commonly  accompanied 
with  the  epithet  general.  In  the  use  of  provincial  idiomfi 
there  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a  pretty  considerable  con- 
currence both  ofthe  middle  and  of  the  lower  ranks.  But  still 
this  use  is  bounded  by  the  province,  county,  or  district,  which 
gives  name  to  the  dialect,  and  beyond  which  its  peculiarities 
are  sometimes  unintelligible^  and  often  ridiculous.  But  the 
language,  properly  so  called,  is  found  current,  especiaUy  in 
the  upper  and  the  middle  ranks,  over  the  whole  British  em* 
pire.  V  l^lius,  though  in  every  province,  they  frequentljr  ri- 
dicule the  idioms  of  every  other  province,  they  all  vail  to 
the  English  idiom,  and  scruple  not  to  acknowledge  its  supe- 
riority over  their  own. 

What  has  now  been  said  of  provincial  dialects,  may,  with 
very  little  variation,  be  applied  to  professional  dialects,  or  the 
cant  nhich  is  sometimes  observed  to  prevail  among  those  of 
the  same  profession  or  ways  of  life.  The  currency  ofthe  lat- 
ter cannot  be  so  exactly  circumscribed  as  that  ofthe  former, 
whose  distinction  is  purely  local ;  but  their  use  is  not  on  that 
account  either  more  extensive  or  more  reputable. 

It  was  remarked,  that  national  might  also  be  opposed  ta 
foreign.  I  imagine  it  is  too  evident  to  need  illustration,  that 
the  introduction  (»f  extraneous  w*irds  and  idioms,  from  other 
languages  and  foreign  nations,  cannot  be  a  smaller  transgres* 
ston  against  the  established  custom  ofthe  English  tongue,  than 
the  introduction  of  words  and  idioms  peculiar  to  some 
precincts  of  England,  or  at  least  somewher^  current  f(Uib^tL^S^% 
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Britbh  pale.  The  only  material  diflerence  between  tbem  i^^ 
that  the  one  is  more  commonly  the  error  of  tbe  learaed,  the 
other  of  the  vulgar.  But  if,  in  this  view,  the  former  is  enti- 
ded  to  greater  indulgence,  from  tbe  respect  paid  to  learning; 
in  another  view,  it  is  entitled  to  less,  as  it  is  much  more  coro^ 
monly  the  result  of  affectation. — Thus  r  wo  essential  qualities 
of  usage,  in  regard  to  language^  have  been  settled,,  that  it  be 
both  reputabU  aod  national. 

Suction  3.^ 

Of  present  vse. 

]&UT  there  will  naturally  arise  here  another  question ; /'  fs 
aot  use,  even  good  and  national  use,  ii>  the  same  country,  dif- 
ferent in  different  periods?  and  if  so,  to  the  usage  of  what  pe- 
riod shall  we  attach  oun^elves,  as  tbe  proper  rule  ?  If  you 
say,  the  present,.  2Ak  may  reasonably  be  eiipectcd  that  you  will, 
the  difficulty  is  not  entirely  removed.  lu  what  extent  of  sig- 
nification must  we  understand  tbe  word  present  ?  How  lap 
may  we  safely  raoge  in  quest  of  authorities  f  or,  at  what  dis* 
tance  backwards  from  this  moment  are  authors  still  to  be  ac- 
eounted  as  possessing  a  legislative  voice  in  language  .^"  To 
this,  I  own,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  answer  with  all  the  preci- 
sion that  might  be  desired.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  when  we 
are  in  search  of  precedents  for  any  word  or  idiom^  there  ^are 
certain  mounds  which  we  cannot  overleap  with  safety.  For 
instance,  tbe  atUhority  of  Hooker  or  Raleigh,  however  great 
their  merit  and  their  fame  be,  will  not  be  admitted  in  support 
of  a  term  or  expression,,  not  to  be  found  in  any  good  writer  of 
a  fater  date. 

Jn  truth,  the  boundarv  must  not  be  fixed  at  the  same  dis- 
fance,  in  every  subject.  Poetry  has  ever  been  allowed  a  wider 
range  than  prose  ;  and  it  is  but  just  that,  by  an  indulgence  of 
this  kind,  some  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  pecu- 
liar restraints  she  is  laid  under  by  the  measure.  Nor  is  this 
rniFf  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  poet>  it  is  also  a  source 
of  gratification  to  the  reader^  Diversity  in  the  style  relieves 
the  ear,  and  prevents  its  being  tired  with  the  too  frequent  re- 
currence of  tbe  rhymes',  or  sameness  of  the  metre.  JJut  still 
there  are  limits  to  this  diversity.  1  he  authority  of  Milton 
and  of  Waller,  on  this  article^  remains  as  yet  und^uestioned.  I 
should  not  think  it  prudent  often  to  introduce  words  or  phrases, 
of  which  no  example  could  be  produced  since  the  days  of 
Spencer. 

And  evea  in  prose,,  the  bouuda  are  not  tbe  same  for  every 
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Idfid  of  compasItioTi.  In  matters  of  science,  for  instance, 
whose  terms,  from  tbe  nature  of  the  thing,  are  not  capable  of 
such  a  currency  as  those  which  belong  to  ordinary  subjects, 
and  are  wilhin  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity ofconfininii^  an  author  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But 
in  composing  pieces  which  come  under  this  last  denomination, 
as  history,  biography,  travels,  moral  essays,  familiar  letter^ 
and  the  like,  it  is  safest  for  an  author  to  consider  those  words 
and  idioms  as  obsolete,  which  have  been  disused  by  all  good 
authors,  for  a  longer  period  than  the  age  of  man  extends  to. 
It  is  not  by  ancient,  but  by  present  use,  that  our  style  must  be 
regulated.  And  that  use  can  never  be  denominated  present, 
which  has  been  laid  aside  time  immemorial,  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  falls  not  within  the  knowledge  or  remem- 
brance of  any  now  living. 

This  remark  not  only  affects  terms  and  phrases,  but  also 
the  declension,  combination,  and  construction  of  words-  Is  it 
not  then  surprising  to  find,  that  one  of  Dr.  Lowth's  penetra- 
tion, should  think  a  single  person  entitled  to  revive  a  form  of 
inflection  in  a  particular  word,  which  had  been  rejected  by  all 
good  writers  of  every  denomination^  for  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ^*  But  if  present  use  is  to  be  renounced  for 
ancient,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  at  what  precise  pe- 
riod antiquity  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule.  One  inclines  to  re* 
move  the  standard  to  the  distance  of  a  century  and  a  half; 
another  may,  with  as  good  reason,  fix  it  three  centuries  back- 
wards, and  another  six.  And  if  the  language  of  any  of  these 
periods  is  to  be  judged  by  the  use  of  any  other,  it  will  be 
found,  no  doubt,  entirely  barbarous..  To  me  it  is  so  evident, 
eitlier  that  the  present  use  must  be  the  standard  of  the  present 
language,  or  that  the  language  admits  no  standard  whatever, 
that  I  cannot  conceive  a  clearer  and  more  indisputable  prin- 
ciple, from  which  to  bring  an  argument  to  support  it 

Yet  it  is  certain,  that  even  some  of  our  best  critics  and  gram* 
marians,  talk  occasionally,  as  if  they  had  a  notion  of  some 
other  standard,  though  they  never  give  us  a  single  hint  to  di- 
rect us  where  to  search  for  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  for  example,  in 
the  preface  to  his  very  valuable  Dictionary,  acknowledges  pro- 
perly the  absolute  dominion  of  custom  over  language;  and 
yet,  in  the  explanation  of  particular  words,  expresses  himself 
sometimes,  in  a  manner  that  is  inconsistent  with  this  doctrine ; 
*^  This  word,''  says  he  in  one  place,  ''  though  common,  and 
>used  by  the  best  writers,  is  perhaps  barbarous."  I  entirely 
agree  with  Dr.  Priestley,  that  it  wdl  never  be  the  arbitrary 

•  In  a  ixHeoD  the  irregular  veHt  JO,  be  m^  "Or.  Mitfdieioo  hatl^  witti  grMt  pra- 
jiric(7,  ifsU»rc4t)Mtroc  parUcipkit/iCA.*' 
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rules  of  any  man,  or  body  of  meo  whatever,  that  will  ascerlM. 
the  language,  there  being  no  other  dictator  here  than  use* 

It  is  indeed  easier  to  discover  th^  aim  of  our  critics,  in  their 
observations  on  this  subject,  than  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
which  they  employ ;  these  are  often  used  without  precision ; 
their  aim,  however,  is  generally  good.  It  is,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  give  a  check  to  innovation.  But  the  means  which 
they  use  for  this  purpose,  have  sometimes  even  a  contrary 
tendency.  If  you  will  replace  what  has  been  long  since  ev 
punged  from  thf  language,  and  extirpate  uhat  is  firmly  rooted, 
undoubtedly  yovi  yourself  become  an  innovator.  If  you  de- 
sert the  present  use,  and  by  your  example,  at  least,  establish  it 
as  a  oiaxioi,  that  every  critie  may  revive  at  pleasure,  old-- 
fashioned terms,  inflexions,  and  combinations,  and  make  such 
alterations  op  words  as  will  bring  them  nearer  to  what  he  sup« 
poses  to  be  the  etymon,  there  can  be  nothing  fixed  or  stable 
on  the  subject  '  Possibly  you  prefer  the  usage  that  prevailed 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  another  may,  with  as  good 
reason,  have  a  partiality  for  that  which  subsisted  in  the  days 
of  Cliaucer.  And  with  regard  to  etymology,  about  which 
grammarians  make  so  much  useless  bustle ;  ifevery  one  has  a 
privilege  of  altering  words,  according  to  his  own  opinion  of 
their  origin,  the  opmions  df  the  learned  being  on  this  subject 
so  yarious,  nothing  but  a  general  chaos  can  ensue, 

Ou  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  '*  Are  we  to  catch  at 
f very  new-fi^hipned  term  and  phrase,  which  whim  or  affecta* 
tion  may  invent,  and  folly  circulate  ?  Can  this  ever  tend  to 
givp  either  dignity  to  our  -style,  or  permanency  to  our  lan- 
guage ?" — It  cannot  surely. 

If  we  recurto  the.9jtandard  already  assigned,  namely,  the 
writings  of  a  plurality  of  celebrated  authors,  there  will  be  no 
scope  for  the  coniprehension  of  words  and  idioms,  which  can 
be  denominated  novel  and  upstart.  It  must  be  owned,  that 
we  often  meet  with  such  terms  and  phrases,  in  newspapei-s, 
periodical  pieces,  and  political  pamphlets.  The  writers  to  the 
times,  rarely  fail  to  have  their  performances  studded  with  a 
competent  number  of  these  fantastic  ornaments.  A  popular 
orator  in  the  House  of  Com  n^ons,  has  a  sort  of  patent  from 
the  public,  during  the  continuance  of  his  popularity,  for  coin- 
ing as  many  as  he  pleases.  And  they  are  no  sooner  issued, 
tl|an  they  obtrude  themselves  upon  us  from  every  quarter,  in 
all  the  daily  papers,  letters,  essays,  addresses,  &c.  But  this  is 
of  nosignificaqcy.  Such  words  and  phrases  are  but  the  in- 
sects of  a  season,  at  the  most.  The  people,  always  fickle,  are 
JostBs  prompt  to  drop  them,  as  they  were  to  take  them  up^ 
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and  not  one  of  a  hundred  surrives  the  particular  occasion  or 
party-struggle  which  gave  it  birth.  We  m^y  justly  apply  to 
them,  what  Johnson  says  of  a  great  number  of  the  terms  of 
the  laborious  and  mercantile  part  of  the  people  ;  ^This  fiigi- 
tive  cant  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  durable  mate- 
rials of  a  language ;  and  therefore  must  be  suffered  to  periab, 
with  other  things  unworthy  of  preservation." 

As  use,  therefore,  implies  duration,  and  as  even  a  few  years 
are  not  sufficient  for  ascertaining  the  characters  of  authora,  I 
have,  for  the  most  part^  in  the  following  sheets,  taken  my 
prose  examples,  neither  from  living  authors,  nor  from  those 
who  wrote  before  the  Revolution  ;  inti  from  the  first,  because 
an  author's  fame  is  not  so  firmly  established  in  his  lifetime  } 
nor  from  the  last,  that  there  may  be  no  suspicion  that  the  style 
is  superannuated.  The  present  translation  of  the-  Bible,  I 
must  indeed  except  from  this  restriction.  The  continuance 
and  universality  of  its  use,  throughout  the  British  dominions, 
afford  an  obvious  reason  for  the  exception.* 

Thus  I  have  attempted  to  explain,  what  that  u»e  is,  which  is 
the  sole  mistress  of  language  ;  and  to  ascertain  the  precise 
import  and  extent  of  these  her  essential  attributes,  repuiMe^ 
national^  and  present ;  and  to  ^ve  the  directions  proper  to  be 
observed  in  searching  for  the  laws  of  this  empress.  In  truth, 
grammar  and  criticism  are  but  her  ministers;  and  though, 
like  other  ministers^  they  would  sometimes  impose  the  dictates 
of  their  own  humour  upon  the  people,  as  the  commands  of 
their  sovereign,  they  are  not  so  often  successful  in  such  at*r 
tempts,  as  to  encourage  the  frequent  repetition  of  them. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  nature  and  use  of  verbal  Criticism^  with  its  principal 

canons. 

It  may  be  alleged  by  some  persons,  that  ^*  if  custom,  which 
is  so  capricious  and  unaccountable,  is  every  thing  in  language, 
of  what  signrficance  is  either  the  grammarian  or  the  cntic?'* 
— Of  considerable  significance  notwithstanding;  and  of  most 
then  when  they  confine  themselves  to  their  legal  departments 
and  do  not  usurp  au  authority  that  does  not  belong  to  them^ 
The  man  who,  in  a  country  like  ourS|  should  compile  a  suc- 
cinct, perspicuous,  and  faitnfui  digest  of  the  laws,  though  no 

•  The  vulgir  tnniUtini  of  tlit  Rble  (ib)^  Dr.  Lovdi)  k  tht  bat  ttaodMd  of  oitr 
laoemce.  * 
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trnvrgiver,  would  be  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  public 
benefactor*  How  easy  would  that  important  branch  of  know* 
]edge  be  rendered  by  such  a  work,  in  comparison  of  what  it 
must  be,  when  we  have  nothing  to  have  recourse  to,  but  a  la- 
byrinth of  statutes,  reports,  and  opinions.  That  man  also 
would  be  of  considtriliile  use,  though  not  in  the  same  degree, 
who  should  vigilantly  attend  to  every  illegal  practice  that  waa 
beginning  to  prevail,  and  evince  its  dang<>r,  by  exposing  its 
conti-ariely  to  law.  Of  similar  benefit,  though  in  a  ditTereut 
sphere,  are  grammar  and  criticism.  In  language,  the  gram- 
marian is  properly  the  compiler  of  the  digest;  and  the  verbal 
critic,  the  roan  who  seasonably  notifies  the  abuses  that  are 
creeping  in.  Both  tend  to  facilitate  the  stiidy  of  the  tongue 
to  strangers,  and  to  render  natives  more  perfect  in  the  know- 
ledge oi  it;  toadvance  general  use  into  universal;  audtogive 
a  greater  stability,  at  least,  if  notpermanency,  to  custom,  the 
roost  mutable  thing  in  nature.  These  are  advantages  which, 
with  a  moderate  share  of  attention,  may  be  discovered,  from 
what  has  been  already  said  on  the  subject;  but  they  are  not 
the  only  advantages.  From  what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve afterwards,  it  will  probably  appear,  that  these  arts,  by 
assisting  to  suppress  every  unlicensed  term,  and  to  stigmatize 
every  improper  idiom,  tend  to  give  greater  precision,  and  con- 
seciuently  more  perspicuity  and  beauty,  to  our  style. 

The  observations  made  in  the  preceding  rhapler,  might 
easily  be  converted  into  so  many  canons  of  criticism  ;  by 
which,  whatever  is  repugnant  to  reputable,  to  national,  or  to 
present  use,  in  the  sense  wherein  these  epithets  have  been  ex- 
plained, would  be  condemned  as  a  transgression  of  the  radi- 
cal laws  of  the  language.  But  on  this  subject  of  use.  there 
arise  two  eminent  questions,  the  determination  of  which  may 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  other  canons  not  less  important. 
The  first  question  is  this;  is  reputable,  national,  and  present 
use,  which,  foe  brevity's  sake,  I  shall  hereafter  simply  denomi- 
nate PTOod  use,  always  uniform  in  her  decisions  ?  The  second 
is ;  As  no  term,  idiom,  or  application,  that  is  totally  unsup- 
ported by  her,  can  be  admitted  to  be  good,  is  every  term, 
idiom,  and  application,  that  is  countenanced  by  her,  to  be  es- 
teemed good,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be  retained  f 


Section  I. 

Good  use  not  alwayt  uniform  in  her  decisions. 

In  answer  to  the  former  of  these  questions,  I  acknowledge, 
tizt,  ia  every  case,  there  \s  not  ai  perfect  uniformity  in  the  ae« 
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tcfrminttrons,  even  of  9ucb  use  m  maj  justlj  be  denotnintted 
good.  Wberever  a  considerable  number  of  aiitboriiies  can 
be  produced,  in  support  of  two  diflerent,  tbougb  resembling 
modes  of  expression  for  the  same  thing,  there  is  always  a 
divided  use,  and  one  carmot  be  said  to  soeak  barbarously,  or 
to  oppose  the  usage  of  the  language,  ^^- conforms  to  either 
side.  This  divided  use  has  place  sometimes  in  construction, 
and  sometimes  in  arrangement.  In  all  sucb  cases  there  b 
scope  for  choice  ;  and  it  belongs,  without  question,  to  the  cri- 
tical art,  to  lay  down  the  principles,  by  which,  in  doubtful  cases, 
our  choice  should  be  directed.  Tlve  following  canons  are 
humbly  proposed,  in  order  to  assist  us  in  assigning  the  prefer- 
ence. Let  it,  in  the  meantime  be  remembered,  as  a  point  al- 
ways presupposed,  that  the  authorities  on  the  opposite  sideSg 
are  equal,  or  nearly  so.  When  those  of  one  side  greatly  pre- 
ponderate, it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  the  prevailing  usage.  Cus- 
tom, when  wavering,  may  be  swayed,  but,  when  reluctant,  will 
not  be  forced.  And  in  this  department  a  person  never  e/Tecta 
so  little,  as  when  he  attempts  too  much. 


Canon  the  first. 

When  use  is  divided  as  to  any  particular  words  or  phrases^ 
and  when  one  of  the  expressions  is  susceptible  of  a  diflerent 
signification,  whilst  the.  other. never  admits  but  one  sense; 
both  perspicuity  and  variety  require,  that  the  form  of  expres- 
sion, which  is,  in  ^sHxy  Instance,  strictly  univocal,  shouhl  be 
preferred. 

For  this  reason  avs^ht,  signifying  any  thine,  is  preferable  to 
aughij  which  is  one  of  our  defective  verbs  In  the  prepositi^a 
toward  and  towards,  and  the  adverbs  forward  and  forwards, 
scarce  and  scarcely^  backward  and  backwards j  the  two  forms 
are  used  indiscriminately.  But  as  the  first  form  in  all  these  is 
also  an  adjective,  it  is  better  to  confine  the  particles  to  the 
second. 

The  following  pertinent  illustrations  of  the  first  canoQ^  are 
taken  from  Dr.  Crombie.  To  purpose,  for  "  to  intend,"  is 
better  than  to />ro/iOfe,  which  signifies  also  ^Uo  lay  before," 
or  "submit  to' consideration  :*V  and  proposal,  for  **  a  thing 
offered  or  proposed,"  is  better  than  "  proposition,"  which  de- 
notes also  "  a  position/'  or  "  the  affirmation  of  any  principle 
or  maxim."  Thus  we  say,  "  He  demonstrated  Euclid's  /Mro- 
position  ;"  and,  "  He  rejected  the  proposal  of  his  friend."— 
.^^I  aip  mistaken,"  k  freqiaently  used  to  denote^  "  I  raisuodec- 
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fteDd,"  or  *'  I  an  in  error ;"  but  ba  this  expressioo  may  aho 
fligDify,  "I  am  misunderstoody''  it  is  better  to  say,  ''1  mis- 

^  Canon  the  second. 

Id  doubtful  cases^regard  ought  to  be  bad  in  our  decisioos 
to  the  analogy  of  the  language* 

,  For  this  reason,  I  prefer  contemporary  to  coteinporar)% 
The  general  use,  in  words  compounded  with  the  syllable  cim, 
is  to  retain  the  n  before  a  consonant,  and  to  elcpunge  it  before  a 
▼owel  oran  i  mute*  Thus  we  say,  concurrence,  conjuncture, 
concomitant;  but  co-equal,  co-eternal,  cu-incide,  co-heir. — 
If,  by  the  former  canon,  the  adrerbs  backwards  and  forwards^ 
are  preferable  to  backward  and  forward  ;  by  this  canon,  from 
tfae  principle  of  analogy,  afiervmrds  and  homewards  should  be 
preferred  to  ajierwaraknd  homeward. — The  phrase,  **  though 
Be  were  ever  so  eood,"  is  preferable  to,  *'  though  he  were  never 
90  good."  In  this  decision,  I  subscribe  to  the  judgment  of 
Dr.  Johnson. — Sometimes  whether  is  followed  by  no^  some- 
times by  not  For  instance,  some  would  say,  '^  Whether  he 
will  or  no  ;'*  others,  "  Whether  he  will  or  not.^^  Of  these  it  is 
the  latter  only  that  is  analogical.  There  is  an  ellipsis  of  the 
rerb  in  the  last  clause,  which  whenvou  supply,  you  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  use  the  adverb  not ;  "  frhether  he  will  or  will  not." 

Canon  the  third. 

When  the  terms  or  expressions  are  in  other  respects  equal, 
that  ought  to  be  preferred  wbicb  js  most  agreeable  to  the 
ear. — Of  this  we  have  many  examples.  Delicateness  has  very 
|tft)perly  given  way  to  delicacy  ;  and  for  a  like  reason  authenti- 
city will  probably  soon  displace  authenticatnesSf  and  vindictive 
dispossess  vindicative  altogether. 

Canon  the  fourth. 

In  cases  wberein  none  of  the  foregoing  rules  gives  either 
side  a  rround  of  preference,  a  regard  to  simplicity,  (in  which 
I  include  etymology  when  manifest,)  ought  to  determine  our 
choice. 

Under  the  name  simplicity,  I  must  be  understood  to  com- 
prehend also  brevity ;  for  that  expression  is  always  the  sim- 
plest which,  with  equal  purity  and  perspicuity,  is  the  briefest. 
We  have,  for  instance,  several  active  verbs,  which  are  used 
eiiber  with  or  without  a  preposition  iodiscrimmately.    Thus 
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approve  cf;  in  like  manner,  address  or  address  to,  attain  or  at 
tatn  to,  in  such  instances  it  will  hold,  I  suppose^  pretty  gene 
rally,  that  the  simple  form  is  preferable. 


Section  2« 


Every  thing  favoured  hy  good  use^  not  on  that  acdaunt  worthy  ttf 

be  retained. 

I  COME  DOW  to  the  second  question  for  ascertaining  both 
the  extent  of  the  authority  cliiimed  bj  custom,  and  the  right- 
ful prerogatives  of  criticism.  As  no  term>  idiom,  or  appliCft-> 
tion,  that  is  totally  unsupported  by  use,  can  be  admitted  to 
be  good  ;  is  every  term,  idiom,  and  application,  that  is  coun- 
tenanced by,  use,  to  be  esteemed  eood,  and  therefore  worthy 
to  b&  retained  ? — I  answer,  that  though  nothing  in  language 
can  be^  good,  from  which  use  withholds  her  approbatiooy 
there'  may  be  many  things  to  which  she  gives  it,  that  are  not 
in  all  respects  good,  or  such  as  are  worthy  to  be  retained  and 
imitated  In  some  instances,  custom  may  very  properly  be 
checked  by  criticism,  which  has  a  sort  of  negative,  and  though 
not  the  censorian  power  of  instant  degradation,  the  privilen 
of  remonstrating,  and  by  means  of  this,  when  used  discreetfy^ 
of  bringing  what  is  bad  into  disrepute,  and  so  cancelling  it 
gradually ;  but  which  has  no  positive  right  to  establish  any 
thing. — I  shall  therefore  subjoin  a  few  remarks,  under  the  form 
of  canons,  in  relation  to  those  words  or  expressions^  which 
may  be  thought  to  merit  degradation  from  the  rank  they  have 
hitherto  maintained  ;  submitting  these  remarks  eOtirelY}  ae 
every  thing  of  the  kind  must  be  submitted,  to  the  final  deter* 
minalion  of  the  impactial  public. 

Canon  the  first. 

All  words  and  phrases  which  are  remarkably  harsh  and  un-. 
harmonious,  and  not  absolutely  necessary,  should  he  rejected^ 
— Such  as  the  words,  un-success-fiU-ness^  dis-interest-^d-ness ; 
conventiclers,  peremptorily;  holily^farriering.  They  are  heavy 
and  drawling,  ill  compacted,  and  difficult  of  utterance  ^  and 
they  have  nothing  to  compensate  for  their  defect  of  h^mony^ 
and  unpleasantness  of  sound. 

Canon  the  second. 

When  etjrmoIogyp{e7ut/y  points  to  a^gnification  different 
from  that  which  the  word  commonly  bears,  propriety  and 
Vol.  L  Aaa 
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noplicity  both  require  its  dismissioD. — Of  this  kind  is  |b«r 
w«rd  bduMen^  for  oUieed  or  iDdebted.  It  should  regular!  j 
be  the  passive  particiiMe  of  the  verb  to  behold^  which  would 
convey  a  sense  totally  different.  The  verb  to  unloose^  should 
analogically  signify  kJ^  >n  like  manner  as  to  untie  signifies  Uy 
ho$e.  To  what  puoflF is  it,  then,  to  retain  a  term,  without 
maj  necesity,  in  a  s^mncatioa  the  reverse  of  that  which  it» 
etymology  mii^es%  suggests. 

Ccmon  the  third 

When  any  words  become  obsolete,  or  at  least  are  neve^ 
dsed,  except  as  constituting  (>art  of  psrticukr  phrases,  it  b 
better  to  dispense  with  their  service  entirely,  ana  give  up  the 
phrases.— Examples  of  this  we  have  in  the  words  Urf^  dini^ 
^thk,  moai^  pro^  am;  as,  ^*  I  had  om  ikf  go  myscjf.^  for  ^'1 
should  like  as  well  to  go  myself.''  *'  He  convinced  his  antago- 
liiitbffdSifUqfctrgumenti^*  that  is.  ^ by  strength  of  argument."^ 
^He  made  them  yield  by  dini  i^farmij^ — **  by  force  of  arma.*'^ 
••He  is  not  a  whit  better^**---*' no  better."  " The  case  yon 
mention  is  a  moot  point^^ — ^  a  disputable  point.''  ^*  The 
^[uestion  was  strenuouriy  debated  pro  and  coa,"*^^  on  both 
sides."  These  are  low  phraseologies ;  and  savour  so  much  of 
cant,,  that  good  wvitevs  wili  carefully  avoid  them. 

Canon  the  fourth 

All  those  phrases,  which,  when  analyzed  grammatically,, 
include  a  solecism  ;  and  all  those  to  which  use  has  affixed  a 
particular  sense,  but  which,  when  explained  by  the  general 
and  established  rules  of  the  language,. are  susceptible  either  of 
adifierent  sense,  or  of  no  sense,  ought  to  be  discarded  altoge- 
ther. 

It  is  this  kind  of  phraseology  which  is  distrnguisbed  by  the 
epithet  idiomaticaly  and  which  has  been  originally  the  spawn, 
partTy  of  ignorance,  and  partly  of  affectation.  Of  the  first 
sort,  which  includes  a  solecism,  is  the  phrase,  ^  I  had  rather  do- 
such  a  thing,"  for,  "  I  would  rather  do  rt."  *'  I  had  do^'*  is  a 
gross  violation  of  the  rules  of  conjugation  in  our  language. — 
CM*  the'  second  sort,  which,  when  explained  gramtnaticatiy, 
leads  to  a  different  sense  from  what  the  words  in^^  eonjnnction 
generally  bear,  is,  the  foHowiog  expression,  common  in  the 
mouths  of  many  persons ;  "  He  sings  a  good  song."  The 
"  words  strictly  considered^  signify,  that  "  the  song  is  good  ;" 
whereas  the  speaker's  meaning  is,  that  ''  He  sings  well." — 
Under  the  third  sort,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  aa 
JkeralljT  conveying  any  sense,,  msjf  be  ranked  a  number  of 
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vile,  but  common  phrases^  sometimes  to  be  found  in  good 
authors;  Vike  shooting  at  rovers^  having  a  mouik*$  mind^  cur- 
nying  favour^  dancing  attendance^  and  many  others. 

So  much  for  the  canons  of  verbal  cdWlFDf  which  properlj 
succeed  the  characters  of  good  use,  |||posed  in  the  prece- 
ding chapter,  for  the  detection  of  themost  flasrant  errors  in 
the  choice,  the  construction,  and  the  application  of  words* 
The  first  four  of  these  canons  are  intended  to  suggest  the 
principles  by  which  our  choice  oueht  to  be  directed,  in  cases 
wherem  use  itself  is  wavering ;  and  the  last  four,  to  point  out 
those  father  improvements,  which  the  critical  art^  without  esEr 
ceediog  her  legal  powers,  may  assist  in  producing.  There  ar^ 
indeed,  writers  who  seem  disposed  to  extend  her  authority  mudi 
further.  But  we  ought  always  to  remember,  that  as  the  prin- 
cipal mode  of  improving  a  language,  which  she  is  empowered 
to  employ,  is  by  condemning  and  exploding,  there  is  consider* 
able  danger,  lest  she  carry  her  improvements  this  way  toe 
far.  Our  mothertongue,  by  beiof  too  much  impaired,  may 
be  impoverished ;  and  so  more  injured  in  copiousness  an^ 
nerves,  than  all  our  refinements  will  ever  be  able  to  compen- 
sate. For  this  reason  there  ou^ht,  in  support  of  every  sen- 
tence of  proscription,  to  be  an  evident  plea  from  the  principles 
of  perspicuity,  elegance,  or  harmony. 


id 


ADDRESS 
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CUNG  STUDENTS.* 


The  Compiler  of  these  elements  of  the  English 
language,  takes  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you  a  short 
address.  He  presuipes  it  will  be  found  to  comport 
entirely  with  the  nature  and  design  of  his  work  ; 
and  he  hopes  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  you.  It 
respects  your  future  walks  in  the  paths  of  literature  ; 
the  chiei  purpose  to  which  you  should  apply  your  ac- 

Xuisitions  ;  and  the  true  sources  of  your  present  and 
^  iture  hiappiness. 

Informing  this  Grammar,  and  the  volume  of  IlUis- 
trations  connected  with  it,  the  author  was  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  facilitate  your  progress  in  learning, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  impress  on  your  minds  prin- 
ciples of  piety  and  virtue.  He  wished  also  to  assist, 
in  some  degree,  the  labours  of  those  who  are  cul- 
tivating your  understandings,  and  providing  for  you 
a  fund  of  rational  and  uselul  employment;  an  em- 
ployment calculated  to  exclude  those  frivolous  pur- 
suits, and  that  love  of  ease  and  sensual  pleasure, 
which  enfeeble  and  corrupt  the  minds  of  many 
inconsiderate  youth,  and  render  them  useless  to  so- 
ciety. 

Without  your  own  best  exertions,  the  concern  of 
others  for  your  welfare,  will  be  of  little  avail ;  with 
them,  yoii  may  fairly  proniise  yourselves  success. 
The  writer  of  this  address,  therefore,  recommends  to 
you,  an  earnest  co-operation  with  the  endeavours  of 
your  friends,  to  promote  your  improvement  and  hapr 

*  To  tboK  who  are  ««»gfd  in  the  studj  of  thb  Gramma^'. 
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pincss.  This  co-operation,  whilst  it  secures  your 
own  prog^ress,  will  afford  you  the  heart-felt  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  you  are  cherishing  the  hopes, 
and  augmenting  the  pleasures,  of^j^sc  with  whom' 
you  arc  connected  by  the  most  eflpbing  ties.  He 
recommends  to  you  also,  serious  ana  elevated  views 
of  the  studies  in  which  you  may  be  engaged.  What- 
ever may  be  your  attainments,  never  allow  your- 
selves to  rest  satisfied  with  mere  literary  acquisitions, 
nor  with  a  selfish  or  contracted  application  of  them. 
When  they  advance  only  the  interests  of  this  stage  of 
toeing,  and  look  not  beyond  the  present  transient 
scene,  their  influence  is  circumscribed  within  a  very 
narrow  sphere.  The  grea.t  business  of  this  life  is  to 
prepare,  and  qualify  us,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  better, 
by  cultivating  a  pure  and  humble  state  of  mind,  and 
cherishing  habits  of  piety  towards  God,  and  benevo- 
lence to  men, — Every  thing  that  promotes  or  retards 
this  important  work,  is  of  great  moment  to  you,  and 
claims  your  first  and  most  serious  attention. 

If,  then,  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  an  advance^ 
ment  in  knowledge,  are  found  to  strcnfirthan  and  en- 
large your  minds,  to  purify  and  exalt  your  pleasures, 
and  to  dispose  you  to  pious  and  virtuous  sentiments 
and  conduct,  they  produce  excellent  effects ;  which, 
with  your  best  endeavours  to  improve  them,  and  the 
Divine  blessing  superadded,  will  not  fail  to  render 
you,  not  only  wise  and  good  yourselves,  but  also  the 
happy  instruments  of  diffusing  wisdom,  religion,  and 
goodness  around  you.  Thus  improved,  your  acqui- 
sitions become  handmaids  to  virtue  ;  and  they  may 
eventually  serve  to  increase  the  rewards,  wtich  the 
Supreme  Being  has  promised  to  faithful  and  well- 
directed  exertions,  for  the  promotion  of  truth  and 
goodness  amongst  men. 

But  if  yoii  counteract  the  hopes  of  your  friends, 
and  the  tendency  of  these  attainments ;  if  you  grow 
vain  of  your  real  or  imaginary  distinctions,  and  re- 
gard  with  contempt,  the  virtuous,  unlettered  mind; 
|f  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  absorbed  \uo\esi-c>jLtvw\v 
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or  trifling  speculations;  if  your  heart  and  principles 
be  debased  and  poisoned,  by  the  influence  of  cor- 
rupting and  pernicious  books,  for  which  no  elegance 
of  compositioncan  make  amends;  ifjou  spend  so 
much  of  yourollG  in  literary  engagements,  as  to 
•make  Ihem  intmrore  with  higher  occupations,  and 
lead  you  to  forget,  that  pious  and  benevolent  actioo 
is  the  great  end  of  your  being:  if  such  be  the  unhap-r 
py  misapplication  of  your  acquisitions  and  advan- 
tages,— instead  of  becoming  a  blessing  to  you,  they 
will  prove  the  occasion  of  greater  condemnation ; 
and,  m  the  hour  of  serious  thought,  they  may  excite 
the  painful  reflections, — that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  you,  to  have  remained  illiterate  and  unas-> 
piring  ;  to  have  been  confined  to  the  humblest  walks 
of  life ;  and  to  have  been  even  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  all  your  days. 

Whilst  you  contemplate  the  dangers  to  which  you 
are  exposed,  the  sorrows  and  dishonour  which  ac- 
company talents  misapplied,  and  a  course  of  indo- 
lence and  folly,  may  you  exert  your  utmost  endeav- 
ours to  avoid  them !  Seriously  reflecting  on  the 
great  end  for  which  you  were  brought  into  existence  j 
on  the  bright  and  encouraging  examples  of  many 
excellent  young  persons;  and  on  the  mournful  de* 
viations  of  others,  who  once  were  promising;  may 
you  be  so  wise  as  to  choose  and  follow  that  path, 
which  leads  to  honour,  usefulness,  and  true  enjoy- 
ment !  This  is  the  morning  of  your  life,  in  which 
pursuit  is  ardent,  and  obstacles  readily  give  way  to 
vigour  and  perseverance.  Embrace  this  favourable 
season  ;  devote  yourselves  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue ;  and  humbly  pray  to  God  that  he 
may  bless  your  labours.  Often  reflect  on  the  advan- 
tages you  possess,  and  en  the  source  from  whence  « 
they  are  all  derived.  A  lively  sense  of  the  priviliges 
and  blessings,  by  which'you  have  been  distinguished^ 
will  induce  you  to  render  to  your  heavenly  Father, 
the  just  returns  of  gratitude  and  love :  and  these 
iivita  of  early  piety  w\lV  be  teg^arded  by  hiin  as  ac- 
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ceptable  offerings,  and  secure  to  you  bis  favour  and 
protection. 

Trusting  in  the  goodness  of  th^AJmightj,  may 
you  never  suffer  your  minds  to  b&lffo  much  depres- 
sed with  the  view  of  your  imperfections.  Though 
our  frailties  and  depravity  may  be  very  great,  and 
deeply  affecting,  yet  true  repentance  towards  God  : 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  gracious  aid. 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
strengthen  and  purify  our  hearts,  and  to  render  us 
acceptable  to  the  Father  of  mercies.  And  we  have 
the  comfortable  promise,  that  He  will  favourably  re- 
card  the  prayers  of  his  children.  Whatever  there- 
fore may  be  vour  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
in  resisting  the  allurements  of  vice,  you  may  be 
humbly  confident,  that  Divine  assistance  will  be  af- 
forded to  all  your  good  and  pious  resolutions;  and 
that  %very  virtuous  effort  will  have  a  correspondent 
reward. 

In  your  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  it 
will  be  happy  for  you  to  select  those  only  which  are 
innocent  and  allowable,  and  which  lear#  behind 
them  no  sorrowful  reflections.  You  may  rest  assured, 
that  how  flattering  soever  the  vain  enjoyments  of  the 
worid  may,  for  a  time,  appear,  they  will  finally  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  their  votaries  ;  that  all  the 
advantages  arising  from  vicious  indulgences,  are  light 
and  contemptible,  ^as  well  as  exceedingly  transient, 
compared  with  the  substantial  enjoyments,  the  pre- 
sent pleasures  and  the  future  hopes,  which  result  from 
piety  and  virtue.  The  Holy  Scriptures  assure  us,  that 
"The  ways  of  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
that  all  her  paths  are  peace  :"  '^  that  reli^on  has  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is 
'  to  come  :"  and  that  the  truly  good  man,  whatever 
may  be  the  condition  allotted  to  him  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, ^'  in  all  things  gives  thanks,  and  rejoices 
even  in  tribulation.''  Some  of  these  sentiments  have 
T)eei;i  finely  illustrated  by  a  celebrated  poet.  The 
author  of  this  address  presents  the  \\V\]^lta\.\otLVo  ^ovk 
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as  a  striking  and  beautiful  portrait  of  virtue :  with  his 
raost  cordial  wishes,  that  your  hearts  and  iiye^'  may 
correspond  to  it ;  and  that  your  happiness  here,  may 
be  an  earnest  o£%Bppiness  hereafter. 

*^  Know  then  this  truth,  (enough  for  man  to  knovr,) 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below : 

The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still ; 

And  tastes  the  good,  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 

Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives, 

Is  blessM  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives ; 

The  joy  unequail'd,  if  its  end  it  gain, 

And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain  : 

Without  satiefty,  though  e'er  so  blessM  ; 

And  bat  more  relished  as  the  more  distress'd : 

The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 

Leas  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears  : 

Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquired ; 

For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd ; 

fiever  elated,  wile  one  man's  oppressM ; 

Never  dejected,  while  another's  bless'd : 

And  where  no  wants,  do  wishes  can  remain ;  ^ 

Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain. — 

For  him  alone  hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 

AmI  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 

Ti^lengthen'd  on  to  faith,  and  unconfin'd, 

It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind." 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THIS  TOLUME  COMPRBHBHDii 

l7ri/— fiX£AciBBi  adapted  to  ihe  varioui  raat ; 
Secondly — a  kby  to  the  Ezercisefl ; 

AHD 

Thirdly^^A  copiouB  ALPBABBTicjiL  iNiDBxtothe  wbole  wovk* 

The  Exercises  and  Key  form  practical  illustratioiis 
of  the  principles,  and  of  the  most  important  notes  fmdi 
observations,  contained  in  the  first  Volume.  The  tor- 
respondehce  between  the  two  volumes,  has  been  so 
carefully  maiked,  that  the  reader  will  have  no  diflG[cult||r 
in  comparing  every  rule  in  the  Jk^j  with  its  appropn^ 
ate  Exercbe  and  Key,  in  the  second.  In  this  compari- 
son he  will  always  find  a  variety  of  exemplification! 
and,  in  many  instances,  extended  views  of  the  subject* 
These  examples  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  great 
number  of  Ininute,  subordinate  rules. 

In  forming  the  Alphabetical  Index,  it  was  not  the 
author's  sole  design  to  assist  the  student,  in  rea^y 
discovering  particular  points  of  grammar.  He  wished 
also  to  express  the  most  important  principles  of  the  art, 
in  short,  comprehensive,  and  striking  sentences,  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  the  learner's  cunosity,  and  to  im- 
press the  subjects  more  (deeply  in  his  memmy.  Tha 
author  was  desirous,  that  the  woric  should  at  once  form 
an  Index  to  particulars,  and  an  Epitome  of  the  chief 
rules  and  principles  of  the  language. 

HoldgaU,  near  York,  1806. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

TO  THB   DUODECIMO  EDpiON."^ 

THE  princtpto  of  knowlefdge  becor&e  most  intelligible 
fo  young  persoP^  when  tbey  are  explained  and  incu!cat«d 
by  practical  illustration  and  direction.  This  mode  of 
teaching  is  attended  with  so  many  advantages,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  too  much  recommended,  or  ptirsoed.  Instruc- 
tion which  is  enlivened  by  pertinent  examples,  and  in  which 
the  pupil  is  exercised  in  reducing  the  rules  prescribed  to 
practice,  has  a  more  striking  eflfect  upon  Ihe  mind,  and  is  better 
adapted  to  fix  the  attention,  and  sharpen  the  understandiif  , 
than  that  which  is  divested  of  these  aids,  and  confined  to  bare 
positions  and  precepts  ;  in  which  it  too  frequently  happens, 
that  the  learner  has  no  further  concern,  than  to  read  and  rei^ 
peat  tbem.  The  time  and  care  employed  in  practical  applicih 
lion,  give  occasion  to  survey  the  subject  minutdy,  and  in 
different  points  of  view ;  by  which  it  becomes  more  known 
and  familiar,  and  produces  stronger  and  more  durable  im^ 
pressions. 

These  observations  are  peculiarfy  applicable  to  the  study 
of  grammar,  atid  the  method  of  teaching  it.  The  rules  re^ 
qtiire  frequent  explanation ;  and,  besides  direct  elucidatioi^ 
they  admit  of  examples  erroneously  constructed,  for  exer- 
cising the  student'ssagacity  and  judgement.  To  rectify  thes^ 
attention  and  reflection  are  requisite ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  rule  necessarily  resnlts  from  the  study  and  correction  of 
the  sentence.  But  these  are  not  all  the  advantages  which 
arise  from  Grammatical  Exercises.  By  discovering  their 
abilities  to  detect  and  amend  errors,  and  their  consequent  im- 
provement, the  scholars  become  pleased  with  their  studiep, 
and  are  animated  to  proceed^  and  surmount  the  obstacles 
which  occur  in  their  progress^  The  instructer  too  is  relieved 
and  encouraged  in  his  labours*  By  discerning  exactly  the 
powers  and  improvement  of  his  pupils,  he  perceives  the  pro- 
per reason  for  advancing  them ;  and  by  observing  the  points^ 

^  The  iotroductioo  to  the  Duodecimo  Edition,  b  retained  ip4lH»  volume,  for  the  i 
tM  timon§tm\  lutrodiMdcnte  tbA  Qmnmu^  it  retaited  in  Um  fint  vokiaie. 
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in  which  they  are  deficient,  he  knows  precisely  where  to  ap* 
ply  hifi  directions  and  explanations* 

These  considerations  have  induced  the  Compiler  to  collect 
and  arrange  a  variety  of  erroneous  examples,  adapted  to  the 
different  rules  and  instructions  of  English  Grammari  and  to 
the  principles  of  perspicuous  and  accurate  writing.  It  has 
not  indeed  t)een  usual,  to  make  Grammatical  Exercises,  in 
our  language,  very  i^merous  and  extensive :  but  if  the  im- 
portance and  usefulneft  of  them  be  as  great  as  they  are  con- 
ceived to  be,  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  the  large  field 
of  employment,  which  the  following  work  presents  to  the 
student  of  English  Grammar.  If  he  be  detateed  longer  than 
is  common  in  this  part  of  his  studies,  the  profiible  result  of  i^ 
an  accurate  and  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  will  con- 
stitute an  ample  recompense. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  that  some  of  the  rules  and  ob- 
servations under  the  part  of  Syntax,  contain  a  much  greater 
number  of  examples  than  others.  This  has  arisen  frons 
the  superior  importance  of  these  rules,  and  from  the  va- 
riety requisite  to  illustrate  them  properly.  When  a  few 
instances  afford  sufficient  practice  on  the  rule,  the  student  is 
not  fatigued  with  a  repetition  of  examples,  which  would  cast 
no  new  light  on  the  subject. 

In  selecting  the  instances  of  false  construction,  the  Com- 
piler has  studied  to  avoid  those  that  are  glaringly  erroneous, 
and  to  fix  upon  such  only  as  frequently  occur  in  writing  oi 
speaking.  If  there  be  any  of  a  different  completion,  it  i« 
presumed  that  they  are  but  few,  and  that  they  will  be  found 
under  those  rules  only,  which  from  the  nature  of  them,  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  clearly  exemplified  to  young  per- 
sons. The  examples  applicable  to  the  principal  notes  and 
observations,  are  carefully  arranged  under  the  respective 
rules  of  Syntax  ;  and  regularly  numbered,  to  make  them  cor- 
respond to  the  subordinate  rules  in  the  Grammar. 

In  a  work  which  consists  entirely  of  examples,  and  with 
which  the  learners  will,  consequently,  be  much  occupied  and 
impressed,  the  Compiler  would  have  deemed  himself  culpa- 
ble, had  he  exhibited  such  sentences  as  contained  ideas  in- 
applicable to  young  minds,  or  which  were  of  a  trivial  or  in- 
jurious nature.  He  has,  therefore,  been  solicitious  to  avoid  all 
exceptionable  matter  ;  and  to  improve  his  work,  by  blending 
moral  and  useful  observations  with  grammatical  studies. 
Even  sentiments  of  a  pious  and  religiou#  nature,  have  not 
been  thought  improper  to  be  occasionally  inserted  in  these 
Exercises.  The  understanding  and  sensibility  of  young  per- 
sonFj  are  much  underrated  by  those  who  think  them  inca\iabte 
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of  compreheDdig  and  relishing  this  kind  of  instruction.  Tbe 
sense  and  love  of  goodness  are  early  and  deeply  implanted 
in  the  human  mind  ;  and  often,  by  Uveir  infant  energies,  sur- 
prise the  intelligent  observer : — why,  then,  should  not  tliese 
emotions  find  their  proper  support  and  incentives,  amoi^  the 
elements  of  learning  ?  Congenial  sentiments,  thus  diimed, 
besides  making  permanent  impressions,  may  serve  to  cherish 
and  expand  those  generous  principlesf  or  at  least,  to  prepare 
them  for  regular  operation,  at  a  future  period.  The  impor- 
tance of  exhibiting  to  the  youthful  mind,  the  deformities  of 
vice  ;  and  of  giving  it  just  and  animating  views  of  piety  and 
virtue,  makesfltoot  only  warrantable,  but  our  duty  also,  to 
embrace  ever^^ioper  occasion  to  promote^  in  any  d^;ree, 
these  valuable  ends. 

In  presenting  the  learner  with  so  great  a  number  of  exam- 
ples^ it  was  difficult  to  preserve  them  from  too  much  uni- 
formity. The  Compiler  has,  however,  been  studious  to  give 
them  an  arraogment  and  diversity,  as  agreeable  as  tbe  na- 
ture of  the  subject  would  admit :  and  to  render  them  inte- 
resting, as  well  as  intelligible  and  instructive,  to  young  pe^ 
ions. 

Holdgate,  near  York,  1797. 
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EXERCISES   in   PiESlNG)  AS   IT  RSBPBGTt  STrMOLCKl^.ALOirE. 


1.  ■ » 


> 

Sectioit  1* 

» 

Etymological  Parsing  'table. 

WHAT  part  of  speech  ? 

1.  Jn^ir^irA^.— Whatkind?  Wky? 

2.  A  Su^fstoHiiife^—Comaion  o9j  i^per?    What  gender? 

Number?  Case?  W.y?  *■-   ,   •, 

3.  An  adjective. — What  degree  of  comparison  i   To  what 
does  it  belong  ?  Why  an  acyectiiw  ? 

4.  A  pronoun. — What  kind?  Person?  Gender?  Number? 
Case?  Why? 

6.  J  verb^^ynM  kind?  Mood?.  Tense?  Number?  I^c^ 
son  ?  Why  ?  If  a  percicipie,  Wiqr  ?  -  Actiw  or  Fassiio  ? 
6.  An  adverbj~Vniy  is  it  an  ad^rb  t 
1.  A  prepotiatm^-^Whf  a  preposition  ? 

8.  i!cofifiinc<iim4^--Wbat1dod?tWhyiittaooigiinclion? 

9.  An  interpiction.—'Vfhf  ? 

•SwiTItSI.Hr.'i      f      . 

S^eci$n^ns,4if'M^Stmolc!gicalPani'lg^    m  > 
*'  Hone  jnimatas  osb"  •      \ 

I 

Hope  is  a  common  sub«itaQtii[e  of  the  ih|vd'4W8W>  in  the 
nngular  number,  and  the  nominative  case.  ^  IDlfitine.  tie  «afr:. 


2  EXERCaSES. 

stantiveJ]  Animates  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood, 
present  tenso,  third  person  singular.  [Repeat  the  preseni 
iense^  the  imperfect  tense^  and  the  perfect  participle;  and 
sometimes  conjugate  the ^vert  eniirel^l  Us  is  a  personal  pro- 
Boun,  first  person  plural,  and  in  the  objective  case.  IDeeline 
the  pronoun. 

**  A  peaeefal  mintf  b  viifne's  reward.'' 

A  is  the  kid^^to jviiole.  Peac^  10  an.  adjective.  {Repeat 
the  degrees  (^comparison.]  Mind  is  a  conunon  substantive,  of 
the  third  perso^in  the  singular  number,  and  the  nominative 
ca.«^.  [DecliniUlfiubstantive.^  Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter^ 
indicative  mood,  present  teii8e»4^id  the  third  person  singular. 
[Hepeat  the  present  tense^kke  imperfect  tense^  and  thepartici* 
pie;  and  occasiqnallji  conjtifgqte  the  verb  entireli^.]  Virtue* s  is 
a  ebi^mbd  siiibstaritive,  of  the  third  person,  in  the  singufar 
nuniber,  and  the  possessive  case.  [Decline  the  substantiveJl 
Reward  is  a  common  substantive,,  of  the  third  person,  in  the 
singular  number,  and  the  nominative  case. 

**  Deliberate  slowly,  bat  exeente  pieinptlj." 

•   .  .  > 

Deliberate  Is  a  regular  verb  neuter,,  in  the  imperative  mood, 
and  of  the  second  person  singular.  Stomfy  i»an  adverb*  B$tt 
is  a  conjunction.  Eo^eoktfe  is  a  regular  verb  active,  in  the 
inDrpcffative  mOod,  and  of  thft^seoond  pemm  singular.'  tronftlj/ 
is  an  adverb. 

^  We  should  give  to  them  that  asl,  and^are  in  need.'' 

We  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  the  pluiml 
nuAlbep,  and  in  the  nominative  case*  \Decline  the  pronoun.] 
Should  gi^  islin  iiregular  verb  active^  in  the  potentiaimood^ 
the  in)perfect  tense,  and  the  first  pe^rson  plural.  7b  is  a  pre- 
position. Them  is  a  personal  pronoun,  ef  the  third  person, 
tiie  plftnU  inonbet,  «nd  in  the  <»bjective  case.^  That  i»  a  rela- 
tive pronoun.  Ask  is  a  regular  verb  active*  indicative  mood, 
present  tenpe,  third  person  plural.  And  is  a  copulative  con- 
junction*^  A^e  is  an  irre|fular  veib<  neuter.  /»  is  a  preposi- 
tion. Need  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gendeiv 
the  third  per8on,^and  in  the  singular  number. 


i^ 


O  virto^f  htmrnMHtOkon  art!* 


O  is  en  BilenecCion.  Virtue  is  a  common  substantive,  of 
Hkf^Hker  ^ender^or  Aie  iUtA  ^csni^f^fai  the  dngntar  numb^, 
Mtjd  the  nominative  caae.    Hon  Ssk  an  ad.^et\>.    THkal^  ^^\- 
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sonal  pronoan,  of  the  second  person^  the  singular  numbeiv 
and  in  the  nominative  case.  [Decline  the  pronoun.]  Art  is 
an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  ^d 
tlie  second  person  singular. 


Section  3. 

Examples  of  all  the  parts  of  speech^  of  the  cases  of  nouns  mid 
pronouns^  the  con^rison  of  adjectives^  and  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  verbs. 


\. 


"% 


Article^  Substantive^  Adfectivey  Pronoun^  and  Verb. 


A  fragrant  flower. 

The  verdant  fields. 

Peaceful  abodesL 

Fruit  delicious. 

A  happier  life. 

A  belter  world. 

The  sweetest  incense* 

The  noblest  prospect. 

Virtue's  fair  form. 

The  good  man's  hope. 

An  affectionate  parent. 

An  obedient  son. 

Charles  is  disinterested. 

You  respect  him. 

We  completed  our  woik. 

Your  hope  has  foiled. 

He  had  resigned 

Their  fears  will  prevaiL 

You  shall  submit 

He  will  have  determined. 

We  shall  have  agroed. 

Let  me  depart 

Do  you  instruct  him. 

Prepare  your  lessons. 

Let  us  improTe  ourselves. 

They  may  offend. 

I  can  forgive. 

He  might  surpass  them. 

We  could  overtake  him. 

I  would  be  happy. 

You  should  repeiit. 

He  may  have  succeeded.. 


He  might  have  failed*         I 

We  should  have  considered. 

To  see  the  sun  is  pleasant 

To  have  conquered  himself 
was  a  high  praise. 

Promoting  others'  good,  we 
advance  our  own. 

He  lives  respected. 

Having  resigned  his  office,  he 

•    retired.    . 

They  are  discouraged. 

He  was  condemned. 

We  hate  been  rewarded* 

She  had  been  admired. 

Virtue  will  be  rewarded. 

The  pecBon  will  have  been  ex- 
ecuted, when  the  pardon  ar- 
rives. 

Let  Mm  be  animated. 

Be  you  entreated. 

Ii  can  be  enlarged. 

You  may  be  discovered. 

He  might  be  convinced. 

It  wduld  be  caressed. 

I  may  have  been  deceived. 

He  might  faavie  been  lost. 

To  be  trusted^  we  must  be 
virtnousL 

To  have  iieen  admired,availed 
him  little. 

Being  reviled^  we  blesi. 
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Ridiculed)  despised,  pereecuU 
ed,  he  mainUdned  Us  prin- 
ciples. 

Havittg  been  deserted,  be  be- 
came discouraged. 

The  sight  t)eing  new,  he  start- 
led. 

Our  beairts  ar^  deceitfuU 


His  cBteem  is  my  honour. 
Every  heart 'knows  its  own 

sorrows. 
Which  was  his  work  i 
Hers  is  done,  mine  is  not. 
Who  can  help  ns  ? 
Whose  books  are  these  ? 
One  may  deceive  one's  self. 


Adoerh^  Preposition,  Conjunction,  and  Interjection. 


I  have  seen  him  once,  perhaps 
twice. 

Thirdly, and  lastly,  I  shall  con- 
clude. 

This  plant  is  found  here,  and 
elsewhere. 

Only  to-day  is  properly  ours. 

The  task  is  already  performed. 

W^e  could  not  serve  him  then, 
but  we  will  hereafter. 

He  is  much  more  promising 
now  than  formerly.  ^ 

We  often  resolve,  but  seldonr 
perform. 

We  are  wisely  and  happtty 
directed. 

He  has  certainly  been  dili- 
gent, and  he  will  probably 
succeed. 

Ikilentally  and  bodily,  we  are 
curiously  and  wonderfully 
formed. 

They  travelled  throuf^h 
France,  in  haste,  towards 
Italy. 

From  virtue  to  vice,  the  pro- 
gress is  gradual. 

By  diligence  and  frugality,  we 
arrive  at  C'  mpetency* 

We  are  often  below  our  wish- 
es, and  above  our  desert, 

Some  things  make  for  him, 
others  ag^st  him, 


By  this  imprudence,  he  was 

plunged  into  new  difficult 

ties. 
Without  the  aid  of  charity, 

he  supported  himself  with 

credit. 
On  all  occasions,  she  behaved 

with  propriety. 
We  in  rain  look  for  a  path 

between  virtue  and  vice. 
He  lives  within  his  income. 
The  house  was  sold  at  a  great 
.    price,  and  above  its  value. 
She  came  down  stairs  slowly, 

but  went  briskly  up  again. 
His  father,  and   mother,  and 

uncle,  reside  at  Rome. 
We  n^ust  be  temperate,  if  we 

would  be  healthy. 
He  is  as  old  as  his  classmate, 

but  not  so  learned. 
Charles  is  esteemed,  because 

he  is  both  discreet  and  be- 
nevolent. 
We  will  stay  till  he  arrives. 
He  retires  to  rest  soon,  that 

lie  may  rise  early. 
We  ought  to  be  thankful,  for 

we  have  received  much. 
Though  he  is  often  advised, 

ye.t  be  does  not  reform.  * 
Reproof  either  softens,  or  har^ 

dens  its  ofcgect 
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Neither  prosperity,  nor  ad- 
versity, lias  improved  bim. 

He  can  acquire  no  vijtue,  un- 
less he  make  some  sacrifi- 
ces. 

Let  him  that  staodetb,  take 
heed  lest  he  fall. 

He  will  be  detected,  tboogb 
he  deny  the  tact. 

If  he  has  premised,  be  diould 

'    act  accordingly. 

If  he  were  encouraged,  he 
would  amend. 

Though  be  coademn  me,  I 
will  respect  him. 

Their  talents  are  more  bril- 
liant than  useful. 

Notwithstanding  his  poverty, 
be  is  a  wise  and  worthy 
person. 

If  our  desires  are  moderate, 
our  wants  will  be  few. 


Hope  oftefr  amuses,  but  sel- 
dom satins  us. 
Though  he  is  lively,  yet  be  is 
not  volatile. 

0  peace !  bow  desirable  thou 
art! 

1  have  been  often  occupied, 
alas!  with  trifles* 

Strange!  that  we  should  be 

so  infctuated. 
0 1  the  bumiliatioDs  to  which 

vice  reduces  us. 
Hark  I  bo«inreetly  the  wood- 
lark  singin 
Ah !  the  delusions  of  hope. 
Bebuld!  bow  pleasant  it  is  for 

brethren  to  dwell  together 

in  imity  i 
Hail,  simplicity]    source  of 

genuine  joy. 
Welcome  again !  my  long  lost 

friend. 


SscTieii  4. 


A  few  instances  qf  ike  same  wards  eonstUuting  seoeral  qf  the 

parts  of  speech. 


Calm  was  the  day,  and  tlie 

scene  delightful. 
We  may  expect  a  calm  after 

a  storm. 
To  prevent  passion  is  easier 

than  to  calin  it. 
Better  is  a  little  with  content, 

than  a  great  deal  with  anx- 
iety. 
The  gay  and  dissolute  think 

little  of  the  miseries,  which 

are    stealing    softly    after 

them. 
A  little  attention  will  rectify 

some  errors. 
Though  he  is  oot  of  danger, 

be  is  stiU  afriid 


He  laboured  to  still  the  tin 

mult. 
Still  waters   are   commonly 

deepest 
Fair  and  softly  go  fkr. 
The  fair  was  numerously  at- 
tended. 
His  character  is  fair  and  ho« 

nonrable. 
Damp  air  is  imwholesome. 
Guilt  often  casts  a  damp  over 

our  sprightliest  hours. 
Soft  boidies  damp  the  sound 

much  more  than  bard  ones. 
Tho'  she  is  rich  and  fair,  yet 

she  is  not  amiable. 


£XBR^|& 


They  are  yet  youngs,  and  miMt 

suspend  their  judgment  yet 

awhile. 
Many  persons  are  lietter  than 

we  suppose  tliem  to  be. 
The  few  and  the  many  have 

their  prepossessions. 
Few  days  pass  without  some 

clouds. 
The  hail  was  very  destructive. 
Hail  virtue !  source  o(  every 

good. 
We  hail  you  at^firiends. 
Much  money  is'  corrupting. 
Think  much,  and  speak  liule. 
He  has  seen  much  of  the  world 

and  been  much  caressed. 
His  years  are  more  than  hers ; 

but  he  has  not  more  know- 
ledge. 
The  more  we  are  blessed,  the 

more  grateful  we  should  be. 
The  desire  of  getting  more  is 

rarely  satisfied. 
He  has  equal  knowledge,  but 

inferior  judgement. 
3be  b  his  inferior  in  sense,  but 

bis  equal  in  prudence. 
Every  being  loves  its  like. 


We  must  make  a  like  qmce 
between  the  lines. 

Behave  yourselves  like  men. 

We  are  too  apt  to  like  perni- 
cious company*. 

He  may  go  or  stay  as  be  likes. 

They  strive  to  learn. 

He  goes  to  and  fro. 

To  his  wisdom  we  owe  our 
privilege. 

The  prc>portion  is  ten  to  one* 

He  has  served  them  with  his 
utmost  ability. 

When  we  do  our  utmost,  no 
more  is  required. 

t  will  submit,  for  I  know  sub- 
mission brings  peace. 

It  is  for  our  badth  to  be  tem- 
perate. 

O !  for  better  times. 

I  have  a  regard  for  him. 

He  is  esteemed,  both  on  his 
own  account,  and  on  that 
of  his  parents. 

Both  of  them  deserve  praise. 

Yesterday  was  a  fine  day. 

I  rode  out  yesterday. 

I  shall  write  to-nwrrow. 

To-morrow  may  be  brighter 
than  to-day. 


Section  5. 


Promiscuous  Exercises  in  Etymological  Parsing. 

In  your  whole  behaviour,  be  humble  and  obliging. 
Virtue  is  the  universal  charm. 
True  politeness  has  its  seat  in  the  heart. 
We  should  endeavour  to  please,  rather  than  to  shine  and 
dazzle. 

Opportunities  occur  daily  for  strengthening  in  ourselves  the 
habits  of  virtue. 
Compassion  prompts  us  to  relieve  the  wants  of  others. 
A  good  mind  is  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  either  manor  beast. 
Peevishness  and  passion  often  produce,  from  trifles,  tbe 
Wast  serious  mischieft . 
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•  Discontent  cyften  nbnrtshes  plurions,  equally  malignant  in 
the  cottage  and  in  the  palace. 

A  great  proportion  of  human  evil  is  created  by  onrseltep. 

A  passion  for  revenge,  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
mark  of  a  little  and  mean  mind. 

If  greatness  flatters  our  vamity,  it  mahiplies  our  dangers: 

To  our  own  failings  we  are  commonly  blind. 

The  friendships  of  young  persons,  are  often  founded  on  ca- 
pricious  likings. 

In  your  youthful  amnsements,  let  no  unliiimess  be  fonnd. 

Engrave  on  your  minds  this  sacred  rule :  ^  Do  unto  others, 
as  you  wish  that  they  should  do  unto  you." 

Truth  and  candour  possess  a  powerful  oliarm :  they  be* 
speak  universal  favour. 

After  the  first  departure  from  sincerity,  it  is  seldom  in  our 
power  to  stop:  one  artifice  generally  leads  on  to  another. 

Temper  the  vivacity  of  youth,  with  a  proper  mixture  of 
serious  thought 

The  flpirit  of  true  religion  is  social,  kind,  and  cheerfbL 

Let  no  compliance  with  the  intemperate  mirth  of  others, 
ever  betray  you  into  profane  sallies. 

In  preparing  for  another  world,  we  must  not  neglect  the 
duties  of  this  life. 

The  manner  in  which  we  employ  our  present  time,  may 
decide  our  future  happiness  or  misery. 

Happiness  does  not  grow  up  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  the  fruit 
of  long  cultivation,,  and  the  acqnisition  of  labour  and  care. 

A  plain  understanding  h  often  joined  with  great  worth* 

The  brightest  parts  are  sometimes  found  without  virtue  or 
honour. 

How  feeble  are  the  attractions  of  the  fairest  form,  when  no- 
thing within  corresponds  to  them  ! 

Piety  and  virttw  are  particolarly  graceful  and  becoming 
in  youth. 

Can  we,  untouched  by  gratiltide,  view  that  profusion  of 
good,  which  the  Divine  hand  pours  around  us  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  human  life  more  amiable  and  rocpecta^ 
ble,  than  the  character  of  a  truly  humble  and  benevolent  man. 

What  feelings  are  more  uneasy  and  disti^sful,  than  the 
workings  of  sour  and  angry  passions  ? 

No  man  can  be  active  in  disquietiiig  others,  who  dbes  not^ 
at  the  same  time,  disquiet  himself. 

A  life  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  b  an  enemy  to  healthy 
fortune,  and  Character. 

To  correct  the  spirit  of  discontent,  let  .u^  consider  how 
little  ^re  deserve,  and'how  much  we  enjoy. 

As  far  as  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  eanh,  vr^icv\x^\o^\v^^ 
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it,  not  in  the  woild,  or  the  things  of  the  world ;  hot  within 
ourselves,  in  our  temper,  and  in  our  heart. 

Though  bad  men  attempt  to  turn  virtue  into  ridicule,  they 
honour  it  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 

Of  what  small  moment  to  our  real  happiness,  are  many  of 
those  injuries  which  draw  forth  our  resentment ! 

In  the  moments  of  eager  contention,  every  thing  is  magni- 
fied and  distorted  in  its  appearance. 

Multitudes  in  the  most  obscure  stations,  are  not  less  eager  in 
their  petty  broils,  nor  less  tormented  by  their  passions,  than  if 
princely  honours  were  the  prize  for  which  they  contend. 

The  smooth  stream,  the  serene  atmosphere,  the  mild  zephyr, 
are  the  proper  emblems  of  a  gentle  temper,  and  a  peaceful 
life.    Among  the  sons  of  strife,  all  is  loud  and  tempestuous.. 


CHAPT£R  II. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSIHO,  AS  IT  RBSPBCTB  BOT0  STTMOLOOT  AND 

SYNTAX. 


Section  1. 


Article. 


Substantive* 


Adjective, 


Pronoun. 


Syntactical  Parsing  Table. 

Why  is  it  the  definite  article  ? 

Why  the  indefinite  f 

Why  omitted  ?  Why  repeated  ? 

Why  is  it  in  the  possessive  case  i 

Why  in  the  objective  case  ? 

Why  in  apposition  ? 

Why  is  the  apostrophic  s  omitted  ? 

What  is  its  substantive  ? 

Why  in  the  singular,  why  in  the  plural  DUffl«^ 

berr 
Why  in  the  comparative  degree,  &c.  ? 
Why  placed  after  its  substantive  f 
Why  omitted  ?  Why  repeated  ? 
What  is  its  antecedent  ? 
Why  is  it  in  the  singular,  why  in  the  plural 

number  ? 
flThy  of  the  masculine,  why  of  the  feminiiie^ 

why  of  the  neuter  gender? 


Verb. 


G. 


Why  of  the  £rn,of  the  8ecoD4»  or  ol^the  third 
person? 

Why  is  it  the  nominatire  case  ? 

Why  the  possessive  ?  Why  the  oti}ectI?e  J 

Why  omitted?  Why  repeated? 

What  b  its  nominative  case  ? 

What  case  does  it  govern  ? 

Why  is  it  in  the  singular  ?   Why  in  the  plural 
number  ? 

Why  in  the  first  person,  &c.  ? 

Why  is  it  in  tlie  infinitive  mood  ? 

Why  in  the  subjunctive,  &c.  ? 

Why  in  this  particular  tense  ? 

What  relation  has  it  to  another  verb,  in  point 
of  time  ? 

Why  do  particles  sometimes  govern  the  objec- 
tive case  ? 

Why  is  the  verb  omitted  ?  Why  repeated  t 

What  is  its  proper  situation  ? 

Why  is  the  double  negative  used  ? 

Why  rejected  ? 

What  case  does  it  govern  ? 

Which  is  the  word  governed  ? 

Why  this  preposition  ? 

Why  omitted  ?  Why  repeated  ? 

What  moods  tenses,  or  cases,  does  it  connect? 
And  why  ?  What  mood  does  it  require  t 
Why  omitted  ?  Why  repeated  ? 
Interjection.    Why   does  the  nominative  case   follow  it? 

Why  the  objective  I  Why  omitted  ?   Why 
repeated  ? 


.Adverb, 


Preposition* 


Conjunction. 


SjECTioir  2* 

Speciinens  of  Syntactical  Partutg^ 

'*  Vice  degrades  as.** 

Vice  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third  person,  In  die 
singular  number,  and  the  nominative  case.  Degrades  is  a 
regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood^  present  tense,  third 
person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  *'  vice,'^  accord- 
ing to  RULB  I.  which  says;  (here  repeat  the  rule.)  V$  is  a 
personal  pronoun^  first  person  plural,  in  the  objective  case, 
and  governed  by  the  active  verb  "  degrades,''  agreeably  to 
RDLs  XI.  which  says,  &c. 

Vol.  II.  B 
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«  ■•  who  Hm  tirtuomlj'  prepares  for  all  eTents." 

He  is  a  personal  proDOon,  of  the  third  person,  singular 
number,  and  masculine  gender.  Wko  is  a  relatire  pronoun, 
which  has  for  iu  antecedent  <<  he,"  with  which  it  agrees  in 
gender  and  number,  according  to  kulk  v.  which  says,  &c. 
Lives  a  regular  verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense, 
third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  **  who,** 
according  to  rule  vi.  which  says,  &c.  Virtuously  is  an  ad- 
verb of  quality,  trepares  a  regular  verb  neuter,  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its 
nominative,  **  he."  For  is  a  preposition.  All  is  an  adjective 
pronoun,  of  the  indefinite  kind,  Uie  plural  number,  and  be- 
longs to  its  substantive,  "  events,"  with  which  it  agrees,  ac- 
cording to  RULE  VIII.  which  says,  &c*  Events  is  a  common 
substantive  of  the  third  person,  in  the  plural  number,  and  the 
objective  case,  governed  by  the  prepositioh  *^  for,"  according 
to  WiM  EVii.  which  says,  &c. 

^  If  folly  entice  thee,  reject  its  allorementa." 

J/ is  a  copulative  conjunction.  Folly  is  a  common  sub- 
stantive of  the  third  person,  in  tlie  singular  number,  and  the 
nominative  case.  Entice  is  a  regular  verb  active,  subjunctive 
mood,  present  tense,  third  person  singular,  and  is  governed  by 
the  conjunction  ^  it,"  according  to  rule  xie.  which  says,  be. 
tkee  Is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  second  person  singular,  in 
the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  active  verb,  "  entice," 
agreeably  to  role  xi.  which  says,  &c.  Reject  is  a  regular 
active  verb,  imperative  mood,  second  person  singular,  and 
agrees  with  its  nominaiive  case,  ^^  thou,"  implied.  Its  is  a 
personal  pronouiV,  tbirj  person,  singular  number,  and  of  the 
neuter  gender,  to  agree  with  its  sut^ntive  ^'  folly,"  accord- 
ing to  RULE  v'.  which  says,  &c.  It  is  in  the  possessive  case, 
governed  by  the  noun  <<  allurements,''  agreeably  to  rule  x. 
which  says,  &c.  Allurements  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the 
third  person,  in  the  plural  number,  and  the  objective  case,  go- 
verned by  the  active  verb|  <^  reject,"  according  to  rule  xu 
which  says,  &c* 
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SfiCTlOM   3» 

Exercises  on  the  firsts  secandf  thirds  om^  ftmrtk  tttJes  qf 

Sjfniax.* 

1.  Tub  contented  miod  spreads  ease  and  clieerfiifaie« 
around  it. 

The  school  or  experience  teaches  many  useful  lessons. 
In  the  path  of  life  are  many  thorns,  as  well  as  flowers. 
Thou  shouldst  do  justice  to  all  men^  even  to  eneoiies. 

2.  Vanity  and  presumption  ruin  many  a  promising  youth. 
Food,  clothing,  and  credit,  are  the  rewards  of  industry. 
He  and  William  live  together  in  great  harmony. 

3.  No  age,  nor  conditioo,  is  exempt  from  trouble. 
Wealth,  or  virtue,  or  any  valuable  acquisition,  is  not  at^ 

tainable  by  idle  wishes. 

4.  The  British  nation  is  great  and  generous. 

The  company  is  assembled.  It  is  composed  of  persons 
possessing  very  diflferent  sentiments. 

A  herd  of  cattle,  peacefully  grazing,  affords  a  pleasing 
sight. 

Sbctior  4. 

£xercises  am  ikejyth^  sixths  seoenth^  and  eighik  Mule$  qf 

&fniax. 

5.  Tub  man,  who  is  faithfully  attached  to  religion,  may  be 
relied  on  with  confidence. 

The  vices  which  we  should  especially  avoid,  are  those 
which  most  easily  beset  us. 

6.  They  who  are  born  in  high  stations,  are  not  always 
happy.  ^ 

Our  parents  and  teachers  are  the  persons  whom  we  ought, 
in  a  particular  manner,  to  respect. 

If  our  friend  is  in  trouble^  we,  whom  he  knows  and  loves, 
may  console  him. 

7.  Thou  art  the  man  who  has  improved  his  privileges^'and 
who  will  reap  the  reward. 

*  In  IMnins  ^1^^*^  cierciiei,  the  pn^  dKHdd  icpctt  die  itipecdve  file  sf  8j«. 
til,  ifid  ibim  tktt  ii  applkt  CO  the  icaccocQ  whitt  at  ii  ftnisa. 


I  am  tB^  person  who  owns  a  fault  committedi  and  who  dis* 
dains  to  conceal  it  by  falsehood. 

8.  That  sort  of  pleasure  weakens  and  debases  die  mind. 
Even  in  these  times,  there  are  many  persons,  who,  from 

disinterested  motives,  are  solicitous  to  promote  the  hapfrfness 
ofolhers* 

SfiGTIOff  5. 

Exercises  on  the  ninths  tenths  eleventh,  and  twelfth  Rules  of 

Siifntax^ 

9.  Tub  restless,  discontented  person,  is  not  a  g^ood  friend, 
a  good  neighbour,  or  a  good  subject. 

The  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  prosperous,  should  not 
presume  on  their  advantages. 

10.  The  scholar's  diligence  will  secure  the  tutor's  approj 
baiiun. 

The  good  parent's  greatest  joy,  Is,  to  see  his  children  wise 
and  virtuous. 

11.  Wisdom  and  virtue  ennoble  us.  Vice  and  folly  debase 
us. 

Whom  can  we  so  justly  love*  as  them  who  have  endeavour- 
ed to  make  us  wise  and  happy  ? 

12.  When  a  person  has  nothing  to  do,  he  is  almost  always 
tempted  to  do  wrong. 

Wt^  need  not  urge  Charles  to  do  good ;  he  loves  to  do  it. 
We  dare  not  leave  our  studies  without  permission. 


Section  6. 

Efcercises  on  the  thirteenth jfourteenthyfifieeTUh^  sixteenth^  and 

seventeeth  Rules  of  a^ntax. 

1 3.  Ths  business  is,  at  last,  completed ;  but  long  ago  I 
intended  to  do  it. 

I  expected  to  see  the  king,  before  he  left  Windsor. 

The  misfcirtune  did  happen ;  but  we  early  hoped  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  it. 

To  have  been  censured  by  so  judicious  a  friend,  would 
imve  gretUly  ^dacoxntsfiA  w»n 
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14.  Having  early  disgraced  himself,  he  became  mean  and 
dispirited. 

Knowing  him  to  be  my  superior,  I  cheerfully  submitted. 

15.  We  should  always  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  hope  for 
the  best.  ^ 

A  young  man,  so  learned  and  virtuous,  promises  to  be  a 
▼ery  useful  member  of  society. 

When  our  virtuous  friends  die,  they  are  not  lost  for  ever  ; 
they  are  only  gone  before  us  to  a  happier  world. 

16.  Ntutber  threatenings,  nor  any  promises,  could  make 
him  violate  the  truth. 

Charles  is  not  insincere ;  and  therefore  we  may  trust  him. 

17*  From  whom  was  that  information  received  i 

To  whom  do  that  house,  and  those  fine  gardens,  belong  ? 


Section  ?• 

Exercises  on  the  eighteenth^  nineteenthf  twentieth^  twenty^JlrMf 

and  tfvenif/'Second  Rules  i/  Sjfnta^ic. 

18.  Hb  and  I  commenced  cur  studies  at  the  same  time* 

If  we  contend  about  trifles,  and  violently  maintain  onr 
opinion,  we  shall  gain  but  few  friends. 

19.  Though  James  and  myself  are  rivals,  we  do  not  cease 
to  be  friends. 

If  Charles  acquire  knowledge,  good  manners,  and  virtue, 
he  will  secure  esteem. 
William  is  respected,  because  he  is  upright  and  obliging. 

20.  These  persons  are  abundantly  more  oppressed  than  we 
are. 

Though  I  am  not  so  good  a  scholar  as  he  is,  I  am,  perhaps,  ^ 
not  less  attentive  than  he,  to  study. 

21.  Charles  was  a  man  of  knowledge,  learning,  politeness, 
and  religion. 

In  our  travels,  we  saw  much  to  approve,  and  much  to  con- 
demn« 

22.  The  book  is  improved  by  many  useful  corrections, 
alterations,  and  additions. 

She  is  more  talkative  and  lively  than  her  brother,  *but  not 
m  well  informed,  nor  so  uniformly  cheerAil, 
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SscTioir  8, 
Protniscuoui  Exercises  in  SpUadical  ParsMg^ 

Dis»i  MrLATiov  in  youthi  is  the  forerunner  of  perfidy  in  old 
age.  Its  fiffil  appearance  is  the  fatal  omen  of  growing  de* 
pravity,  and  future  shame. 

If  we  possess  not  the  power  of  self-government,  we  Aall 
be  the  prey  of  every  loose  inclination  that  chances  to  arise. 
Pampered  by  continual  indulgence,  at!  our  passions  will  be- 
come mutinous  and  headstrong.  Desire,  not  reason,  will  be 
the  ruling  principle  of  our  conduct. 

Absurdly  we  spend  our  time  in  contending  about  the  trifles 
of  a  day,  while  we  ought  to  be  preparing  for  a  higlier  ei* 
istence. 

How  little  do  they  know  of  the  true  happiness  of  life,  who 
are  strangers  to  that  intercourse  of  good  offices  and  l&ind 
affections,  which,  by  a  pleasing  charm,  attaches  men  to  one 
another,  and  circulates  rational  enjoyment  from  heart  to 
heart ! 

If  we  view  ourselves,  with  all  our  imperfections  and 
failings,  in  a  just  light,  we  shall  rather  he  surprised  at  our  en- 
joying so  many  good  things,  than  discontented,  because  there 
are  any  which  we  want. 

True  cheerfulness  makes  a  man  happy  in  himself,  and  pro- 
motes the  happiness  of  all  around  him.  It  is  the  clear  and 
calm  sunshine  of  a  mind  illuminated  by  piety  and  virtue. 

Wherever  views  of  interest,  and  prospects  of  return,  mUh 
gle  with  the  feelings  of  affectation^  sensibility  acts  an  imper- 
fect part,  and  entitles  us  to  small  share  of  commendation. 

Let  not  your  expectations  from  the  years  that  are  to  come, 
rise  too  high ;  and  your  disappointments  will  be  (ewer>  and 
more  easily  supported. 

To  live  long,  ought  not  to  be  our  favourite  wish,  so  much 
as  to  live  well.  By  continuing  too  long  on  earth,  we  might 
only  live  to  witness  a  greater  number  of  melancholy  aoeoesi 
and  to  expose  ourselves  to  a  wider  compass  of  human  wo* 

How  many  pass  away  some  of  the  most  valuable  yemi  of 
their  lives,  tossed  in  a  whirlpool  of  what  cannot  be  odled 
picastire,  so  much  as  mere  giddiness  and  folly ! 

Look  round  you  with  attentive  eye,  and  weigh  charactera 
well,  before  you  connect  yourselves  too  closely  with  any 
who  cjoixTi  your  society. 
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The  true  honour  of  iBan  consists  not  io  the  multitude  of 
riches,  or  the  elevation  of  rank ;  for  experience  shows,  that 
these  may  be  possessed  by  the  worthless,  as  well  as  the  de- 
serving. 

Beauty  of  form  has  often  betrayed  its  possessor.  The 
flower  h  easily  blasted.  It  is  short-lived  at  the  best ;  and 
trifling,  at  any  rate,  in  comparison  with  the  higher  and  more 
lasting  beauties  of  the  mind. 

A  contented  temper  opens  a  clear  sky,  and  brightens  every 
object  around  us.  It  is  in  the  sullen  and  dark  shade  of  dis- 
content, that  noxious  passions,  like  venomous  animals,  breed 
and  prey  upon  the  heart. 

Thousands  whom  indolence  has  sunk  into  contemptible  ob- 
scurity, might  have  come  forward  to  usefulness  and  honour, 
if  idleness  had  not  frustrated  the  effects  of  all  their  powers. 

Sloth  is  like  the  slowly-flowing  putrid  stream,  which  stag- 
nates in  the  marsh,  breeds  venemous  animals,  and  poisonous 
plants ;  and  infects^viih  pestilential  vapours  the  whole  coun- 
try round  it. 

Disappointments  derange,  and  overcome,  vulgar  minds. 
The  patient  and  the  wise,  by  a  proper  improvement,  frequent- 
ly make  them  contribute  to  their  high  advantage. 

Whatever  fortune  may  rob  us  of,  it  cannot  take  away  what 
is  most  valuable,  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the 
cheering  prospect  of  a  happy  conclusion  to  all  the  trials  of 
life,  in  a  better  world. 

Be  not  overcome  by  the  injuries  you  meet  with,  so  as  to 
pursue  revenge ;  by  the  disasters  of  life,  so  as  to  sink  into 
despair ;  by  the  evil  examples  of  the  world,  so  as  to  follow 
them  into  sin.  Overcome  injuries,  by  forgiveness ;  disasters, 
by  fortitude ;  evil  examples,  by  firmness  of  principle. 

Sobriety  of  mind  is  one  of  those  wirtues  which  the  present 
condition  of  hunian  life  strongly  inculcates.  The  uncertainty 
of  its  enjoyments,  checks  presumption  ;  the  multiplicity  of  its 
dangers,  demands  perpetual  caution.  Moderation,  vigilance, 
and  self-government,  are  duties  incumbent  on  all,  but  espe- 
cially on  such  as  are  beginning  the  journey  of  life. 

The  charms  and  comforts  of  virtue  are  inexpressible ;  and 
can  only  be  justly  conceived  by  those  who  possess  her.  The 
consciousness  of  Divine  approbation  and  support,  and  the 
steady  liope  of  future  happiness,  communicate  a  peace  and 
joy,  to  which  all  the  delights  of  the  world  bear  no  resem- 
blance. 

If  we  knew  how  much  the  pleasures  of  this  life  deceive 
and  betray  their  unhappy  votaries ;  and  reflected  on  the  disap- 
pointments in  pursuit,  the  dissatisfaction  in  enjoyment,  or  the 
UDcertaioty  of  possession,  which  every  wbeie  a\X&Ti^  Ocv^tsk  \ 
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we  should  cease  to  be  enamoured  with  these  brittle  and  trtiv 
sieut  joys;  and  should  wisely  fix  our  hearts  on  those  virtuous 
attainmentSi  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  t^e  away. 


POBTRT. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law :  and  this  confess'dy 
8ome  are,  and  most  be,  greater  than  the  rest, 
More  rich,  more  wise ;  but  who  infers  from  hence. 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 

Needfal  austerities  our  wills  restrain ; 

As  thorns  fence  in  the  tender  plant  from  harm. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joyvof  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  alone ; 
And  peace,  O  virtue !  peace  is  all  thy  own. 

On  earth  nought  precious  is  obtain'd. 

But  what  is  painful  too ; 
By  travel  and  lo  traFel  bom, 

Our  sabbaths  are  but  few. 

Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains. 
Or  failing,  smiles  io  exile  or  in  chains. 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

Our  hearts  are  f&sten'd  to  this  world, 

By  strong  and  endless  ties ; 
But  ey'ry  sorrow  cuts  a  string, 

And  urges  us  to  rise« 

Oft  pining  cares  in  rich  brocades  are  dr^ss'd, 
And  diamonds  glitter  on  an  anxious  breast. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  wo. 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 
This  day  be  breadj;^d  peace,  my  lot; 

All  else  beneath  the  sun 
Thou  knows't  if  best  bestow'd  or  not; 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 
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Vice  is  a  mooater  of  ao  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  bat  to  be  seen : 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pitj,  then  embrace. 

If  nothing  more  than  purpose  in  thy  power. 
Thy  purpose  firm,  is  equal  to  the  deed : 
Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly  ;  angels  could  no  more. 

In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree;     < 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity. 

To  be  resign'd  when  ills  betide, 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied, 

And  pleas'd  with  favours  given ; 
Most  surely  this  is  Wisdom's  part. 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart, 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  Heav'n. 

All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert ; 

Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart ; 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweigM 

Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas ; 

And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exil'd  feels, 

Than  Cesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray ; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  Hfe, 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  ther  way. 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy^ 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy. 
Is  virtue's  prize. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span ': 
Oh  !  give  relief,  and  Heav'n  will  bless  your  store. 

Who  lives  to  nature,  rarely  can  be  poor : 
Who  lives  to  fancy,  nevex  can  be  rich. 

When  young,  life's  journey  I  began, 
The  glitf  ring  prospect  charm'd  my  eyes ; 

I  saw,  along  th'  extended  plain, 
Joy  after  joy  successive  rise. 
Vol,  II,  C 
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Bui  Boon  Ifoond  'twas  all  a  dream : 

And  leani'd  the  fond  pursuit  to  shun^ 
Where  few  can  reach  the  purposed  aim, 

And  thousands  dailj  are  undone. 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours ; 
And  ask  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  HeaT'o. 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  (hee ; 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 

Ail  diacord,  harmony  not  understood ; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good. 

Heayn's  choice  is  safer  than  our  own : 

Of  ages  past  inquire, 
What  the  most  formidable  fate ; 

**  To  have  our  own  desire.'* 

Skction  9. 

Mode  of  verbally  correcting  erroneous  sentences.* 

When  all  the  Exercises  have  been  regularly  corrected,  in 
writings  \i  would  tend  to  perfect  the  student's  knowledge  of 
the  rules,  and  to  give  him  an  habitual  dexteiity  in  applying 
them,  if  he  were  occasionally  to  correct,  verbaUy^  erroneous 
sentences  purposely  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  book  ; 
to  recite  the  rules  by  which  they  are  governed  ;  and,  in  his 
own  language,  to  detail  the  reasons  on  which  the  corrections 
are  founded.  The  following  examples  will  afford  some  idea 
of  the  manner,  in  which  the  verbal  corrections  are  to  be 
made.  They  may  also  serve  to  give  a  radical  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  principal  Rules  of  Syntax. 

^'  The  man  is  prudent  which  »peaks  little." 

This  sentence  is  incorrect  because  which  is  a  pronoun  of 
the  neuter  gender,  and  does  not  agree  in  gender  with  its  an- 
tecedent mnn^  which  is  masculine.  Rut  a  pronoun  should 
agree  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  &c.  according  to  the 
fifth  rule  of  Syntax.     Which  should  therefore  be  who^  a  rela- 

*  ir  anr  itndent  withes  to  see  a  Kenerel  itioide  and  wt  of  direct'iom,  revprctinis  tbe 
mode  of  raning  and  utiiig  tbe  Cxerciier,  from  tbe  rommeooeioent  to  tbe  conclurioo  of 
hit  mmnntical  ftudiei,  be  rmy  find  tbem  at  pages  10.  II,  12,  13,  c/tlie  Englitb  CzereiNi 
in  DrndKum.  They  are  not  in  all  irspact),  adapted  to  tba  Octavo  editkn  of  tbe  Grafl»- 
nar,  aod  tlie  oMeets  wbkb  tbe  author  mn  in  view. 

Though  the  Key  to  the  Exerciser  will  be  found,  iomany  initanees,  of  considerable  use, 
and  someCimes  indivpennible,  it  should,  on  no  occasion,  be  consulted,  till  tbe  feoteDce 
wjiich  it  to  bt  raetified,  has  beee  wall  coDMered,  and  bat  recdvad  the  student's  best  eof- 
rertioB. 
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live  pronoun,  i^reeing  with  its  antecedent  man  ;  and  the  sen* 
tence  should  stand  thus :  ^*  The  man  is  prudent  who  speaks 
little." 

'*  After  I  Tisited  Europe,  I  retomed  to  America."    ' 

This  sentence  is  not  correct :  because  the  verb  visited  is 
in  the  imperfect  tcose,  and  yet  used  here  to  ei  press  an  ac- 
tion, not  only  past,  but  prior  to  the  time  referred  to  by  the 
verb  returned^  to  which  it  relates.  By  the  thirteenth  Rule  of 
Syntax,  when  verbs  are  used  that  in  point  of  time,  relate  to 
each  other,  the  order  of  time  should  be  observed.  The  im» 
perfect  tense  visited^  should  therefore  have  been,  had  visited, 
in  the  pluperfect  tense,  representing  the  action  of  visiting, 
not  only  as  past,  but  also  as  prior  to  the  time  of  returning. 
The  sentence  corrected  would  stand  thus  :  ^^After  I  had  visit* 
ed  Europe,  I  returned  to  America." 

^^  I  have  seen  the  Museum  tbe  last  week ;  at  leasts  I  have  seen  it 

lately." 

This  sentence  is  irregular  and  ungrammatical.  The  perfect 
tense  I  have  seen,  when  properly  applied,  refers  to,  past  iime 
with  an  allusion  to  the  time  present ;  that  is,  it  comprehends  a 
period  which  extends  to  the  present  time :  and  therefore 
it  cannot  accord  with  the  expressions,  the  lastweek^  and  lately, 
which  refer  to  past  time,  exclusive  of  any  relation  to  the  time 
present.  The  time  signified  by  these  exprt*8sions,  is  so  clear- 
ly past,  and  so  totally  unconnected  and  inconsistent  with  the 
present  period,  that  they  cannot  belong  to  a  tense  which  hat 
the  definition  of  the  perfect  tense.  The  words  last  week  and 
lately^  correspond  only  with  the  imperfect  tense ;  and  there- 
fore the  sentence,  in  its  true  grammatical  form,  would  stand 
thus :  '^  I  saw  tbe  Museum  the  last  week ;  at  least  I  saw  it 
lately." 

**  The  number  of  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,which.were 

lost  in  the  sea,  were  very  great." 

This  sentence  violates  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  sub» 
ftantive  number,  though  signifying  many,  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
whole  or  unity,  and  the  assertion  is  made  of  it  as  such  :  the 
hitter  verb  were  is  therefore  improperly  put  in  the  plaral. 
The  clause  should  be,  ^^The  number  was  very  great." 
The  pronoun  which  is  also  incorrectly  applied.  Its  antece« 
dents,  persons^  be.  are  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  gender. 
And  therefore,  as  pronouns  must  agree  with  their  antecedeotf 
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in  gender  as  well  as  number,  the  pronoun  should  be  mho  in- 
ftead  of  fuhich^  viz.  **  who  were  lost.'' — At  first  view,  the 
words  *'  The  number  of  persons,"  appear  to  form  conjointly 
the  nominative  to  the  verb :  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
noun  number  is  the  prominent,  leading  object,  to  which  the 
verb  is  attracted,  and  which  supports  the  following  adjuncts. 
These  adjuncts  are  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the 
preposition  o/*,  and  cannot  therefore  be  nominatives.  This 
appears  from  the  last  note  under  the  first  Rule  of  Syntax.—* 
The  sentence  in  question,  when  fully  corrected,  would  there- 
fore be  as  follows :  "  The  number  of  persons,  men,  womeiH 
and  children,  who  were  tost  in  the  sea,  was  very  great" 

^  He  and  they  we  own  as  our  rulers,  but  who  do  you  submit  to  V* 

This  is  a  very  inaccurate  sentence*  The  pronouns  he  and  theiff 
in  the  first  member  of  it,  are  expressed  as  nominatives,  with- 
out any  verb  or  verbs,  either  mentioned  or  implied,  to  which 
they  can  relate  ;  and  they  are  not  in  the  case  absolute.  The 
relative  whoy  in  the  second  member,  is  also  in  the  nomjnalive 
case,  without  any  correspondent  verb.  The  verb  own  is  an 
active  verb,  and  has  for  its  objects  the  preceding  pronouns ; 
they  should  therefore  be  in  the  objective  case,  htm  and  them^ 
conformably  to  the  eleventh  Rule  of  Syntax,  which  declares^ 
thai  **  Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  case."  The  rela- 
tive who  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  to^  and  consequently 
should  be  put  in  the  objective  case  whom,  with  the  prepori* 
tton  before  it ;  agreeably  to  the  seventeenth  Rule  of  Syntax, 
and  the  first  Note  under  the  rule ;  which  require  the  objec* 
tive  case  after  prepositions^  and  that  this  case  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  preposition.  The  whole  sentence  regularl/ 
expressed  would  be  as  follows:  *^Him  and  them  we  own 
as  our  rulers ;  but  to  whom  do  you  submit  ?" 

*^  I  know  who  he  means." 

This  sentence  is  ungrammatical,  because  who  is  put  in  the 
nominative  case,  without  any  verb,  expressed  or  understood, 
to  which  it  can  apply  as  such ;  and  because  this  relative  being 
the  object  of  the  active  verb  meansy  ought  to  be  in  the  ofa^ 
jective  case,  according  to  the  eleventh  Rule  of  Syntax,  which 
says,  that  •*  Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  case."  The 
sentence  should  therefore  be  expressed ;  <<  I  know  wham  bB 
meant  .*"  or,  ^I  know  the  person  whom  he  means." 
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^  They  were  more  learned  than  either  him  or  her^  but   not 

more  happy." 

This  sentence  presents  a  very  irregular  construction.  The 
pronouns  him  and  her  are  put  in  the  objective  case,  though 
there  is  not  any  verb,  or  other  word  in  the  sentence,  either 
expressed  or  implied,  that  requires  these  pronouns  to  bo  io 
the  objective.  They  are  not  governed,  as  may  appear  at  the 
first  view,  by  the  conjunction  than:  but  they  agree  with  the 
verb  was^  which  is  understood,  and  to  which  verb  they  form 
the  nominative  case  :  ^'  more  learned  than  either  he  or  slie 
was."  In  such  seote^if^s,  if  the  word  or  words  understood 
are  supplied,  the  true  ^instruction  will  be  apparent,  agreea- 
bly to  the  twentieth  Rule  of  Syntax.  The  whole  sentence, 
when  properly  corrected,  will  therefore  stand  thus :  '<  They 
were  more  learned  than  either  he  or  %h€  was,  but  not  more 
happy." 

''  Their  schemes  defeated,  and  both  him  and  them  disgraced,  they 

all  retired  from  public  notice." 

This  sentence  violates  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  pro- 
nouns him  and  them  are  put  in  the  objective  case,  without 
any  verb,  preposition,  or  other  word,  to  require  their  being 
in  that  case.  They  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  in  the 
nominative  case,  and  as,  in  this  case,  they  have  no  personal 
tense  of  a  verb,  and  are  placed  before  a  participle,  indepen* 
dently  on  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  they  properly  from  the  case 
absolute;  according  to  the  fifth  note  under  the  first  Rule  of 
Syntax.  The  sentence  then,  when  properly  corrected, 
would  be  in  the  following  form :  *<  Their  schemes  defeated, 
and  both  he  and  they  disgraced,  they  all  retired  from  puplic 
notice." 

*'  Who  do  you  believe  him  to  be  ?" 

This  is  an  incorrect  sentence.  The  relative  who  is  in  the 
nominative  case,  without  any  verb,  expressed  or  understood, 
to  which  it  can  refer;  and  there  is  no  grammatical  rule 
which  requires  it  to  be  in  the  nominative.  By  the  fourth 
note,  under  the  eleventh  Rule  of  Syntax,  the  verb  to  be  has 
the  same  case  after  it,  in  construction,  as  that  which  pre- 
cedes it :  and  therefore  who  should  be  whom,  because  kirn,  is  - 
in  the  objective  case,  and  the  relative,  in  its  true  construc- 
tion, follows  the  verb  to  be,  and  receives  its  influence.  The 
verb  believe  governs  the  pronoun  Aim  in  the  objective  case ; 
and  though  the  relative  precedes  the  verb  to  be,  in  its  place 
of  the  sentence,  yet,  in  grammatical  con^iucWot^  Vc  l<cAVv«% 
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that  verb ;  which  will  appear  by  changing  the  form  ofthe 
fienteuce  thus ;  ^  You  believe  hitn  to  be  whom  V*  As  the 
verb  to  be  may  be  considered  as  a  conductor  of  cases^  and  a* 
the  words  preceding  and  following  it,  are  in  exposition  to 
each  other ;  these  ideas  may  farther  show  the  propriety  of 
putting  the  relative  in  the  objective  case.  In  the  following 
corrected  form  of  the  sentence,  the  two  words  htm  and  wham 
are  put  in  apposition,  that  is,  they  r^er  to  the  same  per- 
son, and  are  conducted  by  the  verb  to  be :  "  Whom  do  you 
believe  lilm  to  be?" 

''  Prudence,  policy,  nay  his  own  true  iiifieHBst,  strongly  recom- 
mends the  line  of  conduct  propkMi^d  to  bim.'' 

This  sentence  is  not  grammatical.  The  verb  recommends^ 
in  the  singular  number,  supposes  that  the  nominative,  **  his 
own  true  interest,"  is  designed  to  be,  not  only  particularly, 
but  exclusively,  referred  to  by  the  verb,  as  the  only  nomi- 
native to  which  it  relates.  But  this  is  not  the  drift  of  the 
sentence.  The  writer  intended  to  signify  that  prudence, 
policy,  and  interest,  all  recommended  the  line  of  conduct, 
but  with  a  particular  regard  and  emphasis  with  respect  to 
interest.  Tlie  passage,  therefore,  when  properly  corrected 
would  run  thus:  '* Prudence,  policy,  nay,  even  his  own 
interest,  recommend  the  line  of  conduct  proposed  to  him." 

^'  The  officer  ynXh  his  guard  are  in  full  pursuit  of  the  fogitives." 

This  is  an  incorrect  sentence.  By  the  verb  being  in  the 
plural  number,  it  is  supposed  that  it  has  a  plural  nominative, 
which  is  not  the  case.  The  only  nominative  to  the  verb,  i^ 
the  officer  I  the  expression  his  guards  are  in  the  objective 
case,  governed  by  the  preposition  with ;  and  they  cannot 
consequently  form  the  nominative,  or  any  part  of  it ;  for, 
according  to  the  seventeenth  Rule  of  Syntax,  prepositions 
govern  the  objective  case.  The  prominent  subject,  and  the 
true  nominative  of  the  verb,  and  to  which  the  verb  peculiarly 
refers,  is  the  officer.  And  therefore  the  passage,  when  r^u- 
larly  expressed,  will  be  as  follows  :  ^  The  officer,  with  his 
guard,  15  in  full  pursuit  ofthe  fugitives;"  or,**  The  officer 
and  his  guard  are  in  full  pursuit  of  the  fugitives." 

*'  Not  ov^j  his  business,  but  his  character  also  have  been  impaired.** 

This  is  a  construction  not  according  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar.    The  verb  haoe^  in  the  plural  number,  presupposes  a 
plural  nominative,  which  is  not  found  in  the  sentence.  The 
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assertion  is  not  made  of  business  and  character  conjointly ;  but 
only  of  character.  This  is  the  prominent  subject,  and  the 
point  to  which  the  writer  peculiarly  adverts*  and  to  which  he 
means  to  attract  the  reader's  attention ;  and  therfore  the  verb 
should  correspond  with  it.  The  words  his  business^  are  re- 
ferred to  incidentally,  or  as  a  circumstance  supposed  to  be 
known;  and  may  properly  be  considered  as  having  the  verb 
belonging  to  it,  seperately  understood.  In  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  sentence,  when  put  into  regular  form,  would  run 
thus :  ^  Not  only  his  business,  but  bis  character  also,  has  been 
impaired." 

*'  The  judge  too,  as  well  as  the  jury,  were  very  severe." 

This  is  an  irregular  and  ungrammatical  sentence.  The 
verb  is  made  plural,  from  an  idea  that  the  writer  intended  to 
make  his  assertion  as  applicable  to  the  jury  as  to  the  judge, 
and  to  excite  the  reader's  attention  equally  to  bpth.  But  this 
was  not  his  design.  The  intention  evidently  was,  to  speak  of 
the  judge's  severity,  and  to  attract  the  reader's  mind  peculiar- 
ly to  that  assertion.  The  idea  of  the  jury's  being  severe,  is 
hinted  at,  but  placed  as  it  were  in  the  iMu^k  ground :  it  is  an  in- 
cidental circumstance,  supposed  to  be  known,  and  may  be 
considered  in  the  nature  of  an  adjunct  to  the  chief  subject^ 
with  the  verb  understood.  The  severity  of  tbe  judge  is  the 
principal  and  prominent  object  of  the  sentence,  and  that  to 
which  the  reader  is  expected  to  attend,  as  the  main  design  of 
the  w  riter.  Under  these  views,  the  sentence,  when  corrected, 
would  he  in  the  following  form :  ^  The  judge  too,  as  well  as 
the  jury,  was  very  severe." 

• 

^'  Charles  intended  to  have  purchased  an  estate  in  the  summer  of 

l«16." 

This  sentence  violates  the  order  of  time,  and  the  rule  of 
grammar.  The  perfect  of  the  infinitive  is  here,  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence,  supposed  to  precede  the  intention : 
but  this  is  impossible.  The  intention  to  purchase  must  ne» 
cessarily  have  existed,  prior  to  the  purchase ;  and  the  relative 
time  of  the  two  verbs  should  be  expressed  accordingly. 
Whether  we  suppose  the  meaning  to  be,  that  the  intention 
existed,  in  the  summer  of  181.'^,  or  that  the  purchase  was  to 
be  made  at  that  pei%)d,  in  either  case,  the  purchase  must  be 
considered  as  posterior  to  the  intention.  It  is  absurd  to  say, 
that  Charles,  intended  to  do  a  thing  which,  by  the  form  of  the 
verb  in  the  past  time  of  the  infinitive,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  done  before  the  intention  existed.    In  such  seqteofie^w 
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that  under  consideration,  whatever  period  of  past  time  is 
turned  for  the  intention,  the  object  to  which  the  intentioo 
refers,  must,  at  that  period,  have  been  contemplated  as  future. 
Though  both  the  intention  and  purchase  are  now  pasty  with 
respect  to  the  present  time,  they  were  not  so  at  the  time  refer- 
red to  :  and  they  must  be  viewed  exactly  in  the  same  iigbtf 
with  respect  to  the  true  construction  of  the  sentence^  as  if  tke 
intention  to  purchase  now  existed.  No  person  would  say, 
<<  I  intend  to  have  purchased  an  estate,"  instead  of,^  I  intend  to 
purchase  it."  The  sentence  in  question,  would  therefore,  wlien 
properly  corrected  by  the  thirteenth  Rule  of  Syntax,  stand  as 
follows :  ^*  In  the  summer  of  1 8 1 5,  Charles  intended  to  purchase 
an  estate." 

^  Every  thought  and  every  desire,  are  known  to  the  great  searcher 

of  hearts.'' 

This  sentence  is  not  grammatical.  The  verb  are^  in  the  plu* 
ral,  requires  a  correspondent  plural  nominative,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  sentence.  The  pronoun  everif^  in  the  two  clauses 
of  the  sentence,  is  singular,  and  does  not  lose  its  nature,  nor  re- 
ceive any  modification  by  repetition.  How  frequently 
soever  it  may  be  added  to  a  different  substantive,  it  is  still  the 
pronoun  evert/j  and  retains  its  peculiar  signification,  which  is, 
that,  of  many.  It  refers  to  each  one  of  them  all  taken  seperately ; 
as  in  the  following  sentences :  "  Every  man,  every  woman, 
every  child,  every  individual,  was  drowned  ;**  ♦»  Every  one 
of  the  men  and  women  rvas  lost."  The  conjunction  does  not 
alter  the  construction.  Whatever  number  of  nouns  may  be 
connected  by  a  conjunction  with  the  pronoun  eveiyj  this  pro* 
noun  is  as  applicable  to  the  whole  mass  of  them,  as  to  any  one 
of  the  nouns :  and  therefore  the  verb  is  correctly  put  in  the  sin« 
c^lar  number,  and  refers  to  the  whole,  seperately  and  indivi- 
dually considered.  In  short,  this  pronoun  so  entirely  coalesces 
with  the  nouns,  however  numerous  and  united,  that  it  imparts 
its  peculiar  nature  to  them  all,  and  makes  the  whole  number 
correspond  together,  and  require  a  similar  construction. 
These  views  of  the  subject  show,  that  the  sentence  in  question, 
when  properly  corrected,  would  stand  thus :  "  Every  thought 
and  every  desire,  is  known  to  the  great  searcher  of  hearts." — 
This  correction  is  made  agreeably  to  the  note  to  Rule  viii. 
of  the  key.  Syntax.  See  "  Adjective  Pronouns,"  The  con- 
struction forms  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  second  Rule  of 
Syntax. 
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''  This  was  (he  cauBCi  which  first  gave  rise  to  sach  a  barbarous 

practice." 

This  sentence  is  inaccurate.  The  words  ^nf  and  rise  have 
here  the  same  meaning ;  and  the  word  such  is  not  properly  ap- 
plied.  This  word  signifies  of  that  kind:  but  the  author  does 
not  refer  to  a  kind  or  species  of  barharity.  He  means  a  de^ 
gree  of  it :  and  therefore  the  word  soy  instead  of  such^  ought 
to  have  been  used.  The  words  cause  and  gave  rise^  are  also 
tautological :  one  of  them  should,  consequently,  be  omitted. 
The  sentence  corrected  would  stand  thus :  "  This  was  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  so  barbarous  a  practice  ;^'  or,  ^  of  a  practice  so 
barbarous." 
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PART  II. 

EXERCISES  IN  ORTHOGRAPmf. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  instances  of  false  Orthographt,  arranged  under 

the  respective  rules. 


RULE  I. 

Monosyllables  ending  with  f,  1,  or  s^  preceded  by  a  single  vow* 
eif  double  the  final  consonant :  as  staffs  miil^  pasSj  &c*  The 
only  exceptions  are^  ofy  if^  as^  is,  has,  waSf  yes,  his,  this^  ui 
and  thus. 

See  Vol.  X.  p.  23.  and  the  Key.  Part  ft.  Chap.  i.  Rule  i. 

It  is  no  great  merit  to  spel  properly  ;  but  a  great  defect  to 
do  it  incorrectly. 

Jacob  worshiped  his  Creator,  leaning  pn  the  top  of  his  8taf« 

We  may  place  too  little,  as  well  as  too  much  stres  upon 
dreams* 

Our  manners  should  be  neither  gros,  nor  excessively  refined^ 

RULE IL 

Monosyllables  ending  with  any  consonant  ^  f,  1,  or  s,  and 
preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  never  double  the  final  consonant ; 
excepting  only^  add,  ebbj  butt,  egg,  odd,  err,  inn,  (nam,  purr^  and 
buzz. 

See  the  Key,  Part  ft.  Chap.  1.  Rule  ft. 

A  carr  signifies  a  chariot  of  war,  or  a  small  carraige  of  bui^ 
den. 

In  the  names  xif  druggs  and  plants,  the  mistake  in  a  word 
may  endanger  life. 

Nor  ondelightful  is  the  ceaselcfls  hamm 

To  him  w1k>  muses  through  the  woods  at  nooor 
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The  Gun  of  a  fish  is  Ihe  limb,  by  which  he  balances  bis  bo« 
dy,  and  moves  in  the  water. 

Many  a  trapp  is  laid  to  insnare  the  feet  of  youth. 

Many  thousand  families  are  supported  by  the  simple  busi- 
ness of  making  noAtts. 

RULE  III. 

Words  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant^  form  the 
phiraia  o/nouns^  the  persons  of  verbs^  verbal  nouns^past  pat* 
ticipies^  comparatives^  and  tuperiaiives^  by  changing  y  into  i : 
flj,  spy^  spies ;  J  carry,  thou  carriest ;  he  carrieth  or  carries  ; 
carrier f  carried;  happy ,  haj)pier,  happiest. 

The  present  participle  in  ing,  retains  the  y,  that  i  may  not 
be  doubled  :  as  carry,  carrying  ;  bury,  burying. 

But  y, preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  such  instances  as  the  above,  is 
not  changed :  as,  boy,  boys  ;  /  cloy,  he  cloys,  cloyed,  Src. :  ex» 
cept  in  lay,  pay,  and  say  ;  from  which  are  formed,  laid,  paid, 
and  said  ;  and  their  compounds,  unlaid,  unpaid,  unsaid^  ire 

See  the  Key,  Part  a.  Chap.  i.  Rule  3. 

We  should  subject  our  fancys  to  the  government  of  reason. 

If  thou  art  seeking  for  the  living  among  the  dead,  thou 
wearyert  thyself  in  vain. 

If  we  have  denyed  ourselves  sinful  pleasures^  we  shall  be 
great  gainers  in  the  end. 

We  shall  not  be  the  happyer  for  possessing  talents  and 
affluence,  unless  we  make  a  right  use  of  them. 

The  truly  good  mind  is  not  dismaied  by  poverty,  afflic«> 
tionSj  or  death. 

RULE  IV. 

Words  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  upon  assum- 
ing an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a  consonant,  common* 
ly  change  y  into  i ;  as,  happy,  happily,  happiness.  But  when  j 
is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  very  rarely  changed  in  the  addi' 
tional  syllable  :  as  coy,  coyly  ;  boy,  boyish^  boyhood  ;  annoy, 
annoyed^  annoyance  ;  joy,  joyless, joyful.  Sec 

See  the  Key,  Pare  1.  Chap.  i.  Rule  4. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  a  sound  mind,  uninfluenced 
hy  fancy  fill  humours. 
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Common  calamities,  and  common  bleflBings,  fall  heavyly 
upon  the  envious. 

The  comelynesB  of  youth  are  modesty  and  frankness ;  of 
age,  condescension  and  dignity. 

When  we  act  against  conscience,  we  become  the  destroiers 
of  our  own  peac^. 

We  may  be  plaiful,  and  yet  innocent ;  grave,  and  yet  cor- 
rupt It  is  only  from  general  conduct,  that  our  true  charac- 
ter can  be  portraied. 

RULE  V. 

MotiOSf/llabieSf  and  words  accented  on  the  last  sifUable^  end' 
ing  with  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowely  double 
that  consonant^  when  they  take  another  syllable  beginning  with  a 
vowel :  as  wit^  witty  ;  thin,  thinnish  ;  to  abety  an  abettor  ;  to 
begin^  a  beginner. 

But  if  a  diphthong  precedes^  or  the  accent  it  on  the  precede 
^^  syllable^  the  consonant  remains  single :  as,  to  toil,  toiling  ; 
to  offer^  an  offering  ;  maid,  maiden,  Src* 

See  the  Key,  Part  a.  Chap.  i.  Rule  5. 

When  we  bring  the  lawmaker  into  contempt,  we  have  in 
effect  annuled  his  taws. 

By  defering  our  repentance,  we  accumulate  our  sorrows. 

The  pupils  of  a  certain  ancient  philosopher,  were  not, 
during  their  first  years  of  study,  permited  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions. 

We  all  have  many  faillings  and  lapses  to  lament  and  reco- 
ver. 

There  is  no  affliction  with  which  we  are  visitted,  that  may 
not  be  improved  to  our  advantage. 

The  Christian  Lawgiver  has  prohibitted  many  things 
which  the  heathen  philosophers  allowed. 

RULE  VL 

Words  ending  with  any  double  letter  but  1,  and  taking  ness, 
less,  ly,  or  ful,  after  them,  preserve  the  letter  double:  atf 
harmlessnesSf  carelessness,  carelessly,  stiffly,  successful,  diS' 
tressful.  See.  But  those  words  which  end  with  double  1,  asid 
take  ness,  less,  ly,  or  ful,  after  them,generally  omit  one  I :  as 
fulness,  skiUess,futty,  skilful,  ire. 
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See  the  Key,Put  ».  Chap.  i.  Rule  6. 

Restlesness  of  mind  disqualifies  us,  both  for  the  enjoymeo^ 
of  peace,  and  the  performance  of  our  duty. 

The  arrows  of  calumny  fall  harmiesly  at  the  feet  of  virtue. 

The  road  to  the  blisful  regions,  is  as  open  to  the  peasant 
as  to  the  king. 

A  chiliness,  or  shivering  of  the  body,  generally  precedes  a 
fever 

To  recommend  virtue  to  othersi  our  lights  must  shine 
brightly,  not  dulUy. 

The  silent  stranger  stood  amaz'd  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  willfal  poverty. 

RULE  VII. 

Ness,  less,  ly,  and  ful,  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e,  do 
not  cut  it  off:  as^  paleness^  gtdleness^  closely^  peaceful ;  except 
in  a  few  words :  05,  duli/j  truly  ^  awful. 

See  the  Key,  Pare  %,  Chap.  i.  Rule.  7. 

The  warmth  of  disputation,  destroys  that  sedatneis  of 
mind  which  is  necessary  to  discover  truth* 

All  these  with  ceasless  praise  his  works  behold, 
Both  day  and  night. 

In  all  our  reasonings,  our  mind  should  be  sincerly  employ- 
ed in  the  pursuit  of  truth* 

Rude  behaviour,  and  indecent  languag:e,  are  peculiarly 
disgracful  to  youth  of  education. 

The  true  worship  of  God  is  an  important  and  aweful  ser- 
vice. 

Wisdom  alone  is  tniely  fair :  folly  only  appears  so. 

RULE  VIIL 

Ment,  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e,  generalfy  pre* 
serves  the  e  from  elision :  as^  abatement^  chastisement^  indte- 
ment  J  Src.  The  words  judgment  ^  abbridgment^  acknowledge 
mentf  are  deviationsfrom  the  rule. 

Like  other  terminations  it  changes  y  into  t,  when  preceded  by 
n  consonant :  aSj  accompany ^  accompaniment :  merry ^  merriment. 
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See  the  Key,  Part  ft.  Chap.  i.  Rule  8. 

The  study  of  the  EDgiish  language  is  making  daily  ad*' 
vancment. 
A  judicious  arrangment  of  studies  facilitates  improvment. 

To  shun  allurments  is  not  hard, 

To  minds  resoiv'd,  forewarn'd,  and  well  prepar'd, 

RULE  IX. 

Able  and  ible  when  incorporated  into  words  ending  with 
silent  e,  almost  always  cut  it  off :  as,  blame,  blamable;  cure, 
curable  ;  sense,  sensible,  Src.  but  if  c  or  g  soft  comes  be/ore  e 
in  the  original  word,  the  e  is  then  preserved  in  words  compounded 
with  able  :  as,  change j  changeable  ;  peace,  peaceable,  ^c. 

See  the  Key,  Part  2.  Chap.  i.  Rale  9. 

Every  person  and  thing  connected  with  self,  is  apt  to  ap- 
pear good  and  desireable  in  our  eyes. 

Errors  and  misconduct  are  more  excuseable  in  ignorant, 
than  in  well-inEtructed  persons. 

The  divine  laws  are  not  reverseible  by  those  of  mea 

Gratitude  is  a  forceible  and  active  principle  in  good  and 
generous  minds. 

Our  natural  and  involuntary  defects  of  body,  are  not  charg- 
able  upon  us. 

We  are  made  to  be  servicable  to  others,  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves. 

RULE  X. 

When  ing  or  ish  is  added  to  words  ertding  with  silent  e,  the 
eis  almost  universally  omitted:  as,  place^  placing;  lodge, 
lodging  ^  sloDC,  slavish  ;  prude,  prudish. 

See  the  Key,  Part  1,  Chap.  x.  Rnk  10. 

An  obliging  and  humble  disposition,  is  totally  unconnect- 
ed with  a  servile  and  cringeing  humour. 

By  solaceing  the  sorrows  of  others,  the  heart  is  improved, 
at  the  same  time  that  our  duty  is  performed. 

Labour  and  expense  are  lost  upon  a  droncish  spirit. 

The  inadvertences  of  youth  may  be  excused,  butknaveisb 
•tricks  should  meet  with  severe  reproof, 
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RULE  XI. 


# 


Compounded  words  are  generally  spelled  in  the  same  ^natmer^ 
as  the  simple  words  of  which  they  are  formed :  as  glasshouse^ 
skylight^  thereby^  hereafter.  Many  words  ending  with  double 
1,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule :  as^  already ^  welfare^  nilfuly fulfil : 
and  also  the  words,  wherever,  Christmas,  ianwias,  Sec. 

See  the  Key,  Part  2.  Chap.  i.  Rule  xi. 

The  pasover  was  a  celebrated  feast  among  the  Jews. 

A  virtuous  woman  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  houshold. 

These  people  salute  oue  another,  by  touching  the  top  of 
their  forheads. 

That  whichis  sometimes  expedient,  is  not  all  ways  so. 

We  may  be  hurtfull  to  others,  by  our  example,  as  well  as 
by  personal  injuries. 

In  candid  minds,  truth  finds  an  entrance,  and  a  wellcome 
too. 

Our  passtimes  should  be  innocent ;  and  they  should  not 
occur  too  frequently. 


CHAPTER  II. 

€OHTAINlNG  INSTANCES  OF    FALSE    ORTHOGRAPHY,    PROMISCU- 
OUSLY DISPOSED. 

See  the  Key,  Part  2.  Chap.  %,  Rule  i. 

As  the  learners  must  be  supposed  to  be  tolerably  versed  in 
the  spelling  of  words  in  very  familiar  use,  the  Compiler  has  ge- 
nerally selected,  for  the  following  exercises,  such  words  as  are 
less  obviously  erroneous,  and  in  the  use  of  which  young  per- 
sons are  more  likely  to  commit  mistakes.  Though  the  instan- 
ces which  he  gives  of  these  deviations  are  not  very  numerous, 
yet,  it  is  presumed,  they  are  exhibited  with  sufficient  variety,  to 
show  the  uecesity  of  care  and  attention  in  combining  letters 
and  syllables ;  and  to  excite  the  ingenious  student  to  investigate 
the  principles  and  rules  of  our  Orthography,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
tinguish the  exceptions  and  variations  which  every  where  at- 
tend them. 

In  rectifying  these  exercises,  the  Compiler  has  been  govern- 
ed by  doctor  Johnson's  Dictionary,  as  the  standard  of  propri* 
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ety.  This  work  is^  indisputably,  the  best  authority  for  the  Or- 
thography of  the  English  language ;  though  the  author,  in 
some  instances,  has  made  decisions,  which  are  not  generally 
approved,  and  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account. 

SECTION  I. 

See  the  Key,  part  a.  Chap.  %.  Sectkm  I4 

Neglect  no  oppurtunity  of  doing  good* 
No  man  can  stedily  build  upon  accidents* 

How  shall  we  keep,  what  sleeping  or  awake, 
A  weaker  may  surprise,  a  strooger  take  ? 

Neither  time  nor  misfortunes  should  eraze  the  remember- 
ance  of  a  friend. 

Moderation  should  preside,  both  in  tbekitchin  and  the  parlor. 

Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  Divine  hand,  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil  ? 

In  many  designs,  we  may  succede  and  be  miserable. 

We  should  have  sence  and  virtue  enough  to  receed  from  our 
demands,  when  they  appear  to  be  unresonable. 

All  our  comforts  procede  from  the  Father  of  Goodness. 

The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  a  universal  de- 
genaracy  of  manners,  and  a  contempt  of  religion. 

His  father  omited  nothing  in  his  education,  that  might  render 
him  virtuous  and  uscfull. 

The  daw  in  the  fable  was  dressed  in  pilferred  ornaments. 

A  favor  confered  with  delicacy,  doubles  the  obligation. 

They  tempted  their  Creator^  and  limitted  the  Holy  One  of 
Izrael. 

The  precepts  of  a  good  education  have  often  recured  in 
the  time  of  need. 

We  are  frequently  benefitted  by  what  we  have  dreaded. 

It  is  no  great  virtue  to  live  loveingly  with  good  natured 
and  meek  persons. 

The  Christian  religion  gives  a  more  lovly  character  of  €k>d^ 
than  any  religion  ever  did. 

Without  sinisterous  views,  they  are  dexterous  managers  of 
their  own  interest. 

Any  thing  commited  to  the  trust  and  care  of  anotheri  is  a 
deposit. 

Here  finnish'd  be,  and  all  that  he  Imd  made, 
Yiea'd  and  beheld !  All  was  intirely  goocK 

Vol.  II.  IS 
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It  deserveB  our  best  skit  to  enquire  into  those  rules,  bjr 
which  we  may  ^ide  our  judgement 

Food,  clotbeiDg,  and  habitations,  are  the  rewards  of  in- 
dustry. 

irwelie  no  restraint  upon  our  lusts,  no  controul  upon  our 
appetites  and  passions,  they  will  hurry  us  into  guilt  and  misery. 

An  independant  is  one  who,  in  religious  affairs,  holds  that 
every  congregation  is  a  complete  Church. 

Receive  his  coaneil,  and  securely  more : 
Entrust  thy  fortune  to  tbe  Power  above. 

Fonowing  life  In  eretares  we  dkect, 
We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect. 

The  acknowledgement  of  our  tran^ressions  must  precede 
the  forgivness  of  them. 
Judicious  abridgements  often  aid  theitudys  of  youth. 

Examine  bow  thy  humor  is  enelin'd, 
And  which  the  ruleing  passion  of  thy  mind. 

-He  ftiulters  at  the  question 


His  fears,  his  words,  his  looks,  declare  him  guilty. 

Calicoe  is  a  thto  cloth  made  of  cotton  ;  sometimes  stained 
with  lively  colors. 

To  promote  iniquity  in  others,  is  nearly  the  same  as  being 
tlie  acters  of  it  oursel  vs. 

The  glasier's  business  was  unknown  to  the  antients. 

The  antecedant,  in  grammer,  is  the  noun  or  pronoun  to 
which  the  relative  refers. 

SCCTION  2. 

See  the  Key,  Part  2.  Chap.  2.  Section  a. 

Be  not  afiraid  of  the  wicked  :  they  are  under  the  controul 
of  Providence.    Consciousness  of  guilt  may  justly  afright  us. 

Convey  to  others  no  inteligence  which  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  avow. 

Many  are  weighed  in  the  ballaoce,  and  found  wanting. 

Haw  many  disapointments  have,  in  their  consequences^ 
saved  a  man  from  ruin  f 

A  well-poised  mind  makes  a  chearful  countenance. 
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A  certain  housliolder  planted  a  vinyard,  but  the  men  !m- 
]>loyed  in  it  made  uns;ratefuli  returna. 

Let  us  show  diliigence  in  every  laudible  undertaking. 

Cinanion  is  tlie  fragrant  bark  of  a  low  tree  in  the  iland  of 
Ceylon. 

A  ram  will  but  with  his  head,  though  he  be  brought  up 
tame,  and  never  saw  the  action. 

We  percieve  a  piece  of  silver  in  a  bason,  when  water  is 
poured  on  it,  though  we  could  not  discover  it  before* 

Virtue  imbalms  the  memory  of  the  good. 

The  king  of  Great  Brittain  is  a  limitted  monarch  ;  and  the 
Brittish  nation  a  free  people. 

The  physician  may  dispence  the  medicin,  but  Providence 
alone  can  bless  it. 

In  many  persuits,  we  imbark  with  pleasure,  and  land  sor- 
rowfully. 

Rocks,  mountains,  and  caverns,  are  of  indispetisible  use, 
both  to  the  earth  and  to  man. 

The  hive  of  a  city,  or  kingdom,  is  in  the  best  condition, 
when  their  is  the  least  noize  or  buz  in  it. 

The  roughnesses  found  on  our  enterance  into  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  learning,  grow  smoother  as  we  adrance. 

That  which  was  once  the  most  beautifull  spot  of  Italy, 
coverred  with  pallaces,  imbellished  by  princes,  and  cellebra- 
ted  by  poets,  has  now  nothing  to  show  but  ruins* 

Baterring  rams  were  antiently  used  to  beat  down  the  walls 
of  a  city. 

Jocky  signiGes  a  man  who  rides  horses  in  a  race ;  or  who 
deals  in  horses. 

The  harmlesness  of  many  animals,  and  the  injoyment 
which  they  have  of  life,  should  plead  for  tham  against  cruel 
useage. 

We  may  be  very  buzy  to  no  usefull  purpoie. 

We  cannot  plead  in  abatment  of  our  guilt,  that  we  are  ig* 
norent  of  our  duty. 

Genuine  charaty,  how  liberal  soever  it  may  be,  will  never 
impoverish  ourselves.  If  we  sew  spareingly,  we  shall  reap 
acordingly. 

However  disagreable,  we  must  resolutly  perform  our  duty. 

A  fit  of  sickness  is  often  a  kind  chastisment  and  disciplin,  to 
moderate  our  affection  for  the  things  of  this  life. 

It  is  a  happyness  to  young  persons,  when  they  are  preser- 
ved from  the  snares  of  the  world,  as  in  a  garden  inclosed. 

Health  and  peace,  the  most  valueable  posessions,  are  ob- 
tained at  small  expence. 

Incence  signifies  perfumes  exhailed  by  fire,  and  made  use  of 
}n  relijpious  cerempnies. 
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True  bappyness  is  an  ennemy  to  pomp  and  noize. 
^    Few  reflexions  are  more  distresing,  than  tliose  which  we 
make  on  our  own  ingratitude. 

There  is  an  inseperabie  connection  between  piety  and 
virtue. 

Many  actions  have  a  fair  complection,  which  have  not 
sprung  from  virtue. 

Which  way  soever  we  turn  ourselvs,  we  are  incountered 
with  sensable  demonstrations  of  a  Deity. 

If  we  forsake  the  ways  of  virtue,  we  cannot  alledge  any 
colorof  jgnorance^or  want  of  instruction* 

SjecTioir  3. 

See  the  Kir,  Part  a.  Chap.  a.  Section  3. 

Thebe  are  more  cultivaters  of  the  earth,  than  of  their  own 
hearts. 

Man  is  incompassed  with  dangers  innumerable. 

War  is  attended  with  distresful  and  dessolating  eflfects-  It 
is  confcsedly  the  scorge  of  our  angry  passions. 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof. 

The  harvest  truely  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 

The  greater  our  incitments  to  evil,  the  greater  will  be  our 
victory  and  reward. 

We  should  not  incourage  persons  to  do  what  they  believe 
to  be  wrong. 

Virtue  is  placed  between  two  extreams,  which  are  both 
equally  blameabie. 

We  diould  continually  have  the  gaol  in  our  view,  which 
would  direct  us  in  the  race. 

The  goals  were  forced  open,  and  the  prisoners  set  free. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  charitable  doners,  when  our 
gifts  proceed  from  selfish  motives. 

Straight  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  the  way»  that  lead  to  life 
eternal. 

Integrity  leads  us  strait  forward,  disdaining  ail  doubleingt 
and  crooked  paths. 

Licenciousness  and  crimes  pave  the  way  to  ruin. 

Words  are  the  countres  of  wise  men,  but  the  money  of 
fools. 

Recompence  to  no  man  evil  for  evil. 

He  was  an  excellent  person  ;  a  mirrour  of  antient  fiiith  in 
early  youth. 

Meekness  controuls  our  angry  passions ;  candor,  our  se^ 
vere  judgements. 
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He  is  not  only  a  descendent  from  pious  anceiter^  but  an 
inberiter  too  of  their  virtues. 

A  dispensatory  is  the  place  where  medicines  are  dispensed ; 
a  dispensary  is  a  book  in  which  the  composition  of  them  is 
described. 

Faithfullness  and  judgment  are  peculiarly  requisit  in  tes- 
tamentory  executors. 

To  be  faithfull  among  the  faithlessi  argues  great  strength 
of  principal* 

Mountains  appear  to  be  like  so  many  wens  or  unatural 
protuberancies  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  some  places  the  sea  incroaches  upon  the  land ;  in  others, 
the  land  upon  the  sea. 

Philosophers  agreed  in  despizii^  riches,  as  the  incumber- 
ances  of  life. 

Wars  are  regulated  robberries  apd  pyracies. 

Fishes  encreaae  more  than  beasts  or  birds,  as  appears  from 
their  numrous  spaun.  ' 

The  piramids  of  Egypt  have  stood  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years. 

Precepts  have  small  influence,  when  not  inforced  by^ 
example. 

How  has  kind  Heav'n  adoni'd  the  happy  land, 
And  seattePd  blesainffs  with  a  wastlol  hand ! 


A  friend  exaggarates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  enflames 
his  crimes. 

A  witty  and  humourous  vein  has  often  produced  ennemies. 

Neither  pleasure  nor  buziness  should  ingross  our  time  and 
affections  ;  proper  seasons  should  be  alotted  for  retirment. 

It  is  laudable  to  enquire  before  we  determin. 

Many  have  been  visitted  with  afflictions,  who  have  not 
profitted  by  them. 

We  may  be  succesful,  and  yet  disappointed. 


Segtiov  4 

See  die  Kit  Part  a.  Chap  a.  Scctioo  4. 

Thb  experience  of  want  inhances  the  value  of  plenty. 

To  maintain  opinions  stifly,  is  no  evidence  of  their  truth,  or 
of  our  moderation. 

Horehound  has  been  (iunous  for  its  medecinal  qualities ;  but 
ft  is  now  little  used. 
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The  wicked  are  often  ensnared  in  the  trap  which  they  lie 
for  others. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  diseases  are  curcable:  they  are  ail 
binder  the  guidence  of  Heaven. 

Instructors  should  not  only  be  skilful!  in  those  sciences 
which  they  teach ;  but  have  skil  in  the  nietbod  of  leai^bing, 
and  patience  in  the  practise. 

Science  strengtheps  and  inlarges  the  minds  of  men. 

A  steady  mind  may  receive  council ;  but  there  is  no  hold 
on  a  changable  humour.  » 

We  may  enure  ourselvs  by  custom,  to  bear  the  extremities 
of  whether  without  injury. 

Excessive  merryraent  is  the  pareijt  of  greif. 

Air  is  sensable  to  the  touch  by  its  motion,  and  by  its  resist- 
ence  to  bodies  moved  in  it. 

A  polite  address  is  sometimes  the  cloke  of  malice. 

To  practice  virtue  is  the  sure  way  to  love  it. 

Many  things  are  plausabie  in  theory,  which  fail  In  practise. 

Learning  and  knowl^e  must  be  attained  by  slow  degrees  : 
and  are  the  reward  only  of  dilligence  and  patience. 

We  should  study  to4ive  peacably  with  all  men. 

A  soul  that  can  securly  death  defy, 
And  count  it  natore's  priviledge  to^iie. 

W'hatever  promotes  the  interest  of  the  soul,  is  also  con- 
dusive  to  our  present  felicity. 

Ixt  not  the  sterness  of  virtue  afright  us  ;  she  wili  soon 
become  aimable. 

The  Bpntious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  etheriel  sky, 
And  spangled  heav'ns,  a  sbineing  frame, 
Their  great  originel  proclame. 

Passion  is  the  drunkeness  of  the  mind :  it  supercedes  th<i 
workings  of  reason. 

If  we  are  sincere,  we  may  be  aspured  of  an  advocate  to  in- 
tersede  for  us. 

We  ought  not  to  consider  the  encrease  of  another's  reputa- 
tion, as  a  dimunition  of  our  own. 

The  reumatism  is  a  painful  distemper,  supposed  to  procede 
from  acrid  humours. 

The  beautiful  and  accomplished,  are  too  apt  to  study  behai- 
vour  rather  than  virtue. 

1  he  peazant's  cabbin  contains  as  much  content  a3  th^  sove> 
rein's  pall:dce* 
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True  valor  protects  the  tieeble^  and  huitibles  the  Oppressor. 
^    David,  the  son  of  Jess<.',  was  a  wise  and  valient  man. 

Prophecies  and  miracles  proclamed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
savior  of  the  world. 

Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  a  savory  mess  of  potage. 

A  regular  and  virteous  education,  is  an  inesteemable  bles- 
sing. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  : 

Act  well  your  part ;  therei  all  the  honor  lies.  ^ 

The  rigor  of  monkish  disciplin  often  conceals  great  depravi- 
ty of  heart. 

We  should  recollect,  that  however  favorable  we  may  he  to 
ourselves,  we  are  rigourousiy  examined  by  others. 

Section  5* 

Seethe  Kit,  Part  2.  Chap.  2.  Section  j. 

Virtue  can  render  youth,  as  well  as  old  age,  honorable. 

Rumor  of^en  tells  false  tales. 

Weak  minds  are  rufled  by  tiiffling  things. 

The  cabage-tree  is  very  common  in  the  Caribbee  ilands, 
where  it  grows  to  a  prodigious  hefghth. 

Visit  the  ^ick,  feed  the  hungry,  cloath  the  naked. 

His  smiles  and  tears  are  too  artifitial  to  be  relied  on. 

The  most  cssensial  virtues  of  a  Christian,  are  love  to  God, 
and  benevolence  to  man.  ^ 

We  should  be  chearful  without  levity. 

A  calender  signifies  a  register  of  the  year ;  and  a  calendar, 
a  press  in  which  clothiers  smooth  their  cloth. 

Integrity  and  hope  are  the  sure  paliatives  of  sorrow. 

Camomile  is  an  odouriferous  plant,  and  possesses  considera- 
ble medicinel  virtues. 

The  gaity  of  youth  should  be  tempered  by  the  precepts  of 
ago. 

Certainty,  even  on  distresful  occasions,  is  souUimes  more 
eligible  than  suspence. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  antient  alter  stands, 
Above  the  reach  of  saeritigious  hauda. 

The  most  acceptable  sacrifise^  is  that  of  a  contrite  and  hum- 
ble heart. 

We  are  accountable  for  whatever  we  patronize  in  others. 

It  marks  a  savage  «1is;>i)sit ion,  to  tortur  animeris,  to  make 
them  smart  and  agonise,  for  our  diversion. 
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The  edge  of  cloatb^  were  it  is  closed  by  compltcating  the 
threads,  is  called  the  selvidge. 

Soiishong  tea  and  Turky  coffee  were  his  favorite  beve- 
ridge  ;  chocolade  he  seldom  drank. 

The  guilty  mind  cannot  avoid  many  melancholiy  apprdien- 
sions. 

If  we  injure  others,  we  must  expect  retaJliation. 

Let  every  man  be  fully  perswaded  in  his  own  mind. 

Peace  and  honor  are  the  sheeves  of  virtue's  harvest. 

The  black  earth,  every  where  obvious  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  ground,  we  call  mold. 

The  Roman  pontif  claims  to  be  the  supream  head  of  the 
church  on  earth. 

High  seasoned  food  viciates  the  pallate,  and  occamons  a 
disrelish  for  plain  fare. 

The  conscious  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

Alexander  the  conquerer  of  the  world,  was  in  fact,  a 
robber  and  a  murderer. 

The  Divine  Being  is  ndt  only  the  Greater,  but  the  Ruler 
and  Preserver  of  the  world. 

Honoft  endeavors,  if  preserved  in,  will  finally  be  succesful. 

He  who  dies  for  religion,  is  a  martyr ;  be  who  su^rs  for 
it,  is  a  confessour. 

In  the  paroxism  of  passion,  we  sometimes  give  occasion 
for  a  life  of  repentence. 

The  mist  which  invelopes  many  studies,  is  dissipated  when 
we  approach  them. 

The  voice  is  sometimes  obstructed  by  a  hoarsness,  or  by 
viscuous  phlegm. 

The  desart  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  fruit  and  sweetmeats  seton  table  after  the  meat,  are 
called  the  desert. 

We  traversed  the  flowry  fields,  till  the  falling  dews  admon^ 
ished  us  to  return. 


Section  6. 

See  the  Key,  Part  2.  Chap.  2.  Section  6, 

There  is  frequently  a  worm  at  the  root  of  our  most 
florishing  condition. 

The  stalk  of  ivey  is  tough,  and  not  fragil. 

The  roof  ia  vaulted,  and  distills  fresh  water  from  every  part 
of  it. 
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Our  imperfections  are  diflcemable  by  others,  when  we 
think  they  are  concealed. 

They  think  they  shall  be  beared  for  there  much  speak* 
ing. 

True  criticizm  is  not  a  captious,  but  a  liberal  art. 

Integrity  is  our  best  defense  against  the  evils  of  life. 

No  circumstance  can  licence  evil,  or  dispence  with  the 
rules  of  virtue. 

We  may  be  cyphers  in  the  world's  estimation,  whilst  we 
are  advancing  our  own  and  others'  value. 

The  path  of  vertue  is  the  path  of  peace. 

A  diphthong  is  the  coilition  of  two  vowels  to  form  one 
sound. 

However  forceable  our  temptations,  they  may  be  resisted. 

I  acknowlege  my  transgression ;  and  my  sin  is  ever  beforq 
me. 

The  col  ledge  of  cardinals  are  the  electers  of  the  pope* 

He  had  no  colorable  excuse  to  palliate  his  conduct. 

Thy  humourous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly. 
Lie  all  neglected,  all  forgot 

If  we  are  so  conceited  as  obstinatly  to  reject  all  advice,  we 
must  expect  a  direliction  of  friends. 

Cronology  is  the  science  of  computeing  and  adjusting  the 
periods  of  time. 

In  groves  we  live,  and  lay  on  mossy  beds. 

By  chrystal  streams,  that  murmer  through  flie  meads. 

It  is  a  secret  cowardise  which  induces  us  to  complement 
the  vices  of  our  superiors,  to  applaud  the  libertin,  and  laugh 
with  the  prophane. 

The  lark  each  morning  wak'd  me  with  her  spritely  lay. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  species  of  the  lilly. 

We  owe  it  to  our  visitors  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to  enter* 
lain  them  with  useful  and  sensable  conversation. 

Sponsers  are  those  who  become  sureties  for  the  children's 
education  in  the  christian  faith. 

The  warrier's  fame  is  often  purchased  by  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands. 

Hope  ej^hilerates  the  mind,  and  is  the  grand  elixer,  under 
nil  the  evils  of  life. 

The  incence  of  gratitude,  whilst  it  expresses  our  duty,  and 
honors  our  benefacter,  perfumes  and  regails  ourselves* 
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PART  III. 

EXERCISES  IN  SYNTAX. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CORTAlVlHe   mSTAIICBB   OF  FAL8R  BYHTAXy  DIBFOBBD  UKDSm 

THE   FARTIGVLAR  BULBS. 


RULE  L 

A  verb  must  agree  with  its  naminatioe  case^  Ib  number  aud 

person:  as   ^^Ikarn;^    *^  Thou  art  imprwed  f^  ^ThebirdM 

•     >» 
sing. 

See  Vol  L  p.  143.  and  Che  Ke^,  Pirt  3.  Chapu  i.  Rile  f. 

DisAPPoiiiTMBifTs  rinks  tbe  heart  of  maD ;  but  the  reneif- 
al  of  hope  give  consolation. 

The  smiles  that  encourage  sererity  of  jndgment,  Udes  xus^ 
lice  and  insincerity. 

He  dare  not  act  contrary  to  his  instructions. 

Fifty  pounds  of  wheat  contains  forty  pounds  of  flour. 

The  mechanism  of  clocks  and  watcbesi  were  totally  un- 
known a  few  centuries  ago. 

The  number  of  iidiabitants  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  dp 
not  exceed  sixteen  millions. 

Nothing  but  vdn  and  foolish  pursuits  delight  some  per- 
sons. 

A  yariety  of  pleasing  objects  charm  the  eye. 

So  much  both  of  ability  and  merit  are  seldom  fbund. 

In  the  conduct  of  Ptanenio,  a  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly 
were  very  conq>icuous. 

He  is  an  author  of  more  credit  than  Plutarcb,  or  any  other 
that  write  lives  too  hastily. 

The  inquisitive  and  curious  is  generally  talkative. 

Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  reoondle  tbe  paitiii. 
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I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  there  was  more  equirocators  than 
one. 

The  sincere  is  always  esteemed. 

Has  the  goods  been  sold  to  advantage?  and  did  thou  em- 
brace the  proper  season  1 

There  is  many  occasions  in  life,  in  which  silence  and  sim* 
plicity  is  true  wisdom. 

The  generous  never  recounts  minutely  the  actions  they 
have  done ;  nor  the  prudent,  those  they  will  do. 

He  need  not  proceed  in  such  haste* 

The  business  that  related  to  ecclesiastical  meetings,  mat^ 
tersi  and  persons,  were  to  be  ordered  according  to  the  king's 
direction. 

In  him  were  happily  blended  true  dignity  with  softness  of 
manners. 

The 'Support  of  so  many  of  bis  relations,  were  a  heavy  tax 
upon  his  industry  ;  but  thou  knows  he  paid  it  cheerfully* 

What  avails  the  best  sentiments,  if  persons  do  not  live  suit- 
ably to  them  ?  I 

Reconciliation  was  offered,  on  conditions  as  moderate  v 
was  consistent  with  a  permanent  union. 

Not  one  of  them  whom  thou  sees  clothed  in  purple,  are 
completely  happy. 

And  the  fame  of  this  person,  and  of  his  wonderful  actions^ 
were  diffused  throughout  the  country. 

The  variety  of  the  productions  of  genius,  like  that  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  are  without  limit* 

In  vaio  our  flocks  and  fields  increase  our  store, 
When  our  abundance  make  us  wish  for  more. 

Thou  should  love  thy  neighbour  as  sincerely  as  thou  loves 
thyself* 

Has  thou  no  better  reason  for  censuring  thy  friend  and 
eompanion  ? 

Thou  who  art  the  Author  and  Bestower  of  life,  can  doubt- 
less, restore  it  also :  but  whether  thou  will  please  to  restore  it, 
or  not,  that  thou  onfy  knows* 

O  thou  my  voice  inspire^ 

Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire. 

Accept  these  grateful  tears:  for  thee  they  flow ; 
For  thee  that  ever  felt  another's  wo. 

Just  to  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere ; 

Who  knew  no  vrlali  but  what  the  worid  migjht  hear. 
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The  following  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  obser- 
vations uiuder  ruls  i. 

\J*  To  do  unto  ail  men,  as  we  would  that  they,  in  similar 
circumstances,  should  do  unto  us,  constitute  the  great  princi- 
ple of  virtue. 

From  a  fear  of  the  world's  censure,  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
practice  iif  precepts,  which  the  heart  approves  and  embraces, 
mark  a  feeble  and  imperfect  character* 

The  erroneous  opinions  which  we  form  concerning  happi- 
piness  and  misery,  gives  rise  to  all  the  mistaken  and  dangerous 
passions  that  embroils  our  life. 

To  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  are  required  of 
all  men. 

That  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  purity  of  our  minds  and 
bodies,  to  be  just  and  kind  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  be 
pious  and  faithful  to  Him  that  made  us,^admitDotof  any  doubt 
in  a  rational  and  well-informed  mind. 

To  be  of  a  pure  and  humble  mind,  to  exercise  benevolence 
towards  others,  to  cultivate  piety  towards  God,  is  the  sore 
means  of  becoming  peaceful  and  happy. 

It  is  an  important  truth,  that  religion,  vital  religion,  the 
religion  of  the  heart,  are  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  reai* 
son,  in  waging  war  with  the  passions,  and  promoting  that 
sweet  composure  which  constitute  the  peace  of  God. 

The  possession  of  our  senses  entire,  of  our  limbs  uninjured, 
of  a  sound  understanding,  of  friends  and  companions,  are  often 
overlooked;  though  it  would  be  the  ultimate  wish  of  many, 
who,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  deserves  it  as  much  as  ourselves. 

All  that  make  a  figure  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  the 
employments  of  the  busy,  the  enterprises  of  the  ambitious,  and 
the  exploits  of  the  warlike ;  the  virtues  which  forms  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  crimes  which  occasions  the  misery  of  mankind ; 
originates  in  that  silent  and  secret  recess  of  thought,  which  arc 
hidden  from  every  human  eye. 

2.  If  the  privileges  to  which  he  has  an  undoubted  right,  and 
he  has  long  enjoyed,  should  now  be  wrested  from  him,  would 
be  flagrant  injustice. 

These  curiosities  we  have  imported  from  China,  and  are 
similar  to  those  which  were  some  time  ago  brought  from  Afric?^ 

Will  martial  flames  for  ever  fire  thy  mind. 
And  never,  never  be  to  Heaven  re8i8;Q'd  ? 

*  The  exampfei  anAsr  cpdi  rate  are  rcftdv^jr  mnbarad^  to  make  then  eorve^pond  to^ 
the  re^pectiTC  Mboiiiaite  niki  k  flte  Gnmair. 
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ms  ;"  **  There  w,  iti  inany  tnindsj  neither  knowledge  nor  under- 
'     UantUng** 

See  Yol.  i.  p.  151,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  i.  Rule  3. 

Man's  happiness,  or  misery,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  put 
into  his  own  bands. 

Man  is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock  or  a  watch,  which 
move  merely  as  they  are  moved. 

Despise  no  iufirmity  of  mind  or  body,  nor  any  condition  of 
life :  for  they  are,  perhaps,  to  be  your  own  lot. 

Speaking  impatiently  to  servants,  or  any  thing  that  betrays 
unkmdness  oriil-humour,  are  certainly  criminal. 

There  are  many  faults  in  spelling,  which  neither  analogy 
nor  pronunciation  justify. 

When  sickness,  infirmity,  or  reverse  of  fortune,  affect  us^ 
the  sincerity  of  friendship  is  proved. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  the  uttering,  or  the 
hearing  of  certain  words,  that  constitute  the  worship  of  the 
Almighty. 

A  tart  reply,  a  proneness  to  rebuke,  or  a  captious  and  con- 
tradictious spirit,  are  capable  of  imbittering  domestic  life,  and 
of  setting  friends  at  variance. 

TkefollofiAng  sentences  exempl\ft/  the  notes  and  observations 

wider  RULE  iii. 

1.  Either  thou  or  I  art  greatly  mistaken,  in  our  judgnient 
on  this  subject. 

I  or  thou  am  the  person  who  must  undertake  the  husine^ 
proposed. 

2.  Both  of  the  scholars,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  was  present 
at  the  transaction. 

Some  parts  of  the  ship  and  cargo  were  recovered ;  but 
neither  the  sailors  nor  the  captain,  was  saved. 

Whether  one  person  or  more  was  concerned  in  the  busi^ 
ness,  does  not  yet  appear. 

The  cares  of  this  life,  or  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  haa 
choked  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  many  a  promising  mind. 

RULE  IV. 

J  noun  qfmultitude^  or  signifying  many^  may  have  a  verb  or 
pronoun  agreeing  fAxh  it,  either  of  the  singular  or  plural  frntyn 
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ber  ;  yet  not  tvilhout  regard  to  the  import  of  the  word,  as  con^ 

v^i^  unity  or  pturaiity  of  idea  :  as^  **  The  meeting  was  large  ;** 
The  partiafnent  is  dissolved  ;^^  **  The  nation  is  powerful  f* 
My  people  do  not  consider :  they  have  not  knonm  me  ;"   *^  The 

multitude  eagerly  pursue  pleasure  as  their  chief  good  ^*  *«  The 

council  were  divided  in  their  sentiments.** 

See  Vol  L  p.  152,  and  the  Key,  P^  j.  Chap.  x.  Rile  4. 

The  people  rejoices  in  that  which  should  give  it  sorrow. 

The  flock,  add  not  the  fleecy  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  ob- 
jects of  the  shepherd's  care. 

The  court  have  jast  ended,  after  having  sat  tjirough  the  trial 
of  a  very  long  cause. 

The  crowd  were  so  great,  that  the  judges  with  difficulty 
raade  their  way  through  them. 

The  corporation  of  York  consist  of  a  mayor,  aidennen,  and 
a  common  council* 

The  British  parliament  am  composed  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons. 

When  the  nation  complain,  the  rulers  should  listen  to  their 
voice 

In  the  days  of  youth,  th^  multitude  eagerly  pursues  pleasure 
as  its  chief  good* 

The  church  have  no  power  to  inflict  corporal  punidunent 

The  fleet  were  seen  sailing  up  the  cbannel. 

The  regiment  consist  ot  d  tbousabd  men. 

The  meeting  have  established  several  salutary  regulations. 

The  council  was  not  unanimous,  and  it  separated  without 
coming  to  any  determination. 

The  fleet  is  alLarrived  and  mopred  in  safety. 

This  people  draweth  near  to  me  with  their  mouth,  and  ho» 
noureth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 

The  committee  was  divided,  in  ijls  sentiments,  and  it  has  re- 
ferred the  business  to  the  general  jneeting. 

The  committee  were  very  full  when  (bis  point  was  decided ; 
and  their  judgment  has  not  been  called  in  question. 

Why  do  this  generation  wish  for  greater  evidence,  when 
so  much  is  already  given  ? 

The  remnant  of  the  people  were  persecuted  with  great  se- 
verity. 

Never  were  any  people  so  much  infatuated  as  (be  Jewish 
nation. 

The  shoal  of  herrings  were  of  an  immense  extent. 

No  society  are  chargeable  with  tlie  disapproved  misconduct 
of  particular  inembers. 

Vol.  II.  G 
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RULE  V. 


Pronouns  must  always  agree  with  their  antecedents^  and  the 
nouns  for  which  they  standj  in  gender  and  number :  as^  "  This  is 
the  friend  whom  I  love  ;'* "  That  is  the  vice  which  I  hate  ;'*  **  The 
king  and  the  queen  had  put  on  their  robes  /'  "  The  moon  appear s^ 
and  she  shines,  but  the  light  is  not  her  onm,^ 

The  relative  is  of  the  same  person  as  the  antecedent,  and  the 
verb  agrees  with  it  accordingly :  as, "  Thou  who  lovest  wisdom ;" 
•*  I  who  speak  from  experience*^* 

See  Vol.  i.  p.  154,  and  the  Key,  Part.  3.  Chap.  i.  Rule  S' 

The  exercise  of  reason  appears  as  little  iD  these  sportsmen, 
as  in  the  beasts  whom  they  sometimes  hunt,  and  by  whom  they 
are  sometimes  hunted.  ^ 

They  which  seek  wisdom  will  certainly  find  her. 

The  male  amongst  birds  seems  to  discover  no  beauty,  but 
in  the  colour  of  its  species. 

Take  handfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let  Moses  sprinkle 
it  towards  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  Fbaroah  ^  and  it  shall  be- 
come small  dust. 

Aebecca  took  goodly  raiment,  which  were  with  her  in  the 
house,  and  put  them  upon  Jacob. 

The  wheel  killed  another  man,  which  is  the  sixth  which 
have  lost  their  lives,  by  this  means. 

The  fair  sex,  whose  task  is  not  to  mingle  in  the  labours  of 
public  life,  has  its  own  part  assigned  it  to  act. 

The  Hercules  man  of  war  foundered  at  sea  ;  she  overset, 
and  lost  most  of  her  meiv 

The  mind  of  man  cannot  be  long  without  some  food  to 
nourish  the  activity  of  his  thoughts. 

'    What  is  the  reason  that  our  language  is  less  refined  than 
those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France  ? 

I  do  not  thinK  any  one  should  incur  censure  for  being  ten- 
der of  their  reputation. 

Thou  who  has  been  a  witness  of  the  fact,  can  give  an  ac- 
count of  it. 

In  religious  concerns,  or  what  is  conceived  to  be  such, 
every  man  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  decision  of  the  Great 
judge- 
Something  like  what  have  been  here  premised,  are  the  con- 
jectures  ot  Dryden. 
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Thou  great  Fint  Cause,  least  understood ! 

Who  all  my  sense  confin'd 
To  know  but  this,  that  thou  art  good. 

And  that  myself  am  blind ; 
Yet  gave  me  m  this  dark  estate,  &lc. 

What  art  thou,  speak,  that,  on  designs  unknown, 
While  others  sleep,  thus  range  the  camp  alone? 


The  following  examples  are  adaj^ed  to  the  notes  and  observations 

under  Rulb  v. 


1 .  Whoever  entertains  such  an  opinion,  he  judges  erro- 
neously. 

The  cares  of  this  world  they  often  choke  the  growth  of 
virtue.  ^ 

Disappointments  and  aflSictions,  however  disagreeable,  they 
often  improve  us, 

2.  Moses  was  the  meekest  man  whom  we  read  of  in  the 
Old  Testament, 

Humility  is  one  of  the  most  am|able  virtues  which  we  can 
possess. 

They  are  the  same  persons  who  assisted  us  yesterday. 

The  men  and  things  which  he  has  studied  have  not  improved 
his  morals. 

3.  Howsoever  beautiful  they  appear,  tbey  have  no  real 
merit. 

In  whatsoever  light  we  view  him,  his  conduct  will  bear  in- 
spection. 

On  whichsoever  side  they  are  contemplated,  they  appear 
to  advantage. 

However  much  he  might  despise  the  maxims  of  the  king's 
administration,  he  kept  a  total  sUenceon  that  subject. 


4.  Which  of  them  two  persons  has  most  distinguished  him- 
self ? 

None  more  impatiently  suflfer  injuries,  than  those  that  are 
most  forward  in  doing  them. 

6.  He  would  not  be  persuaded  but  what  I  was  greatly  in 
fault. 

These  commendations  of  his  children,  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  somewhat  an  injudicious  nouuiQer. 
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6.  He  instructed  and  fed  tlie  croivdi  who    surrounded 

him. 

Sidney  wad  one  of  the  wisest  and  roost  active  governors^ 
which  Ireland  have  enjoyed  for  several  years. 

He  was  the  ablest  minister  %vhich  Jaroes  ever  possessed. 

The  court,  who  gives  currency  to  manners,^  ought  to  b^  ex- 
emplary. 

I  am  happy  in  the  friend  which  I  have  long  proved* 

f .  The  child  whom  we  have  just  seen,  is  wholesomlyTed, 
and  not  injured  by  bandages  or  clothing. 
He  is  like  a  beasl  of  prey,  who  destroys  without  pity. 

8.  Having  once  disgusted  him,  he  could  never  regain  the^ 
favour  of  Nero,  who  was  indeed  another  name  for  cruelty. 

Flattery,  whose  nature  is  to  deceive  and  betray,  should  be 
avoided  as  the  poisonous  adder. 
Who  of  thooe  men  came  to  his  assistance  ? 

9.  The  king  dismissed  his  minister  without  any  inquiry ; 
who  had  never  liefore  committed  so  unjust  an  action. 

There  are  millions  of  people  in  the  empire  of  China,  whose 
support  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  rice, 

10.  It  is  remarkable  his  continual  endeavours  to  serve  u^ 
notwithstanding  our  ingratitude. 

It  is  indisputably  true  bis  assertion,  though  it  is  a  paradox. 

11.  Ah!  unhappy  thee,  who  art  deaf  to  the  calls  of  duty, 
und  of  honour. 

Oh !  happy  we,  surrounded  with  so  many  blessings, 

RULE  VI. 

The  relative  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  nhm  no  nr^mi- 
native  case  comes  between  it  and  the  verb :  as^  "  Thd  maater 
who  taught  us  f*  "  The  trees  which  are  planted J^ 

When  a  nominative  comes  between  the  relative  and  the  verb^ 
the  relative  is  governed  by  some  word  in  its  own  member  of  the 
sentence :  as,  *'  He  who  preserves  me,  to  whom  I  owe  my  being, 
whose  lam,  and  whom  I serve^  is  etemalJ*^ 

See  Vol.  X.  p.  159,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  x.  Rale  6. 

We  are  dependent  on  each  others  assistance !  whom  is 
there  that  can  subsist  by  UmseVtl 
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If  be  will  not  bear  his  best  friend,  whom  shall  be  sent  to 
admonish  him  ? 

They  who  much  is  given  to,  will  have  much  to  answer 
for. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they,  whom  in  early  lire,  har6 
been  dark  and  deceitful,  should  afterwards  become  fair  and 
ingenuous. 

They  who  have  laboured  to  make  us  wise  and  good,  are 
the  persons  whom  we  ought  to  love  and  respect,  and  who  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  to. 

The  persons,  who  conscience  and  virtue  support,  may 
smile  at  the  caprices  of  fortune. 

From  the  character  of  those  who  you  associate  with,  your 
own  will  be  estimated. 

That  is  the  student  who  I  gave  the  book  to,  and  whom,  I 
am  persuaded,  deserves  it. 

1.  Of  whom  were  the  articles  bought?  Of  a  mercer ;  he 
who  resides  near  the  mansion  house. 

Was  any  person  besides  the  mercer  present  ?  Yes,  both 
him  and  his  clerk. 

Who  was  the  money  paid  tu?  To  the  mercer  and  his 
clerk. 

Who  counted  it  ?   Both  the  clerk  and  him. 

RULE  VII. 

JFhen  the  relative  is  preceded  by  two  nominatives  of  differ- 
ent persons,  the  relative  and  verb  mat/  agree  in  person  with 
either,  according  to  the  sense;  as,  **  J  am  the  man  who  com* 
tnandt/ou ;"  or,  **  I  am  the  man  who  commands  you  J 


» 


See  Vol.  z.  p.  i6o»  and  the  Key,  Pait^  Cfaap.i.  Rule;. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  am  the  teacher,  who  adopt  that  sen- 
timent, and  maintains  the  propriety  of  such  measures. 

Thou  art  a  friend  that  hast  often  relieved  me,  and  that  has 
not  deserted  me  now  in  the  time  of  peculiar  need. 

I  am  the  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  discipline,  and 
who  recommend  it  to  others ;  but  I  am  not  a  person  who  pro- 
motes useless  severity,  or  who  object  to  mild  and  generous 
treatment. 

I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  pupil,  who  possesses  bright  |)art$, 
but  who  hast  cultivated  them  but  little. 

Thou  art  he  who  breathest  on  the  earth  with  the  breath  of 
spring,  and  who  covereth  it  lyith  yerduce  and  be^.wv.'j  • 
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1  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  teacheth  thee  to  profit,  and 
who  lead  thee  by  the  way  thou  shouldst  go. 

Thou  art  the  Lord  who  did  choose  Abraham,  and  brought- 
est  hiQi  forth  out  of  Ur  oi  the  Chaldees. 

.        RULE  VIIL 

« 

Every  adjective^  and  every  adjective  pronoun^  belangttotk 
substantive ;  expressed  or  understood:  as,  ^^  Me  is  a  gpood  oi 
fcell  as  a  wise  man ;"  *'  Few  are  happy ;"  that  is  •^-persons;*' 
♦*  This  is  a  pleasant  walk  ;"  that  w,  "  this  walk  is,"  &c. 

Adjective  pronoum  must  agree^  in  number^  with  their  substaih 
tiveSf  as  "  This  book,  these  books;  that  sort^  those  sorts; 
another  road^  other  roads  J* 

Sac  VoL  I.  p.  x6x,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Ckap,  x.  Role  8. 

These  kind  of  indulgences  soften  and  injure  the  mind. 

Instead  of  improving  yourselves,  you  -^have  been  playing 
this  two  hours. 

Those  sort  of  favours  did  real  injury,  under  the  appear- 
ance'of  kindness. 

The  chasm  made  by  the  earthquake  was  twenty  foot  broad, 
and  one  hundred  fathom  in  depth. 

How  many  a  sorrow  should  we  avoid,  if  we  were  not  in* 
dustrious  to  make  them ! 

He'saw  one  or  more  persons  enter  the  garden. 

The  examples  which  follow^  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  obser^  ' 

vations  mder  rul6  viii. 

1.  ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

1  •  Charles  was  extravagant^  and  by  this  mean  became  poor 
and  despicable. 

It  was  by  that  ungenerous  mean  that  he  obtained  his  end. 

Industry  is  the  mean  of  obtaining  competency. 

Though  a  promising  measure,  it  is  a  mean  which  I  cannot 
adopt. 

This  person  embraced  every  opportunity  to  display  his  ta- 
lents ;  and  by  these  means  rendered  himself  ridiculous. 

Joseph  was  industrious,  frugal,  and  discreet ;  and  by  tbii 
means  obtained  property  and  reputation. 
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2.  Religion  raises  men  above  themselves ;  irreligion  sinks 
them  beneath  the  brutes :  that,  binds  them  down  to  a  poor 
pitiable  speck  of  perishable  earth ;  this,  opens  for  them  a 
prospect  to  the  skies. 

More  rain  falls  in  the  first  two  summer  months,  than  in  the 
first  two  winter  ones :  but  it  makes  a  much  greater  show  upon 
the  earth,  in  those  than  in  these;  because  there  is  a  much 
slower  evaporation. 

Kex  and  Tyrannus  are  of  very  different  characters.  The 
one  rules  his  people  by  laws  to  which  they  consent ;  the 
other,  by  his  absolute  will  and  power :  this  is  called  freedom, 
that,  tyranny. 

3.  Each  of  them,  in  their  turn,  receive  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

My  counsel  to  each  of  you  is,  that  you  should  make  it  your 
endeavour  to  come  to  a  friendly  agreement. 

By  discussing  what  relates  to  each  particular,  in  their  order, 
we  shall  better  understand  the  subject* 

Every  person,  whatever  be  their  station,  are  bound  by  the 
duties  of  morality  and  religion. 

Every  leaf,  every  twig,  every  drop  of  water,  teem  with  life. 

Every  man's  heart  and  temper  is  productive  of  much  inward 
joy  or  bitterness. 

Whatever  he  undertakes,  either  his  pride  or  his  folly  dis- 
gust us. 

Every  man  and  every  woman  were  numbered. 

Neither  of  those  men  seem  to  have  any  idea,  that  their  opi- 
nions may  be  ill-founded. 

When  benignity  and  gentleness  reign  within,  we  are  always 
east  in  hazard  from  without :  every  person,  and  every  occur- 
rence, are  beheld  in  the  most  favourable  light. 

On  either  side  of  the  river  was  there  the  tree  of  life* 


IL  ADJECTIVES. 

4.  She  reads  proper,  writes  very  neat,  and  composes  accu 
rate. 

He  was  extreme  prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now  hear  ex- 
hausted. 

They  generally  succeeded ;  for  they  lived  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  prudence. 

We  may  reason  very  clear,  and  exceeding  strong,  without 
knowing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  syllogism. 

He  had  many  virtues,  and  was  exceeding  be\ov^dL« 
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The  amputation  was  exceeding  well  performed,  and  save^ 
the  patient's  life.  • 

He  came  agreeable  to  his  promise,  and  conducted  bimeelf 
suitable  to  the  occasion. 

He  speaks  very  fluent,  reads  excellent,  but  does  not  think 
very  coherent. 

He  behaved  himself  submissive,  and  ivas  exceeding  carefql 
not  to  give  oflence- 

They  rejected  the  advice,  and  conducted  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly indiscreetly. 

He  is  a  person  of  great  abilities  and  exceeding  upright : 
and  is  like  to  be  a  very  useful  member  of  the  community. 

The  conspiracy  was  the  easier  discovered,  from  its  beir^ 
known  to  many. 

Not  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject,  he  could  affirm 
no  stronger  than  he  did. 

He  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject,  thatfevr  could 
speak  nobler  upon  it. 

We  may  credit  his  tesSmony,  for  be  says  express,  that  be 
saw  the  transaction. 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach^s  sake,  and  thine  often  in* 
firmities. 

From  these  favourable  beginnings,  we  may  hope  for  a  00011 
and  prosperous  issue. 

He  addressed  several  exhortations  to  them  suitably  to  their 
circumstances.* 

Conformably  to  their  vehemence  of  thought,  was  their  ve- 
hemence of  gesture* 

We  should  implant  in  he  minds  of  youtb,  such  seeds  and 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue,  as  are  likely  to  take  sooneit 
and  deepest  root 

Such  an  amiable  disposition  will  secure  universal  regard. 

Such  distinguished  virtues  seldom  occur. 

5.  'Tis  more  easier  to  build  two  chimneys  than  to  maintain 
one. 

The  tongue  is  like  a  race-horse ;  which  runs  the  faster  the 
lesser  weight  it  carries. 

The  pleasures  of  the  understanding  are  more  preferable 
than  those  of  imagination,  or  of  sense. 

The  nightingale  sings :  hers  is  the  most  sweetest  voice  io 
the  grove. 

The  Most  Highest  hath  created  us  for  his  glory,  and  our 
own  happiness. 
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The  Supreme  beii^  is  the  most  wise$t|  and  most  poweMtal- 
lest,  and  the  most  best  of  beings. 

« 

6.  Virtue  confers  the  supremest  dignity  on  man :  and  should 
be  his  chiefest  desire. 

His  assertion  was  more  true  than  that  of  his  opponent «  nay,, 
the  words  of  the  latter  were  roost  untrue. 

His  work  is  perfect ;  his  brother's  more  perfect;  and  bis 
father's  the  most  perfect  of  all. 

He  gave  the  fullest  and  the  most  sincere  proof  of  the  truest 
friendship. 

7.  A  talent  of  this  kind  would,  perhaps,  prove  the  likeliest 
of  any  other  to  succeed. 

He  is  the  strongest  of  the  two,  but  not  the  wisest. 
He  spoke  with  so  much  propriety,  that  I  understood  him 
the  best  of  all  the  others,  who  spoke  on  the  subject. 
Eve  was  the  fairest  of  all  her  daughters^ 

8.  He  spoke  in  a  distinct  enough  manner  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  assembly. 

Thomas  is  equipped  with  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  new 
pair  of  gloves ;  he  is  the  servant  of  an  old  rich  man. 

The  two  first  in  the  row  are  cherry-rtrees,  the  two  othiers 
are  pear-trees. 

RULE  IX. 

The  article  a  or  an  agrees  with  nouns  in  the  singular  nrnnf 
ber  onfyy  indimduaUy  or  collectively :  aSy "  A  Ckristian^  an  in- 
Jidelf  a  score^  a  thousand.^^ 


The  definite ar^ick  the  ma^  agree  nith  nouns  in  the  singular 
or  the  piiaral  number :  aSf  *'  The  garden^  the  houses^  the  starsS^ 


9> 


The  articles  are  often  properly  omitted :  when  used^  ihey 
should  be  justly  applied^  according  to  their  distinct  nature :  as, 
**  'Gold  is  corrupting;  The  sea  is  green  ;  A  lion  is  bald.** 

See  VoL  i.  p.  170,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  i.  A«le  9. 

The  fire,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  water,  are  four  elementu^ 
of  the  philosophers* 
Reason  was  given  to  a  man  to  control  bis  passkp^ 

Vol.  II.  '  H 
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We  bare  witbin  ds  an  intelligent  principle^  diiAinet  froni 
Ixxiy  and  from  matter. 

A  man  is  tbe  noblest  work  of  creation. 

Wisest  and  best  men  sometimes  commit  errors. 

Bew&re  of  drunlienness :  it  impairs  understanding  $  wastet 
an  estate ;  destroys  a  reputation ;  consumes  tbe  body ;  and 
renders  tbe  man  of  tlie  brightest  parts  tbe  common  jest  of  tbe 
meanest  clown. 

He  is  a  mucb  better  writer  than  a  reader. 

The  king  lias  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a  dulce. 

There  are  some  evils  of  life,  which  equally  affect  prince 
and  peop.e* 

We  must  act  our  part  with  a  constancy,  though  reward  of 
our  constancy  be  distant. 

Wt?  are  placed  here  under  a  trial  of  our  virtue* 

The  virtues  like  bis  are  not  easily  acquired.  Such  quali- 
ties honour  tbe  nature  of  a  mas* 

Purity  has  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  but  extendi  its  influence 
over  so  much  of  outward  conduct,  as  to  form  tbe  great  and 
material  part  of  a  character. 

The  profligate  man  is  seldom  or  never  found  to  be  die 
good  husband,  tbe  good  father,  or  the  lieneficent  neigfabour. 

True  cliarity  is  not  the  meteor,  which  occasionally  glares; 
but  the  luminary,  which  in  its  orderly  aad  regular  course, 
dispenses  benignant  influence. 


ThefoUomng  sentences  exemplify  the  notes  and  observations 

under  bulb  ix. 

T.  He  has  been  much  censured  for  conducting  hunself  with 
a  little  attention  to  his  businessb 

So  bold  a  breach  of  order,  called  for  little  severity  in  pu- 
nhhlng  the  offender. 

His  error  was  accompanied  with  so  little  contrition  and 
candid  acknowledgment,  that  he  found  a  few  persons  to  inter- 
cede for  him.r 

There  were  so  many  mitigating  circumstances  attending 
his  misconduct,  particularly  that  of  his  open  confession,  that 
be  found  few  friends  wlu>  were  disposed  to  interest  themselves 
in  hfs  favour. 

As  his  misfortunes  were  the  fruit  of  his  own  obstinacy,  a 
few  persons  pitied  him.^ 

2.  The  fear  of  shame,  and  desire  of  approbation,  prevent 
many  bad  actions. 
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Id  this  bosineis  be  wai  influeiioed  by  t  juit  and  generoui 
principle* 

He  was  fired  with  desire  of  doii^  fomething,  though  he 
knew  not  yet,  with  distioctnea,  either  end  or  metDB. 

3.  At  wont,  I  could  but  incur  a  gentle  reprimand. 

At  liest,  hii  gift  was  a  poor  oSbring,  wiieo  we  consider  his 

estate. 

RULE  X. 

One  stAitaniioe^twcms  another,  iign^fying  a  different  thinft, 
in  the  fossessive  or  genitive  case :  as,  **  My  /aiher^s  haute  r 
^•Mar^s  happiness  r^'  Virtue* s  rewaard.^ 

See  VoL  t*  p.  173,  tnd  dw  K«y«  Pan  3.  Chtp.  i.  Rok  la 

My  ancestors  virtue  is  not  mine* 

His  brothers  offence  will  not  condemn  liim* 

I  will  not  destroy  t!ie  city  for  ten  sake. 

Nevertheless,  Asa  his  lieart  was  perfect  witb  the  Lord* 

A  mothers  tenderness  and  a  fathers  care,  are  natures  gift's 
for  mans  advantage. 

A  mans  mannei^s  frequently  influence  Us  fortune. 

Wisdoms  precept's  form  the  good  mans  interest  and  happt- 
nesSf 


They  slew  Varus,  he  that  was  mentioned  beforew 

They  slew  Varus,  who  waf  him  that  I  mentioned  before 

ThefoUowing  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  obsero/ch 

lions  under  bulb  x. 

It  was  the  men's,  women's,  and  cUldren's  lot,  to  suflbr 
great  calamitieSt 

Peter's,  John's,  and  Andrew's  occupation,  was  that  of  fish- 
ermen. 

This  measure  gained  the  king,  as  well  as  the  people's  ap- 
probation. 

Not  only  the  counsel's  and  attorney's,  but  the  judge's 
opinion  also,  favoured  his  cause* 

2.  And  he  cast  himselfdown  at  Jesus  feet« 
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1  have  compassiou  on  the  multilude,  because  they  contimis 
with  me  now  three  days. 

lo  the  treasury  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  in  this  cil)S  is 
preserved. with  the  greatest  veneration,  for  upwards  of  sir 
hundred  years,  a  dish  which  they  pretend  to  be  made  of 
emerald. 

The  court  of  Rome  gladly  laid  hold  on  all  the  opportuni- 
ties, which  the  imprudence,  weakness,  or  necessities  of  prin- 
ces, aflford  it,  to  extend  ils  authority. 

Fierce  as  he  mov'd  his  silrer  shafts  resound. 

They  maintained  that  scripture  conclusion,  that  all  mafl^ 
)Ani  rise  from  one  head. 

John  will  earn  his  wages,  when  his  service  is  completed. 

Ye  will  not  come  unto  me,  that  ye  might  have  life. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  he  cannot  justify  his  conduct. 

I  have  been  at  liondon  a  year,  and  seen  the  king  last  suiih 
roer. 

After  we  visited  London,  we  returned,  content  and  thank* 
ful,  to  our  retired  and  peaceful  habitation. 

The/ollondng  excanplcs  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  observe 

tions  under  rule  xiii. 

1.  I  purpose  to  go  to  liOndon  in  a  few  months,  and  after  I 

shall  finish  my  business  there,  to  proceed  to  America. 

These  prosecutions  of  William  seem  to  be  the  most  iniqui- 
tous measures  pursued  by  the  court,  during  the  time  that  the 

use  of  parliaments  was  suspended. 

From  the  little  conversation  I  had  with  him,  he  appeared 

to  have  been  a  man  of  letters. 

I  always  intended  to  have  rewarded  my  son  according  to 

his  merit. 
It  would,  on  reflection,  have  given  me  great  satisfaction^ 

to  releive  him  from  that  diiltressed  situation. 

It  required  so  much  care,  that  I  thought  1  should  have  lost 

it  before  I  reached  home. 

We  have  done  no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  have  done- 
He  would  have  assisted  one  of  his  friends,  if  he  couM  do 

it  without  injuring  the  other ;  but  as  that  could  not  have  been 

done,  he  avoided  all  interferences. 
Must  it  not  be  expected,  that  he  would  have  defended  an 

authority,  which  had  been  so  long  exercised  without  con- 

troversy  ? 


ittMi*.  SYNTAlt;  «£ 

Tbeie  enemies  of  ChrMtianity  were  confouiidedy  whilfll 
th^y  were  ej^pecting  to  bave  found  an  opportunity  to  have 
betrayed  its  author. 

His  sea  sickness  was  so  c^reat,  that  I  often  feared  he  would 
have  died  before  our  arrival. 

If  these  persons  had  intended  to  deceive,  they  would  have 
taken  care  to  have  avoided,  what  would  eipose  them  to  the 
objections  of  their  opponents. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  received  his  approbation  of  my 
labours ;  for  which  I  cordially  thanked  him. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  still  greater  pleasure,  to  recejve 
bis  approbation  at  an  earlier  period :  but  to  receive  it  all, 
reflected  credit  upon  me. 

To  be  censured  by  him,  would  soon  have  proved  an  insu- 
perable discouragement. 

Him  portion'd  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest, 
The  young  Who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

The  doctor,  in  his  lecture,  said,  that  fever  always  produced 
Ihirstk 

RULE  XIV. 

« 

Participles  have  the  same  governmetd  as  the  verbs  from 
which  they  are  derived:  aSf  "  Iain  weary  with  hearing  him;** 
*•  She  is  instructing  us  ;"  **  The  tutor  is  admonishing  Charles.[^ 

• 

See  VoL  i.  p.  19a,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Ctup.  x.  Rule.  14. 

Esteeming  theirselves  wise,  they  became  (bols. 

Suspecting  not  only  ye,  but  they  also,  I  was  studious  to 
avoid  all  intercourse. 

I  could  not  avoid  considering,  in  some  degree,  tbey  as  eoeg^ 
mies  to  me ;  and  he  as  a  suspicious  friend. 

From  having  exposed  hisself  too  freely  in  different  cli- 
mates, he  entirely  lost  his  health. 

The  examples  which  follow^  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  obser^ 

vations  under  bulb  ziv» 

1.  By  observuig  of  truth,  yon  will  command  esteem,  as 
Well  as  secure  peace. 

He  prepared  them  for  this  event,  by  the  sending  to  tbem 
proper  information. 

Vol.  IL  I  ' 


M  EXERCISES.  Rmie  U. 

A  person  may  be  greit  or  rich  by  chance ;  bot  caDnot  be 
wise  or  good  without  the  taking  paint  tor  it. 

Nothing  could  have  made  her  so  unhappy,  as  the  marrying 
a  inan  who  possessed  such  principles. 

The  changing  times  and  seasons,  the  removing  and  settii^ 
up  kings,  belong  to  Providence  alone. 

The  middle  station  of  life  seems  to  be  the  most  advanta- 
geously situated  for  gaining  of  wisdom.  Poverty  turns  our 
thoughts  too  much  upon  the  supplying  our  wants ;  and  riches 
upon  tlie  enjoying  our  superfluities. 

Pliny,  speaking  of  Cato  the  Censor's  disapproving  tlie  Gre- 
cian orators,  expressed  himself  thus. 

Propriety  of  pronunciation  is  the  giving  to  every  word  that 
sound,  which  tlie  most  polite  usage  of  the  language  appropri- 
ates to  it. 

The  not  attending  to  this  rule,  is  the  cause  of  a  very  com- 
mon error. 

This  was  in  fact  a  converting  the  deposite  to  bis  own  use. 

2.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  their  spoilii^  their  faces,  or 
of  their  gaining  converts. 

For  his  avoiding  that  precipice,  he  is  indebted  to  his  friend's 

care. 

It  was  from  our  misunderstanding  the  directions,  that  we 
lost  our  way. 

In  tracing  of  his  history,  we  discover  little  that  is  worthy 
of  imitation. 

By  reading  of  hooks  written  by  the  best  authors,  his  mind 
became  highly  improved. 

3.  By  too  eager  pursuit,  he  run  a  great  risk  of  being  disap- 
pointed. 

He  had  not  long  enjoyed  repose,  before  he  begun  to  be 
weary  of  having  nothing  to  du. 

He  was  greatly  heated,  and  drunk  with  avidity. 

Though  his  conduct  was,  in  some  respects,  exceptionable, 
yet  he  dared  not  commit  so  great  an  offence,  as  that  which 
was  proposed  to  him. 

A  second  delage  Iearnin|:  thus  o'er-run : 

And  the  monks  5ni9h*d  what  the  Gotfad  began. 

If  some  events  had  not  fell  out  very  unexpectedly,  I 
should  have  been  present. 

He  would  Iiave  went  with  us,  had  he  been  invited. 

He  returned  the  goods  which  he  had  stole,  and  made  all 
the  reparation  in  his  power. 
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They  have  chose  the  part  of  honour  and  virtue. 

His  vices  have  weakened  his  mind,  and  broke  bis  health. 

He  bad  mistook  his  true  interest,  and  found  himself  for* 
took  by  his  former  adherents* 

The  bread  that  has  been  eat  is  soon  forgot^ 

Nb  contentions  have  arose  amongst  them  since  their  recon- 
ciliation. 
.  The  cloth  had  no  seam,  but  was  wove  throughout. 

The  French  language  is  spoke  in  every  state  in  Europe. 

His  resolution  was  too  strong  to  be  shook  by  slight  opposi* 
tion. 

He  was  not  qouch  restrained  afterwards,  having  took  impro- 
per liberties  at  first. 

He  has  not  yet  wore  oiT  the  rough  manners,  which  ho 
brought  with  him. 

YoM  who  have  forsook  your  friends,  are  entitled  to  no  con- 
fidence. 

They  who  have  bore  a  part  in  the  labour,  shall  share  the 
rewards. 

When  the  rules  have  been  wantonly  broke,  there  can  be 
no  plea  for  favour. 

He  writes  as  the  best  authors  would  have  wrote,  had  they 
writ  on  the  same  subject. 

He  heapt  up  great  riches,  but  past  his  time  miserably. 

He  talkt  and  stampt  with  such  vehemence,  that  he  was 
suspected  to  be  insane. 

RULE  XV. 

AdoerbSy  though  they  have  no  government  of  case^  tense^  ire. 
require  an  appropriate  situation  in  the  sentence^  viz.  for  the 
most  party  be/ore  adjectives^  after  verbs  active  or  neuter^  and 
frequently  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verbs :  aSf  "  He  made 
a  very  sensible  discourse :  he  spoke  unaffectedly  and  forcibly^ 
and  was  attentively  heard  by  the  whole  assembfyJ** 

See  Vol  I.  p.  196,  and  the  Kcj,  Put.  3.  Chap.  x.  Role  15. 

He  was  pleasing  not  often,  because  he  was  vain.- 
William  nobly  acted,  though  he  was  unsocceisful. 
We  may  happily  live,  though  our  possessions  are  sqiialK 
From  whence  we  may  date  likewise  the  period  of  this  ^ent. 
It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculous  therefore  to  reimm- 

strate. 
He  offered  an  apology,  which  being  not  admitted,  be  be% 

c^me  subipissive^ 


y 
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These  things  should  be  never  separated. 

Unless  be  have  more  goveminent  of  bimseir,  be  will  be 
always  discontented. 

Never  sovereign  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  people. 

He  was  determined  to  invite  t>ack  the  king,  and  to  call  tOr 
l^ber  lis  friends. 

So  well  educated  a  boy  gives  great  hopes  to.  his  friends. 

Not  only  be  found  her  employed,  but  pleased  and  tranqnll 
also.  ^ 

We  always  should  prefer  our  duty  to  our  pleasure. 

It  is  impossible  contiuually  to  he  at  work. 

The  heavenly  bodies  are  in  motion  perpetually. 

Having  not  known,  or  having  not  considered,  the  measures 
proposed,  he  failed  of  success. 

My  opinion  was  given  on  rather  a  cursory  perusal  of  the 
book. 

It  is  too  common  with  mankind,  to  be  engrossed,  and  over- 
come totally^  by  present  events. 

When  thie  Romans  were  pressed  with  a  foreign  enemy,  the 
women  contributed  all  their  rings  and  jewels  voluntarily,  to 
assist  the  government* 


The/oUondng  sentences  exempK/i/  the  notes  and  observatiam 

under  rule  xv. 

1.  They  could  not  persuade  him,  though  they  were  never 
so  eloquent 

If  some  persons'  opportunities  were  never  so  favourably 
they  would  be  too  indolent  to  improve  them. 

2.  He  drew  up  a  petition,  where  he  too  freely  represented 
his  own  merits. 

His  follies  had  reduced  him  to  a  situation  where  he  had 
much  to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope. 
It  is  reported  thai  the  prince  will  come  here  to-morrow. 
George  is  active ;  he  walked  there  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Where  are  you  all  going  in  such  haste  ? 
Whither  have  they  been  since  they  left  the  city  ? 

3.  Charles  left  the  seminary  top  early,  since  when  he  has 
made  very  little  improvement. 

Nothing  is  better  worth  the  while  of  young  persons,  than 
th^  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 


fkde  16.  SYNTAX.  M 


RULE  XVI. 

Two  negatives^  in  English^  destroy  one  another ^  or  ate  equi^ 
vahmt  to  an  affirmative :  as^  **  Nor  did  they  not  perceive  him  ;" 
thai  is^  **  fhey  did  perceive  Aim."  '*  His  language,  though  in* 
elegant,  is  not  wtgrammatical ;"  that  is,  *^  It  is  grammaticaU 
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See  Vol.  I.  p.  198,  and  the  Key,  Pan  3.  Chap.  i.  Ruie  16. 

Neither  riches  nor  honours,  nor  no  sacb  perishing  goods, 
can  satisfy  the  desires  of  an  immortal  spirit. 

Be  honest,  nor  take  no  shape  nor  semblance  of  disguise. 

We  need  not,  nor  do  not,  confine  his  operations  to  narrow 
limits. 

1  am  resolved  not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  neither  at 
present,  nor  at  any  other  time. 

There  cannot  be  nothing  more  insignificant  than  vanity. 

Nothing  never  affected  her  so  much  as  this  misconduct  of 
her  ciuid. 

D  )  not  interrupt  me  yourselves,  nor  let  no  one  disturb  my 
retirement. 

These  people  do  not  judge  wisely,  nor  take  no  proper  mea- 
f  ures  to  effect  their  purpose. 

The  measure  is  so  exceptionable,  that  we  cannot  by  na 
means  permit  it. 

1  have  received  no  information  on  the  subject,  neither  from 
him  nor  from  his  friend. 

Precept  nor  discipline  is  not  so  forcible  as  example. 

The  king  nor  the  queen  was  not  at  all  deceived  in  the  busi- 
Be^. 

RULE  XVII. 


Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case  ;  as,  *<  /  have  heard 
a  good  character  of  her  ji*^  *♦  From  him  that  is  needy ^  turn  not 
away ;"  <*  A  word  to  the  wise  is  si/^ient  for  them  ;^*  •*  We  may 
be  good  and  happy  without  riches.^^ 

*  • 

See  VoL  x.  p.  199,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  x.  Rule  17. 

We  are  all  accountable  creatures,  each  for  hlsself. 

They  willingly,  and  of  theirselves^  endeavoured  to  make 
up  the  difference. 

He  laid  the  suspicion  upon  somebody,  I  know  pot  who,  in 
the  company.  ' 
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and  practiced  ;"  **  If  thou  sincerely  desire^  and  earnestly  pur- 
sue virtue^  she  willassuredl^  be  fotfitd  by  thee^  and  prove  a  rich 
reward  ;'*  **  The  master  taught  her  and  me  to  write  ,•**  '•  He 
and  she  were  school'/ellows.** 

See  Vol  I.  p.  ao4,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  i.  Ruk  xS. 

Professing  regardi  and  to  act  differently,  discover  a  base 
mind. 

Did  he  not  tell  me  bis  fault,  and  entreated  me  to  forgive 
him. 

My  brother  and  him  are  tolerable  grammarians. 

If  be  understand  the  subject,  and  attends  to  it  industriously^ 
he  can  scarcely  fail  of  success. 

You  and  us  enjoy  many  privileges. 

If  a  roan  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  is  gone 
astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  goeth  into 
the  mountains,  and  seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray  f 

She  and  him  are  very  unhappily  connected. 

To  be  moderate  in  our  views,  and  proceeding  temperately 
in  the  pursuit  of  them,  is  the  best  way  to  insure  success. 

Between  him  and  i  there  are  some  disparity  of  years  ;  but 
none  between  him  and  she. 

By  forming  themselves  on  fantastic  models,  and  r^uly  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  the  reigning  follies,  the  young  begin 
with  being  ridiculous,  and  end  with  being  vicious  and  im- 
moral. 


The/allowing  sentences  exemplify  the  notes  and  observations 

tmc/^RULEXVIlI. 


1.  We  have  met  with  many  disappointments ;  and,  if  life 
continue,  shall  probably  meet  with  many  more. 

Rank  may  confer  influence,  but  will  not  necessarily  pro* 
duce  virtue. 

He  does  not  want  courage,  but  is  defective  in  sensibility. 

These  people  have  indeed  acquired  great  riches,  but  do 
not  command  esteem. 

Our  season  of  improvement  is  short ;  and,  whether  used  or 
not,  will  soon  pass  away. 

He  might  have  been  happy,  and  is  now  fully  convinced  of 
it. 

Learning  strengthens  the  mind  ;  and^  if  properly  applied, 
will  improve  our  monAsloo. 


ink  19.  SYNTAX*  78 


RULE  XIX. 

Some  conjunctions  require  the  indicative^  some  the  suftjun^ta^ 
mood  after  them*  It  is  a  general  rule^  that  when  somethihg  con^ 
tiiigent  or  doubtful  is  implied^  the  sui/junclive  ought  to  be  used  : 
aSf  ^^  If  I  were  to  write^  he  would  not  regard  it  ;**  "  He  will  not 
be  pardoned  unless  he  repent. ^^ 

Conjunctions  that  are  of  a  positive  and  absolute  nature ^  re* 
quire  the  indicative  mood.  **  Ai  virtue  advances  so  vice  re* 
cedes  ;"     "  He  is  healthy ^  because  he  is  temperate*^^ 

Sec  Vol  L  p.  t05,  and  the  Key,  P«rt  3.  Chap.  x.  Riilc  19. 

If  he  acquiree  riches,  they  will  corrupt  his  mind,  and  be 
useless  to  others. 

Though  he  urges  me  yet  more  earnestly,  t  shall  not  com- 
ply, unless  he  advances  more  forcible  reasons. 

I  shall  walk  in  the  fields  t(>day,  unless  it  rains. 

As  the  governess  was  present  the  children  behaved  proper- 
s- 
She  disapproved  the  mcasurci  because  it  were  very  impro- 
per* 

Though  he  be  high  he  hath  respect  to  the  lowly. 

Though  he  were  her  friend,  he  did  not  attempt  to  justify 
her  conduct. 

Whether  he  improve  or  not,  I  cannot  determine. 

Though  the  fact  be  extraordinary,  it  certainly  did  happeii* 

Remember  what  thou  wert,  and  be  humble. 

O !  that  his  heart  was  tender,  and  susceptible  of  the  woes 
of  others* 

Shall  ttien  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend, 
Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  f 

The  examples  which  follow  are  suited  to  the  nates  and  ol^ 

servations  under  ruls  ziz* 

1 .  Despise  not  any  condition,  lest  it  happens  to  be  your 
own. 
Let  him  that  is  sanguine,  take  heed  lest  he  miscarries. 
Take  care  that  thou  breakest  not  any  of  the  established 

rules* 
If  he  does  but  intimate  bis  desire,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 

produce  obedience. 
Vol.  ir.  K 
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At  the  time  of  his  return,  if  he  is  but  expert  in  the  buslnessy 
he  will  find  ebiploynieut.' 

If  he  do  but  speak  to  display  his  abilities,  he « is  unirortby 

ofatteiUioD. 

If  be  be  but  in  health,  I  am  content. 

If  he  does  promise,  he  will  certainly  perform. 

Though  he  do  praise  her,  it  is  only  for  her  beauty^ 

If  thou  dost  not  forgive,  perhaps  thou  wilt  not  be  forgiven. 

If  thou  do  sincerely  l)elieve  the  truths  of  religion,  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

2.  His  confused  behaviour  made  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  were  guilty. 

He  is  so  conscious  of  deserving  the  rebuke,  that  he  dare 
not  make  any  reply. 

His  apology  was  so  plausible,  that  many  befriended  faSm, 
and  thought  he  were  innocent. 

3.  If  one  man  prefer^a  life  of  industry,  it  is  because  be  has 
an  idea  of  comfort  in  weakh ;  if  another  prefers  a  life  of  gaiety, 
it  is  from  a  like  idea  cpncerning  pleasure. 

No  oqe  engages  in  (hat  business,  unless  he  aim  at  reputa- 
tion, or  hopes  for  some  singular  advantage. 

Tliough  the  design  be  laudable,  and  is  favourable  to  ojjg 
interest,  it  will  involve  much  anxiety  and  labour. 

4.  Unless  he  learns  faster,  he  will  be  no  scholar. 
Though  he  falls  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down. 
On  condition  that  he  comes  I  will  consent  to  stay. 
However  that  aflair  terminates,  my  conduct  will  be  unim- 
peachable. 

If  virtue  rewards  us  not  so  soon  as  we  desire,  the  payment 
will  be  made  with  interest. 

Till  repentance  composes  his  mind,  he  will  be  a  stranger  to 
peace. 

Whether  he  confesses,  or  not,  the  truth  will  certainly  be 
discovered. 

If  thou  censurest  uncharitably,  thou  wilt  be  entitled  to  no 
favour. 

Though,  at  times,  the  ascent  to  (he  temple  of  virtue,  ap- 
pears steep  and  craggy,  be  not  discouraged.  Persevere  un- 
til thou  gainest  the  summit :  there,  all  is  order,  beauty,  and 
pleasure. 

If  Charlotte  desire  to  gain  esteem  and  love,  ^he  does  not 
employ  the  proper  means.  * 

unless  the  acconntaut  deceive  me,  my  estate  Is  considerably 
improved. 


Bute  19.  SYNTAX.  7b 

Tbbugh  8elf-goverDi|^eDt  prpduce  some  uneaiinetf,  it  is 
light  when  compared  with  the  pain  of  vicious  indulgence. 

Whether  he  think  as  he  speaks,  time  will  discover. 

If  thou  censure  uncharitably,  thou  deservest  no  favour* 

Though  virtue  appear  severe,  she  is  truly  amiable. 

Though  success  be  very  doubtful,  it  ii  proper  that  be  en- 
deavours to  succeed. 

5.  If  thou  have  promised,  be  &ithful  tolby  engagement. 
Though  he  have  proved  his  right  to  submission,  be  is  top 

generous  to  exact  it. 

Unless  he  have  improved,  he  is  unfit  for  the  office. 

6.  If  thou  had  succeeded,  perhaps  thou  wouldat  not  be  the 
happier  for  it. 

Unless  thou  shall  see  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  we  shall 
not  desire  thy  support. 

Though  thou  will  not  acknowledge,  thou  canst  not  deny 
the  fact 

7.  If  thou  gave  liberally,  thou  wilt  receive  a  liberal  reward 
Though  thou  did  injure  him,  he  barbouni  no  resentment. 
It  would  be  well,  if  the  report  was  only  the  misrepresenta- 

tion  of  her  enemies. 

Was  he  ever  so  great  and  opulent,  this  conduct  would  de* 
base  him. 

Was  I  to  enumerate  all  her  virtues,  it  would  look  like  flat- 
tery. 

Though  I  was  perfect,  yet  would  I  not  presume. 

8.  If  thou  may  share  in  his  labours,  be  thankful,  and  do  it 
cheerfullyt 

Unless  thou  can  fairly  support  the  cause,  give  it  up  bo- 
nourablyt 

Though  thou  might  have  forseen  the  danger,  thou  couldst 
not  have  avoided  it. 

If  thou  could  convince  him,  he  would  not  act  accordingly. 

If  thou  would  improve  in  knowledge,  be  diligent. 

Unless  thou  should  make  a  timely  retreat,  the  danger  will 
be  unavoidable. 

I  have  laboured  and  wearied  myself,  that  tbou  may  be  at 
ease. 

He  enlarged  on  those  dangers,  that  thou  should  avoid  them. 

9.  Neither  the  cold  or  the  fervid,  but  characters  uniformly 
warm,  are  formed  for  friendship* 
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There  is  hut  nne^  fault,  and  that  is  me. 

Wliether  be  will  be  learned  or  no,  must  depend  on  bb  ap» 
plication. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  than  who  a  more  courageous  per- 
son never  lived,  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  the  tender 
sensibilities  of  nature. 

Salmasius  (a  more  learned  man  than  him  has  seldom  appear- 
ed) was  not  happy  at  the  close  of  life. 


IIULE  XXI. 


To  avoid  disagreeable  repetitions^  and  to  express  our  ideas 
in  few  fvordsj  an  ellipsis,  or  omission  of  some  words,  is  frequent* 
Iff  admitted.  Instead  of  saying,  '^  He  was  a  learnt  man,  ke  was 
a  nrise  man,  and  he.  was  a  good  man  ;"  we  make  use  qf  the  eiiip* 
sis  J  and  sat/j  ^'  lie  was  a  learned,  wise,  and  good  man. 
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/FA^^te  omission  of  words  would  obscure  the  sentence^  weak* 
in  itsj^Hl^  or  be  attended  with  an  impropriety^  they  must  be 
expressea.  In  the  sentence,  '^  IVe  are  apt  to  love  who  love  tts ,** 
the  word  ihem' should  be  supplied:  "  A  beautiful  field  (wdtrees^^ 
is  not  proper  language.  It  should  be^  "  Beautiful  fields  and 
trees;**  or,  "  A  beautiful  field  and  fine  trees.** 

Stc  Vol.  I.  p.  X17,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap,  i,  Ruleai. 

I  gladly  shunned  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

And  this  is  it  men  mean  by  distributive  justice,  and  is  pro- 
perly termed  equity. 

iiis  honour,  interest,  religion,  vrere  all  embarked  in  this 
dertaking. 

When  so  good  a  man  as  Socrates  fell  a  victim  to  tlie  mad- 
ness of  the  people,  truth,  virtue,  religion,  fell  with  him. 

The  fear  of  death,  nor  hope  of  life,  could  make  him  submit 
to  a  dishonest  action. 

An  elcijant  house  and  furniture  were,  by  this  event,  irreco- 
Terably  lost  to  the  owner. 

The  examples  which  follow  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  observa* 

tions  under  RoLfc:  xxi. 

7.  I'hesc  rules  are  addressed  to  none  but  the  intelh'gent  an4 
thQ  attentive. 
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Tbe  gay  and  the  pleating  are,  soroetioNki,  the  most  insidious, 
and  the  most  dangerous  cpnipanion& 

Old  ^e  will  prove  a  joyless  and  a  dreary  seasor^  if  we  ar- 
rive at  it  with  an  unimproved,  or  with  a  corrupted  mind. 

The  more  I  see  of  bis  conduct^  I  like  him  better. 

It  is  not  only  the  duty,  but  interest  of  young  persons,  to  be 
studious  and  diligent^ 

2.  These  counsels  were  the  dictates  of  virtue,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  true  honour. 

Avarice  and  cunning  may  acquire  an  estate;  but  avarice 
and  cunning  cannot  gain  friends. 

A  taste  for  useful  knowledge,  will  provide  for  us  a  great 
and  noble  entertainment,  when  others  leave  us. 

Without  firmness,  nothing  that  is  great  can  be  undertaken ; 
that  is  difficult  or  hazardous,  can  be  accomplished. 

The  anxious  man  is  the  votary  of  riches ;  the  negligent,  of 
pleasure. 

3.  His  crimed  had  brought  him  into  extreme  damii.  and 
extreme  perplexity. 

He  has  an  affectionate  brother,  and  an  affectionate  sister, 
and  they  live  in  great  harmony. 

We  must  guard  against  too  great  severity,  and  facility  of 
manners. 

We  should  often  recollect  what  the  wisest  men  have  said 
and  written,  concerning  human  happiIle^s  and  vanity. 

That  species  of  commerce  will  produce  great  gain  or  loss^ 
^any  days,  and  even  week?,  pass  away  unimproved. 
TThis  wonderful  action  struck  the  beholders  with  exceeding 
astonishment. 

The  people  of  this  country  possess  a  healthy  climate  and 
soil. 

They  enjoy  also  a  free  constitution  and  laws. 

4.  His  reputation  and  his  estate  were  both  lost  by  gaming. 
This  intelligence  not  only  excited  our  hopef,  but  fears  too. 
His  conduct  is  not  scandalous ;  and  that  is  the  best  can  t>e 

said  of  it. 

This  was  the  person  whom  calumny  had  greatly  abused,  and 
sustained  the  injustice  with  singular  patience. 

He  discovered  some  qualities  in  the  youth,  of  a  disagree- 
able nature,  and  to  him  were  wholly  unaccountable. 

The  captain  had  several  men  died  in  his  ship,  of  the  sciu^'y. 

He  is  not  only  sensible  and  learned,  hut  Is  religions  too. 

The  Chinese  language  contains  an  \mtsv^tii6e  Tvtns^^^  ^t 
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words  ;  and  who  i^jIBd  learn  them  muit  posseM  a  great  me^ 
mory. 

By  presumption  and  by  vanity,  we  provoke  enmity,  tod 
we  incur  contempt. 

In  the  circumstances  I  was  at  that  time,  my  troubles  pres- 
sed heavily  upon  me. 

He  has  destroyed  his  constitutioni  by  the  very  same  errors 
that  so  many  have  been  destroyed. 

5.  He  is  temperate,  he  is  disinterested,  be  is  benevolent; 
he  is  an  ornament  to  his  family,  and  a  pride  to  bis  profession. 

Genuine  virtue  supposes  our  benevolence  to  be  strength- 
ened, and  to  l)e  confirmed  by  principle. 

Perseverance  In  laudable  pursuits,  will  reward  all  oar  toibi 
.and  will  produce  effects  beyond  our  calculation. 

It  is  happy  for  us,  when  we  t^an  calmly  and  deliberately 
look  back  on  the  past,  and  can  quietly  anticipate  the  future. 

The  sacrifices  of  virtue  will  not  only  be  rewarded  hereafter, 
but  rodiMpensed  even  in  this  life. 

AII^|p3  possessed  of  any  office,  resigned  their  former 
commMKn. 

If  young  persons  were  determined  to  conduct  themselves 
by  the  rules  of  virtue,  not  only  would  they  escape  innumer- 
able dangers,  but  command  respect  from  the  licentious  them- 
selves. 

Charles  was  a  man  of  learning,  knowledge,  and  benevo- 
lence ;  and,  what  is  slill  more,  a  true  Christian. 

C.  The  temper  of  him  who  is  always  in  the  bustle  of  t^ 
world,  will  be  often  ruffled,  and  be  often  disturbed.  ^ 

W(*  often  commend  imprudently  as  well  as  censure  impru- 
dently. 

How  a  seed  grows  up  into  a  tree,  and  the  mind  acts  upon 
the  body,  are  mysteries  which  we  cannot  explain.  ^ 

Verily,  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous !  There  is  a  God 
that  judgeth  in  the  earth. 

7.  Changes  are  almost  continually  taking  place,  in  men 
and  in  manners,  in  opinions  and  in  customs,  in  private  fortunes 
and  public  conduct. 

Averse  either  to  contradict  or  blame,  the  loo  complaisant 
man  goes  along  with  the  manners  that  prevail. 

By  this  habitual  indelicacy,  the  virgins  smiled  at  what  they 
blushed  before. 

They  are  now  reconciled  to  what  they  could  not  fonnerly^ 
be  prompted,  by  any  com&dieiasiotAv 
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Censure  if  the  tax  which  a  man  pajfJNtte  public  for  bellig 
eminent.  ^ 

Reflect  on  tbe'itate  of  human  life,  and  the  society  of  men, 
as  mixed  with  good  and  with  evil. 

8.  In  all  stations  and  co^iditions,  the  important  relationt 
take  place,  of  masters  and  servants,  and  husbands  and  wivesf 
and  parents  and  children,  and  brothers  and  friends,  and  citi^    - 
zens  and  siit^ects. 

Destitute  of  principle,  he  regarded  neither  his  family,  nor 
his  friends,  nor  his  reputation. 

Religious  persons  are  often  unjustly  represented  as  persons 
of  romantic  character,  visionary  notions,  unacquainted  with 
the  world,  unflt  to  live  in  it. 

No  rank,  station,  dignity  of  birth,  possessions,  exempt  men 
from  contributing  their  share  to  public  utility. 

9.  Ob,  my  father !  Ob^  my  friend !  how  great  has  been  my 
ingrdtttude !  ^ 

Ob,  piety !  virtue !  how  insensible  have  I  bee$  iip^our 

charms! 
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10.  Tliat  is  a  property  most  men  have,  or  at  least  may  attain* 

Wby  do  ye  that,  which  is  not  lawful  to  do  on  the  sabbath 
days? 

'    The  showbread,  which  is  not  lawful  to  eat,  but  for  the 
priests  only. 

Most,  if  not  all  the  royal  family,  had  quitted  the  place. 

By  these  happy  labours,  they  who  sow  and  reap,  will  re- 
joice together.  - 
♦  ■ 

RULE  XXII. 

All  the  parts  of  a  sentence  should  correspond  to  each  other : 
a  regular  and  dependent  construction^  throughout^  should  be 
carefully  preserved.  The  following  sentence  is  therefore  inaC' 
curate:  *^  He  was  more  beloved ^  but  not  so  much  admired^  as 
Cinthio,*^  It  should  be^  ^  He  was  more  beloved  than  CinthiOf 
but  not  so  much  admired.^^ 

See  Vol  I.  p.  a22,  and  the  Keyi  Part.  3.  dEap.  I.  Rule  %%t 

Several  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  lo  the 
work. 

The  first  proposal  was  essentially  diflf^rent,  and  inferior  lo  ^ 
the  second. 

Vow  11.  L 
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He  is  more  bold  aili|btivei  but  not  so  wise  and  studioui  at 

his  companion.  jM. 

Thou  hearest  the  sound  of  the  wind,  but  flBa  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  wMkhev  it  goeth. 

Neither  has  he,  nor  any  other  persons,  suspected  so  much 
diiteimulation. 

The  court  of  France,  or  England,  was  to  be  the  umpire. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  all  foreign  commodities  were 
plenty  in  England. 

'  There  is  no  talent  so  useful  towards  success  in  business,  or 
which  puts  men  more  out  of  the  reach  of  accidents,  than  that 
quality  generally  possessed  by  persons  of  cool  temper,  and  is, 
in  common  language,  called  discretion. 

The  first  project  was  to  shorten  discourse,  by  cutting  poly* 
syllables  into  one. 

I  shall  do  all  I  can,  to  persuade  others  to  take  the  same 
measures  for  their  cure  which  I  have. 

The  greatest  masters  of  critical  learning  differ  among  one 

anotl^^K 

MiJMJk.^id,  if  thou  certainly  return  in  peace,  then  hath 
not  th^  j^ord  spoken  by  me. 

I  do  not  suppose,  that  we  Britons  want  a  genius,  more  than 
the  rest  of  our  neighbours. 

The  deaf  man,  whose  ears  were  opened,  and  his  tongue 
loosened,  doubtless  glorified  the  great  Physician. 

Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
pleasant  to  look  upon ;  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening 
of  the  spring. 

I^  multitude  rebuked  them^  because  they  should  hold 
theM^bace^  ^ 

The  Intentions  of  some  of  these  philosophers,  nay,  of  many, 
might  and  probably  were  good. 

It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  of  a  very  refined  age»  the 
i^bnderAil  civilities  that  have  pajsed  between  the  nation  of 
authors  and  that  of  readers^ 

It  was  an  unsuccessful  undertaking  ;  which,  although  it  has 
failed,  is  no  objection  at  all  to  an  enterprise  so  well  concerted. 

The  reward  n  his  due,  and  it  has  already,  or  will  hereafter, 
be  given  to  him. 

By  intercourse  wl^r  wise  and  experienced  persons,  who 
know  the  world,  we  may  improve  and  rub  off  the  rust  of  a 
private  and  retired  education. 

Sincerity  is  as  valuable,  and  even  more  valuable,  than 
knowledgCr 

No  person  was  ever  so  perplexed,  or  sustained  the  mortifi 
cations,  as  he  has  done  to-day. 


ML."  "-^^** 
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The  Romans  gave,  ooC  only  tbefli|Hoiii  of  the  city,  but 
capacity  for  .ln|ployiiientfi,  to  severSPtowns  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  GermanyC^  ^ 

Such  writers  have  no  other  iHuidard  on  which  to  form 
themselves,  except  what  chances  to  be  fashionabi/and  popu- 
lar. 

Whatever  we  do  secretly,  shall  be  displayed  and  beard  io 
the  clearest  light. 

To  the  happiness  of  possessing  a  person  of  such  uncommon 
merit,  Boethius  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  the 
highest  honour  his  country  could  bestow^ 

CHAPTER  II. 

CONTAliriirG    IHSTAHCBS   OF    FALSE    SYNTAX,    PROMISCUODSLV 

DlBPOBfiD. 

See  the  Kqr,  Part  3.  Chap.  a.  Sect.  i.  ^^ 

S£CT10N    1.  %r* 

Though  great  has  been  his  disobedience  and  his  folly,  yei 
if  he  sincerely  acknowledges  his  misconduct,  he  will  be  for- 
given. 

On  tliese  causes  depend  all  the  happiness  or  misery,  which 
exist  among  men. 

The  property  of  James,  I  mean  his  books  and  furniture^ 
were  wholly  destroyed. 
A  This  prodigy  of  learning,  this  scholar,  critic,  and^jiliqua- 
nan,  were  entirely  destitute  of  breeding  and  civility!^ 

That  writer  has  given  an  account  of  the  manner,  in  which 
Christianity  has  formerly  been  propagated  among  the  heathens* 

We  adore  the  Divine  Being,  he  who  is  from  eternity  to 
eternity. 

Thou,  Lord,  who  hath  permitted  affliction  to  come  upon  us» 
shall  deliver  us  from  it,  in  due  time. 

In  this  place,  there  were  not  only  security,  but  tn  abun- 
dance of  provisions.  ^ 

By  these  attainments  are  the  t^fftbr  honoured,  and  the 
scholars  encouraged.  '^ 

The  sea  appeared  to  be  more  than  usually  agitated. 

Not  one  in  fifty  of  those  who  call  themselves  deists^  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  religion  they  reject. 

Virtue  and  mutual  confidence  is  the  soul  of  friendship* 
Where  these  are  wanting,  ^lisgust  or  hatred  often  follow  " 
difierencts. 
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Time  aud  cbance^Hj^neth  to  all  men  ;  b^every  penoD 
do  not  consider  who  ^Vverfl  those  powerfuj^^Bpes. 

The  active  mind  of  man  never  or  seldei^rests  satisfied 
with  their  present  condition,  howsoever  prosperous. 

Habitsltoust  be  acquired  of  temperance  and  of  self-denial, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  resist  pleasure,  and  to  endure  paia, 
when  either  of  them  interfere  with  our  duty. 

The  error  of  resting  wholly  on  faith,  or  on  works,  is  one 
of  those  seductions  which  most  easily  misleads  men ;  under 
the  semblance  of  piety,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  virtue  on 
the  otber  hand. 

It  was  no  exaggerated  tale ;  for  she  was  really  in  that  sad 
contiition  that  her  friend  represented  her. 

An  army  present  a  painful  sight  to  a  feeling  mind. 

The  enemies  who  we  have  most  to  fear,  are  those  of  our 
own  hearts. 

Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  to  -come 
into  the  world,  and  bast  been  so  long  promised  and  desired. 

Thou^^H^isposition  is  better  than  his  brothers ;  and  he  ap- 
pears ttf  \fp  the  happiest  man :  but  some  degree  of  trouble  is 
all  mem  pprtion. 

Though  lemorse  sleep  sometimes  during  prosperity,  it  will 
awake  surely  in  adversity. 

It  is  an  invariable  law  to  our  present  condition,  that  every 
pleasure  that  are  pursued  to  excess,  convert  themselves  into 
poison. 

If  a  man  brings  into  the  solitary  retreat  of  age,  a  vacant,  an 
unimproved  mind,  where  no  knowledge  dawns»  no  ideas  rise, 
whicbjvithin  itself  has  nothing  to  feed  upon,  many  a  heavy 
and  mljlf  a  comfortless  day  he  must  necessarily  pass.  0 

I  ciniBot  yield  to  such  dishonourable  conduct,  neither  at 
the  present  moment  of  difficulty,  nor,  I  trust,  under  do  cir- 
cumstance whatever. 

Themistocles  concealed  the  enterprises  of  Pausanias,  either 
thinking  it  base  to  betray  the  secrets  trusted  to  his  corrfidenct^ 
or  imagined  it  impossible  for  such  dangerous  and  ill-concert- 
ed schemes  to  take  effect. 

Pericles  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians,  that  he  might  ^ said  to  attain  a  monarchical  power 
in  Athens.  ?^-» 

Christ  did  applaud  tW  liberality  of  the  poor  widow,  who= 
he  had  seen  casting  her  two  mites  in  the  treasury. 

A  multiplicity  of  little  kind  offices,  in  persons  frequently 
conversant  with-  each  other,  is  the  bands  of  society  and  of 
friendship. 

To  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and,  on  no  occasion,  to 
seek  revenge,  is  the  duty  ot  ^  CVki'v^W^xx. 
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gleet  that  of  nn 

Affluence  mi  ^     ^ 
but  will  not  recommend  us  to  the  wise  and  good. 

The  polite,  accomplished  libertine,  is  but  miserable  Aiidst 
all  his  pleasures :  the  rude  inhabitant  of  Lapland  is  happier 
than  him. 

The  cheerful  and  the  gay,  when  warmed  by  pleasure  anft 
by  mirth,  l()se  that  sobriety  and  that  self-demal,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  tne  support  of  virtue. 

Section  2. 

See  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap,  a*  Sect.  a. 

There  were,  in  the  metropolis,  much  to  amuse  them,  as 
well  as  many  things  to  excite  disgust. 

How  much  is  real  virtue  and  merit  exposed  to  suffi^  the 
hardships  of  a  stormy  life  !  ^'Slji'.^ 

This  is  one  of  the  duties  which  requires  peculiar  qinm- 
spection. 

More  complete  happiness  than  that  I  have  described,  sel- 
dom falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals. 

There  are  principles  in  man,  which  ever  have,  and  ever 
will  incline  to  offend. 

Whence  have  there  arose  such  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
and  tenets  in  reli^n  i 

Its  stature  is  less  than  that  of  a  man ;  but  its  strength  fH^ 
agjUlp  much  greater.  p:^ 

Tney  that  honour  me,  them  will  I  honour.  ^  ft 

lie  summonses  me  to  attend,  and  I  must  summons  the 
others. 

Then  did  the  officer  lay  hold  of  him  and  executed  him  im- 
mediately. 

Who  is  that  person  whom  I  saw  you  introduce,  and  present 
him  to  the  duke  ? 

I  olSer  observations  that  a  long  and  chequered  piigriinage 
have  enabled  me  to  make  on  man.         4^^ 

£very  church  and  sect  of  people  haMjA  set  of  opinions 
peculiar  to  themselves.  ^W 

May  thou  as  well  as  me,  be  meek,  patient,  and  forgiving. 

These  men  were  under  high  obligations  to  have  adhered 
to  their  friend  in  every  situation  of  life. 

After  I  visited  Europe,  I  returned  to  America. 

Their  example,  their  influence,  their  fortune,  every  talent 
they  possess^  dispenses  blessings  on  all  around  them. 
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When  a  siringiirjteuch  sentences  6uq|||d  one  anolber,  tbe 
eflTcct  is  disajijreeame,  Twj^ 

I  have  lately  been  in  Gibralter,  arifltl&ve  seen  the  com- 
mander in  chief. 

Pftpriety  of  pronunciation,  is  the  giving  to  every  word  the 
sound^nrhich  the  politest  usage  of  the  language  appropriates 
to  it. 
^  The  book  is  printed  very  neat,  and  on  a  fine  wove  paper. 

The  fables  of  the  ancients  are  many  of  them  highly  in- 
structive. 

He  resembles  one  of  those  solitary  animals,  that  has  been 
forced  from  its  forest,  to  gratify  human  curiosity. 

There  is  not,  nor  ought  not  to  be,  such  a  thing  as  construc- 
tive treason. 

He  is  a  new  created  knight,  and  his  dignity  sits  awkward 
on  him. 

Hatred  or  revenge  are  things  deserving  of  censure, 
wherever  they  are  found  to  exist. 

If  you  please  to  employ  your  thoughts  on  that  subject,  you 
wo|pld,easily  conceive  our  miserable  condition. 

Rb  speech  contains  one  of  the  grossest  and  infamouseit 
calumnies  which  ever  was  uttered. 

A  too  great  variety  of  studies  dissipate  and  weaken  the 
tnifid. 

Those  two  authors  have  each  of  them  their  merit. 

James  was  resolved  to  not  indulge  himself  in  such  a  cruel 
amusement. 

The  not  attending  to  this  rule,  is  tbe  soolte  of  a  very  com- 
Mj^rror. 

vilumny  and  detraction  are  sparks,  which  if  you  4#tiot 
btew,  they  will  go  out  of  themselves. 

Clelia  is  a  vain  woman,  whom  if  we  do  not  flatter,  die  will 
be  disgusted. 

That  celebrated  work  was  nearly  ten  years  published,  be- 
fore its  importance  was  at  all  understood. 

Ambition  is  so  insatiable  that  it  will  make  any  sacrifices  to 
attain  its  objects. 

A  great  mass  of  rocks  thrown  together  by  the  band  of  n^ 
ture  with  wildnes^Mid  confusion,  strike  the  mind  with  more 
grandeur,  than  if  ^(q^were  adjusted  to  one  another  with  the 
accuratest  symmetry. 
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Section  3» 

See  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap  %.  Sect.  3. 


He  showed  a  spirit  of  forgiveness,  and  a  magnanimitf,  that 
does  honour  to  human  nature. 

They  that  honour  me,  i  will  honour ;  and  them  that  despiii 
me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lies  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence. 

Having  thus  began  to  throw  off  the  restraint  of  reason,  he 
was  soon  hurried  into  deplorable  excesses. 

These  arts  have  enlightened,  and  will  enlighten,  every 
person  who  shall  attentively  study  them. 

When  we  succeed  in  our  plans,  its  not  to  be  attributed 
always  to  ourselves ;  the  aid  of  others  often  promote  the  end, 
and  claim  our  acknowledgment. 

Their  intentions  were  good ;  but  wanting  prudenoi^tbey 
mist  the  mark  for  which  they  aimed.  ^ 

I  have  not,  nor  shall  not  consent  to  a  proposal  so  unjust. 

We  have  subjected  ourselves  to  much  expense,  that  thou 
may  be  well  educated. 

This  treaty  was  made  at  earl  Moretoa,  the  governor's  castle. 

Be  especially  careful,  that  tliuu  givest  no  offence  to  the 
aged  or  helpless. 

The  business  ws  no  sooner  opened,  but  it  was  cordially 
acquiesced  in.  ^^^ 

As  to  his  general  conduct,  he  deserved  puntsbment  as  MB, 
or  more  than  his  companion.  He  left  a  son  of  a  siflKr 
character,  and  behaved  so  ill  that  he  was  put  in  prison. 

If  he  does  but  approve  my  endeavours,  it  will  be  an  ample 
reward. 

I  beg  the  favour  of  your  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  a  view 
of  the  manufactories  of  the  West  Hiding  of  the  county  of 
York. 

I  intended  to  have  written  the  letter,  before  he  urged  me 
to  it ;  and,  therefore,  he  has  not  all  thapierit  of  it. 

All  the  power  of  ridicule,  aided  by  iHjbsertion  of  (Viends, 
and  the  diminution  of  his  estate,  were"Wt  able  to  shake  his 
principles. 

In  bis  conduct  was  treachery,  and  in  his  words,  faithless 
professions. 

Though  the  measure  be  mysterious,  it  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 
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Be  solicitous  to  aid  such  deserving  persons,  who  appear  to 
be  destitute  of  friends. 

Ignorance,  or  the  want  of  light,'-  >|jkii>duce  sensualitji 
covetousness,  and  those  violent  contests  with  others  about 
trifles*  which  occasions  so  much  misery  and  crimes  in  the 
world? 

He  ^ill  one  day  reap  the  reward  of  his  labour,  if  he  is 
diligent  and  attentive.  Till  that  period  comes,  let  him  be 
contented  and  patient. 

To  the  resolutions  which  we  have,  upon  due  consideratioD, 
once  adopted  as  rules  of  conduct,  let  us  adhere  firmly. 

He  has  little  more  of  the  great  man  besides  the  title. 

Though  he  was  my  superior  in  knowledge,  he  would  not 
have  thence  a  right  to  impose  his  sentiments. 

That  picture  of  the  Emperor's,  is  a  very  exact  resem* 
blance  of  him. 

How  happy  are  the  virtuous,  who  can  rest  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powerful  arm,  who  made  the  earth  and  the 
heavens ! 

Prosperity  and  adversity  may  be  improved  equally ;  both 
the  one  and  the  other  proceeds  from  the  same  author. 

He  acted  conformable  with  his  instructions,  and  cannot  be 
censured  justly. 

The  orators  did  not  forget  to  enlarge  themselves  on  so 
popular  a  subject. 

The  language  of  Divine  Providence  to  all  human  agents, 
is,  ^^  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther." 

Idle  persons  imagine,  howsoever  deficient  they  be  in  point 
of  duty,  they  consult  at  least  their  own  satisfaction. 

Q^lQjd  as  the  cause  is,  it  is  one  from  which  numbers  are 
deMMd. 

TH  man  is  prudent  which  speaks  little. 


Section  4. 

See  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  2.  Sect  4. 

Hb  acted  independont  of  foreign  assistance. 

Every  thing  that  jlijft  here  enjoy,  change,  decay,  and  come 
to  an  end.  AH  flofft  on  the  surface  of  the  river,  which  is 
running  to  a  boundless  ocean,  with  a  swiil  current. 

The  winter  has  not  been  as  severe  as  we  expected  it  to 
have  been. 

Temperance,  more  than  medicines,  are  the  proper  means 
of  curing  many  diseases., 
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Tbey  understand  the  practical  part  belter  than  him  ;  but  ho 
is  much  better  a^ainted  with  the  theory  than  them. 

When  we  b4|jf|^once  drawn  the  line,  by  intelligence  ind 
precision,  betweaa  our  duty  and  sin,  the  line  we  ought  on  no 
occasion  to  transgress. 

All  those  distinguished  by  extraordinary  talents,  have  ex- 
traordinary duties  to  perform. 

No  person  could  speak  stronger  on  this  subject,  nor  be- 
have nobler,  than  our  young  advocate  for  the  cause  of  tole- 
ration. 

His  conduct  was  so  provoking,  that  many  will  condemn 
him,  and  a  few  will  pity  him. 

The  peoples  happiness  is  the  statesmans  honour. 

We  are  in  a  perilous  situation.  On  one  side,  and  the  other, 
dangers  meet  us ;  and  each  extreme  shall  be  pernicious  to 
virtue. 

Several  pictures  of  the  Sardinian  king  were  transmitted  to 
France. 

When  I  last  saw  him,  he  had  grown  considerably. 

If  we  consult  the  improvement  of  mind,  or  the  health  of 
body,  it  is  well  known  exercise  is  the  great  instrument  for 
promoting  both. 

If  it  were  them  who  acted  so  ungratefully,  they  are  doubly 
in  fiiult. 

Whether  virtue  promotes  our  interest  or  no,  we  muit  ad- 
here to  her  dictates. 

We  should  be  studious  to  avoid  too  much  indulgence,  as 
well  as  restraint,  in  our  management  of  children. 

No  human  Imppiness  is  so  complete,  as  does  not  contain 
some  imperfection.  ^j^ 

His  father  cannot  hope  for  this  success,  unless  his  scinhres 
better  proofs  of  genius,  or  applies  himself  with  indefatl^le 
labour. 

The  house  framed  a  remonstrance,  where  they  spoke  with 
great  freedom  of  the  king's  prerogative. 

The  conduct  which  has  been  mentioned,  is  one  of  those 
;artifice8  which  seduces  men  most  easily,  under  appearance  of 
benevolence. 

This  is  the  person  who  we  are  so  much  obliged  to,  aAd 
who  we  expected  to  have  seen,  whariMie  fkvour  was  con- 
ferred. ^W* 

He  is  a  person  of  great  property,  but  does  not  possess  the 
esteem  of  his  neighbours. 

They  were  solicitous  to  ingratiate  with  those,  who  it  was 
dishonourable  to  favour. 

The  great  diversity  which  takes  place  among  men,  is  not 

Vol,  IL  M 
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tnlMn  our  felicity  ;  the  assured  consequence  shall  be,  that 
we  will  become  unhappy  under  our  present  state ;  that  we 
shall  be  unfit  for  acting  the  part,  and  for  discharging  the  du« 
ties  that  belong  to  it ;  and  we  shall  discompose  the  peace 
and  order  of  our  minds,  and  shall  foment  many  hurtful  pas- 
sions. 

Maria  always  appears  amiably.     She  never  speaks  severe 
or  contemptuous.*" 


*  Young  penoM  who  Rtudy  graomnr,  find  it  dUBcalt  to  dedde,  in  particuUr  construc- 
tion*, whetbi  r  an  tk^'tivr,  or  an  adiMhanught  to  be  ond.  A  few  ohtenrationi  on  this 
point,  may  ^nvf  to  inlbrm  their  judfcaKhnd  direct  their  dctermioatioo.— They  should 
carefully  attend  to  the  defioitioos  of  ihegPfetive  and  the  adverb ;  and  consider  whf^ier, 
io  the  <-ase  in  qiiPstioQ,  ^fuatUy  or  ma4mr^n  indicated.  In  the  former  rase,  an  a^jectire 
is  proper ;  in  the  latter,  m  adv^.  mk  number  of  eiamplei  will  illustrate  this  direction, 
wdA  prove  useful  on  otder  ocramons. 

Sm  looks  cold— She  looks  coldlv  on  him. 

He  feels  warm — Be  feels  warmly  the  insult  oflrred  to  him. 

He  became  sincere  and  virtuous— He  became  sincerely  virtuous. 

8be  lives  free  from  care— Me  lives  freely  at  another**  eipence. 

Harriet  always  appears  neat— She  dresKs  neatly. 

Charles  has  grown  great  by  his  wisdom — He  has  crown  greatly  io  reputatieD. 

They  now  appear  mppy— Ther  now  appear  happily  in  earnest. 

The  statement  eeems  exact— The  stntemeot  seems  enctly  m  point. 

The  verb  Io  6e,  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  generally  requires  the  word  Hnmediately  coo- 1 
nect*^  with  it  to  be  an  accretive,  not  an  adverb ;  ana,  consequently,  when  thu  verb  can  he 
tubstituCed  for  any  other,  without  varying  the  sense  or  the  construction,  that  other^wb 
mist  also  be  connected  with  an  a^jnctire.    The  foUowiqg  sentences  ehiddate  these  jB^ 
vations :  "  Thb  ii  agreeable  tp  our  interest  j  that  befaavioor  was  not  suitable  to  hMb- 

ii 
tion;  Rules  should  be  conformable  to  beme:**    "  Tberase  smells  sweet :  How  sweet  the 


IS 

kay  smells !  How  delightful  the  eountiy  appears !  How  pIcMBnt  the  Adds  look !    The 

are  was  is 

dtiids  look  dark ;  How  black  the  sky  looked !  The  apple  tastes  soar ;  How  bitter  the 

were  w 

phims  tasted  !  He  feels  happy.**  In  all  the«e  sentences,  we  can  with  oerfect  propriety, 
fubstitote  some  ten}«s  of  the  verb  Io  fte  for  thd  ether  vciiis.  But  in  the  folkiwing  sentences, 
we  cannot  do  this:  **The  dog  smells  disagreeably;  Qeofge  feds  exquisitely;  How 
pleasantly  she  lookn  at  us  !** 

The  directions  contained  in  this  note  ara  offered  as  usefid,  nnt  as  complete  and  nneieep> 
timiable.    Anomalies  in  language  every  where  enenmter  uf :  but  we  must  not  n^  niles 
they  are  attended  with  exceptions. 
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6EffTB!rCC8  \rUlCB  RBqimH|THB  APPLIGATI09  OF   TBB  COM* 
MAy  DISPOSKD  UNDER  TBB  PARTIGULAB  RULB8* 


RULE  I. 

See  Vol  X.  p.  a68,  and  the  Key,  Pan  4.  Gh^  t.  lUle  l. 

THE  tear  of  repentance  brings  its  own  relief. 

Manhood  is  disgraced  by  the  consequences  of  n^UBed 
youth.  " 

Idleness  is  the  great  fomenter  of  all  corruptions  in  the  Inif 
man  heart 

It  is  honourable  to  be  a  friend  to  the  unfortunate* 

All  finery  is  a  sign  of  littleness. 

Sloyemfiness  and  indelicacy  of  character  commonly  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  friend  of  order  has  made  half  his  way  to  virtue. 

Too  many  of  the  pretended  friendships  of  youth  are  mere 
combinations  in  pleasure. 

The  indulgence  of  harsh  dispositions  is  the  introduction  to 
future  misery. 

The  intermixture  of  evil  in  human  society  serves  to  ezer? 
cise  the  suffering  graces  and  virtues  of  the  good. 

RULE  11. 

See  VoL  i.  p.  s68,  and  the  Key,  But  4-  Chap.  x.  &ak.^ 

Gentleness  is  in  truth  the  great  avenue  to  mutual  eigoy*, 
ment 

Charity  like  the  sun  brightens  all  its  objects. 

The  tutor  by  instruction  and  diicij^ioe  lays  the  fiNudalioii 
of  the  pupil's  future  honour. 

Vol.  1L  N 
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Trials  in  this  stage  of  being  are  the  lot  of  man. 
No  assumed  behaviour  can  always  hide  the  real  character. 
The  best  men  often  experience  disappointments. 
Advice  should  be  seasonably  administered. 

RULE  III. 

See  VoL  z.  p.  269,  and  die  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  i.  Role  5. 

Self-conceit  presumption  and  obstinacy  blast  the  prospect 
of  many  a  youth. 

In  our  health  life  possessions  connexions  pleasures  there 
are  causes  of  decay  imperceptibly  working. 

Discomposed  thoughts  agitated  paM^ns  and  a  niflled  tem- 
per poison  every  pleasure  of  life. 

Vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil  of  trials  tnd  consolations  fill 
op  the  life  of  man. 

Health  and  peace  a  moderate  fortune  and  a  few  friends  sum 
up  all  the  undoubted  articles  of  temporal  felicity. 

We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  lot  of  man  or  of  the 
iTorld's  mutability. 

RULE  IV. 

A  Vol  I.  p.  069,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  z.  Role  4. 

An  idle  trifling  society  is  near  akin  to  such  as  is  corrupting. 

Conscious  guilt  renders  us  mean-spirited  timorous  and 
base. 

An  upright  mind  will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  discern  what  is 
just  and  true  lovely  honest  and  of  good  report. 

The  vicious  man  is  often  looking  round  him  with  anxious 
and  fearful  circumspection. 

True  friendship  will  at  all  times  avoid  a  careless  or  rough 
behaviour. 

Time  brings  a  gentle  and  powerful  opiate  to  all  misfor- 
tunes. 

RULE  V. 

Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  370,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  z.  Role  5. 

The  man  of  virtue  and  honour  will  be  trusted  relied  upon 
tnd  esteemed. 

Deliberate  slowly  execute  promptly. 

A  true  friend  unbosoms  freely  advises  Justly  assists  readily 
adventures  boldly  takes  all  patiently  defenda  resolutely  and 
coDlimjiea  a  friend  imchaBge^ibVy* 
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Sensuality  contaminates  the  body  depresses  the  understand- 
ing deadens  the  moral  feelings  of  the  heart  and  degrades  man 
from  bis  rank  In  the  creation. 

Idleness  brings  forward  and  nourishes  many  bad  passions. 

We  nnist  stand  or  fall  by  our  own  conduct  and  character* 

The  man  of  order  catches  and  arrests  the  hours  as  they  fly. 

The  great  business  of  life  is  to  be  employed  in  doing  justly 
loving  mercy  and  walking  humbly  with  our  Creator. 

RULE  VI. 

See  VoL  i.  p.  ayo,  ud  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  i.  Rule.  6. 

This  unhappy  person  had  often  been  seriously,  affectionate- 
ly admonished  but  in  vain. 

To  live  soberly  righteously  and  piously  comprehends  tte 
whole  of  our  duty. 

When  thy  friend  is  calumniated  openly  and  boldly  espouse 
his  cause. 

Benefits  should  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered. 

RULE  VIL 

See  VoL  i.  p.  170,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  x.  Rule  7. 

True  gentleness  is  native  feeling  heightened  and  improved 
by  principle. 

The  path  of  piety  and  virtue  pursued  with  a  firm  and  con- 
stant spirit  will  assuredly  lead  to  happiness. 

Human  affairs  are  in  continual  motion  and  fluctuation  al- 
tering their  appearance  every  moment  and  passing  into  some 
new  forms. 

What  can  be  said  to  alarm  those  of  their  danger  who  in- 
toxicated with  pleasures  become  giddy  and  insolent ;  who 
flattered  by  the  illusions  of  prosperity  make  light  of  every 
serious  admonition  which  their  friends  and  the  changes  of  the 
world  give  them  ? 

RULE  VIII. 

See  VoL  i.  p.  a;! »  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  i.  Rule  8. 

If  from  any  internal  cause  a  man's  peace  of  mind  be  dis- 
turbed in  vain  we  load  him  with  riches  or  honours. 

Gentleness  delights  above  all  things  to  alleviate  distrefs  i 
and  if  it  cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear  to  soothe  at  least  the 
grieving  heart. 
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Wbereva-  ChristiaDity  prevails  it  has  discouraged  and  in 
iome  degree  abolished  slavery. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  t^  the  steady  pursuit  of  virtue 
we  shall  obtain  and  enjoy  it. 

RULE  IX. 

See  Vol  z.  p.  tji,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  i.  Rule  9. 

Continue  my  dear  children  to  make  virtue  your  principal 
study. 

To  you  my  worthy  benefactors  am  I  indebted  under  Pro* 
vidence  for  all  I  enjoy. 

Canst  thou  expect  thou  betrayer  of  innocence  to  escape  the 
band  of  vengeance  ? 

Come  then  companion  of  my  toils  let  us  take  fresh  courage 
persevere  and  hope  to  the  end. 

RULE  X. 

See  VoL  i.  p.  a;i,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  x.  Role  10,' 

Peace  of  mind  being  secured  we  may  smile  at  misfortunes. 

Virtue  abandoned  and  conscience  reproaching  us  we  be* 
come  terrified  with  imaginary  evils. 

Charles  having  been  deprived  of  the  help  of  tutors  his  stu- 
dies became  totally  neglected. 

To  prevent  further  altercation  I  submitted  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed. 

To  enjoy  present  pleasure  he  sacrificed  his  future  ease  and 
reputation. 

To  say  the  least  they  have  betrayed  great  want  of  pru- 
dence, 

RULE  XL 

Sec  VoL  I.  p,  »7i,and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  x.  Rule  xr. 

Hope  the  balm  of  life  sooths  us  under  every  misfortune. 

Content  the  offspring  of  virtue  dwells  both  in  retirement 
and  in  the  active  scenes  of  life. 

Confucius  the  great  Chinese  philosopher  was  eminently 
good  as  well  as  wise. 

The  patriarch  Joseph  is  an  illustrious  example  of  chastity 
resignation  and  filial  affection. 

RULE  XII. 

Sef  VoL  I.  p.  A7ft,aDd  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap,  x.  Rule  la. 

Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life  as  the 
relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent  mind, 
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The  more  a  man  speaks  of  htmself  the  less  he  likes  to  hear 
another  talked  of. 

Nothing  more  strongly  inculcates  resignation  than  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own  inability  to  guide  ourselves. 

The  friendships  of  the  world  can  subsist  no  longer  tl|an  in- 
terest cements  them. 

£xpect  no  more  from  the  world  than  it  is  able  to  afford 
you. 

RULE  XIIL 

See  Vol  I.  p.  271,  and  the  Key,  Part.  4.  Chap.  i.  Rule  13. 

He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry  may  possess  but  he  can^* 
not  enjoy. 

Contrition  though  it  may  melt  ought  not  to  sink  or  overpower 
the  heart  of  a  Christian. 

The  goods  of  this  world  were  given  to  man  for  his  occa- 
sional refreshment  not  for  his  chief  felicity^ 

It  is  the  province  of  superiors  to  direct  of  inferiors  to  obey ; 
of  the  learned  to  be  instructive  of  the  ignorant  to  be  docile : 
of  the  old  to  be  communicative  of  the  young  to  be  attentive 
and  diligent. 

Though  unavoidable  calamities  make  a  part  yet  they  make 
not  the  chief  part  of  the  vexations  and  sorrows  that  distresi 
human  life. 

An  inquisitive  and  meddling  spirit  often  interrupts  the  good 
order  and  breaks  the  peace  of  society. 

RULE  XIV. 

See  VoL  x.  p.  171,  and  the  Key,  Pkrt  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule.  14. 

Vice  is  not  of  such  a  nature  that  we  can  say  to  it  ^^  Hither- 
to shalt  thou  come  and  no  further." 

One  of  the  noblest  of  the  Christian  virtues  is  ^  To  love  our 
enemies." 

Many  too  confidently  say  to  themselves  **  My  mountain 
stands  strong  and  it  shall  never  be  removed." 

We  are  strictly  enjoined  '^  not  to  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil." 

RULE  XV. 

See  VoL  I.  p.  a73»  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  i.  Rule  !$• 

The  gentle  mind  is  like  the  smooth  stream  which  reflects 
every  object  in  its  just  proportion  and  in  its  fairest  colours^ 


lOSS'  EXERCISES.  Cmma. 

Beware  of  those  rash  and  dangerous  connexions  which 

may  aflerwards  load  you  with  dishonour. 

Blind  muse  that  man  be  who  discerns  not  the  moet  striking 
marks  of  a  Divine  government  exercised  over  the  world. 

It  is  labour  only  which  gives  the  relish  to  pleasure. 

In  that  unaffected  civility  which  springs  from  a  gentle 
mind  there  is  an  incomparable  charm. 

They  who  raise  envy  will  easily  incur  censure. 

Many  of  the  evils  which  occasion  our  complaints  of  the 
world  are  wholly  imaginary. 

He  who  is  good  before  invisible  witnesses  is  eminently  so 
before  the  visible. 

His  conduct  so  disinterested  and  generous  was  universally 
approved. 

IIULE  XVI. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  273, and  ^^  Kcy>  P^^  4*  Chap  I.  Role  x6. 

The  fumes  which  arise  from  a  heart  boiling  with  violent 
passions  never  fail  Cb  darken  and  trouble  the  understanding. 

If  we  delay  till  to-morrow  what  oueht  to  be  done  to-&j 
we  overcharge  the  morrow  with  a  burden  which  belongs  not 
to  it. 

By  whatever  means  we  may  at  first  attract  the  attention  we 
can  hold  the  esteem  and  secure  the  hearts  of  others  only  by 
amiable  dispositions  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  mind. 

If  the  mind  sow  not  corn  it  will  plant  thistles. 

One  day  is  sufficient  to  scatter  our  prosperity  and  bring  it 
to  nought. 

Graceful  in  youth  are  the  tears  of  sympathy  and  the  heart 
that  melts  at  the  tale  of  wo. 

The  ever  active  and  restless  power  of  thought  if  not  em- 
ployed about  what  is  good  will  naturally  and  unavoidably  en- 
gender evil. 

He  who  formed  the  heart  certainly  knows  what  passei 
within  it. 

To  be  humble  and  modest  in  opinion  to  be  vigilant  and 
attentive  in  conduct  to  distrust  fair  appearances  and  to  re- 
strain rash  desires  are  insructions  which  the  darkness  of  oar 
present  state  should  strongly  inculcate. 

RULE  XVII. 

See  Vol  I.  p.  274,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  x.  Rale  if^ 

The  greatest  imaer^  \&  lo  \>^  ^oaajtoooiiied  by  our  own  beutSi 
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The  greatest  misery  that  we  can  endure  is  to  be  condemn- 
ed by  our  own  iiearts. 

Charles's  highest  enjoyment  was  to  relieve  the  distressed 
and  to  do  good. 

The  highest  enjoyment  that  Charles  ever  experienced  was 
to  relieve  the  distressed  and  to  do  good* 

RULE  XVII r. 

See  Vol  X.  p.  274,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  i.  Rule  18. 

If  opulence  increases  our  gratifications  it  increases  in  the 
same  proportion  our  desires  and  demands. 

He  whose  wishes  respecting  the  possessions  of  this  world  are 
the  most  reasonable  and  bounded  is  likely  to  lead  the  safest  and 
for  that  reason  the  most  desirable  life. 

By  aspiring  too  high  we  frequently  miss  the  happiness 
which  by  a  less  ambitious  aim  we  might  have  gained. 

By  proper  management  we  prolong  our  time :  we  live 
more  in  a  few  years  than  others  do  in  many. 

In  your  most  secret  actions  suppose  that  yon  have  all  the 
world  for  witnesses. 

In  youth  the  habits  of  industry  are  most  easily  acquired. 

What  is  the  right  path  few  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring. 

RULE  XIX. 

See  VoL  x.  p.  174,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  x.  Role  19. 

Providence  never  intended  that  any  state  here  should  be 
either  completely  happy  or  entirely  miserable. 

As  a  companion  he  was  severe  and  satirical  ;  as  a  friend 
captious  and  dangerous ;  in  bis  domestic  sphere  harsh  jealous 
and  irascible. 

If  the  Spring  put  forth  no  blossoms  in  Summer  there  will  be 
no  beauty  and  in  Autumn  no  fruit.  So  if  youth  be  trifled 
away  without  improvement  manhood  will  be  contemptible 
and  old  age  miserable. 

RULE  XX. 

See  Vol  X.  p.  275,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  x.  Rule  ao. 

Be  assured  then  that  order  frugality  and  economy  are  the 
necessary  ilupports  of  every  personal  and  private  virtue.    > 

I  proceed  secondly  to  point  out  the  proper  state  of  our 
temper  with  respect  to  one  another. 

Here  every  thing  is  in  stir  and  fluctuation ;  there  alii  8 
serene  steady  and  orderly. 
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I  shall  mate  some  ^observations  first  on  the  .external  and 
next  on  the  internal  condition  of  man. 

Sometimes  timidity  and  false  shame  prevent  onr  opporiiig 
vicious  customs ;  frequently  expectation  and  interest  impel  us 
strongly  to  comply. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SENTENCES    KEqUlRINO    THE    INSERTIOIn   OF    THE    SEMICOLON 

AND   COMMA. 

See  VoL  I.  p.  175,  and  the  Kqr»  Pare  4.  Chap.  1.' 

That  darkness  of  character  where  vre  can  see  no  heart 
those  foldings  of  art  through  which  no  native  affection  is  al- 
lowed to  penetrate  present  an  object  unamiable  in  every  sea- 
son of  life  but  particularly  odious  in  youth. 

To  give  an  early  preference  to  honour  above  gain  when 
they  stand  in  competition  to  despise  every  advantage  which 
cannot  be  attained  without  dishonest  arts  to  brook  no 
meanness  and  to  stoop  to  no  dissimulation  are  the  indications 
of  a  great  mind  the  presages  of  future  eminence  and  nsefiil- 
ness  in  life. 

As  there  is  a  worldly  happiness  which  God  perceives  to  be 
no  other  than  disguised  misery  as  there  are  worldly  honours 
which  in  bis  estimation  are  reproach  so  there  is  a  worldly 
wisdom  which  in  his  sight  is  foolishness. 

The  passions  are  the  chief  destroyers  of  our  peace  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  the  moral  world. 

Heaven  is  the  region  of  gentleness  and  friendship  hell  of 
fierceness  and  animosity. 

The;path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  a  safe  path  that  of  falsehood 
is  a  perplexing  maze. 

Modesty  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  youth  and  it  has 
ever  been  esteemed  a  presage  of  rising  merit. 

Life  with  a  swift  though  insensible  course  glides  away  and 
like  a  river  which  undermines  its  banks  gradually  impairs  our 
state. 

The  violent  spirit  like  troubled  waters  renders  back  the 
images  of  things  distorted  and  broken  and  communicates  to 
them  all  that  disordered  motion  which  arises  solely  from  it» 
own  agitation. 

Levity  is  frequently  the  forced  production  of  folly  or  vice 
cheerfulness  is  the  natural  offipring  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
only. 
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Persons  who  live  according  to  order  may  be  compared  to 
the  celestial  bodies  which  move  in  regular  courses  and  by 
stated  laws  whose  influence  is  beneficent  whose  operations 
are  quiet  and  tranquil. 

CHAPTER  III. 

SENTENCES  REQUIHINO  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  COLON,  &C« 
See  VoL  i .  p.  276,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  3. 

Th  b  three  great  enemies  to  tranquillity  are  vice  superstition 
and  idleness  vice  which  poisons  and  disturbs  the  mind  with 
bad  passions  superstition  which  fills  it  with  imaginary  terrors 
idleness  which  loads  it  with  tediousness  and  disgust. 

To  sail  on  the  tranquil  surface  of  an  unruffled  lake  and  to 
steer  a  safe  course  through  a  troubled  and  stormy  ocean  re* 
quire  different  talents;and  alas !  human  life  oftener  resembles 
the  stormy  ocean  than  the  unruffled  lake. 

When  we  look  forward  to  the  year  which  is  beginning 
what  do  we  behold  there  ?  All  my  brethren  is  a  blank  to 
our  view  a  dark  unknown  presents  itself. 

Happy  would  the  poor  man  think  himself  if  he  could  enter 
on  all  the  treasures  of  the  rich  and  happy  for  a  short  time  he 
might  be  but  before  he  had  long  contemplated  and  admired 
his  state  his  possessions  would  seem  to  lessen  and  his  cares 
would  grow. 

By  doing  or  at  least  endeavouring  to  do  our  duty  to  God 
and  man  by  acquiring  an  humble  trust  in  the  mercy  and  fa- 
vour of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  by  cultivating  our  minds 
and  properly  employing  our  times  and  thoughts  by  governing 
our  passions  and  our  temper  by  correcting  all  unreasonable 
expectations  from  the  world  and  from  men  and  in  the  midst 
of  worldly  business  habituating  ourselves  to  calm  retreat  and 
serious  recollection  by  such  means  as  these  it  may  be  hoped 
that  through  the  Divine  blessing  our  days  shall  flow  in  a 
stream  as  unruffled  as  the  human  state  admits. 

A  metaphor  is  a  comparison  expressed  in  an  abridged  form 
but  without  any  of  the  words  that  denote  comparison  as 
^  To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness." 

All  our  conduct  towards  men  should  be  influenced  by  this 
important  precept  ^'  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you." 

Philip  III.  king  of  Spain  when  he  drew  near  the  end  of  his 
days  seriously  reflecting  on  his  past  life  and  greatly  aflTected 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  mispent  t^me  expressed  bis  deep 

Vol.  II,  0 
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regret  in  these  terms  **  Ah !  how  happy  would  it  have  bec« 
for  me  had  I  6|)ent  in  retirement  these  twenty -three  years  that 
I  have  possessed  my  Icingdom/' 

Often  is  the  smile  of  gaiety  assumed  whilst  the  heart  acbei 
within  though  folly  may  laugh  ^uilt  will  sting. 

There  is  no  mortal  truly  wise  and  restless  at  once  wisdoiQ 
is  the  repose  of  minds. 

CHAPTER  IV, 

SENTENCES   WHICH   REQUIRE   THE   INSERTION   OF  THE 

PERIOD,   &C.* 

See  VoL  z.  pi  278,  ind  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  4. 

The  absence  of  Evil  is  a  real  Good  peace  Quiet  exemptioa 
from  pain  should  be  a  continual  feast 

Worldly  happiness  eyer  tends  to  destroy  itself  By  corrupting 
the  Iieart  it  fosters  the  loose  and  the  Violent  passions  It  engen* 
ders  noxious  habits  and  taints  the  mind  with  false  Delicacy 
which  makes  it  feel  a  Thousand  unreal  Evils 

Feeding  the  hungry  clothing  the  Naked  comforting  the 
afflicted  yield  more  pleasure  than  we  receive  from  those  ac- 
tions which  respect  only  Ourselves  benevolence  may  in  this 
view  be  termed  the  m<".st  refined  self-love 

The  Resources  of  Virtue  remain  entire  When  the  Days  of 
trouble  come  they  remain  with  us  in  Sickness  as  in  Health  in 
Poverty  as  in  the  midst  of  Riches  in  our  dark  and  solitary 
Hours  no  less  than  when  surrounded  wiih  friends  and  cheer- 
ful Society  The  mind  of  a  good  man  is  a  kingdom  to  him  and 
he  can  always  enjoy  it 

We  ruin  the  Happiness  of  life  When  we  attempt  to  raise  it 
too  high  a  tolerable  and  comfortable  State  is  all  that  we  can 
propose  to  ourselves  On  Earth  peace  and  Contentment  n(»l 
Bliss  nor  Transport  are  the  full  Portion  of  Man  Perfect  joy 
is  reserved  for  Heaven 

If  we  look  around  us  we  shall  perceive  that  the  Whole 
Universe  is  full  of  Active  Powers  action  is  indeed  the  Genliu 
of  Nature  by  Motion  and  exertion  the  System  of  Being  is  pre- 
served in  Vigour  by  its  different  parts  always  acting  in  Sub- 

*  At  every  leaner  is  snppoee^  to  know,  that  the  fint  word  in  a  sentence  imiat  \min\ 
MpitaJ  letter,  there  would  be  little  exercise  oT  his  judpnoi^  io  aTPlTioK  the  pniod,  V  m 
word^  were  dbtiiigiitsbed  by  capital  letters,  but  such  a^  profniety  required.  The  connkr 
has,  therefore,  io  this  and  the  following  chapter^  afflxed  caprads  to  man  waids.ww 
phould praper(|r  bttm  with  qnall letters.  This  aelhod,  bmdes the use^eftf  SatML 
vffl  icrve  to  4»er<ie  the  itndeot  in  the  pn^KT  app&itkia  of  cs^  kttin! 
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ordittation  one  to  another  the  perfection  of  the  Whole  is  car^ 
ried  on  The  Heavenly  Bodies  perpetually  revoire  day  and 
Night  incessantly  repeat  their  appointed  course  Continual 
operations  are  going  on  In  the  Earth  and  in  the  Waters  hothing 
sunds  still 

Constantine  the  Great  was  advanced  to  the  sole  Dominion 
of  the  Roman  World  A  D  3'lb  and  soon  after  openly  profes- 
sed the  Christian  Faith 

The  Letter  concludes  with  this  Remarkable  Postscript 
^  P  S  Though  I  am  innocent  of  the  Charge  and  have  beea 
bitterly  persecuted  yet  1  cordially  forgive  my  (Enemies  and 
Persecutors"  * 

The  last  Edition  of  that  valuable  Work  was  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  Original  M  S 

CHAPTER  V. 

iCNTEIfCES  RGqUIRINO  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DASH;  OP 
THE  NOTES  OF  INTfclRHOGATION  AND  EXCLAMATION  ;  AND 
OF  THE  PARENTHETICAL  CHARACTERS. 

'^     See  VoL  i.  p.  279,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  5. 

Beauty  and  Strength  combined  with  Virtue  and  Piety  how 
lovely  in  the  sight  of  men  how  pleasing  to  Heaven  peculiarly 
pleasing  because  with  every  Temptation  to  deviate  they  vo- 
luntarily walk  in  the  Path  of  Duty 

Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense 
And  something  previous  e'en  to  taste  'tis  sense 

"  I'll  live  to  morrow"  will  a  wise  man  say 
To-morrow  is  too  late  then  live  to-day 

Gripus  has  long  been  ardently  endeavouring  to  fill  his  Cheat 
^tld  lo  it  is  now  full  Is  he  happy  and  does  he  use  it  Does  be 
gt*atefully  think  of  the  Giver  of  all  good  Things  Does  be  dis- 
tribute to  the  Poor  Alas  these  Interests  have  no  Place  in  bis 
breast 

What  is  there  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  world  the  EnjoyoieDts 
of  Luxury  the  Gratification  of  Passion  comparable  to  the  tran- 
quil Delight  of  a  good  Conscience 

To  lie  down  on  the  Pillow  after  a  Day  spent  in  Temperance 
in  beneficence  and  in  piety  how  sweet  is  it 

We  wait  till  to  morrow  to  be  Happy  alas  Why  not  To-daj* 
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shall  we  be  yonr^er  Are  we  sure  we  diali  be  healthier  Will 
our  passions  become  feebler  and  our  love  of  the  world  less 

What  shadow  can  be  more  vain  than  the  life  of  a  great  Put 
of  Mapkind  of  all  that  eager  and  bustling  Crowd  which  we 
behold  on  Earth  how  few  discover  the  path  of  true  Happinesi 
How  few  can  we  find  whose  Activity  has  not  been  misemploy- 
ed and  whose  Course  terminates  not  in  ConfessioDS  of  Dhap- 
pointment 

On  the  one  Hand  are  the  Divine  Approbation  and  inmiortal 
Honour  on  the  other  remember  and  beware  are  the  stings  of 
Conscience  and  endless  Infamy 

As  in  riper  Years  all  unseasonable  Returns  to  the  Levity  of 
Touth  ought  to  be  avoided  an  Admonition  which  equally  be- 
longs  to  both  the  Sexes  still  more  are  we  to  guard  against 
those  intemperate  Indulgences  of  Pleasure  to  which  the  youi^ 
are  unhappily  prone 

The  bliss  of  man  coald  pride  that  blesring  find 
Is  not  to  aet  or  think  beyond  mankind 

Or  why  bo  long  in  life  if  long  ean  be 
Lent  Heav'n  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PAOMISCUOUS  EXAMPLES  OF  DEFECTIVE  P0HCT0ATIOir. 
See  the  Kej,  Part  4.  Chap.  6.  Sect  i. 

Section  1. 
Examples  in  Prose. 

When  Socrates  was  asked  what  man  approached  the  near* 

est  to  perfect  happiness  he  answered  That  Man  who  has  the 

fewest  Wants 
She  who  studies  her  Glass  neglects  her  Heart 
Between  Passion  and  Lying  there  is  not  a  Finger's  breadth 
The  freer  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  Presence  of  others  the 

more  free  are  they  he  who  is  free  makes  free 
Addison  has  remarked  with  equal  Piety  and  Truth  that  the 

Creation  is  a  perpetual  Feast  to  the  Mind  of  a  good  man 
He  who  shuts  out  all  evasion  when  he  promises  lovei 

imth 
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The  laarels  of  the  Warrior  are  dyed  in  Blood  and  bedew- 
ed with  the  Tears  of  the  Widow  and  the  Orphan. 

Between  Fame  and  true  Honour  a  Distinction  is  to  be 
made  the  forqier  is  a  loud  and  noisy  Applause  the  latter  a 
more  silent  and  internal  Homage  Fame  floats  on  the  Breath 
of  the  Multitude  Honour  rests  on  the  Judgment  of  the  Think- 
ing Fame  may  give  Praise  while  it  witholds  Esteem  true  Hon- 
our implies  Esteem  mingled  with  respect  The  one  regards 
Particular  distinguished  Talents  the  other  looks  up  to  the 
whole  character. 

There  is  a  certain  species  of  religion  if  we  can  give  it 
that  Name  which  is  placed  wholly  in  Speculation  and  Belief 
in  the  Regularity  of  external  Htmiage  or  in  fiery  Zeal  about 
contested  Opinions. 

Xenophanes  who  was  reproached  with  being  timorous  be- 
cause he  would  not  venture  his  Money  in  a  Gamd  at  Dice 
made  this  manly  and  sensible  Reply  I  confess  I  am  exceed- 
ingly timorous  for  I  dare  hot  commit  an  evil  Action. 

He  loves  nobly  I  speak  of  Friendship  who  is  not  jealous 
when  he  has  Partners  of  love 

Our  happiness  consists  in  the  Pursuit  much  more  than  in 
the  Attainment  of  any  Temporal  Good 

Let  me  repeat  it  He  only  is  great  who  has  the  Habits  of 
Greatness 

Prosopopoeia  or  PersoniOcation  is  a  Rhetorical  Figure  by 
which  we  attribute  Life  and  Action  to  inanimate  objects  as 
the  Ground  thirsts  for  Rain  the  E^rth  smites  with  Plenty 

The  proper  and  rational  Conduct  of  Alen  with  Regard  to 
Futurity  is  regulated  by  two  Considerations  First  that  much 
of  What  it  contains  must  remain  to  us  absolutefy  Unl^nown 
Next  that  there  are  also  Some  Svents  in  it  which  may  be 
certainly  known  and  foreseen 

The  Gardens  of  the  World  produce  only  deciduous  flow* 
ers  Perennial  ones  must  be  sought  in  tiie  Delightful  R^ions 
Above  Roses  without  Thorns  are  the  Growth  of  Paradise 
alone 

How  many  Rules  and  maxims  of  Life  might  be  spared, 
could  we  fix  a  principle  of  Virtue  within  and  inscribe  the 
living  Sentiment  of  the  Love  of  God  in  the  aflfections  he  who 
loves  righteousness  is  Master  of  all  the  distinctions  in  Morali- 
ty 

He  who  from  the  Benignity  of  his  nature  erected  this 

World  for  the  abode  of  Men  He  who  furnished  it  so  richly 
for  our  accommodation  and  stored  it  with  so  much  Beauty 
for  otir  entertainment  He  who  since  first  we  entered  into  Life 
hath  followed  us  with  such  a  Variety  of  Mercies  this  Amiable 
and  Beneficent  Being  surely  can  have  uo  i^V^^mi^  m  ^N^st 
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Disappointment  and  Distress  He  knows  our  Frame  he  rea)«n- 
bers  we  are  dust  and  looks  to  frail  Man  we  are  assured  with, 
such  Fity  as  aFatlier  beareth  to  his  children 

One  of  the  first  Lessons  both  of  Religion  and  of  Wisdom  i« 
to  moderate  our  Expectations  and  Hopes  and  not  to  set  forth 
on  the  Voyage  of  Life  like  Men  who  expect  to  be  always 
carried  forward  with  a  favourable  Gale  Let  us  be  satisfied  if 
the  Path  we  tread  be  easy  and  smooth  though  it  be  not  strew-^ 
ed  with  Flowers 

Providence  never  intended  that  the  Art  of  living  happily  in 
this'World  should  depend  on  that  deep  Penetration  that  acute 
sagacity  and  those  Refinements  of  Thought  which  few  pos- 
sess  it  has  dealt  more  gi^aciously  with  us  and  made  happiness 
depend  on  Uprightness  of  Intention  much  more  than  on  Ex- 
tent of  Capacity 

.  Most  of  out*  Passions  flatter  u<;  in  their  Rise  But  their  Be- 
ginnings are  treacherous  their  Growth  is  imperceptible  and 
the  Evils  which  they  carry  in  their  Train  lie  concealed  until 
tlieir  Dominion  is  established  what  Solomon  says  of  one  of 
them  holds  true  of  them  all  that  their  Begimiing  is  as  When 
one  letteth  out  Water  it  issues  from  a  small  Chink  which  once 
might  have  been  easily  stopped  but  being  neglected  it  is  soon 
widened  by  the  Stream  till  the  Bank  is  at  last  totally  thrown 
down  and  the  Flood  is  at  Liberty  to  deluge  the  whole  plain 

Prosperity  debilitates  instead  of  strengthening  the  Mind 
Its  most  common  effect  Is  to  create  an  extreme  sensibility  to 
the  slightest  Wound  It  foments  impatient  Desires  and  raises 
Expectations  which  no  Success  can  satisfy  It  fosters  a  false 
Delicacy  which  sickens  in  the  midst  of  Indulgence  by  repeat- 
ed Gratification  It  blunts  the  feelings  of  Men  to  what  is  pleas- 
ing and  leaves  them  unhappily  acute  to  whatever  is  uneasy 
Hence  the  Gale  which  another  would  scarcely  feel  is  to  the 

1  prosperous  a  rude  Tempest  Hence  the  Rose-leaf  doubled  be- 
ow  them  on  the  Couch  as  it  is  told  of  the  effeminate  Sybarite 
breaks  their  Rest  Hence  the  Disrespect  shown  by  Mordecai 
preyed  with  such  Violence  on  the  Heart  of  Haman 

Anxiety  is  the  poison  of  Human  Life  it  is  the  Parent  of 
many  Sins  and  more  Miseries  in  a  World  where  every  thing" 
Is  so  doubtful  where  we  may  succeed  in  our  Wish  and  be 
miserable  where  we  may  be  disappointed  and  be  blessed  in 
the  Disappointment  what  meart  this  restless  Stir  and  Commo- 
tion of  Mind  Can  our  Solicitude  alter  the  Course  or  unravel 
the  Intricacy  of  Human  Events  Can  our  Curiosity  pierce 
through  the  Cloud  which  the  Supreme  Being  hath  made  im- 
penetrable to  Mortal  Eye 
JSo  situation  is  so  remote  and  no  Station  so  unfavourable  as 
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to  preclude  access  to  the  happiness  or  a  future  State  a  Road  is 
opened  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  those  blissful  Habitations  from 
all  Corners  of  the  Earth  and  from  all  Conditions  of  Human 
Lif^  from  the  peopled  City  and  from  the  solitary  Desert  from 
the  C(»ttages  of  the  Poor  and  from  the  Palaces  of  Kings  from 
the  Dwellings  of  Ignorance  and  Simplicity  and  from  the  Re- 
gions of  Science  and  Improvement 

The  Scenes  which  present  themselves  at  our  entering  upon 
the  World  are  commonly  flattering  Whatever  they  be  in  them- 
selves the  lively  Spirits  of  the  Young  gild  every  opening 
Prospect  The  Field  of  Hope  appears  to  stretch  wide  Before 
them  Pleasure  seems  to  put  forth  its  Blossoms  On  every  Side 
Impelled  by  Desire  forward  they  rush  with  inconfiderate 
Ardour  prompt  to  decide  and  to  choose  averse  to  hesitate  or 
to  Inquire  credulous  because  untaught  by  Experience  rash 
because  unacquainted  with  Danger  headstrong  because  un- 
subdued by  disappointment  Hence  arise  the  J^erils  to  which 
they  are  exposed  and  which  too  often  from  Want  of  Attention 
to  faithful  Admonition  precipitate  them  into  Ruin  irretrievable 

By  the  unhappy  Excesses  of  irregular  Pleasure  in  Youth 
how  many  amiable  Dispositions  are  corrupted  or  destroyed 
bow  many  rising  Capacities  and  Powers  are  suppressed  How 
many  flatterin<4  Hopes  of  Parents  and  Friends  are  totally  ex- 
tinguished Who  but  must  drop  a  Tear  over  Human  Nature 
Wiien  he  beholds  that  iMorning  which  arose  so  bright  over- 
cast with  such  untimely  Darkness  that  Sweetness  of  Temper 
which  once  engaged  many  Hearts  that  Modesty  which  was  so 
prepossessing  those  Abilities  which  promised  extensive  Use- 
fulness all  sncrin(*ed  at  the  shrine  of  low  Sensuality  and  one 
who  was  formed  for  passing  through  Life  in  the  midst  of  Pub- 
lic Esteem  cut  off  by  his  Vices  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Course 
or  sunk  for  the  whole  of  it  into  Insignificance  and  Contem|)| 
These  O  sinful  Pleasure  are  thy  Trophies  It  is  thus  that  co-op- 
erating with  the  Foe  of  God  and  Man  thou  degradeft  Human 
Honour  ^ud  blastest  the  opening  Prospects  of  Human  felicity, 

SfiCTION  2, 

Examples  in  Poetry. 

See  the  Key,  Part  4*  Chap.  6.  Section  a. 

Where  thy  true  treasore  Gold  says  not  in  me 
And  not  in  me  the  Diamond  Gold  is  poor 

The  scenes  of  bQsiness  tell  as  what  are  men 
The  flceqet  of  pleasure  what  n  all  beside 
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Wo  then  apart  if  wo  apart  can  be 
From  mortal  man  and  fortune  at  onr  nod 
The  gay  rich  great  triumphant  and  august 
What  are  they  The  moat  happy  strange  to  say 
Convince  me  most  of  human  misery 

All  this  dread  order  break  for  whom  for  thee 
Vile  worm  O  madness  pride  impiety 

Man  like  the  generous  Tine  supported  lives 

The  strength  he  gains  is  from  Ui  embrace  he  gives 

Know  Natures  children  all  divide  her  care 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  warmd  a  bear 
While  man  exclaims  see  all  things  for  my  use 
See  man  for  mine  replies  a  pamper  d  goose     ' 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  (all 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one  not  one  for  all 

The  Almighty  from  his  throne  oA  earth  surveys 
Nought  greater  than  an  honest  humble  heart 
An  humble  heart  his  residence  pronounc  d 
His  second  seat 

Bliss  there  is  none  bqt  unprecarious  bliss 
That  is  the  gem  sell  all  and  purchase  that 
^^J  fS9  ^  begging  to  contingencies 
Not  gain  d  with  ease  nor  safely  lov  d  if  gain  d 

There  is  a  time  when  toil  must  be  preferrd 
Or  joy  by  mistim  d  fondness  'is  undone 
A  man  of  pleasure  is  a  man  of  pains 

Thus  nature  gives  us  let  it  cheek  our  pride 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied 

See  the  sole  bliss  Heav  n  could  on  all  bestow 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste  but  thinks  can  know 
Tet  poor  with  fortune  and  with  learning  blind 
The  had  must  miss  the  good  untaught  will  find 

Whatever  is  is  right  This  world  tis  true 

Was  made  for  Csesar  but  for  Titus  too 

And  which  more  blest  who  chain  d  his  country  say 

Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh  d  to  lose  a  day 

The  first  sure  symptom  of  a  mind  in  health 
Is  rest  of  heart  and  pleasure  felt  at  home 
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True  happiness  resides  in  things  unseen 
No  smiles  of  fortune  ever  bless  the  bad 
Nor  can  her  frowns  rob  innocence  of  joy 

Oh  the  dark  days  of  yanity  while  here 
How  tasteless  and  how  terrible  when  gone 
Gone  they  ne  er  go  when  past  they  haunt  us  still 

Father  of  light  and  life  Thou  good  supreme 
O  teach  me  what  is  good  Teach  me  thyself 
Save  me  from  folly  vanity  and  vice 
From  ev  ry  low  pursuit  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge  conscious  peace  and  virtue  pure 
Sacred  substantial  never  fading  bliss 

If  I  am  right  thy  grace  impart 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay 
If  1  am  wrong  O  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  way 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride 

Or  impious  discontent 
At  alight  thy  wisdom  has  denied  x 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent 

O  lost  to  virtue  lost  to  manly  thought. 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul 
Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone 
Communion  sweet  communion  large  and  hi^ 
Our  reason  guardian  angel  and  our  God 
Then  nearest  these  when  others  most  remote 
And  all  ere  long  shall  be  remote  but  these 


Benevolence. 


God  loves  from  whole  to  parts  but  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole 
Self-love  but  serves  tiie  virtuous  miml  to  wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake 
The  centre  mov  d  a  circle  straight  succeeds 
Another  still  and  still  another  spreads 
Friend  parent  neighbour  first  it  will  embrace 
His  country  next  and  next  all  human  race 
Wide  and  more  wide  th  o  erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  ev  ry  creature  in  of  ev  ry  kind 
Earth  smiles  around  with  boundless  bounty  blest 
And  heav  n  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast 

Vol.  II.  P 
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Happiness. 

I 

Know  then  this  truth  enoagb  for  man  fo  know 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below 

The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still 

And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill 

Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives 

Is  blest  in  what  it  takes  and  what  it  gives 

The  joy  unequall  d  if  its  end  it  gain 

And  if  it  lose  attended  with  no  pain 

Without  satiety  tbo  e  er  so  blest 

And  but  more  relish  d  as  the  more  distress  d 

The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears 

Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue  s  very  tears 

Good  from  each  object  from  each  place  acquir 

For  ever  exercis  d  yei  never  tir  d 

Never  elated  while  one  man  s  oppress  d 

Never  dejected  while  another  s  blest 

And  where  no  wants  no  wishes  can  remain 

Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue  is  to.gam 

Graiitude, 

When  all  thy  mercies  O  my  God 

My  rising  soul  surveys 
Transported  with  the  view  I  m  lost 

In  wonder  love  and  praise 

Oh  how  shall  works  with  equ^l  warmtb 

The  gratitude  declare 
That  glows  within  my  ravish  d  heart 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there 

Thy  providence  my  life  sustain  d 

And  all  my  wants  redress  d 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay 

And  hung  upon  the  breast 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themselves  in  prayr 

Unnumberd  comforts  to  my  sotil 

Thy  tender  care  bestow  d 
Before  my  infant  heart  coneeivd 

From  whom  those  comforts  flowd 
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When  in  the  tlipp  rj  pnthi  of  jooth 

With  heedleM  steps  I  ran 
Thine  arm  unseen  conve j  d  me  safe 

And  led  me  vp  to  man 

Through  hidden  dangers  toils  and  death 

It  gentlj  eleard  my  way 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  Tice 

More  to  be  feard  than  they 

When  worn  with  sickness  oft  hast  thou 

With  health  renew  d  my  lace 
And  when  in  sin  and  sorrow  sunk 

Re¥iv  d  my  soul  with  grace 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o  er 
And  m  a  kind  and  fidthful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  store 

9en  thousand  thousand  precious  gilts 

My  daily  thanks  employ 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy 


Through  er  ry  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodness  I II  pursue 
And  after  death  in  distant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew 

When  nature  fails  and  day  and  nif^t 

DiTide  thy  works  no  more 
My  ewer  grateful  heart  O  Liord 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore 

Through  all  eternity  to  thee 

A  joyful  song  I II  raise 
For  O  eternity  s  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise 

The  Voyage  of  Life. 

Self-flatter  d  unexperienc  d  high  in  hope 

When  young  with  sanguine  cheer  and  streamers  gay 

We  cut  our  cable  launch  into  the  world 

And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  star  our  (Hend 

All  in  some  dariing  enterprise  embark  d 

But  where  is  he  can  fethom  its  erent 

4niid  a  multitude  of  artless  hands 
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Ruin  8  sure  perquiBite  her  lawful  prize 

Some  dteer  aright  but  the  black  blast  blows  hard 

And  puffs  them  wide  of  hope  With  hearts  of  proof 

Full  against  wind  and  tide  some  win  their  way 

And  when  strong  effort  has  deserv  d  the  port 

And  tugg  d  it  into  view  tis  won  tis  lost 

Though  strong  their  oar  still  stronger  is  their  fate 

They  strike  and  while  they  triumph  they  expire 

In  stress  of  weather  most  aome  sink  outright 

O  er  them  and  o  er  their  names  the  billows  closer 

To  morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  bom      v 

Others  a  short  memorial  leave  behind 

Like  a  flag  floating  when  the  bark  s  ingulf  d 

It  floats  a  moment  and  is  seen  no  more 

One  CsBsar  lives  a  thousand  ai;e  forgot 

Bow  Jew  favour  d  by  ev  ry  element 

With  swelling  sails  make  good  the  promis  d  port 

With  all  their  wishes  freighted  Yet  ev  n  these 

Freighted  with  all  their  wishes  soon  complain 

Free  from  misfortune  not  from  nature  free 

They  still  are  men  and  when  is  man  secure 

As  fatal  time  as  storm  The  rush  of  years 

Beats  down  their  strength  their  numberless  escapes 

In  ruin  end  and  now  their  proud  success.^ 

Bufplants  new  terrors  on  the  victor  s  brow 

What  pain  to  quit  the  world  just  made  their  own 

Their  nests  so  deeply  down  d  and  built  so  high 

Too  low  they  build  who  build  beneath  the  stars^ 


PART  V. 

EXERCISES  TO  PROMOTE  PERSPICUOUS  AND 

ACCURATE  WRITING. 


FIR8T, 


With  respect  to  single  words  and  phrases. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Containing  violations  of  tbe  Rules  of  PURITY. 

See  Vol  X.  p.  a94,iiid  the  Kej,  Put  5.  Chap.  x. 

WE  should  be  employed  dailily  in  doing  good. 

It  irics  me  to  see  so  perverse  a  disposition. 

I  wot  not  who  has  done  this  thing. 

He  is  no  way  thy  inferior ;  and,  in  this  instance,  is  no  ways 
to  blame. 

The  assistance  was  welcome,  and  timelily  afforded. 

For  want  of  employment,  be  streamed  idly  about  the  fields. 

We  ought  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godiily  in  the 
world. 

He  was  long  indisposed,  and  at  length  died  of  the  hyp. 

That  word  follows  the  general  rule,  and  takes  the  penult 
accent. 

He  was  an  extra  genius,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

The  hauteur  of  Florio  was  very  di^racious,  and  di^usted 
both  bis  friends  and  strangers. 

He  charged  me  with  want  of  resolution,  in  the  which  he 
was  greatly  mistaken. 

They  have  manifested  great  candidness  in  all  the  transac- 
tion. 
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The  naturalness  of  the  thought  greatly  recommended  it. 
The  importance,  as  well  as  the  authenticalnessof  the  books, 
has  been  clearly  displayed. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  spirit  and  intendment  of  some 

laws. 

The  disposition  which  he  exhibited,  was  both  unnatural 
and  incomfortable. 

His  natural  severity  rendered  him  a  very  impopular  speal^ 

er. 

The  disquietness  of  his  mind,  made  his  station  and  wealth 
far  from  being  enviable. 

I  received  the  gift  with  pleasure,  but  I  shall  now  gladlier 
resign  it. 

These  are  the  things  highliest  important  to  the  growing 
age. 

It  grieveth  me  to  look  over  so  many  blank  leaves,  in  the 
book  of  my  life. 

It  repenteth  me  that  J  have  so  long  walked  in  the  paths  of 
folly. 

Methinks  I  am  not  mistaken  in  an  opinion,  which  I  have  so 
well  considered. 

They  thought  it  an  important  subject,  and  the  question  was 
strenuously  debated  pro  and  con.  ^ 

Thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee ;  for  thou  art  a  Gallilean. 

Let  us  not  give  too  hasty  credit  to  stories  which  may  injure 
our  neighbour:  perad  venture  they  are  the  offspring  of  calum- 
ny, or  misapprehension. 

The  gardens  were  void  of  simplicity  and  elegance ;  and  ex- 
hibited much  that  was  glaring  and  bizarre. 

CHAPTER  Ih 

(Containing  violations  of  the  Rules  of  PROPRIETY, 

^ee  VoL  x.  p.  295,  and  the  Key,  Part  5.  Chap.  a.  Srect.  i. 

Section  1. 

Avoid  law  expressions. 

1  HAD  as  lief  do  it  myself,  as  persuade  another  to  do  it. 
Of  the  justness  of  his  measures,  he  convinced  his  opponent 
by  dint  of  argument. 

He  is  not  a  whit  better  than  those  whom  he  so  liberally  con- 
tieninr. 

He  stands  upon  security,  and  will  not  liberate  him  till  it  be 

•obtained; 
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The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  as  I  take  it,  is  very  different 
from  the  common  acceptation. 

The  favourable  moment  should  be  embraced  ;  for  he  does 
not  hold  long  in  one  mind. 

He  exposed  himself  so  much  amongst  the  people,  that  he 
had  like  to  have  gotten  one  or  two  broken  heads. 

He  was  very  dexterous  in  smelling  out  the  views  and  de- 
signs of  others. 

If  his  education  was  but  a  little  taken  care  of,  he  might  be 
very  useful  amongst  his  neighbours. 

He  might  have  perceived,  with  half  an  eye,  the  difficulties 
to  which  his  conduct  exposed  him. 

If  I  happen  to  have  a  little  leisure  upon  my  hands  to-mor- 
row, I  intend  to  pay  them  a  short  visit* 

This  performance  is  much  at  one  with  the  'other. 

The  scene  was  new,  and  he  was  seized  with  wonderment  at 
all  he  saw. 

Section  2. 
Supply  words  that  are  wanting. 

See  Vol  I.  p.  295,  and  the  Key,  Part  5.  Chap.  a.  Sect.  0. 

Let  us  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art^  with  proper 
attention. 

He  is  engaged  in  a  treatise  on  the  interests  of  the  soul  and 
body. 

Some  productions  of  nature  rise  in  value,  according  as  they 
more  or  less  resemble  those  of  art. 

The  latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  in  this  island. 

For  some  centuries^  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween France  and  £ngland,  by  the  dominions  we  possessed 
there,  and  the  conquests  we  made. 

He  is  impressed  with  a  true  sense  of  that  function,  when 
chosen  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue. 

The  wise  and  foolish,  the  virtuous  and  the  vile,  the  learned 
and  ignorant,  the  temperate  and  profligate,  must  often,  like  the 
wheat  and  tares,  be  blended  together. 

Sectioit  34 

In  the  same  sentence^  be  careful  not  to  use  the  same  word  too 

Jrequenthj^  nor  in  different  senses. 

See  Vol  t.  p.  196,  and  the  Key,  Part.  5.  Chap.  %,  Sect.  3. 

Ah  eloquent  speaker  may  give  more,  but  camiot  give  more 
Convincing  arguments,  than  tJbis  plain  man  offered. 
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And  Bezaleel  made  the  laver  of  brass,  and  the  foot  of  it  of 
brass,  of  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women. 

And,  in  the  lowert  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threaf  ning  to  devour  me,  opens  wide. 

Section  7. 

Avoid  all  such  words  and  phrases^  as  are  not  adapted  to  the 
ideas  you  mean  to  communicate  ;  or  which  are  less  signifi^ 
cant  than  others^  of  those  ideas. 

See  Vol.  X.  p.  199,  and  the  Key,  Part  5.  Chap.  a.  Sec.  7. 

No  less  than  two  hundred  scholars  have  been  educated  in 
that  school* 

The  attempt,  however  laudable,  was  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. 

He  is  our  mutual  benefactor,  and  deserves  our  respect  and 
obedience. 

Vivacity  is  often  promoted,  by  presenting  a  sensible  object 
to  the  mind,  instead  of  an  intelligible  one. 

They  broke  down  the  banks,  and  the  country  was  soon 
overflown. 

The  garment. was  decently  formed,  and  sown  very  neatly. 

The  bouse  is  a  cold  one,  for  it  has  a  north  exposition. 

The  proposition,  for  each  of  us  to  relinquish  something, 
was  complied  with,  and  produced  a  cordial  reconcilement. 

Thoagh  learn'd,  well  bred ;  and  though  well  bred,  sincere ; 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe. 

A  fop  is  a  risible  character,  in  every  one's  view  but  his  own. 

An  action  that  excites  laughter,  without  any  mixture  of 
contempt,  may  be  called  a  ridiculous  action. 
'  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  speak  three  sentences  together. 

By  this  expression,  I  do  not  intend  what  some  persons  an- 
nex to  it. 

The  negligence  of  timely  precaution  was  the  cause  of  this 
great  loss. 

All  the  sophism  which  has  been  employed,  cannot  obscure 
so  plain  a  truth. 

Disputing  should  always  be  so  managed^  as  to  remember 
that  the  only  end  of  it  is  truth. 

My  friend  was  so  ill  that  he  could  not  set  up  at  all,  but 
was  obliged  to  lay  continually  in  bed. 

A  certain  prince,  it  is  said,  when  he  invaded  the  Egyptians^, 
placed,  in  the  front  of  his  army,  a  number  of  cats  and  other 
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animals,  which  were  worshipped  by  those  people.  A  reve- 
rence for  these  phantonis,  made  the  Egyptians  lie  down  their 
arms,  and  become  an  easy  conquest. 

The  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  interest  such  an  august 
cause  is  supposed  to  ^'  *  3  in  our  concerns,  is  a  source  of  con- 
solation. 

And  when  they  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  hall, 
and  were  set  down  together,  Peter  set  down  among  them. 

By  the  slavish  disposition  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
under  the  emperors,  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  were 
wholly  turned  into  panegyric. 

The  refreshment  came  in  seasonably,  before  they  \^ere  laid 
down  to  rest. 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen. 

They  shall  fiee  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  eat. 

The  wicked  fly  when  no  man  pursueth :  but  the  righteous 
are  bold  as  a  lion. 

A  creature  ef  a  more  exalted  kiud 

Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed. 

He  died  with  violence ;  for  he  was  killed  by  a  sword. 

He  had  scarcely  taken  the  medicine,  than  he  began  to  feel 
himself  relieved. 

No  place  and  no  object  appear  to  him  void  of  beauty. 

When  w^  fall  into  a  person's  .conversation,  the  first  thing 
we  should  consider,  is,  the  intention  of  it. 

Galileo  discovered  the  telescope ;  Hervey  invented  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood* 

Philip  found  an  obstacle  to  the  managing  of  the  Athenians, 
from  the  nature  of  their  dispositions ;  but  the  eloquence  of 
Pemosthenes  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  his  designs. 

A  hermit  is  rigorous  in  his  life ;  a  judge,  austere  in  his 
sentences. 

A  candid  man  avows  his  mistake,  and  is  forgiven  ;  a  patriot 
acknowledges  his  opposition  to  a  bad  minister,  and  is  ap- 
plauded. 

We  have  enlarged  our  family  and  expenses ;  and  increased 
our  garden  and  fruit  orchard. 

By  proper  reflection,  we  may  be  taught  to  mend  what  is 
erroneous  and  defective. 

The  good  man  is  not  overcome  by  disappointment,  wlien 
that  which  is  mortal  passes  away ;  when  that  which  is  mutable, 
dies ;  and  when  that  which  he  knew  to  be  transient,  begins 
to  change* 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

CoDtaiDing  violations  of  the  Rules  of  PRECISIONT. 

See  Vol.  X.  p.  301,  and  the  Key,  Part  5.  Chap.  3. 

This  great  politican  desrsted  from,  and  renounced  his  de- 
signsy  when  he  found  them  impracticable. 

He  was  of  so  high  and  independent  a  spirit,  that  be  abhor- 
red and  detested  being  in  debt. 

Though  raised  to  an  exalted  station,  she  was  a  pattern  of 
piety,  virtue,  and  religion. 

The  human  body  may  be  divided  into  the  head,  ^runk, 
limbs,  and  vitals. 

His  end  soon  approached ;  and  he  died  with  great  courage 
and  fortitude. 

He  was  a  man  of  so  much  pride  and  vanity,  that  he  despised 
the  sentiments  of  others. 

Poverty  induces  and  cherishes  dependence;  and  depen- 
dence  strengthens  and  increases  corruption. 

This  man,  on  all  occasions,  treated  his  inferiors  with  great 
haughtiness  and  disdain. 

There  can  be  no  regularity  or  order  in  the  life  and  conduct 
of  that  man,  who  does  not  give  and  allot  a  due  share  of  his 
time,  to  retirement  and  reflection. 

Such  equivocal  and  ambiguous  expressions,  mark  a  foroied 
intention  to  deceive  and  abuse  us. 

His  cheerful,  happ>  temper,  remote  from  discontent,  keeps 
up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  bis  mind,  excludes  every  gloomy 
prospect,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 
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Exercises  to  promote  perspicuity  and  accuracy ^  with  respect  to 

the  construction  of  Sentences. 


CHAPTER  r. 

Containing  sentences  in  which  the  Rules  of  CLEARNESS  are 

yiolated. 

See  Vol  X.  p.  305,  and  the  Key,  Part  5.  Chap.  i.  Clearnem  Sect.  |. 

Section  1. 
In  the  position  0/ adverbs. 

0 

Hence  the  impossibility  appears,  that  an  undertaking  ma- 
pagf'd  so,  should  prove  successful. 

May  not  we  here  say  with  the  poet,  that  **  virtue  is  its  own 
reward  ?" 

i^ad  lie  died  before,  would  not  then  this  art  have  been 
wholly  unknown  ? 

Not  to  exasperate  him,  I  only  spoke  a  very  few  words. 

The  works  of  art  receive  a  great  advantage,  from  the  fe^ 
semblance  which  they  have  to  those  of  nature,  because  here 
the  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  is -perfect. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  those  practices, 
anciently  used  on  such  occasions,  and  only  discontinued 
through  the  neglect  and  degeneracy  of  later  times. 

Sixtus  the  fourth  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  great  collector  of 
books  at  least. 

If  I^uis  XIV.  was  not  the  greatest  king,  he  was  the  best 
actor  of  majesty,  at  least,  that  ever  filled  a  throne. 

These  forms  of  conversation,  by  degrees  multiplied  and 
grew  troublesome* 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  us  only  to  such  actions  as 
are  indiscreet,  but  very  often  to  such  as  are  highly  criminal. 

By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single 
object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view. 

I  was  engaged  formerly  in  that  business,  but  I  never  shall 
be  again  concerned  in  it. 
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We  do  those  things  frequently,  which  we  repent  of  after- 
wards. 

By  doing  the  same  thing,  it  often  becomes  habitual. 
Most  nations,  not  even  excepting  the  Jews,  were  prone  to 

idolatry. 

Raised  to  greatness  without  merit,  he  employed  his  power 
for  the  gratification  solely  of  his  passions. 


Section  5^. 
In  the  position  of  circumstances^  and  of  particular  members. 

The  embarrassments  p{  the  artificers,  rendered  the  progress 
very  slow  of  the  work. 

He  found  the  place  replete  with  wonders,  of  which  he  pro- 
posed to  solace  himself  with  the  contemplation,  if  he  should 
never  be  able  to  accomplish  his  flight. 

They  are  now  engs^ed  in  a  study,  of  which  they  have  long 
wished  to  know  the  usefulness. 

This  was  an  undertaking,  which,  in  the  execution,  proved 
as  impracticable,  as  had  turned  out  every  other  of  their  per- 
nicious, yet  abortive  schemes. 

He  thought  that  the  presbyters  would  soon  become  more 
dangerous  to  the  magistrates,  than  had  ever  been  the  prelati- 
cal  clergy. 

Frederic,  seeing  it  was  impossible  to  trust,  with  safety,  his 
life  in  their  handi,  was  obliged  to  take  the  Mahometans  for 
his  guard* 

The  emperor  refused  to  convert  at  once,  the  truce  into  a 
definitive  treaty. 

However,  the  miserable  remains  were,  in  the  night,  taken 
down. 

I  have  settled  the  meaning  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation, which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  undertaking,  by 
way  of  introduction,  in  this  paper;  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  my  readers,  by  se- 
veral considerations :  I  shall  examine  the  several  sources  from 
whence  these  pleasures  are  derived,  in  ray  next  paper. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health,  has  not  thought 
it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem,  or  a  prospect, 
where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  subtle 
disqui!;itions ;  and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill  the 
mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  history,  poetry, 
wd  contemplations  of  nature. 
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If  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained  at 
large,  he  may  find  it  in  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing. 

Fields  of  corn  form  a  pleasant  prospect ;  and  if  the  walks 
were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them,  they  would 
display  neatness,  regularity,  and  elegance. 

Though  religion  will  indeed  bring  us  under  some  restraints, 
they  are  very  tolerable,  and  not  only  so,  but  desirable  on  the 
whole. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  those  methods  for  the  advance- 
ment of  piety,  which  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  limited  like 
ours,  by  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws. 

This  morning,  when  one  of  the  gay  females  was  looking  over 
some  hoods  and  ribanHs,  brouerht  by  her  tirewoman,  with  great 
care  and  diligence,  I  employed  no  less  in  examining  the  box 
which  contained  them. 

Since  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  inter- 
course  of  buying  and  selling,  and  dealing  upon  credit,  where 
fraud  is  permitted  or  connived  at,  or  has  no  law  to  punish  it, 
the  honest  dealer  is  often  undone,  and  the  knave  gets  the  ad- 
vantage. 

Though  energetic  brevity  is  not  adapted  alike  to  every  sub- 
ject, we  ought  to  avoid  its  contrary,  on  every  occasion,  a  lan- 
guid redundancy  of  words.  It  is  proper  to  be  copious  some- 
times, but  never  to  be  verbose. 

A  monarchy,  limited  like  ours,  may  be  placed,  for  au^ht  I 
know,  as  it  has  been  often  represented,  just  in  the  middle 
point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on  the  one  hand,  tp 
tyranny,  and,  on  the  other,  to  anarchy. 

Having  already  shown  how  the  fancy  is  afiected  by  the 
works  of  nature,  and  afterwards  considered,  in  general,  both 
the  works  of  nature^  and  of  art,  how  they  mutually  assist  and 
complete  each  other,  in  forming  such  scenes  and  prospects  as 
are  most  apt  to  delight  the  mind  of  the  beholders :  I  shall  in 
this  paper  throw  together  some  reflections,  &c« 

Let  but  one  great,  brave,  disinterested,  active  man  arise, 
and  he  will  be  received,  venerated,  and  followed. 

Ambition  creates  seditions,  wars,  discords^  hatred^  and 
shiness. 

The  scribes  made  it  their  profession  to  teach  and  to  study 
the  law  of  Moses* 

Sloth  pours  upon  us  a  deluge  of  crimes  and  evils,  and  saps 
the  foundation  of  every  virtue. 

The  ancient  laws  of  Rome  were  so  far  from  suffering  a 
Roman  citizen  to  be  put  to  dealh,  that  they  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  bound,  or  even  to  be  whipped. 
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figure,  throughout  this  kingdom,  whose  whole  subsistence,  &c. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  any  printed 
or  written  paper  upon  the  ground^  to  take  it  up,  and  lay  it 
aside  carefully,  as  not  knowing  but  it  may  contain  aome  piece 
of  their  Alcoran. 

The  laws  of  nature  are,  truly,  what  lord  Bacon  styles  his 
aphorisms,  laws  of  la ws»  Civil  laws  are  aLways  imperfect,  and 
often  fiedse  deductions  from  them,  or  applications  of  them  ;  nay 
they  stand,  in  many  instances,  in  direct  opposition  to  tbeai. 

It  has  nut  a  wordv  says  Pope,  but  what  the  author  f  eligious- 
iy  thinks  in  it. 

Many  act  so  directly  contrary  to  this  method,  that  from  a 
habit  of  saving  time  and  paper,  which  they  acquired  at  the 
university,  they  \vrite  in  so  diminutive  a  manner,  that  they  can 
hardly  read  what  they  have  written. 

Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you  my  own  opinion,  aa  well  as 
that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses  here,  relating  to  this 
weighty  affair ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely 
reckon. 

If  we  trace  a  youth  from  the  earliest  period  of  life,  who  has 
been  well  educated,  we  shall  -  perceive  the  wisdom  of  the 
maiLims  here  recommended. 

CHAPTER  U. 

Containing  sentences  in  which  the  Rules  of  UNITY  are 

violated. 

See  Vol  I.  p.  311,  and  the  Kej,  Part  5.  Chap.  %•  Unity.  Sect.  x. 

Section  1. 

During  the  course  of  the  sentence^  the  scene  should  be  changed 

as  Httle  as  possible. 

A  SHORT  time  after  this  injury,  he  came  to  himself;  and 
the  next  day,  they  put  him  on  board  a  ship,  whch  conveyed 
him  first  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  island  of  ^gina* 

The  Britons,  daily  harassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Ficts, 
were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence ;  who  con- 
sequently reduced  the  greater  p|rt  of  the  island  to  their  own 
power;  drove  the  Britons  into  the  most  remote  and  mountain* 
ous  parts;  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  customs,  religion, 
and  language,  became  wholly  Saxons. 

By  eagerness  of  temper,  and  precipitancy  of  indulgence, 
men  forfeit  all  the  advantages  which  patience  would  have' 
procured ;  and,  by  this  means,  the  opposite  evils  are  incurred 
to  their  full  extent. 

Vol.  II.  R 
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This  prostitution  of  praise  does  not  only  aflTect  the  gross  of 
niankind,  who  uke  their  notion  of  characters  from  the  learn- 
ed ;  but  also  the  better  sort  must,  by  this  means,  lose  some 
part  at  least  of  their  desire  of  fame,  when  they  find  it  ptomiV 
cuously  bestowed  on  the  meritorious  and  undeserving. 

Alt  the  precautions  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  conde- 
scension, which  Eumenes  employed,  were  incapable  of  mol- 
lifying the  hearts  of  those  barbarians,  and  of  extinguishing 
their  jealousy :  and  he  must  have  renounced  his  merit  and 
virtue  which  occasioned  it,  to  have  been  capable  of  appeatii^ 
them. 

He  who  performs  every  employment  in  its  due  place  and 
season^  suffers  no  part  of  time  to  escape  without  profit ;  and 
thus  his  days  become  multiplied  ;  and  much  of  lite  is  enjoyed 
in  little  space. 

Desires  of  pleasure  usher  in  temptation,  and  the  growth  of 
disorderly  passions  is  forwarded^ 

Section  2» 

We  should  never  crowd  into  one  sentence^  things  nfkieh  hnoe  to 
little  connexion^  that  they  could  bear  to  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  sentences. 

The  notions  of  lord  Sunderland  were  always  good ;  but  he 
was  a  man  of  great  expense^ 

In  this  uneasy  state,  both  of  bis  public  and  private  liCe^ 
Cicef o  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  deep  afiliction,  the  death 
of  his  beloved  daughter  Tuliia ;  which  happened  soon  after 
her  divorce  from  Dolabella;  whose  manners  and  hnmours 
were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her. 

The  sun  approaching  melts  the  snow,  and  breaks  the  icy 
fetters  of  the  main,  where  vast  sea-monsters  pierce  through 
floating  islands,  with  arms  which  can  withstand  (he  crystal 
rock ;  whilst  others,  that  of  themselves  seem  great  as  islands, 
are,  by  (heir  bulk  alone,  armed  against  all  but  man^  whose 
superiority  over  creatures  of  a  size  and  force  so  stupendous, 
should  make  him  mindful  of  his  privilege  of  reason  ;  and 
force  him  humbly  to  adore  the  great  Composer  of  those  wond- 
rous frames,  and  the  Author  of  his  own  superior  wisdom. 

I  single  Strada  out  among  the  moderns,  because  he  bad 
the  foolish  presumption  to  censure  Tacitus,  and  to  write  his- 
tory himself ;  and  my  friend  will  forgive  this  short  excursioa 
in  honour  of  a  favourite  writer- 
Boast  not  tliysclf  of  to-morrow  ;  thou  knowest  not  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  despair  not  of 
to-morrow  f  for  it  may  bring  forth  good  as  well  as  evil ;  which 
h  a  ground  for  not  vexing  thyself  with  imaginary  fears  j  for  the 
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impending  black  cloud,  which  is  regarded  with  so  ranch 
dread,  may  pass  by  harmless  :  or  though  it  should  discharge 
the  storm,  yet  before  it  breaks  thou  mayst  be  lodged  in  that 
Ipwly  mansion  which  no  storms  ever  touch. 

Section  3. 
JFe  should  keep  clear  of  all  unnecessary  parentheses, 

DisAPPOiirTMBHTs  wlU  often  happen  to  the  best  and  wisest 
men,  (not  through  any  imprudence  of  theirs,  nor  even  through 
the  malice  or  ill  design  of  others  ;  but  merely  in  consequence 
of  some  of  those  cross  incidents  of  life,  which  could  not  be  fore^ 
seen,)  and  sometimes  to  the  wisest  and  best  concerted  plans. 

Without  some  degree  of  patience  exercised  under  injuries, 
(as  offences  and  retaliations  would  succeed  to  one  another  in 
endless  train,)  human  life  would  be  rendered  a  state  of  per- 
petual hostility. 

Never  delay  till  to*morrow,  (for  to-morrow  is  not  yours ; 
and  though  you  should  live  to  enjoy  it,  you  must  not  over- 
load it  with  a  burden  not  its  own,)  what  reason  and  con<^ 
science  tell  you  ought  to  be  performed  to-day. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  there  is,  in  true  religion,  any 
thing  which  overcasts  the  mind  with  sullen  gloom  and  nie* 
lancholy  austerity,  (for  false  ideas  may  be  entertained  of  re- 
ligion, as  false  and  imperfect  conceptions  of  virtue  have  often 
prevailed  in  the  world,)  or  which  derogates  from  that  esteem 
which  nxen  are  generally  disposed  to  yield  to  exemplary 
yirtiies. 

« 

CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  sentences,  in  which  the  rules  for  promoting  the 
STRENGTH  of  a  sentence  are  violated. 

Section  1* 

The  first  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  tV,  to 
prune  it  of  all  redundant  words  and  members. 

It  n  six  months  ago,  since  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  relations. 

Suspend  your  censure  so  long,  till  your  judgment  on  the 
Bubject  can  be  wisely  formed. 

The  reason  why  he  acted  in  the  ma^nner  he  did,  was  not 
fully  explained, 
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Less  capacity  is  required  for  this  buriness^  but  more  tia^  is 
oecessary. 

He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  that  her  father  was  dead. 

The  combatants  encountered  each  other  with  such  rage, 
that  being  eager  only  to  assaili  and  thoughtless  of  making 
any  defence,  they  both  fell  dead  upon  the  field  together. 

I  shall  in  the  first  place,  begin  with  remarking  the  defects, 
and  shall  then  proceed  afterwards  to  describe  the  excellences 
of  this  plan  of  education. 

Numberless  orders  of  beings,  which  are  to  us  unknown, 
people  the  wide  extent  of  the  universe. 

His  extraordinary  beauty  was  such,  that  it  struck  observers 
with  admiration. 

Thought  and  language  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other  mu* 
tually. 

Their  interests  were  dependent  upon,  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  each  other. 

While  you  employ  all  the  circumspection  and  vigilance 
which  reason  can  suggest,  let  your  praj^ers,  at  the  same  time, 
continually  ascend  to  heaven  for  support  and  aid. 

Section  2. 

The  second  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence^  is^  to 
attend  particularly  to  the  use  of  copulatives^  relatives^  and 
all  the  particles  employedfor  transition  and  connexion. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  and  I  will  overtake,  and  I 
will  divide  the  spoil. 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold, 
beat,  summer,  winter,  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease. 

A  man  should  endeavour  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent 
pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them 
with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man 
would  not  blush  to  take.  Of  this  nature  are  those  of  the 
imagination, 

The  army  was  composed  of  Grecians,  Carians,  Lycians^ 
Famphilians,  and  Phrygians. 

The  body  of  this  animal  was  strong,  and  proportionable, 
and  beautiful. 

There  is  nothing  which  promotes  knowledge  more  tlian 
steady  application,  and  a  habit  of  observation. 

Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it  may  often 
be  accompanied  by  the  advantages  of  fortune. 

The  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  and  the  habits  of  applica- 
tion  be  possesses,  wilt  probably  render  him  very  t^ful. 
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Their  idlenessi  and  their  luxury  and  pleasures,  their  crimi- 
nal deeds,  and  their  immoderate  passions,  and  their  timidity 
and  baseness  of  mind,  have  dejected  tiiem  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  make  them  weary  of  life. 

I  was  greatly  affected,  insomuch  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  place,  notwithstanding  tliat  my  assistance  had  been  pret> 
singly  solicited. 

I  strenuously  opposed  those  measures,  and  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  prevent  them. 

I  yielded  to  his  solicitation,  whilst  I  perceived  the  necesii- 
ty  of  doing  so. 

For  the  wisest  purposes.  Providence  has  designed  our  state 
to  be  checkered  with  pleasure  and  pain.  In  this  manner,  let 
tis  receive  it^  and  make  the  best  of  what  is  appointed  to  be  oar 
lot. 

In  the  time  of  prosperity,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  use- 
ful knowledge,  with  good  principles,  and  virtuousdispositiona 
And  therefore  they  remain  entire,  when  the  days  of  trouble 
come. 

He  had  made  considerable  advances  in  knowledge,  but  he 
was  very  young,  and  laboured  under  several  disadvantages. 

Section  3. 

The  third  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence^  ii,  t^ 
dispose  of  the  capital  word,  or  words,  so  that  the//  may  make 
the  greatest  impression, 

I  HAVB  considered  the  subject  with  a  good  deal  of  atlen- 
tion,  upon  which  I  was  desired  to  communicate  my  thoughts. 

Whether  a  choice  altogether  unexceptionable,  has,  in  any 
country,  been  made,  seems  doubtful. 

liCt  us  endeavour  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  interest  ia 
Him,  who  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation  in  his  hands. 

Virgil,  who  has  cast  the  whole  system  of  platonic  philofo- 
phy,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  soul  of  man,  into  beautiful  alle* 
gorieF,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  iEneid,  gives  us  the  punish- 
ment. Sec. 

And  Philip  the  fourth  was  obliged,  at  last,  to  conclude  a 
peace,  on  terms  repugnant  to  his  inclination,  to  that  of  hta 
people,  to  the  interest  of  Spain,  and  to  that  of  all  Europei 
n  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 

It  appears  that  there  are,  by  a  late  calculation,  upwards  of 
riRccn  iiallionsof  inhabitants,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

And  although  person;?  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education, 
may    be,    and    too    often    are,   drawn  by  the  temptation 
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of  youth,  and  the  opportunities  of  a  large  fortune,  into  some 
irregularities,  when  they  come  forward  into  the  great  world, 
it  IS  ever  with  Reluctance  and  compunction  of  mind,  because 
their  bias  to  virtue  still  continues. 

Were  instruction  an  essential  circumstance  in  epic  poetry, 
I  doubt  whether  a  single  instance  could  be  given  of  this 
species  of  composition,  in  any  language* 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  writers  have  made  use  of  this 
platonic  notion,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  subsistence  of  our 
affections  after  death,  with  great  beauty  and  strength  of  reason. 

Men  of  the  best  sense  have  been  touched,  more  or  less, 
with  these  groundless  horrors  and  presages  of  futurity,  upon 
surveying  the  most  indifferent  works  of  nature. 

Ue  that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  is  blessed* 

Every  one  that  puts  on  the  appearance  of  goodness,  is  not 
good. 

And  Elias  with  Moses  appeared  to  them. 

Where  are  your  lathers  ?  and  do  the  prophets  live  for  ever  ? 

We  came  to  our  journey's  end  at  last  with  no  small  diiii- 
eulty,  after  much  fatigue,  through  deep  roads  and  bad  wea- 
ther. 

Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  Homer,  the  praise  of  judg- 
ment, but  his  invention  remains  yet  unrivalled. 

Let  us  employ  our  criticism  on  ourselves,  instead  of  being 
eritics  on  other^. 

Let  us  implore  superior  assistance,  for  enabling  us  to  act 
well  our  own  part,  leaving  others  to  be  judged  by  Him  who 
searcheth  the  heart. 

The  vehemence  of  passion,  after  it  has  exercised  its  tyran- 
nical sway  for  awhile,  may  subside  by  degrees. 

This  fallacious  art  debars  us  from  enjoying  life^  ihstead  of 
lengthening  it. 

Indulging  ourselves  in  ioTaginary  enjoymentcr,  often  deprives 
us  of  real  ones. 

How  will  that  nobleman  be  able  to  conduct  himself,  when 
reduced  to  poverty,  who  was  educated  only  to  magnificence 
and  pleasure  ? 

It  is  highly  proper  that  a  man  should  be  acquainted  with  a 
variety  of  things,  of  which  the  utility  is  above  a  child^s  com- 
prehension :  but  is  it  necessary  a  child  should  learn  every 
thing  it  behoves  a  man  to  know;  or  is  it  even  possible? 

When  they  fall  into  sudden  difficulties,  they  are  less  per- 
plexed than  others  in  the  like  circumstances ;  and  when  they 
encounter  dangers,  they  are  less  alarmed. 

For  all  your  actions,  you  must  hereafter  give  an  account", 
and  particularly  for  the  employments  of  youth. 
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Sectioit  4. 

The  fourth  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  ofsentences^  u,  thai 
a  weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should  never  come  ajt€r  a 
stronger  one:  and  that ^  when  our  sentence  consists  ^  two 
members,  the  longer' should, generally,  be  the  concluding 


CiiARiTT  breathefl  long  snfiering  to  enemies,  courtesy  to 
strangers,  habitual  kindness  towards  friends. 

Gentleness  ought  to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  bebftTioor^ 
to  form  our  address,  and  regulate  our  speech. 

The  propensity  to  look  forward  into  life,  is  too  often  gross- 
ly abused,  and  immoderately  indulged. 

The  regular  tenor  of  a  virtuous  and  pious  life,  will  profe 
the  best  preparation  for  immortality,  for  old  age,  and  death. 

These  niles  are  intended  to  teach  young  persons  to  write 
with  propriety,  el^ance,  and  perspicuity. 

Sinful  pleasures  blast  the  opening  prospects  of  human  feii^ 
city,  and  degrade  human  honour. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  every  employment  of  life  becomes  ao 
oppressive  burden,  and  every  object  appears  gloomy ^ 

They  will  acquire  diflbrent  views  by  applying  to  the  b>- 
nourable  discbarge  of  the  functions  of  their  station,  and  entei^ 
ing  on  a  virtuous  course  of  action. 

By  the  perpetual  course  of  dissipation,  in  which  sensualists 
are  engaged  ;  by  the  riotous  revel,  and  the  midnight,  or  ra- 
ther morning  hours,  to  which  they  prolong  their  festivity ;  by 
the  excesses  which  they  indulge ;  they  debilitate  their  bodies 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  comforts  and  duties  of  life,  and 
wear  Out  their  spirits. 


Section  5. 


A  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences,  is,  to  avoid  conehding 
them  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsiderable 
word. 


By  what  I  have  already  expressed,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive the  business  which  I  am  to  proceed  upon. 

May  the  happy  message  be  applied  to  us,  in  all  the  virtue, 
strength  and  comfort  of  it ! 
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Grenerosity  is  a  showy  virtue^  which  maDy  persons  are  very 
fond  t>f. 

These  arguments  were,  without  hesitation,  and  with  great 
eagernesSj  laid  hold  of. 

It  is  proper  to  be  long  in  deliberating,  but  we  should 
speedily  execute. 

Form  your  measures  with  prudence ;  but  all  anxiety  about 
the  issue  divest  yourselves  of. 

We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of 
any  thing  we  see;  a^d  immediately  acknowledge  the  beauty 
t>f  an  object,  without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes 
and  occasions  of  it. 

With  Cicero^s  writings,  these  persons  are  more  conversant, 
than  with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees  ex- 
celled the  other ;  at  least,  as  an  orator. 


Section  & 

Jr  sixth  rule  teUUing  to  the  strength  of  a  sentence^  isj  that  in 
the  members  of  a' sentence^  where  two  things  are  compared 
or  contrasted  with  one  another  ;  where  either  a  resemblance^ 
or  an  opposition^  is  irUended  to  be  expressed ;  some  resem^ 
bUmce^  in  the  language  and  construction^  should.be  preserved. 
For  when  the  things  themselves  correspond  to  each  other ^  we 
naturalh/  expect  to  find  a  similar  correspondence  in  the 
words* 

Our  British  gardeners,  inAead  or  humouring  nature,  love 
to  deviate  fh>m  it  as  much  as  jpossible. 

I  have  observed  of  late  the  style  of  some  great  minister^ 
very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  productions. 

The  old  may  inform  the  young;  and  the  young  may  ani- 
mate those  who  are  advanced  in  life. 

The  account  is  generally  balanced ;  for  what  we  are  losen 
on  the  one  hand,  we  gain  on  the  other. 

The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most  wit;  the 
serious  part  of  mankind,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on 
their  side. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  censure  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  as  much  liable  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If 
they  receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due  to  them,  they 
likewise  receive  praises  which  they  do  not  deserve. 

Vol.  II.  S 
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teinerit7»  and  cast  the  anchor  of  repentance  in  the  port  of 
iincerity  and  justice,  which  is  the  port  of  safety  ;  lest  the 
tempest  of  our  vengeance  make  thee  perish  in  the  sea  of  the 
punishment  thou  deservest." 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  virtuous  and  good ;  because  that  is  to 
excel  many  others :  it  is  pleasant  to  grow  better ;  because 
that  is  to  excel  ourselves:  it  is  pleasant  to  command  our  ap- 
petites and  passions,  and  to  keep  them  in  due  order,  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  religion ;  because  this  is  empire :  nay, 
it  is  pleasant  even  to  mortify  and  subdue  our  lusts ;  because 
that  is  victory. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VIOLATIONS   OF   THE   RULES    RESPECTING     PERSPICUOUS    AND 
ACCURATE   WRITING,   PROMISCUOUSLT   DISPOSED. 

See  tlie  Jl^,  Part  5.  Chap.  i. 

Section  U 

What  is  human  life  to  all,  but  a  mixture,  with  varioug 
cares  and  troubles,  of  some  scattered  joys  and  pleasures  i 

When  favours  of  every  kind  are  conferred  speedily,  they 
are  doubled. 

He  will  soon  weary  the  company,  who  is  himself  wearied. 

He  must  endure  the  follies  of  others,  who  will  have  their 
kindness. 

For  the  last  years  of  man  the  first  must  make  provision* 

Perpetual  light-mindedness  must  terminate  in  ignorance. 

In  these,  and  in  such  like  cases,  we  should,  in  our  alms,  ge- 
nerally suffer  none  to  be  witnesses,  but  Him  who  must  sea 
«very  thing. 

The  reason  why  he  is  so  badly  qualified  for  the  business,  is 
because  he  neglected  his  studies,  and  opportunities  of  im* 
provement, 

That  Plutarch  wrote  lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  at 
Chsronea,  it  is  clear  from  his  own  account. 

i  wish  to  cultivate  your  further  acquaintance. 

He  may  probably  make  the  attempt,  but  he  cannot  possibly 
succeed. 

No  pains  were  spared  by  his  tutor,  in  order  to  his  being 
improved  in  all  useful  knowledge. 

In  no  scene  of  her  life  was  ever  Mary's  address  more  re- 
markably displayed. 
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The  commons  made  an  angry  remonstrance  against  such 
an  arbitrary  requisition. 

The  truly  illustrious  are  they  who  do  not  court  the  praise 
of  the  world,  but  who  perform  such  actions  as  make  theoi  in- 
disputably deserve  it* 

By  the  means  of  society,  our  wants  come  to  be  supplied, 
and  our  lives  are  rendered  comfortable,  as  well  as  our  ca- 
pacities enlarged,  and  our  virtuous  affections  called  forth  into 
their  proper  exercise. 

Life  cannot  but  prove  vain  to  such  persons  as  affect  a  die- 
relish  of  every  pleasure,  which  is  not  both  new  and  exquisite, 
measuring  their  enjoyments  by  fashion's  standard,  and  not  by 
what  they  feel  themselves ;  and  thinking  that  if  ottiers  do  not 
admire  their  state,  they  are  miserable. 

By  experiencing  distress,  an  arro^nt  insensibility  of  temper 
is  most  effectually  corrected,  from  the  remembrance  of  our 
own  sufferings  naturally  prompting  us  to  feel  for  others  in 
their  sufferings!  and  if  Providence  has  favoured  us,  so  as  not 
to  make  us  subject  in  our  own  lot  to  much  of  this  kind  of  dis- 
cipline, we  should  extract  improvement  from  the  lot  of  others 
that  is  hardtr ;  and  step  aside  sometimes  from  the  flowery  and 
smooth  paths  which  it  is  permitted  us  to  walk  in,  in  order  to 
view  the  toilsome  march  of  our  fellow-creatures  through  the 
thorny  desert. 

As  no  one  is  without  his  failings,  so  few  want  g6od  qualities. 

Providence  delivered  them  up  to  themselves,  and  they  tor- 
mented themselves. 

From  disappointments  and  trials,  we  learn  the  insufficieRcy 
of  temporal  things  to  happiness,  and  the  necessity  of  goodness. 


CHAPTER  IV* 
Instances  of  an  irregular  use  of  FIGURES  of  speech. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  335,  and  the  Key,  Part  5.  Chap.  4.  Figures, 

No  human  happiness  is  so  serene  as  not  to  contain  any  alloy. 

There  is  a  time  when  factions,  by  the  vehemence  of  tliellr 
own  fermentation,  stun  and  disable  one  another. 

I  intend  to  maJke  use  of  these  words  in  the  thread  of  my 
speculations. 

Hope,  the  balm  of  life,  darts  a  ray  of  light  trough  the 
thickest  gloom. 

The  scheme  was  highly  expensive  to  him,  and  proved  the 
Charybdis  of  bis  estate. 
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He  was  so  much  skilled  in  the  empire  of  the  oar,  that  few 
could  equal  him. 

The  death  of  Gato  has  rendered  the  senate  an  orphan. 

Let  us  be  attentive  to  keep  our  mouths  as  with  a  bridle  f 
and  to  steer  our  vessel  aright,  that  we  may  avoid  the  rocks  and 
shoals,  which  lie  every  where  around  us. 

At  length  £rasinos,  that  great  injured  name, 

{The  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  ihe  shame^) 
/urb'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age. 
And  drove  those  holiy  Vandals  off  the  stage. 

In  this  our  day  of  proof,  our  land  of  hope, 
JThe  Good  man  has  his  clouds  that  intervene ; 
Clouds  that  may  dim  his  sublunary  day, 
But  cannot  conquer :  even  the  best  must  own^ 
Patience  and  resignation  are  the  colunms 
Of  human  peace  on  earth. 

On  the  wide  sea  of  letters,  'twas  thy  boast 
To  crowd  each  sail,  and  touch  at  ev'ry  coast : 
From  that  rich  mine  how  often  hast  thou  brought 
The  pure  and  precious  pearls  of  splendid  thou^t  I 
(low  didst  thou  triumph  on  that  subject  tide. 
Till  vanity's  wild  guest,  and  stormy  pride. 
Drove  thy  strong  mind,  in  evil  hour,  to  spilt 
Upon  the  fatal  rock  of  impious  wit ! 

Since  the  time  that  reason  began  to  bud,  and  put  forth  her 
shoots,  thought,  during  our  waking  hours,  has  been  active  in 
every  breast,  without  a  moment's  suspension  or  pause.  The 
current  of  ideas  has  been  always  moving.  The  wheels  of  the 
spiritual  engine  have  exerted  themselves  with  perpetual  mo* 
tion. 

The  mat)  who  has  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit,  possesses  no 
antidote  ac^ainst  poisons  of  any  sort.  He  lies  open  to  every 
insurrection  of  ill  humour  and  every  gale  of  distresp. 
Whereas  he  who  is  employed  in  regulatitighis  mind,  is  makii^ 
provision  against  all  the  accidents  of  life.  He  is  erecting  a 
fortress  into  which,  in  the  day  of  sorrow,  he  can  retreat  with 
satisfaction. 

Tamerlane  the  Great,  writes  to  Bajazet,  emperor  of  the  Ot- 
tomans, in  the  following  terms — **  VVbere  is  the  monarch  who 
dares  resist  us  ?  Where  is  the  potentate  who  does  not  glory 
in  being  numbered  among  our  attendants  ?  As  for  thee,  descend- 
ed from  a  Turcoman  sailor,  since  the  vessel  of  thy  unbound- 
ed ambition  has  been  wrecked  in  the  gulf  of  thy  selfrlove,  it 
would  he  proper  that  thou  shouldst  take  in  the  sails  of  thy 
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temerityy  and  cast  the  anchor  of  repentance  in  the  port  of 
sincerity  and  justice,  which  is  the  port  of  safety  ;  lest  the 
tempest  of  our  vengeance  make  thee  perish  in  the  sea  of  the 
punishment  thou  deservest/' 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  virtuous  and  good ;  because  that  is  to 
excel  many  others :  it  is  pleasant  to  grow  better ;  because 
that  is  to  excel  ourselves:  it  is  pleasant  to  command  our  ap- 
petites and  passions,  and  to  keep  them  in  due  order,  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  religion ;  because  this  is  empire :  nay, 
it  is  pleasant  even  to  mortify  and  subdue  our  lusts ;  because 
that  is  victory. 


CHAPTER  V, 

iriOLATIOVS   OF   THE   RULES    RESPECTING     PERSPICUOUS    AND 
ACCURATE   WRITING,   PROMISCUOUSLT   DISPOSED. 

See  tlie  J^,  Part  5.  Chap,  i- 

Section  U 

What  is  human  life  to  all,  but  a  mixture,  with  various 
cares  and  troubles,  of  some  scattered  joys  and  pleasures  i 

When  favours  of  every  kind  are  conferred  q>eedily,  they 
are  doubled. 

He  will  soon  weary  the  company,  who  is  himself  wearied. 

He  must  endure  the  follies  of  others,  who  will  have  their 
kindness. 

For  the  last  years  of  man  the  first  must  make  provision* 

Perpetual  light-mindedness  must  terminate  in  ignorance. 

In  these,  and  in  such  like  cases,  we  should,  in  our  alms,  ge- 
nerally suffer  none  to  be  witnesses,  but  Uim  who  must  sea 
«very  thing. 

The  reason  why  he  is  so  badly  qualified  for  the  business,  is 
because  he  neglected  his  studies,  and  opportunities  of  im- 
provement. 

That  Plutarch  wrote  lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  at 
Chsronea,  it  is  clear  from  his  own  account. 

i  wish  to  cultivate  your  further  acquaintance. 

He  may  probably  make  the  attempt,  but  he  cannot  possibly 
succeed. 

No  pains  were  spared  by  his  tutor,  in  order  to  his  being 
improved  in  all  useful  knowledge. 

In  no  scene  of  her  life  was  ever  Mary*s  address  more  re- 
markably displayed. 
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Thif  was  the  cause  which  first  gaye  rise  to  such  a  barba- 
jpous  practice* 

He  craftily  endeavoured,  by  a  variety  of  false  iusinuatiQDs 
which  be  made  use  of,  to  turn  the  emperor  to  his  purpose. 

The  beauty  in  the  earth  equals  the  grandeur  in  the 
heavens. 

In  health  and  vigour  of  body,  and  in  the  state  of  worldly 
fortune,  all  rejoice. 

What  passes  in  the  hearts  of  men,  is  generally  unknown  to 
die  public  eye. 

Many  associations  are  united  by  laws  the  most  arbitrary. 

These  instances  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
every  reasonable  mind. 

By  such  general  and  comprehenrive  rules  as  this,  the  clear- 
est ideas  are  conveyed. 

He  determined  not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  except  he 
should  receive  a  more  ample  compensation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  health  is  preferable  to 
riches. 

They  declared  to  their  friends,  that  they  believed  the  peru- 
sal of  such  books  had  ruined  their  principles. 

John's  temper  greatly  indisposed  him  for  instruction. 

Vegetation  is  advancing  constantly,  though  no  eye  can 
trace  the  steps  of  its  gradation. 

The  reason  of  my  consenting  to  the  measure,  was  owing  to^ 
importunity. 

I  conceived  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  could  not  bul 
mourn  for  his  loss. 

The  officer  apprehended  him,  and  confined  him  in  his  owe 
bouse. 

Charlotte,  the  friend  of  Amelia,  to  whom  no  one  imputed 
blame,  was  too  prompt  in  her  vindication. 

Men  who  are  rich  and  avaricious,  lose  themselves  in  a 
spring  which  might  have  cherished  all  around  them. 

I  should  prefer  him  to  be  rather  of  slow  parts,  than  with  a 
bad  disposition. 

As  soon  as  Eugenius  undertook  the  (5are  of  a  parish,  it  im- 
mediately engrossed  the  whole  of  his  attention. 

The  plan  will  at  onc^  contribute  to  general  convenienoe, 
and  add  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  town. 

Together  with  the  national  debt,  the  greatest  national  ad- 
vantages are  also  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations; 

Their  intimacy  had  commenced  in  the  happier  period,  per- 
haps, of  their  youth  and  obscurity. 

His  subject  is  precisely  of  that  kind,  which  a  daring  imagi- 
nation could  alone  have  adopted. 
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This  emperor  conjured  the  senate,  that  the  purity  of  fab 
reign  might  not  be  stained  or  contaminated,  by  the  blood 
even  of  a  guilty  senator.. 

It  is  a  happy  constitution  of  mind,  to  be  able  to  view  sue- 
cessive  objects  so  steadily,  as  that  the  more  may  never  pre- 
vent us  from  doing  justice  to  the  less  important. 

This  activity  drew  great  numbers  of  enterprisiDg  men  over 
to  Virginia,  who  came  either  in  search  of  fortune,  or  of  liber- 
ty, which  was  the  only  compensation  for  the  want  of  IL 

The  erroneous  judgment  of  parents,  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  schoolmasters,  has  crushed  the  peace  of  nnany  an  in- 
genious man,  who  engaged  in  the  care  of  youth ;  and  paved 
the  way  to  the  ruin  of  hopeful  boys. 

Section  2. 

The  Greek  doubtless  is  a  language  which  is  much  superior 
in  riches,  harmony,  and  variety,  to  Latin. 

Those  three  gfesX  genius's  flourished  in  the  same  period. 

He  has  made  a  judicious  adaption  of  the  examples  to  the 
rule. 

This  part  of  knowledge  has  been  always  growing,  and  will 
do  so,  till  the  subject  be  exhausted. 

A  boy  of  twelve  years  old  may  study  these  lessons. 

The  servant  produced  from  his  late  master  an  undeniable 
character. 

I  am  surprised  that  so  great  a  philosopher  as  you  are,  should 
spend  your  time  in  the  pursuit  of  such  chimeras. 

The  ends  of  a  divine  and  human  legislator,  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent. 

Scarce  had  the  *^  Spirit  of  Laws"  made  its  appearance,  than 
it  was  attacked. 

His  donation  was  the  more  acceptable,  that  it  was  given 
without  solicitation. 

This  subject  is  an  unwelcome  Intruder,  afiTording  but  an 
uneasy  sensation,  and  brii^  with  it  always  a  mixture  of  con- 
cern and  compassion. 

He  accordingly  draws  out  his  forces,  and  offers  battle  to 
Hiero,  who  immediately  accepted  it. 

James  laid  late  in  bed  yesterday,  and  this  morning  he  lays 
still  later. 

The  reason  of  this  strange  proceeding  will  be  accounted  for 
when  I  make  my  defence. 

I  have  observed  him  often,  and  his  manner  of  proceeding 
is  thus:  he  enjoins  first  silence  \  and  then,  &c. 
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Having  not  knowO)  or  not  considered  the  sobjject,  he  miade 
a  very  crude  decision. 

They  all  were  deceived  by  his  ftir  pretences,  and  they  all 
of  them  lost  their  property. 

It  is  above  a  year  since  the  time  that  I  left  schooU 

He  was  guilty  of  such  atrocious  conduct,  that  he  was  desert^ 
ed  by  his  friends  for  good  and  all. 

No  other  employment  besides  a  bookseller  suited  his  incli- 
nation. 

Hereby  I  am  instructed,  and  thereby  I  am  honoured. 

I  pleaded  my  good  intention ;  and  after  some  time  be  as^ 
fented  thereto ;  whereby  I  entirely  escaped  ail  punishment. 

This  I  am  disposed  to  the  rather,  that  it  will  serve  to  illus^ 
trate  the  principles  advanced  above. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  perceive  readily  the  sub- 
ject I  am  to  proceed  upon. 

These  are  points  too  trivial  to  take  notice  of.  They  are 
objects  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with. 

The  nearer  that  men  approach  each  other,  the  more  nume' 
rous  the  points  of  contact  in  which  they  tou(^  and  the  greater 
their  pleasures  or  pains. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  subject  be  better 
understood. 

This  is  the  most  useful  art  of  which  men  are  poflsessed. 

The  French  writers  of  sermons  study  neatness  in  laying 
down  their  heads. 

There  is  not  any  beauty  more  in  one  of  them  than  in  aao* 
ther. 


Section  3. 


Study  to  unite  with  firmness  of  principle  gentleness  of 
manners,  and  affable  behaviour  with  untainted  integrity. 

In  that  work,  we  are  every  now  and  then  interrupted  with 
unnatural  thoughts. 

Bating  one  or  two  expressions,  the  composition  is  not  sub- 
ject to  censure. 

To  answer  his  purpose  effectually,  he  pitched  upon  a  very 
moving  story. 

I  am  notable  to  discover  whether  these  points  are  any  how 
connected. 

These  are  arguments  which  cannot  be  got  ovei^  by  all  the 
cavils  of  infidelity. 
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This  matter  I  bad  a  great  mind  to  reply  ta 

I  hope  that  I  may  not  be  troubled  in  future,  on  this  or  any 
the  like  occasions* 

It  is  difficult  to  unite  together  copiousness  and  precision* 

Let  us  consider  of  the  proper  means  to  effect  our  purpose. 

We  must  pay  attention  to  what  goes  before  and  immediate* 
]y  follows  after* 

The  more  that  this  track  is  pursued,  the  more  that  eloquence 
is  Ftudied,  the  more  shall  we  be  guarded  against  a  (Ase  taste. 

True  believers  of  every  class  and  denomination  on  earth, 
make  up  the  church  and  people  of  God. 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  which  has  been  said 
on  the  subject. 

A  perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgment,  is  one  of  the  rarest 
things  in  the  world. 

Praise,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  to  its  scarcity  only  itg 
value. 

Intemperance  will  make  life  ^rt  and  sad,  though  it  may 
fire  the  spirits  for  an  hour. 

From  their  Mirrors  of  education,  all  their  miseries  have  pro- 
ceeded. 

Their  disinterestedness  of  conduct  produced  general  admi- 
ration. 

1  viewed  the  habitation  of  my  departed  friend. — ^Venerable 
diade !  I  then  gave  thee  a  tear  :  accept  now  of  one  cordial 
drop  that  falls  to  thy  memory. 

To-day  we  are  here ;  to-morrow  we  are  gone. 

This  author  is  more  remarkable  for  strength  of  sentiment, 
than  harmonious  language. 

Many  persons  are  more  delighted  with  correct  and  elegant 
language,  than  with  the  importance  of  sentiment  and  accuracy 
of  reasoning. 

I  feel  myself  grateful  to  my  friend,  for  all  the  instances  of 
bis  kindness,  which  he  has  often  manifested  to  me. 

It  is  not  from  this  world  that  any  source  of  comfort  can 
arise,  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  the  last  hour. 


Section  4. 


It  is  dangerous  Cor  beauty  that  is  mortal,  or  for  terrestriaA 
virtue,  to  b^  eiamined  by  a  light  that  is  too  strong  for  it. 
Beautiful  women  possess  seldom  any  gres^t  agcomplisbmeots. 
Vol  If.  T 
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• 

because  they  study  behaviour  rather  than  solid  excellence, 

for  the  most  part. 

It  is  to  discover  the  temper  of  froward  children,  not  that  of 
men,  far  less  that  of  Christians,  to  fret  and  repine  at  every 
disappointment  of  our  wishes- 
It  is  ordained  and  decreed  by  Providence,  that  nothing 
shall  be  obtained  in  our  present  state,  that  is  truly  valuable^ 
except  it  be  with  difficulty  and  danger* 

Pauses  of  ease  and  relaxation,  labour  necessaHIy  requires ; 
and  the  deliciousness  of  ease  makes  us  commonly  unwilling 
to  return  to  labour. 

Nothing  which  is  not  right  can  be  great :  nothing  can  be 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  which  reason  con- 
demns. 

We  have  warm  hopes  in  youth,  which  are  blasted  soon  by 
negligence  and  rashness ;  and  great  designs  which  are  defeat- 
ed by  inexperience  and  ignorance  of  the  world. 

The  haunts  of  dissipation,  by  night  and  day,  open  many  a 
wide  and  inviting  gate  to  the  children  of  idleness  and  sloth. 

True  Tirtue  (as  all  its  parts  are  connected,  piety  with  mo- 
rality, charity  with  justice,  benevolence  with  temperance  and 
fortitude,)  must  form  one  complete  and  entire  system. 

Dissimulation  obscures  parts  and  learning ;  degrades  the 
fustre  of  every  accomplishment ;  and  plunges  us  into  univer- 
sal contempt. 

Confident  as  you  now  are  in  your  assertions,  and  positive 
as  you  are  in  your  opinions,  b^  assured  the  time  approaches, 
whenthings  and  men  will  appear  in  a  different  light  to  you. 

In  this  age  of  dissipation  and  luxury  in  which  we  live,  how 
many  avenues  are  constantly  open  that  carry  us  to  the  gates 
of  folly ! 

Through  extravagance  and  idleness,  and  vain  inclination 
of  emulating  otl^rs  in  the  splendid  show  of  life,  many  run  into 
charges  exceeding  their  property. 

Objects  are  separated  from  each  other  by  their  qualities  ; 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  distance  of  time  or  place. 

Clarendon,  being  a  man  of  extensive  abilities,  stored  his 
mind  with  a  variety  of  ideas;  which  circumstance  contribu- 
ted to  the  succefsfui  exertion  of  his  vigorous  capacity .r 


Section  5^ 

The  most  high  degree  of  reverence  and  attention  should 
be  paid  to  youth ;  and  nothing  that  is  indecent  or  indelicate 
should  be  suffered  to  approach  lieir  eyes  or  their  ears- 
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He  who  is  blessed  with  a  clear  conscience,  in  the  worst 
conjunctures  of  human  life,  enjoys  an  elevation  of  mind  pecu« 
liar  to  virtue,  as  well  as  dignity  and  peace. 

The  hand  of  industry  may  change,  in  a  few  years,  the  face 
of  a  country;  but  to  alter  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  a 
people,  requires  often  as  many  generations. ' 

When  the  human  mind  dwells  attentively  and  long  upon 
any  subject,  the  passions  are  apt  to  grow  enthusiastic,  interests 
ed,  and  warm ;  and  the  understanding  which  they  ought  to 
obey,  they  oflen  force  into  their  aerviee* 

Some  years  aftery  being  released  from  prison,  by  reason  of 
bis  consumate  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  of  military  afikirsi 
be  was  exalted  to  the  supreme  power. 

The  discontented  man,  (as  his  spleen  irritates  and.  sours  hit 
temper,  and  leads  him  to  discharge  its  venom  on  ail  with 
whom  he  stands  connected,)  is  never  found  without  a  great 
^hare  of  malignity. 

We  cannot  doubt  but  all  the  proceedings  of  Providence 
will  appear  as  equitable,  when  fuUy  understood  and  completer 
ly  intelligible,  as  now  they  seem  irregular*. 

All  that  great  wealth  gives  more  than  a  moderate  fortune, 
generally  is,  more  room  for  the  freaks  of  caprice,  and  privi- 
lege for  ignorance  and  vice ;  of  flatteries  a  quicker  succea- 
sion  and  a  larger  circle  of  voluptuousness,  f 

The  miscarriages  of  the  great  designs  of  princes  are  record- 
ed in  the  histories  of  the  world,  but  are  of  little  u^  to  die 
bulk  of  mankind,  who  seem  v^  liUle  interested  in  record^ 
of  miscarriagea  which  cannot  happen  to  them. 

Were  there  any  man  that  could  say,  in  the  course  of  bi(B 
life,  that  he  had  never  suffered  himself  ta  be  transported  by 
passion,  or  had  ever  given. just  ground  of  offence  to  any  one, 
such  a  man  might,  when  he  received  from  others  unreasoiiabi0 
treatment,  have  some  plea  for  impatience,  > 

Christianity  will  at  some  future  period,  influence  die.cQn* 
duct  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  But  tWs  will  bo, 
though  its  greatest,  probably  its  latest  triumph ;  for  this'  can 
be  only  brought  about  through  tbe  medium  of  private  cha- 
racter; and  therefore  will  not  be  rapid  itt:  its  progress,  apdi 
variable  at  every  step ;  but  gradual,  and  visible  when  ixuisi- 
derable  effects  only  have  been,  produced.  .  > 

The  British  constitution  stands,  like. an  ancient  oak  in  the 
wood,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  which,  aftf^r  having 
overcome  many  a  blaat,  overtops  the  other,  trees  qI  t^^orest, 
and  commands  respect  and  Yc^oenitioni'  ,; .  ji        i-.^ 

'         '■         ;'•■'.:      i '  ***! 
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Section  6. 


What  an  anchor  is  to  a  vessel  amidst  a  boisterous  ocean, 
on  a  coast  unknown,  and  in  a  dark  night,  that  is  the  hope  of 
Aiture  happiness  to  the  soul,  when  b^iet  by  the  confbslons  of 
the  world:  for  in  danger,  it  affords  one  fixed  point  of  rest; 
amidst  general  fluctuation,  it  gives  security. 

Our  pride  and  self-conceit,  (by  nourishing  a  weak  and 
childish  sensibility  to  every  fancied  point  of  our  own  honour 
and  interest,  while  they  shut  up  all  regard  to  the  honour  and 
Interests  of  our  brethren,)  render  us  quarrelsome  and  conten- 
tlous. 

If  there  be  any  first  principle  of  wisdom,  it  undoubtedly  is 
this :  the  distresses  that  are  removable,  endeavour  to  remove ; 
bear,  with  as  little  disquiet  as  J^ou  can,  the  distresses  which 
cannot  be  removed :  comforts  are  to  be  found  in  every  situa- 
tion  and  condition  of  life ;  having  found  them,  enjoy  them. 

Instead  of  aspiring  farther  than  your  proper  level,  bring 
your  mind  down  to  yoyr  taste ;  lest  you  spend  your  life  in  a 
train  of  fruitless  pursuits,  by  aiming  too  high,  and  at  last 
bring  yourself  to  an  entire  state  of  insignificance  and  con- 
tempt. 

Often  have  we  seen,  that  what  we  considered  as  a  sore  dis- 
appointment at  the  time,  has  proved  to  he  a  merciful  provi- 
dence in  the  issne  ;  and  thajt  it  would  have  been  so  far  from 
making  us  happy,  if  what  we  once  eagerly  wished  for  had 
been  obtained,  that  it  would  have  produced  our  ruin. 

Can  the  stream  continue  to  advance,  when  it  is  deprived  of 
the  fountain  ?  Can  the  branch  improve,  when  taken  from 
the  stock  which  gave  it  nourishment  f  Dependent  spirits  can 
no  more  be  happy,  when  parted  from  all  union  with  the  Fa- 
ther of  spirits,  and  the  fountain  of  happiness. 

Prosperity  is  redoubled  to  a  good  man,  l)y  means  of  the 
generous  use  which  he  makes  of  it ;  and  it  is  reflected  back 
upon  him  by  every  one  whom  he  makes  happy  ;  for,  in  tlie 
esteem  and  good-will  of  all  who  know  him,  in  the  gratitude 
of  dependents,  in  the  attachment  of  friends,  and  the  intercourse 
of  domestic  affection,  he  sees  blessings  multiplied  round  him, 
on  every  side. 

Whoever  would  pass,  with  honour  and  decency,  the  latter 
part  of  life,  must  consider  when  he  is  young,  ilaX  one  day 
be  shall  be  old  ;  and  remember  that  when  he  is  old,  he  has 
once  been  young ;  he  must  lay  up  knowledge  in  youth  for  his 
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support,  when  his  powers  of  acting  shall  forsake  him ;  and 
forbear  to  animadvert  in  age,  with  rigour,  on  faults  which 
experience  can  alone  correct. 

Let  us  consider  that  youth  is  of  no  long  duration ;  and  that 
when  the  enchantments  of  fancy  in  maturer  age  stmll  cease, 
and  phantoms  no  more  dance  about  us,  we  shall  have  no 
comforts  but  wise  men's  esteem,  the  approbation  of  our 
hearts,  and  the  means  of  doing  good :  and  let  us  live  as  men 
that  are  to  grow  old  sometime^  and  to  whom  of  all  evils  it 
will  be  the  most  dreadful,  to  count  their  years  past  only  by 
follies,  and  to  be  reminded  of  their  former  luxuriance  of 
health,  by  the  maladies  only  which  riot  has  produced. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ON    TRANSPOSINa    THE   MEMBERS   OF   A   BEHTEHCE* 

THE  practice  of  transposing  the  members  of.  sentences^ 
is  ah  exercise  so  useful  to  young  persons,  that  it  requires  a 
more  particular  explanation,  than  could  have  been  properly 
given  in  the  preceding  work.  A  few  of  the  various  modes  ia 
which  the  parts  of  a  sentence  may  be  arranged,  have,  therefore, 
been  collected ;  and  they  are,  with  other  matter,  produced 
in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  to  the  general  Exercises.  By 
examining  them  attentively,  the  student  will  perceive,  in  some 
degree,  the  nature  and  effect  of  transposition :  and,  by  being 
frequently  exercised  in  showing  its  variety  in  other  sentences, 
he  will  obtain  a  facility  in  the  operation  ;  and  a  dexterity  in 
discovering  and  applying,  on  all  occasions,  the  clearest  and 
most  forcible  arrangement.  By  this  practice,  he  will  also  be 
able  more  readily  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  such  sentences, 
as  are  rendered  obscure  and  perplexing  to  most  readers,  by 
the  irregular  disposition  of  their  parts. 

The  Brst  and  last  forms  of  each  class  of  examples,  are  to  be 
consitjered  as  the  least  exceptionable. 

• 
The  Roman  state  evidently  declined,  in  proportion  to  the 

increase  of  luxury. 
The  Roman  state,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  luxury, 

evidently  declined. 

In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  luxury,  the  Roman  state 

evidently  declined. 

* 

lam  wiljini;  to  remit  all  that  is  past,  provided  it  may  be 
done  with  safely. 

I  nm  willing,  provided  it  may  be  done  with  safety,  to  remit 
all  that  is  past. 

Provided  it  may  be  done  with  safety,  I  am  willing  to  remit 
all  that  is  past. 

That  greatness  of  mind  which  shows  itself  in  dangers  and 
labours,  if  it  wants  justice^  is  blamable. 
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not  immediately  approach  us,  that  we  are  secure  :  unless  w€ 
use  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  them. 

Unless  we  use  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  dangers, 
let  us  not  conclude,  while  they  are  at  a  distance,  and  do  not 
ifD  mediately  approach  us,  that  we  are  secure. 

Unless  we  use  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  dangers, 
let  us  not  conclude  that  we  are  secure,  white  they  are  at  a 
distance,  and  do  not  immediately  approach'  us. 

Let  us  not  eonclude  that  we  are  secure,  while  dangers  are 
at  a  distance,  and  do  not  immediately  approach  us,  unless  we 
use  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  them. 

While  dangers  are  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  immediately  ap- 
proach us,  let  us  not  conclude,  that  we  are  secure,  unless  we 
use  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  them. 

Those  things  which  appear  great  to  one  who  knows  nothing 
greater,  will  sink  into  a  diminutive  size,  when  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  objects  of  a  higher  nature. 

When  one  becomes  acquainted  with  objects  of  a  higher  na- 
ture, those  things  which  appeared  great  to  him  whilst  he  knew 
nothing  greater,  will  sink  mto  a  diminutive  size. 

To  one  who  knows  nothing  greater,  those  things  which  theii 
appear  great,  will  sink  into  a  diminutive  size,  when  be  becomes 
acquainted  with  objects  of  a  higher  nature. 

CHAPTER  ir. 

ON   VARIETY    OF   EXPRESSlOH, 

Besides  the  practice  of  transposing  the  parts  of  sentences, 
the  Compiler  recommends  to  tutors,  frequently  to  exercise 
their  pupils,  in  exhibiting  some  of  the  various  modes,  in 
which  the  same  sentiment  may  be  properly  expressed.  This 
practice  will  extend  their  knowledge  oi  the  language,  aflford  a 
variety  of  expression,  and  habituate  them  to  deliver  their  sen- 
timents with  clearness,  ease,  and  propriety.  It  will  likewise 
enable  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  studying  other  languages, 
not  only  to  construe  them,  with  more  facility,  into  English ; 
but  also  to  observe  and  apply  more  readily,  many  of  the  turns 
and  phrases,  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  those 
languages.  A  few  examples  of  this  kind  of  exercise,  will  be 
sufficient  to  explain  the  nature  of  it,  and  to  show  its  utility. 

The  brother  deserved  censure  more  than  his  sister. 
The  sister  was  less  reprehensible  than  her  brother. 
The  sister  did  not  deserve  reprehension,  so  much  as  her 
brother. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AS  many  of  the  examples  in  the  book  of  Exercises^ 
contain  several  errors  in  the  same  sentence,  and  some 
of  them  admit  of*  various  constructions  in  amending 
them ;  a  Key  for  ascertaining  all  the  corrections,  and 
giving  them  the  neatest  form,  appears  to  be  indispensa-^ 
ble  :  and  this  is  the  more  expedient,  firom  the  work's 
being  designed  for  the  benefit  of  private  learners,  as 
well  as  for  the  use  of  schools. 

The  Key  now  produced  will,  it  is  presumed^  answ^ 
the  ends  in  view.  It  not  only  shows  the  corrected 
words  and  phrases  of  each  sentence,  distinguished  by 
Italic  letters,  but  exhibits  the  sentence  at  large,  in  all 
its  parts.  This  method  of  pointing  out  the  correc- 
tions, will  produce  a  better  effect,  than  if  the  altera* 
lions  had  been  denoted  only  by  detached,  mutilated' 
parts  of  the  sentence  in  question.  By  the  plan  we 
have  adopted,  the  work  has  a  more  regular  and  uqifonn 
appearance  ;  the  correspondent  parts  may  be  more 
readily  examined  ;  and  the  propriety  of  the  correc- 
tions will  be  more  apparent  and  striking. 

The  best  mode  of  correcting  the  errors  in  the  book 

of  Exercises,  appears  to  be  the  following.     Let  the 
student  examine,  with  attention,  the  erroneous  con- 
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struction  ;  compare  it  with  the  rule  of  grammar  to 
which  it  relates  ;  and  then  express  the  whole  sentence 
precisely  as  he  conceives  it  ought  to  be.  After  he  has 
proceeded  in  this  manner,  he  should  compare  his 
amendments  with  those  which  are  contained  in  the 
Key  ;  and  make  such  further  improvements  as  the 
comparison  may  suggest.  This  process  would  be  a 
pleasing  and  encouraging  exercise  x)f  the  student's  in- 
genuity ;  and  would  strongly  impress  on  his  mind  the 
principles  on  which  the  corrections  are  made. 

The  sentences,  besides  their  grammatical  use,  are 
of  an  interesting  and  instructive  nature ;  and  most  of 
them  contain  principles  of  piety  and  virtue.  The 
language  too,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Key,  has  beea 
studiously  regarded.  They  may  therefore  be  consi* 
dered  as  doubly  useful  to  the  student;  serving  at 
once  to  inculcate  important  sentiments,  and  to  6x  in 
his  piemory  the  rules  of  grammatical  construction. 
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PART  II.* 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  corrections  of  tbe  false  ORTHOGRAPHY,  ar* 

ranged  under  the  respective  Rules. 


RULE  I. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  s j.    Vol  x  p.  »J. 

IT  18  no  great  merit  to  spell  properly ;  but  a  great  defect  to 
do  it  incorrectly. 

Jacob  worshiped  his  Creator,  leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staff. 
We  may  place  too  little,  as  well  as  too  much,  stress  upon 
dreams. 

Our  manners  should  be  neither^o^s  nor  excessiyely  refined* 

RULE  11. 

See  Vol  I.  p.  93.  VoL  9.)>.  27. 

A  Car  signifies  a  chariot  of  war,  or  a  small  carraige  of  burden. 
In  the  names  of  drugs  and  plants,  the  mistake  in  a  word 
may  endanger  life. 

Nor  andelightfbl  is  the  eeaseleiB  hufn 

To  him  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  iioott* 

The^n  of  a  fish  is  the  limb,  by  Which  he  balances  his  bo- 
dy, and  mo^es  in  the  water. 
Many  a  trap  is  laid  to  insnare  the  feet  of  youth.  ^ 

*  A  rcgolar  fezplaoatfcn  of  tbe  ERrdn  in  Puniofc  wonUoocnpy  a  fBf^  Vf^  ^^bii 
vdume;  and,  after  all,  would  be  of  little  aea  to  the  reader:  a  Kicy  to  Put  I.  k  tberdbra 
omitted.  Otfleral  directioos  mpecting  tbe  mode  of  P^rriDg,  m^  be  wen  at  paRm  225-* 
234,  of  tbe  Pint  Volume;  If  tlieyafecarafnlfy  lUkBed,  tfai^  will  naUetbeitutetto 
pane  all  the  extstitm. 
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TTie  arrows  of  calumny  fall  harmlessly  at  the  feet  of  virtue. 

The  road  to  the  blissfull  regions,  is  as  open  to  the  peasant 
as  to  tlie  king. 

A  chilncss^  or  shivering  of  the  body,  generally  precedes  a 
fever. 

To  recommend  virtue  to  others,  our  lights  must  shine 
brightly,  not  dully. 

\       The  silent  stranger  atood  amaz'd  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  wilful  poverty. 

RULE  VIT. 

* 

See  Vol.  7.  p.  14.    Vol.  i.  p.  30. 

The  warmth  of  disputation,  destroys  that  sedateness  of 
mind  which  is  necessary  to  discover  truth. 

All  these  with  ceaseless  prabe  his  works  behold, 
Both  day  and  night. 

In  all  our  reasonings,  our  mind  should  be  sincerely  employ- 
ed in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

Rude  behaviour,  and  indecent  language,  are  peculiarly 
disgraceful  to  youth  of  education. 

The  true  worship  of  God  is  ap  important  and  awful  service. 

Wisdom  alone  is  truly  fair:  folly  only  appears  so. 

RULE  VIIL 

See  Vol  I.  p.  24.    Vol.  a.  p.  30, 

The  study  of  the  English  language  is  making  dally  od- 
vancement. 

A  judicious  arrangement  of  studies  facilitates  improvements 

To  shun  alluremenls  is  not  hard, 

To  minds  resolv'd,  forewam'd,  and  well  prepar'd. 

RULE  IX. 

See  VoL  i.  p.  25.    VoL  a.  p.  30. 

Every  person  and  thing  connected  with  self,  is  apt  to  ap- 
pear good  and  desirable  in  our  eyes. 

Errors  and  misconduct  are  more  excusable  in  ignorant, 
than  in  well-instructed  persons. 

The  divine  laws  are  not  reversible  by  those  of  mea     / 

Gratitude  is  a  forcible  and  active  principle  in  good  and 
generous  minds. 

Our  natural  and  involuntary  defects  of  body,  are  not  charge^ 
able  upon  us. 

We  are  made  to  be  serviceable  to  othersi  at  well  as  to  our-^ 
«elves. 
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The  liive  of  a  city,  or  kingdom,  is  iii  the  best  condition, 
when  there  is  the  least  noise  or  buzz  in  It. 

The  roughness  found  on  our  entrance  into  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  learning,  grow  smoother  as  we  advance. 

That  which  was  once  the  most  beautiful  spot  of  Italy,  co- 
vered with  palacesy  embellished  by  princes,  and  celebrated  by 
poets,  has  now  nothing  to  show  but  ruins. 

Battering  rams  were  anciently  used  to  beat  down  the  walls 
of  a  city. 

Jockey  signifies  a  man  who  ride^  horses  in  a  race  \  or  who 
deals  in  horses. 

The  harmlessness  of  many  animals,  and  the  enjoyment  which 
they  have  of  life,  should  plead  for  them  against  cruel  ufage. 

We  may  be  very  busy  to  no  useful  purpt)5e. 

We  cannot  plead  in  abatement  of  our  guilt,  that  we  are  ig- 
nor  ant  of  our  duty. 

Genuine  charity^  how  liberal  soever  it  may  be,  will  never 
impoverish  ourselves.  If  we  sow  sparingly^  we  shall  reap 
ixcordingly. 

However  disagreeable^  we  must  resolutely  perform  our  duty. 

A  fit  of  sickness  is  often  a  kirnl  chastisement  and  discipline^ 
to  moderate  our  affection  for  the  things  of  this  life. 

It  Is  a  happiness  to  young  persons,  when  they  are  preserved 
from  the  snares  of  the  world,  as  in  a  garden  enclosed. 

Health  and  peace,  the  most  valuable  possessions^  are  ob* 
tained  at  small  expense. 

Incense  signifies  perfumes  exhaled  by  fire,  and  made  use  of 
in  religious  ceremonies. 

True  happiness  is  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noise. 

Few  reflections  are  more  distressing^  than  those  which  we 
make  on  our  own  ingratitude.. 

There  is  an  inseparable  connexion  between  piety  and  virtue. 

Many  actions  have  a  fair  complexion^  which  have  not  sprung 
from  virtue. 

Which  way  soever  we  turn  ourselves^  we  are  encountered 
with  sensible  demonstrations  of  a  Deity. 

If  we  forsake  the  ways  of  virtue,  we  cannot  allege  any  co- 
lour of  ignorance,  or  want  of  instruclion. 

Section  3. 

See  the  Exercises,  p.  36. 

There  are  more  cultivators  of  the  earth,  than  of  their  own 
hearts. 

Man  is  encompassed  with  dangers  innumerable.    / 
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Precepts  have  small  iaflueacej  when  not  enforced  by 
example. 

How  has  kind  iteav'n  adoroM  the  happjr  land. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  nastrfvii  hand ! 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames 
his  criliies. 

A  witty  and  humourous  v^in  has  often  produced  enemies^ 

Neither  pleasure  nor  business  should  engross  our  time  and 
^ectibns  ;  proper  seasons  should  be  allotted  for  retirement. 

It  is  laudable  to  inquire  before  we  determint. 

Many  haVe  b^en  visited  with  afflictions,  who  hare  not 
profited  by  them. 

We  may  be  suoessfulj  and  yet  disappointed* 

Section  4; 

See  the  £iercuei»  p.  37* 

Thb  experience  of  want  enhances  the  value  of  plisnty. 

To  maintain  opinions  stiffly^  is  no  evidence  of  taeir  truths  or 
of  our  moderation. 

Hoarkound  has  been  famous  for  its  medicinal  qualities :  but 
it  is  now  little  used. 

The  wicked  are  often  insnared  in  the  trap  which  they  lay 
for  others. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  diseases  are  curable:  they  are  all 
under  the  guidance  of  Heaven^ 

Instruciers  should  not  only  be  skilful  in  those  sciences 
which  they  teach ;  but  have  skiU  in  the  method  of  teaching, 
and  patience  in  the  practice. 

Science  strengthens  and  enlarges  the  minds  of  men. 

A  steady  mind  may  receive  counsel;  but  there  is  no  hold 
on  a  chiZfigeaOle  humour. 

We  may  inure  ourselves  by  custom^  to  bear  the  extremities 
of  weather  without  iiyury. 

Excessive  merriment  is  the  patent  of  grief. 

Air  is  sensible  to  the  touch  by  its  motion,  and  by  its  resisl' 
ance  to  bodies  moved  in  it. 

A  polite  address  is  sometimes  the  cloatc  of  malice. 

To  practise  virtue  is  the  sure  way  to  love  it. 

Many  things  are  plausible  in  theory,  which  fail  in  practice. 

Learning  and  knowledge  must  be  attained  by  slow  decrees : 
and  are  the  reward  only  of  diligence  and  patience^ 

We  should  study  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men* 

A  soal  that  can  securely  death  defy^ 
And  couDt  it  nature's  i^rivi^ge  to  die» 
Vol.  U.  /- 
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The  most  essential  yirtues  of  a  Christian,  are  love  to  God, 
and  benevolence  to  man. 

We  should  be  cheerful  without  levity. 

A  calendar  signifies  a  register  of  the  year ;  and  a  calender^ 
a  press  in  which  clothiers  smooth  their  cloth. 

Int^rity  and  hope  are  the  sure  palliatives  of  sorrow. 

Chajnotniie  is  an  odoriferous  plant,  and  possesses  considera* 
ble  medicinal  virtues. 

The  gaiety  of  youth  should  be  tempered  by  the  precepts  of 
age. 

Certainty,  even  on  distressful  occasions,  is  sometimes  more 
eligible  than  suspense. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  aneieni  altar  stands, 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrUegiouM  hands. 

The  most  acceptable  sacrifice^  is  that  of  a  contrite  and  hum* 
ble  heart. 

We  are  accountable  for  whatever  we  patronise  iii  others. 

It  marks  a  savage  disposition,  to  torture  animals,  to  make 
them  smart  and  agonize,  for  our  diversion. 

The  edge  of  clothj  where  it  is  closed  by  complicating  the 
threads,  is  called  the  selvage. 

Souchong  tea  and  Turkey  coffee  were  his  favourite  bever-* 
age;  chocolate  he  seldom  drank. 

The  guilty  mind  cannot  avoid  many  melancholy  apprehen* 
sions. 

If  we  injure  others,  we  must  expect  retaliation. 

Let  every  man  be  iuWy  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. 

Peace  and  honour  are  the  sheaves  of  virtue's  harvest. 

The  black  earth,  every  where  obvious  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  we  call  mould. 

The  Roman  pontiff  claims  to  be  the  supreme  bead  of  the 
church  on  earth. 

High  seasoned  food  vitiates  the  palate^  and  occasions  a 
disrelish  for  plain  fare. 

The  conscious  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

Alexander  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  was  in  fact,  a 
robber  and  a  murderer. 

The  Divine  Being  is  not  only  the  Creator ^  but  the  Ruler 
and  Preserver  of  the  world. 

Honest  endeavours^  if  persevered  in,  will  finally  be  success- 
ful. 

He  who  dies  for  religion,  is  a  martyr ;  he  who  suffers  for 
it,  is  a  confessor. 

In  the  paroxysm  of  passion,  we  sometimes  give  occasion 
for  a  life  of  repentance. 
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It  18  a  secret  cowardice  which  induces  us  to  compUmeni 
the  vices  of  our  superiors,  to  applaud  the  libertine^  and  laugh 
with  the  profane. 

The  lark  each  morning  waked  me  with  her  sprigkify  lay. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  species  of  the  Kfy. 

We  owe  it  to  our  tnsiiers  as  well  as  to  ourselves^  to  enter- 
tain them  with  useful  and  sensible  conversation. 

Sponsors  are  those  who  beciome  sureties  for  the  children's 
education  in  the  christian  faith. 

The  warrior^s  fame  is  often  purchased  by  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands. 

Hope  exhUaraies  the  mind,  and  is  the  grand  elixir,  under 
all  the  evils  of  life.  ' 

The  incense  of  gratitude,  whilst  it  expresses  our  duty^  and 
honours  our  bemfador^  perfumes  and  regales  ourselves. 


*.. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONTAINING  CORRECTIONS  OF  THE  FALSE  SYNTAX,  AERAN0BD 

UNDER   THE   RULES. 


RULE  I. 

See  Vol  I.  p.  X43.    VoL  a.  p.  4J* 

Disappointments  sink  the  heart  of  man ;  bat  the  renew- 
al  of  hope  gives  consolation. 

The  smiles  that  encourage  severity  of  judgment,  hide  ma- 
lice  and  insincerity. 

He  dares  not  act  contrary  to  his  instructions. 

Fifty  pounds  of  wheat  contain  forty  pounds  of  flour. 

The  mechanism  of  clocks  and  watches,  was  totally  un- 
known a  few  centuries  ago. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Great  Britaio  and  Ireland,  does 
not  exceed  sixteen  millions. 

Nothing  but  vain  and  foolish  pursuits  delights  some  per- 
sons. 

A  variety  of  pleasing  objects  charms  the  eye. 

So  much  both  of  ability  and  merit  is  seldom  found. 

In  the  conduct  of  Parmenio,  a  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly 
was  very  conspicuous. 

He  is  an  author  of  more  credit  than  Plutarch,  or  any  other 
that  nrrites  lives  too  hastily. 

The  inquisitive  and  curious  are  generally  talkative. 
/Great  pains  haioe  been  taken  to  reconcile  the  parties. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  there  were  more  equivocators  than 
one. 

The  sincere  are  always  esteemed* 

Haoe  the  goods  been  sold  to  advantage  f  and  didst  thou  em- 
brace the  proper  season  ? 

There  are  many  occasions  in  life,  in  which  silence  and  sim- 
plicity are  true  wisdom. 
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The  generous  nerer  recount  minutely  the  ictioos  tliejr 
have  done ;  nor  the  prudent,  those  they  will  do. 

He  needs  not  proceed  in  such  haste* 

The  business  that  related  to  ecclesiastical  meettngs,  mat- 
ters, and  persons,  was  to  be  ordered  according  to  the  kiog's 
direction. 

In  him  n^os  happily  blended  true  dignity  with  softness  of 
manners. 

The  support  of  so  many  of  his  relations,  was  a  heavy  tax 
upon  his  industry  ;  but  thou  knowest  he  paid  it  cheerfully. 

What  avail  the  best  sentiments,  if  persons  do  not  live  suit- 
ably to  them  ? 

Reconciliation  was  offered,  on  conditions  as  moderate  as 
were  consistent  with  a  permanent  union. 

Not  one  of  them  whom  thou  seest  clothed  in  purple,  is 
completely  happy. 

And  the  fame  of  this  person,  and  of  his  wonderful  actions, 
was  diffused  throughout  the  country. 

The  variety  of  the  productions  of  genius,  like  that  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  is  without  limit.  ^' 

In  vain  oar  flocks  and  fields  increase  oar  store. 
When  oar  abundance  makes  as  wish  for  mote. 

Thou  shatddst  love  thy  neighbour  as  sincerely  as  thou  kwest 
thyself. 

Hast  thou  no  better  reason  for  censuring  thy  friend  and 
companion  ? 

Thou,  who  art  the  Author  and  Bestower  of  life,  canst  doubt- 
less, restore  it  also :  but  whether  thou  wilt  please  to  restore  it 
or  not,  that  thou  only  knowest. 

O  thou  my  voice  inspire,. 

Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  with  fire. 

<<  Who  louchedsi  or  didst  touch,*' 

Accept  these  grateful  tears :  for  thee  they  flow ; 
For  thee  that  ever  felt  another's  wo. 
«  Didst  feel.'' 

Just  to  thy  wordy  in  every  thought  sincere ; 

Who  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  hear. 

*'  Who  knewest  or  didst  know." 

The  following  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  obser- 
vations Wider  RULE  i. 

See  VoL  i.  p.  143.    VoL  2,  p,  45. 

1.  To  do  unto  all  men,  as  we  would  that  they^  in  aifflilar 
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circumsCancesy  should  do  unto  us^  canstiluies  the  great  princi* 
p\e  of  virtue. 

From  a  fear  of  the  world's  censure,  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
practice  of  precepts,  which  the  heart  approves  and  eoibraceS) 
marks  a  feeble  and  impf^rfect  cliarax  ter.  v 

The  erroneous  opinions  which  we  form  concerning  bappi* 
piiiess  and  misery,  give  rise  to  all  the  mistaken  and  dangerous 
passions  that  ondroil  our  life. 

To  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  is  required  of 
all  men. 

That  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  purity  of  our  minds  and 
bodies,  to  be  just  and  kind  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  be 
pious  and  faithful  to  Him  that  made  us,  admits  not  of  any  doubt 
in  a  rational  and  well-informed  mind* 

To  be  of  a  pure  and  humble  mind,  to  exercise  benevolence 
towards  others,  to  cultivate  piety  towards  God,  are  the  sure 
means  of  becoming  peaceful  and  happy. 

It  is  an  important  truth,  that  religion,  vital  religion,  the 
religion  of  the  heart,  is  the  most  poweriul  auxiliary  of  lea- 
soi^n  waging  war  with  the  passions,  and  promoting  that 
sweet  composure  which  conatitutes  the  peace  of  God. 

The  possession  of  our  senses  entire,  of  our  limbs  uninjured, 
of  a  sound  understanding,  of  friends  and  comp'Uiions,  u  often 
overlooked ;  though  it  would  be  the  ultimate  wish  of  mariiyy 
who,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  deserve  h  as  much  as  ourselves. 

All  that  makes  a  figure  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  the 
employments  of  the  busy,  the  enterprises  of  the  ambitious,  and 
the  exploits  of  the  warlike ;  the  virtues  which/orm  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  crimes  which  occasion  the  misery  of  mankind ; 
originate  in  that  silent  and  secret  recess  of  thought,  which  is 
bidden  from  every  human  eye. 

2.  If  the  privileges  to  which  he  has  an  undeleted  right,  and 
which  he  has  long  enjoyed,  should  now  be  wrested  fk'om  him, 
it  would  be  flagrant  injustice. 

These  curiosities  we  have  imported  from  China,  and  tk^f  . 
are  similar  to  those  which  were  some  time  ago  brought  from 
Africa. 

Will  martial  flames  for  ever  fire  thy  mind, 
And  nilt  thou  never  be  to  Heav'n  real^'d  7 

3.  When  two  substantives,-  come  together,  and  do  not  sig- 
nify the  same  thing,  the  ^r^^  </^itfifi  must  be  in  the  genitive 
case. 

Vol  TI.  A  a 
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on  our  Creator :  lerity  and  attachment  to  worldly  pleasure^ 
destroy  the  sense  of  gratitude  to  him. 

2.  Good  order  in  our  affairs,  not  mean  savings,  produces 
great  profits. 

The  following  treatise,  together  with  those  that  accom- 
pany it,  was  written,  many  years  ago,  for  my  own  private 
satisfaction. 

That  great  senator,  in  concert  with  several  other  eminent 
persons,  was  the  projector  of  the  revolution. 

The  religion  of  these  people,  as  well  as  their  customs  and 
manners,  was  strangely  misrepresented. 

Virtue,  joined  to  knowledge  and  wealth,  cor^fers  great 
influence  and  respectability.  But  knowledge,  with  wealth 
united,  if  virtue  is  wanting,  kas  a  very  limited  influence, 
and  is  often  despised. 

That  superficial  scholar  and  critic,  like  some  renowned 
critics  of  our  own,  has  furnished  most  decisive  proofs,  tluit 
he  knew  not  the  characters  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

The  buildings  of  the  institution  have  been  enlarged ;  the 
expense  of  which,  added  to  the  increased  price  of  provisions^ 
renders  it  necessary  to  advance  the  terms  of  admission. 

One,  added  to  nineteen,  makes  twenty.-— Better  thus :  one 
and  nineteen  make  twenty. 

What  black  despair,  what  horror,^//  his  mind! 

2.  Thou,  and  the  gardener,  and  tjbe  huntsman,  must  share 
the  blame  of  tlus  business  amongst  you. 

My  sister  and  I,  as  well  as  my  brother,  are  daily  employed 
in  our  respective  occupations. 

RULE  III. 

S^  Vol.  X.  p.  151.    Vol.  a.  p.  47« 

Man^s  happiness,  or  misery,  u,  in  a  great  measure,  put 
into  his  own  hands^ 

Man  is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock  or  a  watch,  which 
moves  merely  as  it  is  moved. 

Despise  no  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  nor  any  condition  of 
life :  for  it  i«,  perhaps,  to  be  your  own  lot. 

Speaking  impatiently  to  servants,  or  any  thing  that  betrays 
unkindness  or  ill-humour^t^  certainly  criminal. 

There  are  many  faults  in  spelling,  which  neither  aoalogj 
nor  pronunciation  jusiifies^^ 
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The  regiment  consists  of  a  thousand  men. 

The  meeting  has  established  several  salutary  regulations. 

The  council  were  not  unanimouSi  and  they  separated  with- 
out coming  to  any  determination. 

The  fleet  are  all  arrived  and  moored  in  safety. 

These  people  draw  near  to  me  with  their  hiouthi  and  honour 
me  with  their  lipe,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 

The  committee  were  divided  in  their  sentiments,  and  they 
have  referred  the  business  to  the  general  meeting. 

The  committee  was  very  full  when  this  point  was  decided ; 
and  tV5  judgment  has  not  been  called  in  question. 

Why  does  this  generation  wish  for  greater  evidence,  when 
so  much  is  already  given  ? 

The  remnant  of  the  people  was  persecuted  with  great  se- 
verity. 

Never  was  any  people  to  much  infatuated  as  the  Jewish 
nation* 

The  shoal  of  herrings  was  of  an  immense  extent 

No  society  is  chai^able  with  the  disapproved  misconduct 
of  particular  members. 

RULE  V. 

See  VoL  i.  p.  154.    Vol  a.  p.  50, 

The  exercise  of  reason  appears  as  little  in  these  sportsmen, 
as  in  the  beasts  which  they  sometimes  bunt,  and  by  which  they 
are  sometimes  hunted. 

They  who  seek  wisdom  will  certainly  find  ber. 

The  male  amongst  birds  seems  to  discover  no  beauty,  but 
in  the  colour  of  his  species. 

Take  handfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let  Moses«prinkle 
thein  towards  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  Pharoah ;  and  they  shall 
become  small  dust. 

Rebecca  took  goodly  raiment,  which  was  with  her  in  the 
bouse,  and  put  t^  upon  Jacob. 

The  wheel  killed  another  man,  ivAo  is  the  sixth  Ma^  has 
lost  his  life^  by  this  means. 

The  fair  sex,  whose  task  is  not  to  mingle  in  the  labours  of 
public  life,  have  their  own  part  assigned  them  to  act. 

The  Hercules  ship  of  war  foundered  at  sea ;  she  overset, 
and  lost  most  of  her  men. 

The  mind  of  man  cannot  be  long  without  some  food  to 
nourish  the  activity  of  its  thoughts. 

What  is  the  reason  that  our  language  is  less  refined  than 
that  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France  ? 
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4.  Which  of  those  two  persons  has  most  distinguished  him«- 

self? 

None  more  impatiently  suffer  injuries,  than  they  who  are 
most  forward  in  doing  them. 

d.'He  would  not  be  persuaded  that  I  was  not  greatly  in  faults. 

These  commendations  of  his  children,  appear  to  have  bee.D 
made  in  a  manner  which  t5,  in  some  respects^  injudicious :  or» 
appear  to  be,  in  some  respects^  injudicious. 

6.  He  instructed  and  fed  the  crowds  that  surrounded  him. 
Sidney  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  active  governors, 

that  Ireland  had  enjoyed  for  several  years. 

He  was  the  ablest  minister  that  James  ever  possessed. 

The  court,  which  gives  currency  to  manners,  ought  to  be  ex- 
emplary. 

I  am  happy  in  the  friend  whom  I  have  long  proved. 

7.  The  child  that  we  have  just  seen,  is  wholesomly  fed, 
and  not  injured  by  bandages  or  clothing. 

He  is  like  a  beast  of  prey,  that  destroys  without  pity. 

8.  Having  once  disgusted  him,  he  could  never  regain  the 
flivour  of  Nero,  whose  name  was  (mi  another  word  tot  cruelty. 

Flattery,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  deceive  and  betray,  should 
be  avoided  as  the  poisonous  adder. 

Which  of  those  men  came  to  his  assistance  ? 

9.  The  Icings  who  had  never  before  committed  so»  imjust  an 
action,  dismissed  his  minister  without  any  Inquiry. 

There  are  in  the  empire  of  China,  millions  of /^ro/i/e,  whose 
support  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  rice. 

10.  His  continual  endeavours  to  serve  us;,  notwithstanding 
our  ingratitude,  are  remarkable.  Or — It  is  remarkable,  that 
he  is  continually  endeavouring  to  serve  us,  notwithstanding  our 
ingratitude. 

His  assertion,  though  paradoxical y\s  indisputably  true. 

11.  Ah!  unhappy  thou^  who  art  deaf  to  the  calls  of  duty 
and  of  honour. 

Oh !  happy  i»,  surrounded  with  so  many  blessings. 
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RULE  VI. 

Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  159.  Vol  a.  p  5». 

We  are  dependent  on  each  other's  assistance !  who  is  there 
that  can  subsist  by  himself  ? 

If  he  will  not  hear  his  best  friend,  who  shall  be  sent  to 
admonish  him  ? 

They,  to  whom  much  is  given,  nill  bare  much  to  answer 

foK 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they,  who^  in  early  life,  have 
been  dark  and  deceitful,  should  afterwards  become  fair  and 
ingenuous. 

They  who  have  laboured  to  make  us  wise  and  good,  are 
the  persons  whom  we  ougbt  to  love  and  respect,  and  to  whom 
we  ought  to  be  grateful. 

The  persons,  whom  conscience  and  virtue  support  may 
smile  at  the  caprices  of  fortune. 

From  the  character  of  those  wkh  whom  you  associate,  your 
own  will  be  estimated. 

That  is  the  student  to  whom  I  gave  the  book,  and,  who,  I 
am  persuaded,  deserves  it. 

1.  Of  whom  were  the  articles  bought?  Of  a  mercer ;  hm 
who  resides  near  the  mansion  house. 

Was  any  person  besides  the  mercer  present  ?  Yes,  both 
he  and  bis  clerk. 

To  whom  was  the  money  paid  ?  To  the  mercer  and  hii 
clerk. 

Who  counted  it  ?   Both  the  clerk  and  he» 

RULE  VII. 

See  Vol  I.  p.  x6o.    Vol  1.  p.  55* 

I  acknowledge  that  I  am  the  teacher,  who  adopt  that  sen* 
timent,  and  maintain  the  propriety  of  such  measures.  Or — that 
/,  who  adopt  that  sentiment,  and  maintain,  &c. 

Thou  art  a  friend  that  has  often  relieved  me,  and  that  has 
i^t  deserted  me  now  in  the  time  of  peculiar  need.  Or-— 71m^ 
who  hast  often  relieved  me,  and  who  hast  not,  &c. 

I  am  the  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  discipline,  and 
who  recommends  it  to  others ;  but  I  am  not  a  person  who  pro- 
motes useless  severity,  or  who  objects  to  mild  and  generous 
treatment. 

I  perceive  t\iat  tl^ou  art  a  pupil,  who  possesses  bright-paiti» 
but  who  has  cu\l\va9ued\b«ai\»^v.\^\\^. 
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Thou  art  he  who  breathes  on  the  earth  with  the  breath  of 
spring,  and  who  covers  it  with  verdure  and  beauty. 

1  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  teaches  thee  to  profit,  and 
who  leads  thee  by  the  way  thou  shouldst  go. 

Thou  art  the  Lord  who  didst  choose  Abraham,  and  brought- 
est  him  forth  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Or — Thou  who  didst 
choose  Abraham^  he. 

4 

RULE  VIII, 

See  Vol  I.  p.  i6i.    ToL  i.  p.  54. 

This  kind  of  indulgence  softens  and  injures  the  mindi 

Instead  of  improving  yourselves,  you  have  been  playing 
these  two  hours. 

That  sort  of  favours  did  real  injury,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  kindness* 

The  chasm  made  by  the  earthquake  was  twenty  feet  broad, 
and  one  hundre.'  fathoms  in  depth. 

How  many  sorrows  should  we  avoid,  if  we  were  not  io 
dustrious  to  make  them ! 

He  saw  one  person^  or  more  than  one^  enter  the  garden* 

The  examples  which  follow,  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  obser- 
vations under  rule  viii. 

Sec  VoL  I.  p.  161.    Vol.  «.  p.  54. 

1.  ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

.  1.  Charles  was  extravagant,  and  by  this  means  became  poor 
and  despicable. 

It  was  by  that  ungenerous  means  that  he  obtained  his  end. 

Industry  is  the  means  of  obtaining  competency. 

Though  a  promising  measure,  it  is  a  means  which  I  cannot 
adopt. 

This  person  erobracod  every  opportunity  to  display  his  ta- 
lents ;  and  by  this  means  rendered  himself  ridiculous. 

Joseph  was  industrious,  frugal,  and  discreet ;  and  by  these 
means  obtained  property  and  reputation. 

2.  Religion  raises  men  above  themselves ;  irreligion  sinks 
them  beneath  the  brutes :  this  binds  them  down  to  a  poop 
pitiable  speck  of  perishable  earth ;  that^  opens  to  them  a 
prospect  to  the  skies. 

More  rain  falls  in  the  first  two  summer  months,  than  in  the 
first  two  winter  ones :  but  it  makes  a  much  greatec  tivcra  ^a^xv 

Vol.  IL  B  b 
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He  was  extremefy  prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now  nearly 
exhausted. 

They  generally  succeeded ;  for  they  lived  confarmabli/  to 
the  rules  of  prudence. 

We  may  reason  very  clearly  and  exceeding  itrongly^  with* 
out  knowing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  s>ilogi8m. 

He  had  many  virtues,  and  was  exceedingly  beloved. 

The  amputation  was  exceedingly  well  performed,  and  saved 
the  patient's  life. 

He  came  agreeably  to  his  promise,  and  conducted  himself 
suitably  to  the  occasion. 

He  speaks  very  fluently^  reads  excellently^  but  he  does  not 
think  very  coherently. 

He  behaved  himself  submissively  and  was  exceedingly  care- 
ful not  to  give  oflbnce. 

They  rejected  the  advice,  and  conducted  themselves  ex- 
ceeding indiscreetly. 

He  is  a  person  of  great  abilities  and  exceedingly  upright : 
and  is  likely  to  be  a  very  useful  member  of  the  community. 

The  conspiracy  was  the  more  easily  discovered,  from  its 
being  known  to  many. 

Not  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject,  he  could  not 
affirm  more  strongly  than  he  did. 

He  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject,  that  few  could 
speak  more  nobly  upon  it. 

We  may  credit  his  testimony,  for  he  says  expressly ^  that  he 
saw  the  transaction. 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thy  frequeni 
infirmities. 

From  these  favourable  beginnings,  we  may  hope  for  a  speedy 
and  prosperous  issue. 

He  addressed  several  exhortations  to  them  suitable  to  their 
circumstances. 

Conformable  to  their  vehemence  of  thought,  was  their  ve- 
hemence of  gesture. 

We  should  implant  in  the  minds  of  youth,  such  seeds  and 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue,  as  are  likely  to  take  the  ear- 
liest  and  deepest  root 

A  disposition  so  amiable  will  secure  universal  regard. 

Virtues  so  distinguished  seldom  occur. 

5.  It  is  easier  to  build  two  chimneys  than  to  maintain  one. 

The  tongue  is  like  a  race-horse ;  which  runs  the  faster  the 
less  weight  it  carries. 

The  pleasures  of  the  understanding  are  preferable  tn 
those  of  the  imagination,  or  of  aense^ 
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The  nightingale  sings :  hers  is  the  sweetest  voice  in  the 

grove. 

The  Most  High  hath  created  us  for  bis  glory,  and  our 

own  happiness. 

The  Supreme  being  is  the  wisest,  the  most  powerful  and 
the  best  of  beings. 

6.  Virtue  confers  supreme  dignity  on  man :  and  should  be 
his  chief  desire. 

His  assertion  was  better  founded  than  that  of  his  opponent ; 
nay,  the  It^ords  of  the  latter  were  not  true. 

His  work  is  well  executed ;  his  brother's  still  better  ;  and 
bis  father's  the  best  of  all. 

He  gave  a  full  and  sincere  proof  of  true  friendship.  Or — 
Uegaoe  the  strongest  proof  of  narm  and  genuine  friendship. 

7.  A  talent  of  this  kind  would,  perhaps,  prove  the  likelieit 
of  all  to  succeed*  Or — prove  more  likely  than  any  other  to 
succeed. 

He  is  the  stronger  of  the  two,  but  not  the  wiser. 

He  spoke  with  so  much  propriety,  that  I  understood  hire 
the  best  of  all  who  spoke  on  the  subject.  Or — better  than  any 
other  who  spoke  on  the  subject. 

Eve  w^B  fairer  than  any  of  her  daughters. 

8.  He  spoke  in  a  manner  distinct  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
^vhole  assembly.  Or — He  spoke  distinctly  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  whole  assembly. 

Thomas  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  and  a  pair 
of  new  gloves ;  he  is  the  servant  of  a  rich  old  man. 

The  first  two  in  the  row  are  cherry-trees,  the  <Ahcr  tm^ 
are  pear-trees. 
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Sec  Vol  I.  p.  170.    Vol.  a.  p.  57. 

Fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  are  the  four  elements  of  philoso^ 
phers. 

Reason  was  given  to  man  to  control  his  passions. 

We  have  within  us  an  intelligent  principle,  distinct  from  the 
body  and  from  matter. 

Man  is  the  noblest  work  of  the  creation. 

The  wisest  and  the  best  men  sometimes  commit  errors. 

Beware  of  drunkenness :  it  impairs  the  understanding  j  wastes 
fie  estate ;  destroys  a  lepuUUon  \  consumes  die  body ;  and  ren» 
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ders  a  man  of  the  brightest  parts  a  commpD  jest  of  the  mean- 
est clown. 

He  is  a  much  better  writer  than  reader. 

The  king  has  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  duke. 

There  are  some  evils  of  life,  which  equally  affect  the  prince 
and  the  people. 

We  must  act  our  part  with  constancy,  though  the  reward 
of  our  constancy  be  distant. 

We  are  placed  here  under  ihe  trial  of  our  virtue. 

Virtues  like  his  are  not  easily  acquired.  Such  qualities 
honour  the  nature  uf  man. 

Purity  has  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  but  extends  its  influence 
over  so  much  of  the  outward  conduct,  as  to  form  a  great  and 
nvaterial  part  of  the  character. 

J  profligate  man  is  seldom  or  never  found  to  be  a  good 
husband,  a  good  father,  or  a  beneficent  neighbour. 

True  charity  is  not  a  meteor,  which  occasionally  glares ; 
but  a  luminary,  which  in  its  orderly  and  regular  course, 
dispenses  a  benignant  influence. 

The  follotving  sentences  exemplify  the  notes  and  observations 

under  rulg  ix. 

Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  171.    Vol.  a.  p.  53. 

1.  He  has  been  much  censured  for  conducting  himself  with 
little  attention  to  his  business. 

So  bold  a  breach  of  order,  called  for  a  little  severity  in  pun- 
ishing the  offender. 

His  error  was  accompanied  with  so  little  contrition  and 
candid  acknowledgment,  that  he  found  few  persons  to  inter- 
cede for  him. 

There  were  so  many  mitigating  circum^nces  attending 
his  misconduct,  particularly  tibat  of  his  open  confession,  that 
he  found  a  few  friends  who  were  disposed  to  interest  them- 
selves in  his  favour. 

As  his  misfortunes  were  the  fruit  of  bis  own  obstinacy,  few 
persons  pitied  him. 

2.  The  fear  of  shame,  and  the  desire  of  approbation,  prevent 
many  bad  actions. 

In  this  business  he  was  influenced  by  a  just  and  a  generous 
principle* 

He  was  fired  with  the  desire  of  doing  something,  though  he 
^new  not  yet,  with  distinctness,  either  the  end  or  the  means. 
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3.  At  tie  worst,  I  could  but  incur  a  gentle  reprimand. 
At  the  best,  his  gift  was  a  but  poor  offering,  when  we  con- 
sider his  estate. 

RULE  X. 

See  Vol  I.  p.  173.    VoL  %.  p.  59. 

My  ancestor's  virtue  is  not  mine. 

His  brother's  offence  will  not  condemn  him. 

I  will  not  destroy  the  city  for  tcrCs  sake. 

Nevertheless,  Asa's  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord. 

A  mother's  tenderness  and  ^father's  care,  are  nature's  gifts 
for  man's  advantage. 

A  tnan's  manners  frequently  influence  his  fortune. 

Wisdom's  precepts  form  tlie  good  man's  interest  and  bappi- 
iiess. 


They  slew  Varus,  him  that  was  mentioned  before. 
They  slew  Varus,  who  was  he  that  I  mentioned  before. 

ThefoUowmg  examples  are  adapied  to  the  notes  and  observa- 
tions under  hulk  x. 

Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  175.    VoL  %,  p.  59. 

It  was  the  mcn^  women  and  children's  lot,  to  sufier  great 
calamities.     Or — It  was  the  lot  0/*,  &c. 

Peter^  John^  and  Andrew's  occupation,  was  that  of  fish- 
ermen.    Or — The  occupation  of  Peter ^  &c. 

This  measure  gained  the  kirt^'s,  as  well  as  the  people's  ap- 
probation. 

Not  only  the  counsel  and  attorney's,  but  the  judge's,  opinion 
also,  favoured  his  cause.  Or — Counsel  and  attorneys  opinion^ 
but  the  judge's  also^  &c. 

2.  And  he  cast  himself  down  at  Jesus' s  feet. 
Moses's  rod  was  turned  into  a  serpent. 

For  Ilerodins's  sake,  his  brother  Philip's  wife. 
If  ye  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake,  happy  are  ye. 
Ye  should  be  subject  for  conscience'  sake. 

3.  They  very  jgstly  condemned  the  senseless  and  extrava- 
gant conduct  0/  the  Prodigal^  as  he  was  called. 

They  implicitly  obeyed  the  imperious  mandates  of  him 
whom  they  coiled  their  protcrf  or . 
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4.  T  bought  the  knives  at  Johnson's,  the  cutler. 

The  siik  was  purchased  at  Brown's,  the  mercer  and  haber- 
dasher. 

The  tent  of  lord  Feversham  the  general. 

This  palace  had  been  the  grand  sultan  Mahomet's. 

I  will  not  for  David  thy  father's  sake. 

He  took  refuge  at  the  governor' s^  the  king's  representative. 

Whose  works  are  these  ?  They  are  Cicero* s^  the  most  elo- 
quent of  men. 

/ 

5.  The  government  of  the  world  is  not  left  to  chance. 
■^'She  married  the  brother  of  my  son^s  w\fe.     Or — ^my  son^s 

brother-in-law. 

This  house  belongs  to  the  partner  of  my  wife^s  brother. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  the  advice  both  of  the  physician 
and  the  surgeon. 

The  extent  of  the  king  of  England's  prerogative  is  suffi- 
ciently ascertained. 

6.  This  picture  of  the  Hn^  does  not  much  resemble  him. 
These  pictures  of  the  king^s  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy. 

Or — These  pictures  belonging  to  the  king^  &c. 

This  estate  of  the  corporation  is  much  encumbered. 

That  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England.  Or — The 
king  of  England's  eldest  son. 

7.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  the  parliament's  neglecting 
so  important  a  business  ? 

Much  depends  on  this  rulers  being  observed. 

The  time  of  IFilliam's  making  the  experiment,  at  length  ar- 
rived. 

^It  is  very  prol>able  that  this. assembly  was  called,  to  clear 
some  doubt  which  the  king  had,  about  the  lawfulness  of  the 
Hollanders*  throwing  off  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  and  wtth- 
drawings  entirely,  their  allegiance  to  that  crown. 

If  we  alter  the  situation  of  any  of  the  words,  we  shall  pre- 
sently be  sensible  of  the  melody's  suffering. 

Such  will  ever  be  the  effect  of  youth's  associating  with  vici- 
ous companions. 

RULE  XI. 

See  VoL  i.  p.  179.    VoL  a.  p.  61. 

They  whom  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  whom  luxury 
has  corrupted,  cannot  relish  the  simple  pleasures  of  nature. 
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He  had  entered  into  the  connezioni  before  the  conse- 
qaences  were  considered, 

4.  Well  may  you  be  -aflraMlj  it  is  A^  indeed. 

I  would  act  the  same  part,  if  I  were  he,  or  in  his  situation. 

Search  the  Scriptures  ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life:  and  they  are  they  which' testify  of  me. 

Be  composed :  it  is  I :  you  have  no  cause  for  fear* 

I  cannot  tell  who  has  befriended  me,  unless  it  is  A^  firom 
whom  I  have  received  many  benefits. 

I  know  not  whether  they  tvere  the  persons  who  conducted 
the  business ;  but  I  am  certain  it  was  not  he. 

He  so  much  resembled  my  brother,  that,  at  first  sights  I 
took  it  to  be  him. 

After  all  their  professions,  is  it  possible  to  be  they? 

It  could  not  have  been  she,  for  she  always  behaves  dis- 
creetly. 

If  it  was  not  he,  whom  do  you  imagine  it  to  have  been  i 

Whom  do  you  think  him  to  be  ? 

Who  do  the  people  say  that  we  are  ? 

5.  Whatever  others  do,  let  thee  and  me  act  wisely. 
Let  them  and  m,  unite  to  oppose  this  growing  evil» 

RULE  XIL 

See  Vol  I.  p.  iSj.    Vol  9.  p.  6s. 

It  is  better  to  live  on  a  little,  than  to  outlive  a  great  deal. 
You  ought  not  to  walk  too  hastily.     \ 
I  wish  him  not  to  wrestle  with  his  hapbiness. 
I  need  not  solicit  him  to  do  a  kind  action. 
I  dare  not  proceed  so  hastily,  lest  I  should  give  offence. 
I  have  seen  some  young  persons  conduct  themselves  very 
discreetly. 

The  follondng  sentences  exemplify  the  notes  and  observations 

under  rvlb  xii. 

See  Vol.  t.  p.  183.     VoL  %,  p.  6^. 

1  •  It  is  a  great  support  to  virtue,  when  we  see  a  good  mind 
maintain  its  patience  and  tranquility,  under  injuries  and  afflic- 
tion, and  cordially  forgive  its  oppressors. 

It  is  the  difference  of  their  conduct,  which  makes  us  ap* 
prove  the  one  and  reject  the  other.  ^ 

YoL.  11.  C  c 
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The  following  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  observa- 
tions under  rule  xiii. 

See  VoL  I.  p.  187.    Vol  0.  p.  64. 

1.  I  purpose  to  go  to  London  in  a  few  monthsy  and  after  I 
cball  have  finished  my  business  there,  to  proceed  to  America. 

These  prosecutions  of  WiJliam  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
iniquitous  measures  pursued  by  the  court,  during  the  time 
that  the  use  of  parliaments  was  suspended. 

From  the  little  conversation  I  had  with  him,  he  appeared 
to  be  a  man  of  letters. 

I  always  intended  to  reward  my  son  according  to  his 
merit. 

It  would,  on  reflection,  have  given  me  great  satisfaclion,  to 
have  relieved  him  from  that  distressed  situation* 

It  required  so  much  care^  that  I  thought  I  should  lose  it 
before  I  reached  honote. 

We  have  done  no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  do. 

He  would  have  assisted  one  of  bis  friends,  if  he  could  have 
done  it  without  injuring  the  other ;  but  as  that  could  not  be 
done,  he  avoided  all  interference. 

Might  it  not  have  been  expected,  that  he  would  defend  an 
authority,  which  liad  been  so  long  exercised  without  con* 
troversy  ? 

These  enemies  to  Christianity  were  confounded,  whilst 
they  were  expecting  to  find  an  opportunity  to  betray  its 
author. 

His  sea  sickness  was  so  great,  that  I  often  feared  he  would 
die  before  our  arrival* 

If  these  persons  had  intended  to  deceive,  they  would  have 
taken  care  to  avoid  what  would  have  exposed  them  to  the  ob- 
jections of  their  opponents* 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  receive  bis  approbation  of  my  labours; 
for  which  I  cordially  thanked  him. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  still  greater  pleasure,  to  have  re* 
fieived  his  approbation  at  an  earlier  period :  but  to  have  receiv- 
ed it  at  all,  reflected  credit  upon  me. 

To  have  been  censured  by  him,  would  soon  have  prpvcd  aa 
insuperable  discouragement. 

Him  portion'd  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest, 
The  yoong  who  labour,  and  the  ojld  who  rest, 
''  i/tboured  and  rested.^* 
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2.  There  will  be  DO  danger  of  their  spoiling  </ their  faces, 
or  of  their  gaiuing  of  converts.  Or — no  darker  of  spoiU^g 
their  faces^  or  of  gaining  converts.  Or— no  danger  that  they 
will  spoil  their  faces,  or  gain  converts. 

For  his  avoiding  of  that  precipice,  be  is  indebted  to  his 
friend's  care.     Or — For  avoiding  that  precipice,  &c. 

It  was  from  our  misunderstanding  ofibe  directions,  that  we 
lost  our  way.  Or— ^jprom  misunderstanding  the  directions^  we 
lost  our  way. 

In  tracHig  his  history  we  discover  little  that  is  worthy  of 
imitation. 

By  reading  books  written  by  the  best  authors,  his  mind  be* 
came  highly  improved. 

3.  By  too  eager  pursuit,  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  disap- 
pointed. 

He  had  not  long  enjoyed  repose,  before  he  began  to  be 
weary  of  having  nothing  to  do. 

He  was  gre^atly  heated,  and  drank  with  avidity. 

Though  bis  conduct  was,  in  some  respects,  exceptionable, 
yet  he  dm  st  not  commit  so  great  an  oflfence,  as  that  which  was 
proposed  to  him. 

A  second  deluge  learning  thus  o^er-ran  ; 
And  the  monks  finish'd  what  the  Goths  began. 

If  some  events  had  not  fallen  out  very  unexpectedly,  I 
should  have  been  present. 

He  would  have  gone  with  us,  had  he  been  invited. 

Ho  returned  the  goods  which  he  had  stolen,  and  made  all 
the  reparation  in  his  power. 

They  have  chosen  the  part  of  honour  and  virtue. 

His  vices  have  weakened  his  mind,  and  broken  his  health. 

He  h:id  mistaken  his  true  interests,  and  found  himself/orsa* 
ken'hy  his  former  adherents. 

The  bread  that  has  been  e^en  is  soon  forgotten,  . 

No  contentions  have  arisen  amongst  them,  since  their  re- 
conciliation. 

The  eloth  had  no  seam,  but  was  wooen  throughout. 

The  French  language  is  spoken  in  every  state  in  Europe. 

His  resolution  was  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  slight  oppo- 
sition. 

He  was  not  much  restrained  afterwards,  having  taken  im- 
proper liberties  at  first. 

He  has  not  yet  worn  off  the  rough  manners,  which  he 
brought  with  him. 
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The/ollamng  sentences  exemplify  the  notes  and  observations 

under  rule  xv. 

See  VoL  i.  p.  197.    VoL  a.  p.  68. 

1.  They  could  not  pursuade  him,  though  they  were  ever  so 
eloquent 

If  some  persons'  opportunities  were  ever  so  favourable,  they 
would  be  too  indolent  to  improve  them. 

2.  He  drew  up  a  petition,  in  which  he  too  freely  represent 
ed  his  own  merits. 

His  follies  bad  reduced  him  to  a  situation,  in  which  be  had 
much  to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope.  , 

It  is  reported  that  the  prince  will  come  hither  to-morrow. 
George  is  active ;  he  walked  (hither  in  less  than  an  hour. 
JVhither  are  you  all  going  in  such  haste? 
Where  have  they  been  since  they  left  the  city? 

r 

3/  Charles  left  the  seminary  too  early,  and  from  that  time  he 
has  made  very  little  improvement.  Or — ctnd  has  since  made^  &c. 

Nothing  is  better  worth  the  time  and  attention  of  yotmg 
persons,  than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

RULE  XVI. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  198.    Vol.  a.  p.  69. 

Neither  riches  nor  honours,  nor  any  such  perishing  goodf, 
can  satisfy  the  desires  of  an  immortal  spirit. 

Be  honest,  and  take  no  shape  or  semblance  of  di^uise. 

We  need  not,  and  we  do  not,  confine  his  operations  to  nar- 
row  limits. 

I  am  resolved  not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  either  at 
present,  or  at  any  other  time. 

There  cannot  be  any  thing  more  insignificant  than  vanity. 

Nothing  ever  affected  her  so  much  as  this  misconduct  of 
her  child. 

Do  not  interrupt  me  yourselves,  nor  let  any  one  disturb  my 
retirement.  Or — neither  interrupt  me  yourselves^  nor  let  aity 
one^  &c. 

These  people  do  not  judge  wisely,  nor  take  proper  measures 
to  effect  their  purpose. 

The  measure  is  so  exceptionable,  that  we  cannot  by  axy 
means  permit  it 

I  have  received  no  information  on  thit  subject,  eiiher  from 
him  or  from  his  friend. 
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Neither  precept  nor  discipline  is  so  forcible  as  example. 
Neither  tbe  king  iK>r  the  queen  was  at  all  decived  in  tlie 
business. 

RULE  XVII. 

See  VoL  x.  p.  199.    YoL  s.  p.  69. 

We  are  all  accountable  creatures,  each  for  himself,  ■ 

They  willingly,  and  of  themsehes^  endeavoured  to.  make 
up  the  difference. 

He  laid  the  suspicion  upon  somebody,  I  know  not  i^pon 
whowi^  in  the  company. 

I  hope  it  is  not  I  with  whom  he  is  displeased. 

To  poor  uk  there  is  not  much  hope  remaining. 

Does  that  boy  know  to  whom  he  speaks  ?  To  whom  does  he 
ofier  such  language  ? 

It  was  not  with  him  that  they  were  so  angry. 

What  concord  can  subsist  b^ween  those  who  commit  crimes 
and  those  who  abhor  them  ? 

The  person  with  whom  I  travelled,  has  sold  the  horse  (m 
which  he  rode  during  our  journey. 

It  is  not  with  me  be  is  engaged. 

From  whom  did  he  receive  that  intelligence  ? 

'Che  following  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  observO' 

tions  under  rule  xvii. 

See  VoL  i.  p.  199.    Vol  s.  p.  70. 

1.  To  have  no  one  to  whom  we  heartily  widi  well,  and/or 
whom  we  are  warmly  concerned,  is  a  deplorable  state. 

He  is  a  friend  to  whom  I  am  highly  indebted. 

2.  On  these  occasions,  the  pronoun  is  governed  by  the 
preceding  word,  and  consequently  agrees  with  it. 

They  were  refused  entrance  into  the  house,  and  forcibly 
drivenfrom  it. 

3.  We  are  often  disappointed  in  things  which,  before  pos- 
session, promised  much  enjoyment. 

I  have  frequently  desired  their  company,  but  have  always 
hitherto  been  disappointed  ^that  pleasure. 

^  4.  She  finds  a  difficulty  in  fixing  her  mind«    Or— -iSte^mb 
it  difficult  to  fix  her  mind* 
Her  sobriety  is  no  derogation/rom  her  understanding. 
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There  was  no  wat^Fi  and  be  died  of  thirst 

We  can  fully  connde  in  none  but  the  truly  good* 

I  have  no  occasion/or  his  services. 

Many  have  profited  %  good  advicCb 

Alany  ridiculous  practices  have  been  brought  into  vogue- 

The  error  was  occasioned  by  cooipiiance  with  earnest  en- 
treaty. 

Titis  is  a  principle  in  unison  nith  our  nature. 
We  should  entertain  no  prejudices  against  simple  and  rustic 
persons^ 

They  arc  at  present  resolved  on  doing  their  duty.  Or — to 
do  their  duty. 

That  boy  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Idler. 

Though  conformable  to  custom,  it  is  not  warrantable. 

This  remark  is  founded  on  truth. 

His  parents  think  qf  him»  and  his  improvements,  with  plea-» 
sure  and  hope.  •  '    ■  ^ 

i-Iis  excuse  was  admitted  by  his  master. 

What  went  ye  out  to  see  ? 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  miUlon  of  men  brought  into 
the  field.  .  ^ 

His  present  was  accepted  by  his  friends. 

More  than  a  thousand  men  were  destroyed. 

It  is  my  request,  that  he  will  be  particulari  in  speaking  on 
the  following  points. 

The  Saxons  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Britain  under  their 
power. 

He  lives  opposite  to  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Their  house  is  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  road. 

The  performance  was  approved  by  all  who  understood  it. 

He  was  accused  of  having  acted  unfairly. 

She  has  an  abhorrence  of  all  deceitful  conduct. 

They  were  at  some  distance  from  home»  when  the  acci- 
dent happened. 

His  deportment  was  adapted  to  conciliate  regard. 

My  father  writes  to  me  very  frequently. 

Their  conduct  was  agreeable  to  their  profession. 

We  went  leisurely  u/)  stairs,  and  came  hastily  down.  We 
Bball  write  above  stairs  this  forenoon,  and  below  stairs  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  politeness  of  the  world  has  the  same  resemblance  to 
benevolence,  that  the  shadow  has  to  the  substance. 

He  has  a  Uste  for  such  studies,  and  pursues  them  earnestly. 

When  we  have  liad  a  true  taste  of  the  pleasures  of  virtue, 
we  can  have  no  relish  for  those  of  vice. 

How  happy  it  is  to  know  how  to  live  at  time^»  with  one's 

Vol.  II.  D  d 
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Our  season  of  improvement  is  short ;  and^  whether  used 
or  not,  it  will  soon  pass  away. 

He  might  have  been  happy,  and  he  is  now  fully  convinced 
of  it. 

Learning  strengthens  the  mind :  and,  if  properly  applied,  it 
will  improve  our  morals  too. 

RULE  XIX. 

See  Vol  lb  p.  105.    Vol  «•  p.  73. 

If  he  acquire  riches,  they  will  corrupt  his  mind,  and  be 
useless  to  others. 

Though  he  urge  me  yet  more  earnestly,  I  shall  not  com- 
ply,  unless  he  advance  more  forcible  ^easoos. 

I  shall  walk  in  the  fields  to-day,  unless  it  rain. 

As  the  governess  was  present,  the  children  Jbekaved  pro- 
perly. ,.-*  * 

She  disapproved  the  measure,  because  it  irt£r  very ^air 
proper.  .      " 

Though  he  is  high,  he 'hath  respect  to  the  lowly^ 

Though  he  was  her  friend,  he  did  not  attempt  jfi  justify 
her  conduct. 

Whether  he  improves  or  not,  I  cannot  determine. 

Though  the  fact  is  extraordinary,  it  certainly  did  happen. . 

Remember  what  thou  wcat^  and  be  humble. 

O !  that  his  heart  were  tender,  and  susceptible  of  the  woes 
of  others.  ' 

Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  «ge  pretend, 
Thoa  woMt  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend ! 

The  examples  which  follow^  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  observo' 

tions  under  bulb  biz. 

See  VoL  x.  p.  sod.    Vol  «•  p.  73.  »• 

L  Despise  not  any  condition,  lest  it  happen  tohe  your  own.  . 

Let  him  that  is  sanguine,  take  heed  lest  he  miscarry. 

Take  care  that  thou  break  not  any  of  the  established  ruldl. 

If  he  do  but  intimate  his  desire,  it  will  be  suiEcient  to  pro- 
duce obedience. 

At  the  time  of  his  return,  if  be  te  but  expert  in  the  busi- 
ness, he.  will  find  employment. 

If  he  does  but  speak  to  display  Ms  abilitiesi  be  is  unworthy 
of  attention. 
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If  thou  ceniurest  uncharitably,  thou  deservest  no  favour. 
Though  virtue  appears  severe,  she  is  truly  amiable. 
Though  success  ii  very  doubtful,  it  is  proper  that  be  endea- 
90Hr  to  succeed.    Or— Ae  skauid  endeeanmry  &c. 

5.  If  thou  hast  promised,  be  faithful  to  thy  engagement 
Though  he  has  proved  his  right  to  submission,  he  is  too 

generous  to  exact  it. 
.  Unless  he  has  improved,  he  is  unfit  for  the  office. 

6.  If  thou  hadst  succeeded,  perhaps  thou  wouldst  not  b4 
the  happier  for  it. 

Unless  thou  shalt  see  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  we 
shall  not  desire  thy  support. 

Though  thou  wiU  not  acknowledge,  thou  canst  not  deny 
the  fact. 

/    -v 

7.  If  thou^oresf  liberally,thou  wilt  receive  a^ffftfli  xemwt^ 
Though  thou  didst  injure  him,  he  harbours  no  resei 
It  would  be  well,  if  the  report  were  only  the  mil 

scntation  of  her  enemies.  -"    . 

Were  he  ever  so  great  and  opulent,  this  condu^  ^1^'^  ^ 
base  him.  *    »' 

Were  I  to  enumerate  all  her  virtues^  it  would  look  like 
flattery. 

Though  I  were  perfect,  yet  would  I  not  presume. 

8.  If  thou  mayst  share  in  hb  labours,  be  thankful,  and  do 
it  cheerfully. 

Unless  thou  canst  fairly  support  the  cause,  give  it  up  ho- 
hourably. 

Though  thou  mightst  have  foreseen  the  danger,  thou 
Wouldst  not  have  avoided  it. 

If  thou  couldsf  convince  him,  be  would  not  act  accordingly. 

If  thou  wouldst  improve  in  knowledge,  be  diligent. 

Uuless  thou  shauldst  make  a  timely  retreat,  the  dangljl  will 
be  unavoidable. 

I  have  laboured  and  wearied  myself,  that  thou  tfu^st  be  at 
^ase. 

He  enlarged  on  those  dangers,  that  thou  shouldst9>Yoid  them. 

9.  Neither  the  cold  nor  the  fervid,  but  characters  uniform* 
ly  warm,  are  formed  for  friendship. 

They  are  both  praiserworthy,  and  one  is  as  deserving  as 
the  other.    Or^-^and  equally  deserubig* 
He  is  not  so  diligent  and  learned  as  his  brother. 
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They  bad  no  sooner  risen,  than  they  applied  themselfet  to 
their  studies. 

From  no  other  institution,  than  the  admirable  one  of  jurieF, 
could  so  great  a  benefit  be  expected. 

Those  savafi^e  people  seemed  to  have  no  other  element  than 
war.     Or — no  element  but  that  of  mar. 
^uch  men  as  act  treacherously  ought  to  be  avoided.    Or^-* 
The  men  who  att  treacherously,  &c. 

Germany  ran  the  same  risk  that  Italy  had  done. 

No  errors  are  so  trivia)  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  cor* 
reeled.     Or-— as  not  to  deserve  amendment. 

RULE  XX. 

See  VoL  x.  p.  114.    Vol  a.  p.  77. 

In  some  respects,  u-e  have  had  as  many  advaiiiMp  as  they  ; 
but  in  the  article  of  a  good  library,  they  have  J^i^  greater 
privilege  than  we  have  had.  *i»^*      ^''*-'fS 

The  undertaking  was  much  better  executed  by  his  bnibpr 
than  hy  him.  *        .,  ^ 

They  are  much  greater  gainers  than  i  am  by  tfaM  wpd^pect- 

ed  event.  ^J^Ll 

They  know  how  to  write  as  well  as  he  does  /^Mnlie  is  a 
much  better  grammarian  than  they  are. 

Though  she  is  not  so  learned  as  he  is,  she  is  as  much  be- 
loved and  respected. 

These  people,  though  they  possess  more  diining  qualities, 
are  not  so  proud  as  he  is,  nor  so  vain  as  she. 

The  foUowing  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  observa-- 
*  tions  under  rule  xx. 

See  VoL  k.  p.  ai4*    VoL  %  p.  77. 

1.  Who  betrayed  her  companion  ?    Not  7. 

Who  revealed  the  secrets  he  ought  to  have  con^tfed  ? 
Not  he.  W 

Who  related  falsehoods  to  screen  himself,  and  to  bring  an 
odium  upon  others?  Not  /;  it  was  she. 

There  is  but  one  in  fault,  and  that  is  J.    Or — myself. 

Whether  he  will  be  learned  or  not,  must  depend  on  his  ^h 
plication. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  than  whom  a  more  courageous 
person  never  lived,  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  the  ten- 
der sensibilities  of  nature. 

Salmasius  (and  a  more  learned  man  than  he  has  seldom  ap* 
peared)  ^vas  not  happy  at  the  close  of  life. 
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RULE  XXI. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  SI  7.    VoL  1.  |i.  78. 

I  gladly  shunned  him  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

And  this  is  that  which  men  mean  by  distributive  justioe>  aid 
which  is  properly  termed  equity. 

His  honour,  kis  interest,  his  religion,  were  all  embarked  io 
this  undertaking. 

When  so  good  a  man  as  Socrates  fell  a  victim  to  the  mad* 
ness  of  the  people,  truth,  and  virtue,  and  religion,  fell  with 
him. 

Neither  the  fear  of  death,  nor  the  hope  of  life,  could  make 
him  submit  to  a  dishonest  action. 

An  elegant  house  and  much  costly  furniture  were,  by  this 
event,  irreooverably  lost  to  the  owner. 

Tie  examptes  which  foUow^  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  observa* 

^     tions  under  rule  xzi  • 

^.  See  VoL  i.p.  117.    VoLi.p.78. 

1.  TIms0  rules  are  addressed  to  none  but  the  intelUgeot  and 
attentive. 

The  gay  and  pleasing  are,  sometimes,  the  most  insidious  and 
dangerous  companions. 

Old  age  will  prove  a  joyless  and  dreary  season,  if  we  arrive 
at  it  with  an  unimproved,  or  a  corrupted  mind. 

The  more  I  see  of  his  conduct,  the  better  I  like  him. 

It  is  not  only  the  duty,  but  the  interest  of  young  persons^  te 
be  studious  and  diligent 

2*  These  counsels  were  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  of  true  ho- 
fiour. 

Avarice  and  cunning  may  acquire  an  estate ;  but  they  can- 
not  gihi  friends. 

A  taste  for  usefiil  knowledge,  will  provide  for  us  a  great  and 
noble  entertainment,  when  other  entertainments  leave  us. 

Without  firmness,  nothing  that  is  great  can  be  undertaken ; 
nothing  that  is  difficult  or  hazardous,  can  be  accomplished. 

The  anxious  man  is  the  votary  of  riches ;  the  n^ligenl  man^ 
that  of  pleasure.  4 

3.  His  crimes  had  brought  him  into  extr^e  distren  and 
perplexity. 

He  has  an  afiecUoiialbe  brother  and  sister;  and  they  live  in 

Ifreatharmony. 
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We  must  g;uard  against  too  great  seyerity,  and  too  great 
facility  of  manners. 

We  should  often  recollect  what  the  wisest  men  have  said 
and  written,  concerning  human  happiness  and  kumari  vanity. 

That  species  of  commerce  will  produce  great  gain  or  great 
loss. 

Many  days,  and  even  mantf  weeks^  pass  away  unimproved. 

This  wonderful  action  struck  the  beholders  with  exceeding" 
ly  great  astonishment.     Or — with  very  great ^  &c. 

The  people  of  this  country  possess  a  healthful  climate  and 
a  fruitful  soil. 

They  enjoy  also  a  free  constitution  and  excellent  laws. 

4.  His  reputation  and  estate  were  both  lost  by  gaming. 
This  intelligence  not  only  excited  our  hopes^  but  our  fears 

too. 

His  conduct  is  not  scandalous ;  and  thi&  is  the  bM  that  can 
be  said  of  it.  *    ' 

This  was  the  person  whom  calumny  bad  greatly  abused,  ttf 
n;Ao  sustained  the  Injustice  with  singular  patieftcc. 

He  discovered  some  qualities  in  the  youth,  of  a  diiagree*' 
able  nature,  and  n^hich  to  him  were  wholly  unaccouDtidUe. 

The  captain  bad  several  men  mko  died  in  his  sli^  of  the 
scurvy. 

He  Is  not  only  sensible  and  learned,  but  he  is  religious  too. 

The  Chinese  language  contains  an  immense  number  of. 
words  ;  and  he  who  would  learn  them  must  ix>88ess  a  great 
memory. 

By  presumption  and  vanity,  we  provoke  enmity,  and  incur 
contempt. 

'^  In  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  at  that  time,  my  trou- 
bles pressed  heavily  upon  me* 

He  has  destroyed  his  constitution,  by  the  very  same  erron 
hy  which  so  many  have  been  destroyed.  Or— jai/i^  errors 
that  have  destroyed  so  numy* 

5.  He  is  temperate,  disinterested,  nn^i  benevolent,  an  orna- 
ment to  his  family,  and  a  credit  to  his  profession. 

Genuine  virtue  supposes  our  benevolence  to  be  strength- 
ened, and  confirmed  by  principle. 

Perseverance  in  laudable  pursuits,  will  reward  all  our  toili^ 
and  produce  efiects  beyond  our  calculation. 

It  is  happy  for  us,  when  we  can  calmly  and  deliberately 
look  back  on  the  past,  and  anticipate  the  future. 

The  sacrifices  of  virtue  will  not  only  be  rewarded  hereafter, 
but  they  will  be  recompensed  even  in  this  life. 

Vol.  II.  Ee 
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All  those  who  were  possessed  of  any  office,  resigned  their 
former  commishion.     Or — .///  who  were  possessed,  &c. 

If  yuun^  persons  were  determined  to  conduct  thero^selves 
by  the  ru!. h  of  virtue,  not  only  would  they  escape  innumer* 
able  dangers,  but  they  would  command  respect  from  the  licen- 
tious themselves. 

Charles  was  a  man  of  learning,  knowledge,  and  benevo- 
lence ;  and,  what  is  still  more,  he  was  a  true  Christian. 

6.  The  temper  of  him  who  is  always  in  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  will  often  be  ruffled,  and  disturbed. 

We  often  commend  as  well  as  censure  imprudently. 

How  a  seed  grows  up  into  a  tree,  and  how  the  mind  acts 
upon  the  body,  are  mysteries  which  we  cannot  explain. 

Verily,  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous!  Verily  there  is 
a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth. 

\ 

7.  Changes  are  almost  continually  taking  place,  in  men 

and  maimers,  in  opinions  and  customs,  in  private  fortunes  and 
tn  public  conduct. 

Averse  either  to  contradict  or  to  blame,  the  too  complai- 
sant man  goes  along  with  the  manners  that  prevail. 

By  tl)b  Jiabitual  indelicacy,  the  virgins  smiled  at  what  th^ 
blushed  at  before. 

They  are  now  reconciled  to  what  they  could  not  formerly 
be  prompted  to^  by  any  considerations. 

Censure  is  the  tax  which  a  man  pays  to  the  publie  for  being 
eminent. 

Reflect  on  the  state  of  human  life,  and  on  the  society  of 
men,  as  mixed  with  good  and  evil. 

8.  In  all  stations  and  conditions,  the  important  relations 
take  place,  of  masters  and  servants,  husbands  and  wives,  pa- 
rents and  children,  brothers  and  friends,  citizens  and  subjects. 

Destitute  of  principle,  he  regarded  neither  his  family,  his 
friends,  nor  his  reputation. 

Religious  persons  are  often  unjustly  represented  as  persons 
of  romantic  character,  amf^  visionary  notions;  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  and  unfit  to  live  in  it. 

No  rank,  nor  station,  no  dignity  of  birth,  nor  any  posses- 
sions, exempt  men  from  contributing  their  share  to  public 
utility. 

^.  Oh,  my  father !  my  friend  I  haw  great  has  been  my  iii- 
grneitudc! 
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Oh,  piety !  Ok  virtue !  how  insenaible  have  I  been  to  your 
charms ! 

10.  That  is  a  property  which  most  men  have,  or  which  at 
least  thri/  may  attain. 

Why  do  ye  that,  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  on  the  sabbath 
days  ?    Or — to  do  which  is  not  ianfuty  &c. 

The  showbread,  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  eat,  but  for  tb« 
priests  only.     Or — to  eat  which  is  not  lawful^  Out,  &c. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  royal  family,  had  quitted  the  placet 

By  these  happy  labours,  they  who  sow,  and  they  who  reap, 
will  rejoice  together. 

RULE  XXII. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  ai2.    VoL  i.  p.  8i. 

The  work  has  received  several  alterations  and  adAtions. 

The  first  proposal  vr^jsin/erior  tothesecond^  and  essentially 
different /rom  it. 

He  is  more  bold  and  active,  than  his  cmnpanion^  but  not  so 
wise  and  studious.  -^ 

Thou  hearest  the  sound  of  the  wind,  but  thou  canHliot  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth. 

Neither  has  he,  nor  have  any  other  persons,  suspected  so 
much  dissimulation. 

The  court  of  France,  or  that  of  England,  was  to  be  the 
umpire. 

In  the  neign  of  Henry  II.  all  foreign  commodities  were 
plentiful  m  England.  Or — in  the  reign,  &ic.  there  was 
plenty  of  &c. 

There  is  no  talent  more  useful  towards  success  in  business, 
or  which  puts  men  more  out  of  the  reach  of  accidents,  tl^n 
that  quality  generally  possessed  by  persons  of  cool  temper, 
and  which  is,  in  common  language,  called  discretion.  Or — no 
talent  so  useful^  &c.  or  which  puts  men  so  much  out  o£  the 
rench^  &c.  as  that  quality^  &c. 

The  first  project  was  to  shorten  discourse,  by  reducing 
polysyllables  to  words  of  one  syllable. 

I  shall  do  all  I  can,  to  persuade  others  to  take  the  same 
measures  for  their  cure  which  I  have  taken. 

The  greatest  masters  of  critical  learning  differ  among 
themselves.     Or — do  not  always  harmonize. 

Micaiah  said,  '^  If  thou  return  in  peace,  then  the  Ix)rd  hath 
not  spoken  by  me.'' 

I  do  not  suppose,  that  we  Britons  want  genius,  more  than 
our  neighbours. 


(    21?    ) 
CHAPTER  II.  ♦ 

CONTAINING  CORRECTIONS  OF    THE   FALSE  8  TNT  A  X,   PROMISCC* 

ODSLV  DISPOSED. 

Section  1. 

See  Vol.  a.  p.  S3. 

Though  great  have  been  bis  disobedience  and  follyi  yet 
if  he  sincerely  acknowledge  his  misconduct,  be  will  be  for- 
given. 

On  these  causes  depends  all  the  happiness  or  misery,  which 
exists  among  men. 

The  property  of  James,  I  mean  his  books  and  furniture, 
was  wholly  destroyed. 

This  prodigy  of  learning,  this  scholar,  critic,  and  antiqua- 
rian, was  entirely  destitute  of  breeding  and  civility. 

That  writer  has  given  an  account  of  the  manner,  in  which 
Christianity  was  formerly  propagated  among  the  heathens. 

We  adore  the  Divine  Being,  Him  who  is  from  eternity  to 
eternity. 

Tbon,  Lord,  who  hast  permitted  aflSiction  to  come  upon  us, 
wiit  deliver  us  from  it,  in  due  time. 

In  this  place,  there  was  not  only  security,  but  an  abun- 
dance of  provisions. 

By  these  attainments  the  master  is  honoured,  and  the  schoi* 
lars  are  encouraged. 

The  sea  appeared  to  be  agitated  more  than  usual.  Or— -fm- 
usually  agitated. 

Not  one  in  fifty  of  those  who  call  themselves  deists,  un- 
derstands the  nature  of  the  religion  which  he  rejects. 

Virtue  and  mutual  confidence  are  the  soul  of  friendship. 
Where  these  are  wanting,  disgust  or  hatred  otten/oUows  little 
differences. 

Time  and  chance  happen  to  all  men  ;  but  every  person 
does  not  consider  who  governs  those  powerful  causes. 

l*he  active  mind  of  man  seldom  or  never  rests  satisfied 
with  its  present  condition,  how  prosperous  soever  t^  inaif  be* 

Habits  must  be  acquired  of  temperance  and  self-denial, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  resist  pleasure,  and  to  endure  pain, 
when  either  of  them  interferes  with  our  duty. 

The  error  of  resting  wholly  on  faith,  or  wholly  on  works, 
is  one  of  those  seductions  which  most  easily  mislead  men ;  un* 
der  the  semblance  of  piety,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  virtue  on 
the  other. 
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Section  2. 

■ 

Sec  Vol.  a.  p.  85. 

There  tvaa^  in  the  metropolis,  much  to  amuse  them,  as  well 
as  many  things  to  excite  disgusr. 

How  much  are  real  virtue  and  merit  exposed  to  sufier  the 
hardships  of  a  stormy  life ! 

This  is  one  of  the  duties  which  require  peculiar  circmn- 
spection. 

A  higher  degree  0/* happiness  than  that  which  I  have  describ- 
ed, seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortalF. 

There  are  principles  in  man,  which  ever  have  incfinedj  and 
nhich  ever  will  incline  him  to  ollend. 

Whence  has  arisen  «o  great  a  variety  of  opinions  and  tenets 
in  religion  ? 

Its  stature  is  less  than  that  of  a  man ;  hut  its  sti^ngth  and 
agility  are  much  greater. 

fhem  tliat  honour  me,  I  will  honour* 

He  summons  me  to  attend,  and  I  must  summon  the  others. 

Then  did  the  officer  lay  hold  of  him  and  execute  him  im- 
mediately. Or — The  officer  then  laid  hold  of  him,  and  execu' 
ted  him  immediately. 

Who  is  that  person  whom  I  saw  you  introduce,  and  present 
to  the  duke  ? 

I  oQer  observations  ivAtc/i  a  long  and  chequered  pilgrimnge 
has  enabled  me  to  make  on  man. 

Every  church  and  sect  of  people  has  a  set  of  opinions 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Mayst  thou  as  well  as  /,  be  meek,  patient,  and  forgiving. 

These  men  were  under  high  obligations  to  adhere  to  tiitir 
friend  in  every  situation  of  life. 

After  I  had  visited  Europe,  I  returned  to  America. 

Their  example,  their  influence,  their  fortune,  every  talent 
they  possess,  dispense  blessings  on  all  around  them. 

When  a  string  of  such  sentences  occursy  the  effect  is  dis- 
agreeable. 

I  was  lately  at  Gibralter,  and  saw  the  commander  in  chief. 

Propriety  of  pronunciation  consists  in  giving  to  every  word 
that  sound  Which  the  most  polite  uaage  of  Uie  language  ap- 
propriates to  it. 

The  book  is  printed  very  neatii/  and  on  fine  woven  paper. 

Many  0/  the  fables  of  the  ancients  are  highly  instructive. 

He  resembles  one  of  those  solitary  animals,  that  have  been 
forced  from  their  forests,  to  gratify  human  curiosity. 
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When  we  succeed  in  our  plans,  it  is  not  always  to  be  attri- 
buted to  ourselves;  the  aid  of  others  olten  promotes  the  end, 
knd  claims  our  acknowledgment. " 

Their  intentions  were  good ;  but  wanting  prudence,  they 
missed  the  mark  at  which  they  aimed. 

I  have  not  consented^  nor  shall  /  consent  to  a  proposal  so 
unjust. 

We  have  subjected  ourselves  to  much  expense,  that  then 
may  St  be  well  educated. 

The  treaty  was  made  at  the  castle  of  edivl  Moreton»  the  go- 
vernor. 

Be  especially  careful,  that  thou  give  no  oflbnce  to  the 
aged  or  helpless. 

The  business  was  no  sooner  opened,  than  it  was  cordially 
acquiesced  in. 

On  account  of  his  general  conduct,  he  deserved  punishment 
as  much  as  his  companion,  and,  indeed,  deserved  it  more.  He 
left  a  son  of  a  singular  character,  and  who  behaved  so  ill  that 
he  was  put  in  prison. 

If  he  do  but  approve  my  endeavours,  it  will  be  an  ample 
reward. 

/  hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  a  copy  of  **  A 
view  of  the  manufactories  in  the  West  Riding  of  YorkskireJ^^ 

I  had  intended  to  write  the  letter,  before  be  urged  me  to  it ; 
and,  therefore,  he  has  not  all  the  merit  of  it. 

All  the  power  of  ridicule,  aided  by  the  desertion  of  friends, 
and  the  diminution  of  his  estate,  was  not  able  to  shake  his 
principles. 

In  his  conduct  was  treachery,  and  in  his  words  were  faithle$ 
professions. 

Though  the  measure  is  mysterious,  it  is  worthy  of  aittentlon. 

Be  solicitous  to  aid  such  deserving  persons,  as  appear  to 
be  destitute  of  friends. 

Ignorance,  or  the  want  of  light,  produces  sensuality, 
covetousness,  and  those  violent  contests  with  others  about 
trifles,  which  occasion  so  much  misery,  and  so  numy  crimesi 
in  the  world. 

He  will  one  day  reap  the  reward  of  his  labour,  if  he  be 
diligent  and  attentive.  Till  that  period  come,  let  him  be 
contented  and  patient. 

1  o  the  resolutions  which  we  have  once^  upon  due  conside* 
ration,  adopted  as  rules  of  conduct,  let  us  firmly  adhere. 

He  has  little  more  of  the  great  man  than  the  title. 

Though  he  were  my  superior  in  knowledge,  he  would  no^ 
thence  have  a  right  to  impose  his  sentiments. 

That  picture  of  the  emperor  is  a  very  exact  resem- 
blance of  him. 

Vol.  f  F.  F  f 
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France.     Or — Several  of  the  Sardinian  ktng*s  pictures^  &c. 
Of — Several  pictures  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  &c. 

When  I  lasl  saw  him,  he  was  grown  corisiderably. 

If  we  consult  either  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  the 
health  of  the  body,  it  is  well  known  that  exercise  is  the  great 
instrument  of  promoting  both. 

If  ii  were  thrt/  who  acted  so  ungratefully,  they  are  doubly 
in  fault.     Or — If  they  actcd^  &c. 

Whether  virtue  promote  our  interest  or  not^  we  must  ad- 
here to  her  dictates. 

We  should  be  studious  to  avoid  too  much  indulgence,  as 
well  as /oo  much  resiraint,  in  our  mana&;ement  of  children. 

No  human  tiappiness  is  bu  ^^rcaty  as  not  to  contain  some  im» 
perfection.     Or — a$  to  contain  no  imperfection. 

His  father  cannot  hope  for  this  success,  unless  his  son  give 
l)etter  proofs  of  genius,  or  appii/  himself  with  indefatigable 
labour. 

The  house  framed  a  remonstrance,  in  which  they  spoke  witir 
great  freedom  of  the  king's  prerogative. 

The  conduct  which  has  been  mentioned,  is  one  of  those 
artifices  which  most  easily  seduce  men,  under  the  appearance 
of  benevolence. 

This  is  the  person  to  whom  we  are  so  much  obliged,  and 
whom  we  expected  to  iee,  when  the  favour  was  conferred. 

tj^l 

They  were  solicitous  to  ingratiale  themselves  ^vith  those, 
whom  it  was  dishonourable  to  favour. 

The  great  diversity  which  takes  place  among  men,  is  not 
owing  to  a  distinction  that  nature  has  made  in  their  original 
powers,  so  much  as  to  the  superior  diligence,  with  which  some 
have  improved  these  powers  beyond  others. 

While  we  are  unoccupied  by  what  is  good,  evil  is  continual- 
ly at  hand. 

There  is  not  a  creature  that  moves,  nor  a  vegetable  that 
grows,  but  nhich^  when  minutely  examined,  furnishes  mate- 
rials for  pious  admiration. 

What  can  be  the  reason  of  the  committee's  having  delayed 
this  business?  Or — What  can  be  the  conmtittee^s  reason  for 
having  delayed  this  busitiess  ? 

I  know  not  whether  Charles  was  the  author,  but  I  under- 
stood it  to  be  him. 

A  good  and  well-cultivated  mind,  is  greatly  preferable  to 
rank  or  riches. 

When  charity  to  the  poor,  is  governed  by  knowledge  anc} 
prudence,  every  one  ad^nits  it  to  be  a  virtuet 


He  is  a  person  of  great  propert^^but  he  does  not  possess 
the  esteem  of  his  neighbours. 
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men.  Mean  desires,  and  low  pleasures,  take  place  of  Uiq 
greater  and  nobler  sentiments,  which  reason  and  religion  in- 
spire. 

We  should  be  careful  npt  to  follow  the  example  of  many 
persons,  who  censure  the  opinions,  manners,  and  customs  of 
others,  merely  because  they  are  foreign  to  thetn. 

Steady  application  as  well  as  genius  and  abilities,  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  eminence. 

There  are  in  that  seminary,  several  students  who  are  consi*. 
derably  skilled  in  mathematical  knowledge. 

If  Providence  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  shelters  and 
adorns  the  flowers  that  every  where  grow  wild  amongst  it» 
will  he  not  much  more  clothe  and  protect  his  servants  and  chit- 
dren  ? 

We  are  too  oflen  hurried  fiy  the  violence  of  passion,  or, 
insnarcd  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure. 

High  hopes,  and  florid  views,  are  great  enemies  to  tran- 
quillity. 

Year  after  ye^LV steals  something  from  us;  till  the  decaying^ 
fabric  toUer  of  itself,  and  crumble  at  length  into  dust.  Or— • 
shall  latter^  &c. 

I  had  intended  to  finish  the  letter  before  the  bearer  called^ 
that  he  might  not  be  detained  ^  but  I  was  prevented  by  com- 
pany. 

George  is  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  all  the 
students,  that  belong  to  the  seminary. 

This  excellent  and  well  written  treatise,  with  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  was  the  foundation  of  his  love  of  study. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pleasures  of  the  mind 
excel  those  of  sense. 

ScCTiON   6. 

See  VoL  9.  p.  9V 

Tub  grand  temple  consisted  of  one  gre^  edifice^  and 
several  smaller  ones. 

Many  would  gladly  exchange  their  honours,  beauty,  and 
riches,  for  that  more  quiet  and  humble  station,  with  whi^ll  you 
are  now  dissatisfied.  -« 

Though  the  scene  was  a  very  s^flTecting  one,  Louis  showed 
little  emotion  on  the  occasion. 

The  climate  of  England  is  not  so  pleasapt  as  that  of 
France,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

Much  of  the  good  and  evil  that  happen  to  us  in  this  world, 
tVowipgto  apparently  undesigned  and  fQr\:aVco\s0^^N^\\%\  \^>^ 
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He  has  greatly  blessed  me ;  yes,  even  vie,  who,  loaded  with 
kindness,  have  not  been  sufficientFy  grateful. 

No  persons  feel  so  much  the  distresses  of  others,  as  the^  nfkp 
have  experienced  distress  themselves* 

Section  7. 

See  Vol  2,  p.  93. 

CoRSTANTirvopLB  was  the  point,  in  which  were  concentrated 
the  learning  and  science  of  the  world. 

Disgrace  not  your  station,  by  that  grossness  of  sensuality, 
that  levity  of  dissipation,  or  that  insolence  of  rank,  which  be^ 
speaks  a  little  mind. 

A  circle,  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  a  hexagon,  pleases  the  eye 
by  its  regularity,  as  a  beautiful ^^^tzr^. 

His  conduct  was  equally  unjust  and  dishonourable.  Or — 
was  as  unjust  as  it  nas  dishonourable. 

Though,  at  first,  he  began  to  defend  himself,  yet,  when  the 
proofs  appeared  against  him,  he  durst  not  any  longer  contend. 

Many  persons  will  hot  believe  that  they  are  influenced  by 
prejudices.  Or — Many  persons  believe  that  they  are  free  from 
prejudices. 

The  pleasure  or  pain  of  one  passion,  differs  from  that  of 
another. 

Tiie  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  in  this  place,  make  a  difieretice 
of  about  twelve  feet. 

Five  and  seven  make  twelve,  and  one  makes  thirteen. 

He  did  not  know  whom  to  suspect. 

I  ifUendcd  yesterday  to  walk  out,  but  I  was  again  disap- 
pointed. 

The  court  of  Spain,  which, g^ve  the  order,  was  not  aware  of 
the  consequence. 

If  the  acquisitions  which  he  has  made,  and  which  have  quali- 
fied him  to  he  a  useful  member  of  society,  should  be  misap- 
plied, he  will  be  highly  culpable. 

There  was  much  spoken  and  written  on  each  side  of  tlie 
question  ;  but  I  have  chosen  to  suspend  my  decision. 

JFere  there  no  bad  men  in  the  world,  to  vex  and  distress 
the  good,  these  might  appear  in  the  light  of  harmlcM  iimo- 
cence ;  but  they  could  have  no  opportunity  0/  displaj^j^de- 
lity,  magnanimity,  patience  and  fortitude. 

The  most  ignorant,  aud  savage  tribes  of  men,  when  they 
looked  round  on  the  earth,  and  the  heavens,  could  not  avoid 
ascribing  their  origin  to  some  invisil)le,  designing  cause,  and 
feeling  a  propensity  to  adore  their  Creator. 


PART  IV. 
PUNCTUATION. 


CHAPTEil  I. 

COHTAIiriHS  APPblCATIORB  OF  TM  COMMA,   QISPOtCD  VITOEB 

THC  PABTICULAB  BOLBS. 


RULE  I. 

8pe  Vol  %.  p.  97. 

THE  tear  of  repentance  brings  its  own  relief. 

Manhood  is  disgraced  by  the  consequences  of  neglected 
youth. 

Idleness  is  the  great  fomenter  of  all  corruptions  in  the  hu- 
man heart. 

It  is  honourable  to  be  a  friend  to  the  unfortunate. 

All  finery  is  a  sign  of  littleness. 

Slovenliness  and  indelicacy  of  character  commonly  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  friend  of  order  has  made  half  his  way  to  virtue. 

Too  many  of  the  pretended  friendships  of  youth,  are  mere 
combinations  in  pleasure. 

The  indulgence  of  harsh  dispositions,  is  the  introduction  to 
future  misery. 

The  intermixture  of  evil  in  human  society,  serves  to  exer- 
cise the  suffering  graces  and  virtues  of  the  good. 

RULE  II. 

Sec^VoL  2.  p.  97*  4  % 

Gentleness  is,  in  truth,  the  great  avenue  to  mutual  enjoy- 
ment. 

Charity,  like  the  sun,  brightens  all  its  obiects. 

The  tutor,  by  instruction  and  discipline,  lays  the  foundation 
of  the  pupil's  future  honour. 

Vou  II,  G  g 
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adventures  boldly,  takes  all  patiently,  defends  resolutely,  and 
continues  a  friend  unchangeably. 

Sensuality  contaaiinate)^  the  body,  depresses  the  nnderstand- 
ing,  deadens  the  moral  feelings  of  Uie  heart,  and  degrades  man 
from  his  rank  in  the  creation. 

Idleness  brings  forwaM'khd  tiburishesmahv  bad  passions. 

We  must  stand  or  fall  by  our  own  conduct  and  character. 

The  man  of  order  catcl|efi  and  arrests  the  hours  as  they  fly^ 

The  great  business  of  life  is,  to  be  employed  in  doing  justlj, 
loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  our  Creator. 

RULE  VL 

'    S^  VoL  i.  p.  99.         •"  ' 

This  unhappy  person' had  often  been  seriously,  afiectionate* 
1y  admonished,  but  in  vain. 

To  live  soberly,  righteobaly,  and  piously,  comprehends  the 
Svhole  of  our  duty. 

When  thy  friend  is  calumniated,  openly  and  boldly  espouse 
his  cause.  • ' 

Benefits  should  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered. 

RULE  VII. 

See  VoL  a*  p>  99* 

True  gentleness  is  native  feeling,  heightened  and  improve 
by  principle. 

The  path  of  piety  and  virtue,  pursued  with  a  firm  and  coib 
gtant  spirit,  will  assuredly  teadlLo  happiness. 

Human  affairs  are  in  continual  motion  and  fluctuation,  al* 
tering  their  appearanoe  every  moment^  tod  pairing  into  some 
new  forms* 

What  can  be  said  to  alarm  those  of  their  danger,  who,  in*- 
toxicated  with  pleasures^  become  giddy  and  insolent ;  who, 
flattered  by  the  illusions  of  prosperity,  make  light  of  every 
serious  admonition,  which  their  friends,  and  the  changes  of  the 
worldv  give  them  ? 

RULE  viri:  |t» 

See  Vol,  a.  p.  99. 

If,  from  any  internal  cause,  a  man's  peace  of  mind  be  dis- 
turbed, in  vain  we  load  him  with  riches  or  honours. 
Gentleness  delights,  above  all  things,  to  alleviate  distreif^ 
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RULE  XII. 

See  VoL  9.  p.  loa 

Nothing  18  80  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  as  the' 
relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent  mind. 

The  more  a  man  speaks  of  himself,  the  less  he  likes  to  bear 
another  talked  of. 

Nothing  more  strongly  inculcates  resignation,  than  the  exj 
perience  of  our  own  inability  to  guide  ourselves. 

The  frienddiips  of  the  world,  can  subsist  no  longer  than  in- 
terest cements  them. 

Expect  n6  more  from  the  world  than  it  is  able  to  alSbrd  you. 

RULE  XIII. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  zoi. 

He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry,  may  possess,  but  he  can? 
not  enjoy. 

Contrition,  though  it  may  melt,  ought  not  to  sink  or  over- 
power the  heart  of  a  Christian. 

The  goods  of  this  world  were  given  to  man  for  his  *occa- 
sional  refreshment,  not  for  his  chief  felicity.. 

tt  is  the  province  of  supeiHors  to  direct,  of  inferiors  to  obey ; 
of  the  (earned,  to  be  instructive,  of  the  ignorant,  to  be  docile ; 
of  the  old,  to  be  communicative,  of  the  young,  to  be  attentive 
and  diligent. 

Though  unavoidable  calamities  make  a  par^yet  they  makei 
not  the  chief  part,  of  Ae  vexations  and  sorrows  that  distress 
human  life. 

An  inquishive  and  meddling  spirit,  often  Interrupts  the  good 
order,  and  breaks  the  peac^iipf  society. 

RULE  XIV. 

See  VoL  a.  p.  lox. 

Vice  is  not  of  such  a  nature,  that  we  can  say  toft,  ^<  ffi^er- 
to  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further.'*  ^  * 

One  of  the  noblest  of  the  Christian  virtues,  is,  **  To  love  our 
enemies." 

Many  too  confidently  say  to  themselves,  ^*  My  mountain' 
stands  strong,  and  it  shall  never  be  removed." 

We  are  strictly  enjoined, "  Not  to  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil.'' 


QQ4  KEY*  Gnwn^* 

RULE  XV. 

Sec  VoL  %,  p.  loz. 

The  gentle  mind  is  like  the  smooth  stream,  which  reflects 
every  object  in  its  just  proportion,  and  in  its  fairest  colours* 

Beware  of  those  rash  and  dangerous  connexions,  which 
may  afterwards  load  you  with  dishonour. 

Blind  must  that  man  be,  who  discerns  not  the  most  striking 
marks  of  a  Divine  government,  exercised  over  the  world. 

It  is  labour  only  which  gives  the  relish  to  pleasure. 

In  that  unaffected  civility  which  springs  firom  a  gentle 
mind,  there  is  an  incomparable  charm. 

They  who  raise  envy,  will  easily  incur  censure. 

Many  of  the  evils  which  occasion  our  complaints  of  the 
world,  are  wholly  imaginary. 

He  who  is  good  before  invisible  witnesses,  is  eminently  so 
before  the  visible. 

His  conduct,  so  disinterested  and  generous,  was  universally 
approved. 

RULE  XVL 

"See  VoL  %,  p.  loi. 

The  fumes  which  arise  from  a  heart  boiling  with  violent 
passions,  never  fail  to  darken  and  trouble  the  understandit^. 

If  we  delay  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to-day, 
we  overcharge  the  morrow  with  a  burden  which  belongs  not 
to  it. 

By  whatever  means  we  may  at  first  attract  the  attention,  we 
can  hold  the  esteem,  and  secure  the  hearts  of  others,  only  by 
amiable  dispositions,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  mind. 

If  the  mind  sow  not  corn,  it  will  plant  thistles. 

One  day  is  sufficient  to  scatter  our  prosperity,  and  bring  it 
to  nought. 

Graceful  in  youth,  are  the  tears  of  sympathy,  and  the  heart 
that  melts  at  the  tale  of  wo. 

The  ever  active  and  restless  power  of  thought,  if  not  em- 
ployed about  what  is  good,  will  naturally  and  unavoidably  en- 
genGNT  evil. 

He  who  formed  the  heart,  certainly  knows  what  passes 
within  it. 

'  To  be  humble  and  modest  in  opinion,  to  be  vigilant  and 
attentive  in  conduct,  to  distrust  fair  appearances,  and  to  re- 
strain rash  desires,  are  insructions  which  the  darkness  of  our 
present  state  should  strongly  inculcate. 
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RULE  XVII. 

See  Vd.  a.  p.  loa. 

—      • 

The  greatest  misery  is,  to  be  condemned  by  our  own  hearts. 

The  greatest  misery  that  we  can  endure,  is^  to  be  condemn-  ^ 
ed  by  our  own  hearts. 

Charles's  highest  enjoyment  was,  to  relieve  the  distressed, 
and  to  do  good. 

The  highest  enjoyment  that  Charles  ever  experienced,  was, 
to  relieve  the  distressed,  and  to  do  good. 

RULE  XVIIL 

^  VoL  s.  p.  Z03. 

If  opulence  increase^  our  gratifications,  it  increases,  in  the 
same  proportion,  our  desires  and  demands. 

He  whose  wishes,  respecting  the  possessions  of  this  world,  are 
the  most  reasonable  and  bounded,  is  likely  to  lead  the  saiest, 
and,  for  that  reason,  the  most  desirable  life^ 

By  aspiring  too  high,  we  frequently  miss  the  happiness^ 
which,  by  a  less  ambitious  aim,  we  might  have  gained. 

By  proper  management,  we  prolong  our  time:  we  live 
more,  in  a  few  years,  than  others  do  in  many. 

In  your  most  secret  actions,  suppose  that  you  have  all  the 
world  for  witnes^s. 

In  youth,  the  habits  of  industry  are  most  easily  acquired. 

What  is  the  right  path,  few  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring. 

RULE  XIX. 

See  VoL  1.  p.  X03. 

Providence  never  intended,  that  any  state  here  should  be 
cither  completely  happy,  or  entirely  miserable. 

As  a  companion,  he  was  severe  and  satirical  |  as  a  friend, 
captious  and  dangerous ;  in  his  domestic  sphere,  harsh,  jealous, 
and  irascible.  *  «i( 

If  the  Spring  put  forth  no  blossoms,  in  Summer  there  will 
be  no  beauty,  and  in  Autumn,  no  fruit.  So,  if  youth  be  trifled 
away  without  improvement,  maphood  will  be  contemptible^ 
and  old  age,  ipiserable. 
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Be  assured^then,  thatprder,  frugality,  and  economy,  are  the 
necessary  supports  of  every  personal  and  private  virtue. 

I  proceed,  secondly,  to  point  out  the  proper  state  of  oor 
temper,  with  respect  to  one  another. 

Here,  every  thing  is  in  stir  and  fluctuation ;  tliere,  all  is 
serene^  steady,  and  orderly. 

I  shall  make  some  obsenrations,  first,  on  the  external,  and 
next,  on  the  internal,  condition  of  man. 

Sometimes,  timidity  and  false  shame  prevent  our  oppodi^ 
vicious  customs ;  frequently^  expectation  and  interest  impel  us 
strongly  to  comply* 


CHAPTER  II- 

eOKTAlHIHO   IV8BRTI0N8  OF   THE    BBMlCOLOIf    AVD   COMMl. 

See  VoL  1.  p.  104. 

That  darkness  of  character,  where  we  can  see  no  heart; 
those  foldings  of  art,  through  which  no  native  afiection  is  al- 
lowed to  penetrate ;  present  an  object,  unamiable  in  every 
season  of  life,  but  particularly  odious  in  yotlkth. 

To  give  an  early  preference  to  honour  above  gain,  when 
they  stand  in  competition ;  to  despise  every  advantage  which 
cannot  be  attained  without  dishonest  arts;  to  brook  no 
meanness,  and  to  stoop  to  no  dissimulation ;  are  the  indications 
of  a  great  mind,  the  presages  of  future  eminence  and  useful- 
ness in  life. 

As  there  is  a  worldly  happiness,  which  God  perceives  to  he 
no  .other  than  disguised  misery  ;  as  there  are  worldly  honours, 
which,  in  his  estimation,  are  reproach ;  so  there  is  a  worldly 
wisdom,  which,  in  his  sight,  is  foolishness. 

The  passions  are  the  chief  destroyers  of  our  peace;  the 
stormf  and  tempests  of  the  moral  world. 

Heaven  is  the  r^ion  of  gentleness  and  friendship  ;.  hell,  of 
fieroeness  and  animosity. 

The  path  of  truth,  is  a  plain  and  a  safe  path ;  that  of  false^ 
hood,  is  a  perplexing  maze. 

Modesty  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  youth ;  and  it  hu 
ever  been  esteemed  a  presage  of  rising  meriti 
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Life,  with  .a  swift,  though  insensible  course,  glides  away  ; 
and,  like  a  river  which  undermines  its  banks,  gradually  im* 
pairs  our  state. 

The  violent  spirit,  like  troubled  waters,  renders  back  the 
images  of  things  distorted  and  broken  ;  and  communicates  to 
them  all  that  disordered  motion,  which  arises  solely  from  its 
own  agitation. 

Levity  is  frequently  the  forced  production  of  folly  or  vice ; 
cheerfulness  is  the  natural  ofTspring  of  wisdom  and  virtue  only. 

Persons  who  live  according  to  order,  may  be  compared  to 
the  celestial^  bodies,  which  move  in  regular  courses,  and  by 
stated  laws ;  whose  influence  is  beneficent ;  whose  operations 
are  quiet  and  tranquil. 

CHAPTER  III. 

CONTAINING    APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  COLON,  &C»w 

Sec  Vol.  %.  p.  105, 

The  three  great  enemies  to  tranquillity,  are  vice,  supersti- 
tion, and  idleness :  vice,  which  poisons  and  disturbs  the  mind 
with  bad  passions;  superstition,  which  fills  it  with  imaginary 
terrors ;  idleness,  which  loads  it  with  tediousness  and  disgust. 

To  sail  pn  the  tranquil  surface  of  an  unrufBed  lake,  and  to 
steer  a  safe  course  through  a  troubled  and  stormy  ocean,  re^ 
quire  different  talents :  and,  alas !  human  life  oftener  resem- 
bles the  stormy  ocean,  than  the  unrufOed  lake. 

When  we  look  forward  to  the  year  which  is  beginning, 
what  do  we  behold  there?  All,  my  brethren,  is  a  blank  to 
our  view :  a  dark  unknown  presents  itself. 

Happy  would  the  poor  man  think  himself,  if  he  could  enter 
on  all  the  treasures  of  the  rich :  and  happy  for  a  short  time  he^ 
might  be :  but  before  he  had  long  contemplated  and  admired 
his  state,  his  possessions  would  seem  to  lessen,  and  his  cares 
would  grow. 

By  doing,  or  at  least  endeavouring  to  do,  our  duty  to  God 
and  man  ;  by  acquiring  an  humble  trust  in  the  mercy  and  fa- 
vour  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  by  cultivating  our  minds, 
and  properly  employing  our  time  and  thoughts ;  by  governing 
our  passions  and  our  temper ;  by  correcting  ftU  unreaionable 
expectations  from  the  world,  and  from  men  ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  worldly  business,  habituating  ourselves  to  calm  retreat  and 
serious  recollection :  by  such  means  as  these,  it  may  be  hoped, 
that,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  our  days  shall  fiow  in  ^ 
stream  as  unrufiled  as  the  human  state  admit9» 

Vol  II,  H  \ 
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of  nature.  By  motion  and  exertion,  the  system  of  being  is  pre- 
served in  vigour.  By  its  different  parts  always  acting  m  sub- 
ordination one  to  another^  the  perfection  of  the  whole  is  car- 
ried on.  The  heavenly  bodies  perpetually  revolve.  Day  and 
liight  incessantly  repeat  their  appointed  course^  Continual 
operations  are  going  on  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters.  No- 
thing stands  still. 

Coustantine  the  Great,  was  advanced  to  the  sole  dominioo 
of  the  Roman  Worlds  A.  D.  326 ;  and  soon  after  openly  pro- 
.  fessed  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Tietter  concludes  with  this  remarkable  Postscript: 
*'  P.  S.  Though  I  am  innocent  of  the  charge,  and  have  been 
bitterly  persecuted^  yet  1  cordially  forgive  my  enemies  and 
persecutors." 

The  last  edition  ofthat  valuable  work,  was  carefully  com* 
pared  with  the  Original  M.  & 


CHAPTER  V. 

COkTAlfflNG  APPLICATIONS  OF  THB  DASH  ;  OF  THB  NOTES  OJP 
INTERHOGATfON  AND  EXCLAMATION  \  AND  OF  THE  PAREN'* 
THETICAL  CHARACTERS. 

See  YoL  %,  p.  107, 

Beavtv  and  strength,  combined  with  virtue  and  piety, — 
bow  lovely  in  the  sight  of  men !  how  pleasing  to  Heaven !  pe- 
culiarly pleasing,  because  with  every  temptation  to  deviate, 
they  voluntarily  M'alk  in  the  path  of  duty. 

Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense; 
And  aometbing  previous  e'en  to  taste ; — 'tis  seo^?. 

'^  I'll  live  to-morrow,"  will  a  wise  man  say  ? 
To-morrow  is  tdo  late :— <-then  live  to-day. 

Gripus  has  long  been  ardently  endeavouring  to  fill  his  chest; 
and  lo !  it  is  now  full.  Is  he  happy  ?  and  does  he  use  it  ?  Does 
he  gratefully  think  of  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  ?  Does  he 
distribute  to  the  poor  \  Alas !  these  interestis  have  no  place  in 
his  breast. 

What  is  there  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  world,  the  enjoyments 
of  luxury,  the  gratification  of  passion,  comparable  to  the  tram 
quil  delight  of  a  good  conscience  ? 
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He  who  shuts  out  all  evasion  when  he  promises,  loves  ir.iil. 

The  laurels  of  the  warrior  are  dyed  in  blood ;  and  bedew- 
ed  with  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

Between  fame  and  true  honour,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made.  The  former  is  a  loud  and  noisy  ajtplause :  the  latter,  a 
more  silent  and  internal  homage.  Fame  floats  on  the  breath 
of  the  muliitude :  honour  rests  on  the  judgment  of  the  think- 
ing. Fame  may  give  praise,  while  it  withholds  esteem  :  true 
honour  implies  esteem  mingled  with  respect.  The  one  re- 
gards particular  distinguished  talents  :  the  other  looks  up  to 
the  whole  character. 

There  is  a  certain  species  of  religion,  (if  we  can  give  it 
that  name,)  which  is  placed  wholly  in  speculation  and  belief; 
in  the  regularity  of  ejcternal  homage  ;  or  in  fiery  zeal  about 
eontested  opinions. 

Xenophanes,  who  was  reproached  with  being  timorous,  be- 
cause he  would  not  venture  his  money  in  a  game  at  dice, 
made  this  manly  and  sensible  reply :  *'  I  confess  I  am  exceed- 
ingly timorous  ;  for  I  dare  not  commit  an  evil  action." 

He  loves  nobly,  (I  speak  of  friendship,)  who  is  not  jealous, 
when  he  has  partners  of  love. 

Our  happiness  consists  in  the  pursuit,  much  more  than  io 
the  attainment,  of  any  temporal  good. 

Let  me  repeat  it ; — he  only  is  great  who  has  the  habits  of 
greatness. 

Prosopopoeia,  or  personification,  is  a  rhetorical  figure,  by 
which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects :  a% 
«  The  ground  thirsts  for  rain  ;"  ♦*  The  earth  smiles  with  plen- 
The proper  and  rational  conduct  of  men,  with  regard  to 
futurity,  is  regulated  by  two  considerations :  first,  that  much 
of  what  it  contains,  must  remain  to  us  absolutely  unknown ; 
next,  that  there  are  also  some  events  in  it,  which  may  be 
certainly  known  and  foreseen. 

The  gardens  of  the  world  produce  only  decidaous  flowers^. 
Perennial  ones  must  be  sought  in  the  delightful  regions  above. 
Roses  without  thorns  are  the  growth  of  paradise  alone. 

How  many  rules  and  maxims  of  life  might  be  spared,  could 
we  fix  a  principle  of  virtue  within  ;  and  inscribe  the  living  sen- 
timent of  the  love  of  God  in  the  affections  !  He  who  loves 
righteousness,  is  master  of  all  the  distinctions  in  morality. 

He  who,  from  the  benignity  of  his  nature,  erected  this  world 
for  the  abode  of  men ;  he  who  furnished  it  so  richly  for  our  ac- 
commodation, and  stored  it  with  so  much  beauty  for  our  enter- 
tainment ;  he  who,  since  first  we  entered  into  life,  hath  followed 
us  with  such  a  vafiety  of  mercies :  this  amiable  and  beneficent 
being,  surely  can  have  no  pleasure  in  our  disappointment  and 
distress.    He  knows  our  frame }  he  remembers  \fe  are  dust; 
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to  preclude  access  to  the  happiness  of  a  future  state.  A  road  Is 
opened  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  those  blissful  habitations,  from 
all  corners  of  the  earth,  and  from  all  conditions  of  human 
life ;  from  the  peopled  city,  and  firom  tlie  solitary  desert ;  from 
the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  from  the  palaces  of  kings  ;  from 
the  dwellings  of  Ignorance  and  8impticity»  and  from  the  rer 
gions  of  science  and  improvement. 

The  scenes  which  present  themselves,  at  our  etitering  upon 
the  world,  are  commonly  flattering.  Whatever  they  be  in 
themselves,  the  lively  spirits  of  the  yottng  gild  every  opening 
prospect.  The  field  of  hope  appears  to  stretch  wide  before 
them.  Pleasure  seems  to  put  forth  its  blossoms  on  every  side. 
Impelled  by  desire,  forward  they  rush  with  inconsiderate  ar- 
dour ;  prompt  to  decide,  and  to  choose  ;  averse  to  hesitate,  or 
to  inquire ;  credulous,  because  untaught  by  experience ;  rash, 
because  unacquainted  with  danger )  headstrong,  because  un- 
subdued by  disappointment.  Hence  arise  the  perils  to  which 
they  are  exposed  ;  and  which,  too  often,  from  want  of  atten* 
tion  to  faithful  admonition,  precipitate  them  into  ruin  irretriey-. 
able. 

By  the  unhappy  excesses  of  irregular  pleasure  in  youth, 
how  many  amiable  dispositions  are  corrupted  or  destroyed ! 
I^ow  many  rising  capacities  and  powers  are  suppressed  !  How 
many  flattering  hopes  of  parents  and  friends  are  totally  extin- 
guished !  Who  but  must  drop  a  tear  over  human  nature,  when 
he  beholds  that  morning  which  arose  so  bright,  overcast  with 
such  untimely  darkness ;  that  sweetness  of  temper  which  once 
engaged  many  hearts,  that  modesty  which  was  so  prepossessing, 
those  abilities  which  promised  extensive  usefulness,  all  sacrifi- 
ced at  the  shrine  of  low  sensuality ;  and  one  who  was  formed 
for  passing  through  life,  in  the  midst  of  public  esteem,  cut  oflT 
by  his  vices  at  the  beginning  of  his  course ;  or  ^unk,  for  the 
whole  of  it,  into  insignificance  and  contempt  7  These,  O  sinful 
Pleasure !  are  thy  trophies.  It  is  thus  that,  co-operating  with 
the  foe  of  God  and  man,  thou  degradest  human  honour,  and 
l^lastest  the  opening  prospects  of  human  felicity. 


SscTioir  2. 


ExijLmples  in  Poetry. 

Where,  thy  true  treasore  1  Gold  says,  '^  not  in  me  ." 
And,  '^  not  in  me,f  the  Di'mond.    Gold  is  poor. 
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The  firet  tore  Bymptom  of  a  mind  in  bteltfa^ 
Is  rest  of  heart,  and  pJeasiire  felt  at  home. 

True  happiness  resides  in  things  unseen. 
No  smiles  of  fortuile  erer  bless  the  bad ; 
Nor  can  her  frowns  rob  innocence  of  joy. 

Oh  the  dark  days  of  Tanity !  while  here, 
How  tasteless !  and  how  terrible,  when  gone  ! 
Gone  ?  they  ne'er  go :  when  past,  they  haont  us  still. 

Father  of  light  and  Kfe !  Thon  good  supreme  I 
O  teach  me  what  is  good !  Teach  me  thyself! 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  Tlce, 
From  ey'ry  low  pursuit ;  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peaeey  and  virtue  pure, 
Sacred,  substantial,  never  fiiding  Uiis ! 

If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart, 

sun  in  the  right  to  stay : 
If  I  am  wrong,  0  teach  my  heaH 

To  find  that  better  way. 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride, 

Or  impious  discontent, 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied. 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent 

O  lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  manly  thought. 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul, 
Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone ! 
Commdnion  sweet,  communion  large  and  high^ 
Our  reason,  guardian  angel,  and  our  God. 
Then  nearest  these,  when  others  most  remote ; 
And  all,  ere  Jong,  shall  be  remote,  but  these. 

Benevolence. 

iBrod  loves  fh>m  whole  to  parts ;  but  human  sonl 
Mast  rise  frpm  individual  to  the  whole. 
SelMove  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake  : 
The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  straight  succeeds ; 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads. 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace ; 
His  country  next ;  and  next,  all  human  race : 
Wide,  and  more  wide  th'  o'erflowinga  of  the  mind. 
Take  ev'ry  creature  in,  of  ev'ry  kind. 
Vol.  n.  J  i 
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'^  hen  in  the  Blipp'17  paths  of  youth, 

With  beedlesB  steps,  I  ran, 
Thine  arm,  unseen,  convey 'd  me  safe. 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  death, 

It  gently  clear'd  my  way ; 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice,    • 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 

» 
When  worn  with  sickness,  oft  hast  thou. 

With  health  jenew'd  my  face ; 
And  when  in  sin  and  sorrow  sunk, 

Reviv*d  my  soul  with  grace. 

Thy  bounteous  band,  with  worldly  bliia, 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er ; 
And,  in  a  kind  and  (aithfuJ  friend, 

Has  doqbled  all  my  store. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ  ; 
Nor  is  the  least,  a  cheerful  heart. 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

Through  ev'ry  period  of  my  life. 

Thy  goodness  Ml  pursue ; 
And,  after  death,  in  distant  worlds, 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more. 
My  ever  grateful  heart,  O  Lord ! 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

Through  all  eternity,  to  thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise ; 
For  O  !  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. 

The  Voyage  of  Life. 

Se1f-flatter*d,  unexperienc'd,  high  in  hope, 

When  young,  with  sanguine  cheer,  and  streamers  gay, 

We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world, 

And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  star  our  friend^ 

AH  in  some  darling  enterprise  emtiark'd. 

But  where  is  he  can  fathom  its  event  ? 


> 


PART  V. 

PERSPICUITY  AND   ACCURACY, 


With  respect  to  single  words  and  phrases. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Corrections  of  the  erroi;8  that  relate  to  PURITY. 

See  VoL  ft.  p.  Z17. 

WE  should  be  daily  employed  in  doing  good. 

/  am  wearied  with  seeing  so  perverse  a  disposition. 

I  know  not  who  has  done  this  thing. 

He  is  til  no  wise  thy  inferior ;  and,  in  this  instance,  is  nof 
at  all  to  blame. 

The  assistance  was  welcome,  and  seasonably  afibrded. 

For  want  of  employment,  he  wandered  idly  about  the  fields. 

We  ought  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piousfy  in  the 
world. 

Ho  was  long  indisposed,  and  at  length  died  of  melancholy. 

That  word  follows  the  general  rule,  and  takes  the  penuU 
timate  accent. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  genius,  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion- 

The  haughtiness  of  Florio  was  very  ungracejul^  and  dii^st- 
ed  b(  >th  his  friends  and  strangers. 

He  charged  me  with  want  of  resolution,  but  in  this  censure 
he  was  greatly  mistaken. 

They  have  manifested  great  candour  in  all  the  transaction. 

The  conformity  of  the  thought  to  truth  and  nature  greatly 
recommended  it. 

The  importance,  as  well  as  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  has 
been  clearly  displayed. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  spirit  and  design  of  some  laws. 

The  disposition  which  he  exhibited,  was  both  unnatunrt 
and  uncomfortable. 


i 
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He  might  have  perceived,  by  a  transient  viewjthe  difficulties 
to  which  his  conduct  exposed  hioi. 

If  1  should  have  a  little  leisure  to-morrow,  I  intend  to  pay 
them  a  short  visit. 

This  performance  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  other. 

The  scene  was  new,  and  he  was  seized  with  wonder  at  all  he 
saw. 


Section  2. 

See  VoLa.  p.  119.  ^ 

Let  us  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  those  ofzit,  with 
proper  attention. 

He  is  engaged  in  a  treatise  on  the  interests  of  the  soul  and 
ofthehoAj. 

Some  productionf^pf  nature  rise  or  sink  in  value,  according 
as  they  more  or  le^M^mble  those  of  art 

The  latin  tonguS^as  never  spoken^  in  its  purity,  in  this  isl- 
and. 

For  some  centuries,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween France  and  England,  by  reason  of  the  dominions  rohich 
we  possessed  there,  and  the  conquests  which  we  made.  Or — 
occasioned  by  the  dominions^  &c. 

He  is  impressed  with  a  true  sense  of  the  importance  q^that 
unction,  when  chosen  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  piety 
and  virtue.  '^^^ 

Th^  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  virtuous  and  the  ^pe^  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  temperate  and  the  profligate,  must 
often,  like  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  be  blended  together.  >^ 

Section  3. 

See  Vol.  a.  p.  1 19. 

Aif  eloquent  speaker  may  give  more  numerous  but  cannot- 
give  more  convincing  arguments,  than  this  plain  man  offeredl- 
Or — may  give  more^  but  cannot  give  strotiger^  &c. 

These  persons  possessed  very  moderate  intellects,  even  be- 
fore they  had  impaired  them  by  the  extravagance  of  passion. 

True  wit  is  nature  dressed  to  advantage ;  but  some  works 
have  more  ornament  than  does  them  good. 

The  sharks,  that  prey  upon  the  inadvertency  of  young 
heirs,  are  more  pardonable  than  those,  who  tresspass  upon  the 
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it  ha^hecn  said,  that  Jesuits  cun  not  only  equivdeaie.    Oi*— 
Jesuits  are  not  the  only  pdrsons  who  can  equivocate. 
'      IVe  must  not  think  that  these  people,  when  injured,  have 
no  right  at  all  to  our'  protection.     Or — have  less  right  than 
others  to  our  protection, 

Solomon  the  son  of  DaVid,  and  the  builder  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  was  .the  richest,  monarch  that  reigned  over  the 
Jewish  people.  « 

Solomon,  whose  .father  David  was  per^cuted  by  Saul, 
was  the  richest  monarch  of  the  Jews.  « 

It  is  certain  that  all  the  words  which  aie  figns  of  complex 
ideas,  may  furnish  matter  of  mistake  aa4  pi?^  Or — all  thos^ 
words^Scc.  *x  ' 

Lisias,  speaking  of  hisfriendsy  promised  to  bis  father,  never 
to  abandon  them.  Or — Lisias  speaking  of  his  father*  s  fronds  ^ 
promised  to  his  fat  her  ^  never  to  abandon  them.  ^^ 

The  Divine  Being,  <?&<?r  liberal  and  faithful^  heapeth  faroiirs 
on  bis  s^SLn^rSPr-^  f he  Divine  Being  heapeth  favours  on 
his  liberdlM  jS^ifful  servants. 

Every  wfell-inlfru(;te().  scribe,  is  like  a  householder,  who 
bringeth  out  of  his  treasure  new  things  and  old. 

He  was  willing  to  spend  one  or  two  hundred  pounds,  rather 
than  be  enslaved. 

Dryden,  in  the  following  words^  makes  a  very  bandsomfe  ob- 
servation, on  Ovid's  writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  .^neas. 

Imprudent  associations  disqualify  us  for  instructing  or  re- 
proving others.  Or — disqualify  us  for  reccivimt  instruction 
or  reproof  of  others.  *L 

■« 
Section  6.  ^^ 

Sec  VoL  a.  p.  111. 

t  SELDOM  see  a  noble  building,  or  any  great  piece  of  mag^ 
nificence  and  pomp,  but  I  think,  how  little  is  all  this  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  an  immortal  soul ! 

A  poet  speaking  of  the  universal  deluge,  says: 

Yet  when  that  flood  in  its  own  depth  was  drowned, 
It  left  behind  it  false  and  slipp'ry  ground. 

When  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had  subsided^  they  left^  &c. 

The  author  of  the  Spectator  says,  t]»at  a  man  is  not  qualified 
for  a  bast,  who  has  not  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity. 

And  Bezaleel  aiade  the  iavcr  of  brass,  and  the  foot  of  it  of 
brass,  of  the  mirrors  uaed  by  the  women. 

Vol  11.  Kk  ^- 
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^'And  when  they  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  hail,    * 
and  hcutsfU  down  together,  Peter  iat  down  among  them. 

By  the  slavish  disposition  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Kome, 
under  the  emperors,  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  were 
wholly  turned  towards  panegyric.  Or — miholly  tmpioyed  in 
panegyric. 

The  refreshment  came  in  seasonably,  before  they  had  lain 
down  to  rest. 

We  speak  what  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  which  we  have 
seen. 

They  shall  Jly  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  t</W.  i 

The  wicked  ^ir  when  no  maD  pursuqtlu  <^  the  righteous 
are  bold  as  a  lion.  '  .-^  ^ 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 

Was  wanted  yet,  and  then  was  man  deaign'd.        y^  >; 

He  died  by  violence ;  for  he  was  killed  with  a  sword. 

He  liiii1||rurfife  taken  the  medicine,  when  he  began  to  find 
himself  mneveHit^ 

No  place  nor  any  object  appears  to  him  void  of  beauty* 

'When  we  fall  into  conversation,  with  any  person^  the  first 
thing  we  should  couslder,  is,  the  intention  of  it. 

Galileo  invented  the  telescope ;  Hervey  discovered  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  ^ 

Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing  the  Athenians,  from 
the  nature  of  th^ir  dispositions ;  but  the  eloquence  of  De» 
mosthenes  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  design^ 

A  hermit  is  austere  in  bis  life ;  a  judge,  fffffrous  in  his 
sentences. 

A  candid  man  acknowledges  his  mistake,  and  is  forgiven ; 
a  patriot  avows  his  opposition  to  a  bad  minister,  aMl  is  ap- 
plauded. 

We  have  increased  our  Ikmily  and  expenses ;  and  enlarged 
our  garden  and  fruit  orchard. 

By  proper  reflection,  we  may  be  taught  to  correct  what  is*  * 
erroneous  and  to  supply  what  is  defective. 

The  good  man  is  not  overcome  by  disappointment,  when 
that  which  is  mortal  dies  ;  when  thai  which  is  mutable,  begins 
to  change ;  and  when  that  which  he  knew  to  be  trajraient, 
passes  away. 
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fitf^not  here  say  with  the  poet,  thrft  **  virtue  is  its  own 

/rewarci?" 

Had  he  died  before,  would  not  this  art  have  been  then 
wholly  unknown? 

Not  to  exasperate  him,  I  spoke  only  a  very  few  words. 

The  works  ofvart  receive  a  great  advantage,  from  the  re- 
semblance which  they  have  to  those  of  nature,  because  here 
not  only  the  similitude  is  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  is  perfect. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  those  practices, 
anciently  used  on  such  occasions,  and  disoontimied   only 
through  the  neglect  aiitf  degeneracy  of  ialft  Ctoies. 
iAt;  Sixtus  the  fourth -iviSi'  if  1  mistake  not;  A  ^JH^  collector  at 
^iiast  of  books.         ^  '.k-'i  *  *'' ;. 

If  Louis  XfV".  was  not  the  greatest  king,,  he  was  at  least  th^ 
best  actor  of  majesty,  that  ever  filled  a  throne.  ^^^ 

These  forms  of  conversation,  multiplied,  by  ^^g^^<S^tKk 
grew  troublesome*  nf^y 

Nor  does  ^  falff  modesty  expose  us  to  such  actions  only  as 
are  iodiscroHHiul'^viky  often  to  such  as  are  highly  criminal. 
^  By  greatnm,  I  8o  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single 
object  on/y,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view.  Or — Imeas^ 
not  only  the  bulk  of  any  single  object j  but^  &c. 

I  w^/ortnerly  engaged  in  that  business,  but  I  shall  never 

concerned  in  it  again. 
^K^ frequently  do  those  things,  which  we  aftemnirds  re- 
tof. 
y  r/mMpinf"  the  same  thing,  it  becomes  habitiyl. 

Most  n^Kns,  ef^en  the  Jews  not  excepted^  weiiMfeone  to 
idolatry. 

liaised  to  greatness  without  merit,  he  employed  his  power 
solely  for  the  gratification  of  his  passions. 


Section  2. 

See  Vol  a.  p.  n6, 

Thr  embarrassments  of  the  artificers,  rendered  the  progress 
of  the  work  very  slow. 

He  found  the  place  replete  with  wonders,  nith  the  content- 
plation  of  which  he  proposed  to  solace  himself,  if  be  should 
never  be  able  to  accomplish  his  flight.  • 

They  are  now  engaged  in  a  study,  the  ustfulness  of  which 
they  have  long  wished  to  know. 

This  was  an  undertaking,  which,  in  the  execution,  proved 
as  impracticable,  as  every  other  of  their  pernicious j  yet  abortive 
schemes^  had  turned  out. 
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lonarcby,  limited  like  ours,  may,  for  aught  I  foiow,  be 

Lced,  as  it  has  often  been  represented,  just  in  the  middle 

point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on  the  one  band,  to 

tyranny,  and,  on  the  other,  to  anarchy. 

Having  already  shown  how  the  fancy  is  affected  by  the 

works  of  nature,  and  afterwards  considered,  in  general,  koWf 

informing  such  scenes  as  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  mind  ^ 

the  beholder^  the  works  both  of  nature  and  of  art  assist  each 

other  ;  I  shall  in  this  paper  throw  together  some  reflections, 

&c,  M 

^^Let  but  one  brauMp^^i  f^ive^  ^'^''^^i'lM^  ™>a  arise, 
Swl  he  will  be  tec^j^nS^oihwedjOnd  ven^^ 

^P Ambition  ci^ate^^4nM«iri|  shinessj  discoJWgWiitionBf  and 
wars.  * 

The  scribes  made  it  their  profession  to  study^and  to 
the  law  of  Moses. 

Sloth  saps  the  foundation  of  every  virtue^  and  pours  uj 


a  deluge  of  orip^^  ^nd  evils. 
^Theancia^PBiwffW  Romi 
TO>man  citizen  to  be  put  to  dealb,  that  tliey  would  not  allow 


The  ancia^&wffW  Rome  were  so  far  from  sufierii^a 


bim  to  be  whipped  or  even  to  be  bound. 

His  labours  to  acquire  knowledge  have  been  productive  of 
great  success  and  satisfaction 

was  a  man  of  the  greatest  prudence,  justice,  modesty, 

\$irtue. 

[is  favour  or  disapprobation  was  governed  by  the  success 

he  faidjjlU>f  an  enterprize. 

Ue  ha^^ratfful  sense  of  the  benefits  receivcd^'^flfj^  did 
evi|^  thing  in  hi:^  power  to  serve  his  benefactor.   ^ 

Many  persons  give  evident  proof,  that  either  they  do  not 
believe  the  priHCtptes  ofreligionj  or  that  they  do  not  feel  their 
power. 

As  th^  guilt  of  an  officer,  if  he  prove  negligent,  will  be 
grcatea  than  that  of  a  common  servant ;  so  the  reward  of  his 
fidelity  will  hi^ proportionally  greater. 

llie  comfort  annexed  to«  goodness  is  the  pious  man*» 
strength.  It  attaches  his  heart  to  religion*  It  inspires  his 
zeal.     It  supports  his  constancy  ;  and  accelerates  his  progress* 

Section  3« 

See  Vol.  %.  p.  zaS. 

Th£se  are  the  rules  of  the  master,  who  must  be  obeyed. 
Tliey  attacked  the  house  of  Northumberland,  whom  they 
put  to  death. 
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I*' 

CHAPTER  II. 

Corrections  of  the  errors  relating  to  the  UNITY  of  a 

sentence* 


SfiCTlO      ]. 
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-See  Vol  2.  p.  lap. 


A  SHORT  time  after  this  injury,  became  to  himself;^  and 
the  next  day,  n/as  put  on  board  his  ship,  and  conveyed^*,|||bp 
to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  island  of  ^gina. 

The  Britons,  daily  harassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts, 
^were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence.  These 
^^people  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  island  to  their  own 
power;  and  drove  the  Britons  into  the  most  remote  and  moun- 
tainous parts.  The  rest  of  the  country,  in  customs,  religion, 
and  language,  became  wholly  Saxons. 

By  eagerness  of  temper,  and  precipitancy  of  indulgence, 
-'gAien  forfeit  all  the  advantages  which  patience  would  have 
^^rocured ;  and  incur  the  opposite  evils  to  their  full  extent. 

This  ujwtitution  of  praise  affects  not  only  the  gross  of  man- 
kind, wEv^take  their  notion  of  characters  from  the  learned ; 
^t  also  the  better  sort  of  people^  who,  by  this  means,  lose 
some  part  at  least  of  their  desire  of  fame,  when  they  find  it 
promiscuously  bestowed  on  the  meritorious  and  on  the  unde- 
serving. Or — Not  onit/ the  gross  part  of  mankind,  who  take 
their  notion  of  characters  from  the  learned,  are  affected  by  this 
prostitution  of  praise  ;  the  better  sort  must  also,  by  this 
means,  &c. 

All  the  precautions  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  conde- 
scension, which  Eumenes  employed,  were  incapable  of  mol- 
lifying the  hearts  of  those  barbarians,  and  of  extinguishing 
their  jealousy.  lie  must  have  renounced  his  merit  and 
virtue  which  occasioned  it,  to  have  been  capable  of  appeasing 
them. 

He  who  performs  every  employment  in  its  due  place  and 
season,  suffers  no  part  of  time  to  escape  without  profit.  He 
nmUiplies  his  days  ;fur  he  lives  much  in  little  space. 

Desires  of  pleasure  usher  in  temptation,  and  forward  thjB 
growth  of  disorderly  passions. 

Vol.  II.  L  1 
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which  reason  can  suggest,  let  your  prayers  continually  ascend  to 
heaoenfur  support. 


Section  2. 

Sec  VoL  a.  p.  133. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will  di- 
vide the  spoil* 

While  the  earth  repUneth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and 
heat,  summer  and  wilier,  and  day  and  night,  thall  not  ceaae. 

A  man  should  endeavour  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent 
pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  niay  retire  to  them  with 
safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would 
not  blush  to  take.  This  advantage  we  gain  by  means  of  the 
pteasures  of  \md%\TiiX\Qi\.  Or — This  satisfaction  we  enjoy  by 
means  qfy  &c. 

The  army  was  composed  of  Grecians,  ondCarians,  and  Ly- 
cians,  and  Pamphilians,  and  Phrygians. 

The  body  of  this  animal  was  stroi^,  proportionable,  and 
beautiful. 

Nothing  promotes  knowledge  more  tlian  steady  application, 
aqd  a  habit  of  observation. 

^  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  the  advantages 
qf fortune^  yet  it  may  often  be  accompanied  by  them. 

The  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired,  and  the  habits  of 
application  which  he  possesses,  will  probably  render  him  very 
useful. 

Their  idleness,  their  luxury  and  pleasures,  their  criminal 
deeds,  their  immoderate  passions,  their  timidity  and  baseness 
of  mind,  have  dejected  thetn  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make 
them  weary  of  life. 

1  was  greatly  affected,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
place,  thoii^h  my  assistance  had  been  pressingly  solicited. 

I  strenuously  opposed  those  measures,  but  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  prevent  them. 

I  yielded  to  his  solicitation,  for  I  perceived  the  necessU 
ty  of  doing  80. 

For  the  wisest  purposes.  Providence  has  designed  our  state 
to  be  checkered  with  pleasure  and  pain.  As  such  let  us  re*- 
ceive  it,  and  make  the  best  of  what  \b  appointed  to  be  our  lot. 

In  the  time  of  prosperity,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  use- 
ful knowledge,  with  good  principles,  and  virtuous  dispositions : 
and  these  resources  remain  entire,  when  the  days  of  trouble 
eome. 
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j(f  lasty  c^ter  much  fatigue,  through  deep  roads  and  bad  wca- 
tier,  we  came  wUh  no  small  difficult  t/^  to  our  journey's  end. 

.  The  praise  of  judgment^  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with 
Homer  ;  but  his  invention  remains  yet  unrivalled. 

Instead  of  being  critics  on  others^  let  us  employ  our  criti- 
cism  on  ourselves. 

Leaving  others  to  be  judged  by  Him  who  scarcheth  the  hearty 
tet  us  implore  his  assistance,  for  enabling  us  to  act  well  our 
own  part. 

After  passion  has  for  awhile  exercised  its  tyrannical  sway, 
its  vehemence  may  by  degrees  subside. 

This  fallaciuns  art,  iAi/enc/  of  lengthening  life,  debars  us 
from  enjoying  it. 

Indulging  ourselves  in  imaginary,  often  deprives  us  of  real 
enjoyments. 

Jf^hen  reduced  to  poverty^  how  will  that  nobleman  be  able 
to  conduct  himself,  who  was  educated  only  to  magnificence 
and  pleasure  ? 

It  is  highly  proper  that  a  man  should  be  acquainted  with  a 
Tariety  of  things,  tA^  utility  of  which  is  above  a  child's  com- 
prehension :  but  is  it  necessary,  or  even  possible,  that  a  child 
flbouid  learn  every  thing  it  behoves  a  man  to  know  t 

When  they  fall  into  sudden  difficulties,  they  are  less  per* 
plezed,  and  when  they  encounter  dangers  they  are  less  alarmed 
than  others  in  like  circumstances. 

For  all  your  actions,  and  particularly  for  the  employments 
^youthy  you  must  hereafter  give  ao  account. 

Section  4. 

S^  Vol  %.  p.  Z36. 

Charity  breathes  halntual  kindness  towards  friends,  courtc- 
cy  towards  strangers^  iong'Siffering  to  enemies. 

Gentleness  ought  to  form  our  address,  to  regulate  our  speech, 
and  to  diflfbse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour. 

The  propensity  to  look  forward  into  life,  is  too  often  immo- 
derately indulged,  and  grossly  abuted. 

The  regular  tenor  of  a  virtuous  and  pious  life,  will  prove 
the  best  pi«paration  for  old  age,  for  death  and  for  immortality. 

These  rules  are  intended  to  teach  young  persons  to  write 
wfUi  fivprieij,  perspicuity  and  elegance. 

Sinful  pleasures  degrade  human  honour^  and  blast  the  open- 
ing prospects  of  human  felicity. 

In  this  state  of  mwd,  every  olifeet  appears  gloomy,  and  every 
employment  of  life  becomes  an  oppressive  burden. 
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The  account  is  generally  balanced ;  for  what  we  lose  on 
ihe  one  hand,  we  gain  on  the  other. 

The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most  wit;  the 
serious,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side* 

If  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  censure  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  as  much  exposed  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If 
they  receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due,  they  likewise 
receive  praises  that  are  not  due* 

He  can  bribe,  but  lie  cannot  seduce.  He  can  buy,  but  he 
cannot  gain.     He  can  lie,  but  he  cannot  deceive. 

He  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty  faintly,  and  pursued  it 
irresolutely;  he  grew  tired  of  it,  when  he  had  much  to  hope ; 
and  gave  it  up,  when  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

There  may  remain  a  suspicion  that  we  overrate  the  great- 
ness of  his  genius,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  overrate  thegreat- 
hess  of  bodies  that  are  disproportioned  and  misshapen. 

Sectioi^  r. 
dice  VoL  a.  p.  Z38. 

Sobriety  of  mind  suits  the  present  state  of  man. 

As  supporters  of  unlawful  assemblies^  these  people  wei^ 
seized  aud  punished. 

To  use  the  divine  lianie  habitually^  and  without  serious 
consideration,  is  highly  irreverent. 

From  the  kindness  with  which  be  was  at  first  received^ 
great  hopes  of  success  were  entertained. 

They  conducted  themselves  craftily^  and  ensnared  us  be- 
fore we  had  time  to  escape. 

To  our  confined  and  humble  station  it  belongs  not  to  cerh 
sure ;  but  to  submit,  trust,  and  adore. 

The  solace  of  the  mind,  under  all  its  labours,  is  hope ;  and 
there  are  few  situations  which  exclude  it  entirely* 

The  humiliation  of  the  mighty,  and  the  &11  of  ambition 
from  its  towering  height,  little  concern  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

Tranquillity,  order ^  and  magnanimity,  dneU  with  the  pious 
and  resigned  man. 

Idleness^  ease,  and  prosperity ^  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
generate  folly  and  vice. 

By  a  cheerful,  candid^  and  uniform  temper,  he  conciliated 
general  favour. 

We  reached  the  mansion  before  noon.  It  was  a  strongs 
magnificent^  Gothic  edifice. 

I  had  a  long  and  perilous  journey,  but  a  pleasing  com^ 
panion,  who  relieved  tiie  (ettigue  of  it. 

YoL.  II.  M  m 
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The  scheme  was  highly  expensive  to  him,  and  proved  thcj 
S^{f  of  his  estate. 

He  was  so  much  skilled  in  the  exercise  of  the  oar,  that  few 
could  equal  hira. 

The  death  of  Cato  has,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  soj  ren- 
dered the  senate  an  orphan, 

liCt  us  be  careftdto  suit  our  sails  to  the  wind  and  weather; 
and  to  steer  our  vessel  aright,  that  we  may  avoid  the  rocks  and 
^  £hoals,  which  lie  every  where  around  us. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injur'd  name, 
(The  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  ahame,) 
Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age, 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage. 

In  this  our  day  of  proof,  our  land  of  hope, 
The  Good  man  has  his  clouds  that  intervene ; 
Clouds  that  may  dim  his  sublunary  day, 
But  cannot  darken  ;  even  the  best  must  own. 
Patience  and  resignation  are  the  piilars 
Of  human  peace  on  earth. 

On  the  wide  sea  of  Jetters,  'twas  thy  boast 
To  crowd  each  sail,  and  touch  at  ev'ry  coast: 
From  that  rich  deep  how  often  hast  thou  brought 
The  pure  and  precious  pearls  of  splendid  thought ! 
How  didst  thou  triumph  oo  that  subject  tide, 
Till  vanity's  wild  gust,  and  stormy  pride, 
vDrove  thy  strong  6arAr,  in  evil  hour,  to  split 
Upon  the  fatal  rock  of  impious  wit ! 

Since  the  time  that  reason  began  to  exert  her  power s^ 
thought,  during  our  waking  hours,  has  been  active  in  every  . 
breast,  without  a  moment's  suspension  or  pause.   The  current 
of  ideas  has  been  always ^ontn^.     The  wheels  of  the  spiritual 
engine  have  circulated  with  perpetual  motion. 

The  man  who  has  no  rule  over  bis  own  spirit,  possesses  no 
defence  against  dangers  of  jiny  sort.  He  lies  open  to  every 
insurrection  of  ill-humour  and  every  invasion  of  distress. 
Whereas  he  who  is  employed  in  regulating  his  mind,  is  making, 
provision  against  all  the  accidents  of  life.  He  is  erecting  a 
forii-ess  into  which,  in  the  day  of  danger,  he  can  retreat  with 
Sfr/ety, 

Tamerlane  the  Great,  writes  to  Bajazf  t,  emperof  of  the  Ot- 

•  tomans,  in  the  following  terms — *'  Where  is  the  monarch  who 

dares  resist  us  ?  Where  is  the  potentate  who  does  not  glory 

in  being  numbered  among  our  attendants?  As  for  thee,  ignobli/ 
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In  no  scene  of  her  life  was  Mary's  address  more  remarkably 
displayed. 
Tliis  was  the  original  cause  of  so  barbarous  a  practice. 
By  a  variety  of  false  insinuations^  be  craftily  endeavoured 
tp  turn  the  emperor  to  bis  purpose. 

The  beauty  displayed  in  the  earth  equals  the  grandeur  con- 
spicuous  in  the  heavens: 

In  the  bes^lth  and  vigour  of  the  body,  and  in  the  flourishif^ 
state  of  worldly  fortune,  all  rejoice. 

What  passes  in  the  hearts  of  men,  is  generally  invisible  to 
the  public  eye. 
Many  associations  dse  formed  by  laws  the  most  arbitrary. 
These  instances   nill^  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
every  reasonable  mind. 

By  rules  so  general  and  comprehensive  as  these  are  the 
clearest  ideas  are  conveyed. 

He  determined  not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  unless  he 
should  receive  a  fair  conipensation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  health  is  preferable  to  riches. 
We  beHevey  said  they  to  their  friends,  that  the  perusal  of 
such  books  has  ruined  our  principles.     Or — ruined  your  prin-f 
dples. 

John's  temper  greatly  Indisposed  him  for  ^'rti^  instruction. 
Or— :/br  receiving  instruction. 

Vegetation  is  constantly  advancing,  though  no  eye  can  trace 
its  gradation. 

His  importunity  was  the  reason  of  my  consenting  to  the 
measure. 

I  conceived  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  I  could  not  but 

mourn  for  the  loss  of  him.     Or— /or  the  loss  he  had  sustained. 

He  was  confined  in  his  own  house,  by  the  officer  who  had 

apprehended  him.    Or— He  was  confined  in  She  house  of  the< 

qfficer  by  whom  he  had  been  apprehended. 

Charlotte,  the  friend  of  Amelia,  to  whom  no  one  imputed 
blarney  was  too  prompt  in  her  friend's  vindication.  Or — ti| 
her  own  vindication. 

Men  who  are  rich  and  avaricious,  drown  themselves  in  a 
spring  which  might  have  watered  all  around  them* 

I  should  prefer  his  being  of  rather  slow  parts»  than  qf  a  bad 
disposition. 

As  soon  as  Eugenius  undertook  the  care  of  a  parish,  it  ea* 
engrossed  his  attention. 

The  plan  will  at  once  contribute  to  general  conveniencej^ 
and  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  town. 

Together  with  the  national  debt,  the  greatest  national  a<jk 
^Kantages  are  transmitted  to  succeecUng  generations. 
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James  laj/  late  in  bed  yesterday,  and  this  morning  he  lies 
still  later. 

The  reason  of  this  strange  proceeding  will  be  explained, 
when  I  make  my  defence. 

I  have  often  observed  him^  and  this  is  his  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding: be^rs^  enjoins  silence;  and  then,  &c. 

Nothing-  having  knofvn  or  considered  the  subject,  be  made  a 
crude  decision. 

AU  of  them  were  deceived  by  his  fair  pretences,  and  all  of 
them  lost  their  property. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  left  school. 

He  was  guilty  of  conduct,  so  astrociouSy  that  he  was  entire^ 
ly  deserted  by  his  friends. 

No  other  eiiiployiucnt  than  that  of  a  bookseller,  suited  his 
taste.     Or — No  empioi/ment  Out  that  of  a  bookaeller^  &lc. 

By  this  I  am  instructed,  and  by  that  I  am  honoured. 

I  pleaded  that  I  was  sincere ;  and,  after  some  time,  he  as- 
sented to  the  truth  of  it ;  by  which  1  entirely  escaped  punish- 
ment. 

To  this  I  am  the  mtire  disposed,  as  it  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  above  advanced* 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  readily  perceive  tlie  sub- 
ject on  which  I  am  to  proceed. 

These  are  points  too  trivial  to  be  noticed.  They  are  ob- 
jects with  which  I  am  totally  unacquainted. 

^The  nearer  that  men  approach  to  each  other,  the  more  nu- 
merous arc  their  points  of  contact  and  the  greater  will  be 
their  pleasures  or  their  pains. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  subject  more  intel* 
Ugibie. 

This  is  the  most  useful  art  which  men  possess. 
In  dividing'  their  subjects,  the  French  writers  of  sermons 
study  neatness. 
There  is  not  more  beauty  in  one  of  them  than  ia  another^ 


Section  3. 
See  VoL  a.  p.  144. 

Studt  to  unite  gentleness  of  manners  with  firmness  <^prin* 
ciplcy  afiable  behaviour  with  untainted  integrity. 

In  that  work, .  we  are  frequently  interrupted  /'y  unnatural 
thoughts* 

If  we  exc^t  one  or  two  expressions,  the  composition  is 
not  tiabk  to  censure. 
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Sectioh  4. 

See  V«ik.«  1^.145. 

It  is  dangerous  for  mortal  beautify  or  .terrestrial  virtue,  to  be 
examined  by  too  strong  a  light. 

Beautiful  women  seldom  possess  any  great  accomplishments 
of  mind,  because  they,  for  the  most  part^  study  l)ebaviour 
rather  than  solid  excellence. 

To  fret  and  repine  at  every  disappointment  of  our  wishes^ 
is  to  discover  the  temper  of  troward  childreti,  not  of  men,  far 
less  of  Christians. 

it  is  decreed  by  Providence,  that  nothing  truly  valuable  shall 
be  obtained  in  our  present  state,  but  with  difficulty  and  danger. 

Labour  necessarily  requires  pauses  of  ease  and  relaxation  ; 
and  the  deliciousness  of  ease  commonly  makes  us  unwilling  to 
return  to  labour. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right ;  nothing  which  rea- 
son condemfiSf  can  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  tlie  humaa 
mind. 

In  youth  we  have  warm  hopes  which  are  soon  blasted  by 
rashness  and  negligence ;  and  great  designs  which  are  defeat^ 
ed  by  inexperience. 

To  the  children  of  idleness^  the  haunts  of  dissipation,  open 
many  a  wide  and  inviting  gate,  by  night  andty  day. 

True  virtme  must  form  one  complete  and  entire  system. 
All  its  parts  are  connected ;  piety  with  morality,  charity  with 
justice,  benevolence  with  temperance  and  fortitude. 

Dissimulation  degrades  parts  and  learning ;  obscures  the 
lustre  of  every  accomplishment ;  and  sinks  us  into  universal 
contempt. 

Positive  as  you  now  are  in  your  opinions,  and  confident  in 
your  assertions,  be  assured  that  the  time  approachet^.wlien 
both  men  and  things  witl%ppear  to  you  in  a  different  Hgfat.   - 

In  this  age  of  dissipation  and  luxury,  how  many  avenues, 
are  constantly  o[)en,  that  lend  to  the  temple  of  folly ! 
'       By  extravagance  and  idleness,  and  the  vain  anMti(m  of 
emulating  others  in  tlie  splendid  show  of  life,  many  run  into 
expense  beyond  theiv  fortune. 

Objects  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  qualities : 
they  are  separated  by  the  distance  of  time  or  place. 

Clarendon,  being  a  man  of  extensive  cnpacityy  stored  bis 
mind  with  a  variety  of  ideas ;  which  circumstance  contribu- 
ted to  the  successful  exertion  of  his  vigorous  abilities. 

Vol  Ik  No 
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/       ^  *    ; 

visible  at  every  step ;  but  gradual  in  its  advances^  mi  percept 
tible  only  when  considerable  efiects  have  been  proaliced. 

The  British  consiitution  ^f0dt  among  the  nations  of  the 
earthj  like  an  ancient  oak  imMl^.'wHfgd^  which,  after  having  over- 
come many  a  blast,  overta|iinite^her  trees  of  the  forest,  and 
commands  respect  and  veneration. 


SSCTION  6. 
See  VoL  a.  p.  148. 

What  an  anchor  is  to  a  ship  in  a  dark  nighty  on  an  unknown 
toast^  and  atnidst  a  boisterous  ocean^  that  is  the  hope  of  future 
happiness  to  the  soul,  when  distracted  by  the  confusions  of 
the  world.  In  danger^  it  gives  security  ;  amidst  general  flue* 
tuation,  it  affords  one  fixed  point  of  rest. 

Our  pride  and  self-conceit  render  us  quarrelsome  and  con- 
tentious^ by  nourishing  a  weak  and  childish  sensibility  to  every 
fancied  point  of  our  own  honour  or  interest,  while  they  shut 
up  all  regard  to  the  honour  or  interest  of  our  brethren* 

If  there  be  any  first  principle  of  wisdom,  it  is  undoubtedly 
this  :  the  distresses  that  are  removable,  endeavour  to  remove  ; 
those  which  cannot  be  removed^  bear,  with  as  Rttle  disquiet  as 
you  can :  in  every  situation  of  life,  there  are  comforts :  find 
them  out^  and  enjoy  them. 

Instead  of  aspiring  beyond  your  proper  level,  bring  down 
your  mind  to  your  state ;  lest,  by  aiming  too  high^  you  spend 
your  life  in  a  train  of  fruitless  pursuits,  and  bring  yourself 
at  last  to  a  state  of  entire  insignificance  and  contempt* 

Often  have  we  seen,  that  what  we  considered  a;t  the  time^ 
as  a  sore  disappointment,  has  proved^  in  the  issm,  to  be  a  mer- 
ciful providence ;  and  that,  if  what  we  once  eagerUt  wt$Aed 
for  had  been  obtained^  it  would  have  been  so  far  firofll  jBjddng 
us  happy,  that  it  would  have  produced  our  ruin. 

Can  the  stream  continue  to  fiow^  when  it  is  cut  of  f rim  the 
the  fountain  ?  Can  the  hnnchjlourishf  when  t&m  away  from 
the  stock  which  gave  it  nourishment  ?  No  more  can  depen* 
dent  spirits  be  happy,  when  deprived  of  all  union  with  the  Fa* 
ther  of  spirits,  and  the  fountain  of  happiness. 

Prosperity  is  redoubled  to  a  good  man,  by  his  generous 
use  of  it.  It  is  reflected  back  upon  him  from  every  one 
whom  he  makes  happy.  In  the  intercourse  of  domestic  affec' 
tion^  in  the  attachment  of  friends^  the  gratitude  of  dependents^ 
the  esteem  and  good'WiU  of  all  who  know  him^  he  sees  blessings 
poultiplied  round  him  on  every  side. 
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language,  iSji  ^is 

Dr.  BLAIR;S  recommendatioii  of  th<  ftudy  of  grammar  and  compofitioo,      vitt 

BUT  and  THAN  exphuncd  at  lacgc,  ai5««St7 

CADENCE.    Its  nature,  and  how  to  be  mamfcdt  SjO 

The  clofe  of  a  fentence  flumld  not  be  abmpt  or  uii|tefiNit#  319 

CANONS  of  language  explained,  ^^f^7^ 

CJESVRA  and  demi-catfora.    The  m«m  of  thefe  pOilkd  poafm  <fB|ilaiimd, 

CAPITAL  letters.    Rules  refpccdfig  the  tile  of  thsm,  ttl 

Mode  of  exerciiiog  the  ftodent  in  them,  Smtnim^  loi 

CASE.    Only  three  in  Eoglifli,  45 

Mode  of  forming  cales  in  Latin,  not  mlieaUe  to  our  luimgo,  44 

Reafons  in  fopport  of  an  objective  cafe  attached  to  fimliC  iioim%  45,  SOO 
What  often  reprefents  two  cafes,  154 

The  Terb  i«  Ar  hastiie  fame  cafe  before  and  after  ic,  ill 

This  rule  applies  alio,  if  the  verb  is  not  expreflcd,  tts 

Paffive  verbs  of  mamimg  have  the  fame  caie  before  and  after  them«  tH 

Certain  other  neuter  verbs  require  the  (ame  eafo  before  and  after  them,  lit 
Rules  which  determine  the  poflaffive  caie,  I74«»i79,  195 

Thefe  rules  iiluftratcd,  £«mtM»,  59,  6o,  J^,  I94m^I05 

Rules  which  determine  the  objective  caie,  <79*^Kij 

Thefe  rules  elucidated,  Mmerthet^  61,  6a,  X9,  195.— 197 

The  fame  cafes  of  nouns  and  pronoans  are  coonected  by  conjmictiaos,  M4 
This  point  exenoplified,  EKerntis^  7a>  JCry,  906^  iDJ 

See  NomijuUi^e  Case»    Potttsive  Case* 

m 

CASK  abfolute.    Sec  AMnte. 

CHARACTERS.    Particuhr  ones  nlcd  in  compofttion,  ill— aS^ 

CLASSIC  tongnes,  not  planned  by  plulofophers,  ,        115 

CLAUSE  of  a  ientence  explained,  I4< 

CLEARNESS  of  a  fentence.    Rules  to  promote  it,  via. 

.              The  proper  poiition  of  adverbs,  J07 

r  -          Examples  of  this  pofition,  Mxereues,  X15,  Xty^  156}  157 

The  doe  pofition  of  circumilances,  507..«3ia 

Inftancesof  this  poiition,  £xereisert  tl5«..Il8,  JS^t  i^S7—'^S9 

The  proper  diijpofition  of  relatives,  &c.  310 

Examples  of  tnis  difpofition.  Exercises ^  1 18,  XI9,  JCr^,  ^9,  a6o 

Climax.    The  nature  of  this  figure,  354 

COLON.    Directions  for  nfing  it,  176 

Thefe  directions  illuftrated  by  examples,  Mxereim,  tOj,  A3g^t37,  ^3^ 

COMMA.    Rules  for  applying  it  in  all  iu  varieties,  tol.«.l75 

Thdfe  rules  exemplified  at  large,  Escereieti,  97...I04,  Xiy,  ti9u.l35 

Vol.  II.  O  o 


INDEX.  ^87 

Id  what  cafes  Auxiliaries  ire  to  be  omitted,  or  repeated,  belore  the  principal, 
verb,  aio 

EMPHASIS.    Nature  and  ncceflity  of  it  explained,  242^045 

The  great  regulator  of  Quaotity— and  fometimes  of  Accent,  246,  247 

The  great  rule  for  managiiig  it,  247 

£NGL1SH  language.    Its  own  idiom  and  principles  muft  be  obferved, 

'  75.  76,  95.  W-»oi 

Its  advantage  in  the  {^cnder  of  its  nouns,  3S 

And  in  its  articles,  32,  17OU..172 

Its  principles  and  canons.     See  Use» 

BQUl  VALENCE  in  fcnfe  does  not  imply  fimilarity  in  grammatical  conftructioo 

61,  62,  108 

ETYMOLOGY,  27.-.140 

See  Art'icUf  Nouitf  and  the  other  parts  of  Speech.       ' 
Etymological  and  Syntactical  parfing,  ti5.~«234 

EXOEPriONS  to  the  .Sccomd  Rule  of  Syntax,  JC^,  190 

EXCLAMA I  ION.     Rules  for  applying  the  point.  279 

TJicfe  rules  illuftratcd.  Exercises,  IQ17,  Key,  239,  240 

A  figure  of  fpecch,  353 

EXERCISES.    Of  great  importance  tothe  ftudent  Exercises,  vr.^.vi 

Promifcuouii  Exercifes  in  Orthography,  Exercises,  33....4T,  Key,  168.  ..177 

—————  in  Syntax,  Exercises,  83«..95,  -^O*  a>7— **8 

■  in  Punctuation,        Exercises,  io8.~.ii6,  Kty,  240...248  ' 
■  in  Perfpicuity,  Exercises,  X4I....149,  Key,  272~..2lo 

Beil  mode  of  correcting  the  errors.  Exercises,  iT..;;vi,  18.... 25,  161 

See  Grammaiicfsi  Exercises, 


F. 


FEET.     See  Poetical  Feet. 

FIGURES  of  Speech.    Their  nature  and  ufe,  and  the  roles  for  applying  them 
properly,  ZZS-^-iS^ 

Thcfe  rules  elucidated  by  examples,         Exercises,  139 141,  Key,  270...  272 

See  Mrtaplfr,  Allegory,  Comparison,  &c 
FINITE  verbs.    I'heir  nature  as  diftinguiibed  from  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood, 

TO  FOUND,  by  what  prepofition  followed,  203 

FRENCH  idioms.    Some  of  them  imitated  in  Englifii,  158,  172 

Some  of  tbem  to  be  avoided,  171,  180,  197,  295 


G. 


**' 


GENDER.    Three  methods,  in  Engliih,  of  diitinguiihing  the  lex,  38,  39 

\.  No  common  gender  in  Eneliih,  39 

GENITIVE  cafe.     Its  meanmg,  4i 

The  double  genitive  in  what  cafes  allowable,  lyf 

See  Possessive  Case, 
GRAMMAR.     Its  utility  and  importance,  vii,  viii,  288 

The  philofophy  of  grammar  recommended,  .vi,  ix,  288 

The  granunar  of  other  languages,  and  the  fentimenu  of  various  Englilb  gram- 
marians, ofcafionally  noted,  vi 
The  grammatical  difcuflions,  difperied  through  the  book,  peculiarly  nfeful  to 
Oudcnts,  fe 
The  ftndy  of  Grammar  vindicated,                                                      s88,  •89 
GRAMMARIAN  and  critic    Their  province  and  limitatioiis,    164,  3^i>  zn 


£88  INDEX. 

GRAMMATICAL  oercifei.    Their  nfc  and  imjppfunce,  Extnhn^  ix.  v 

Vulgar  and  glaring  cnors  toullj  improper  for  luch  a  work.  Exercises,  v 

General  dircctioo*  for  ufing  the  eiercift^  Extram^  vU,  viii 

GRAMMATICAL  difciiflloiw  in  thb  work  peculiarly  afefiil  to  the  ingeiiiotts 

Ibideiit,  >^«  i< 

ORBEK  and  Litia.    When  to  be  imitateda  whtn  to  be  deviated  from,  in  Englilh 

codftractioB,  45>  76.  95*  >«> 


H. 


H.    Particular  attention  due  to  the  fooifd  of  this  letter,  6,  ii,  31 

HARMONY  of  wordi  and  members  promotes  the  ibxngth  of  a  ibitence, 

325«..334 
Rules  to  promote  harmonj  in  words  thcmfeWes,  326 

Rules  to  promote  the  harmooy  of  words,  with  refpcct  to  one  another,  316 
Rules  to  proOBOte  harmony,  with  regard  to  the  members  of  fenteocca,  ^%% 
Thele  vanons  rules  exemplified.  Exercises^  138,  139,  Xey^  269,  170 

Sttfe  frmild  not  be  lacrinced  to  found,  >  319 

Poetiod  harmony— >itsprindples,  061—165 

|IYP£RB(^E.    This  figure  expUined  and  ezemplified«  353 

flTPHEN.    When  to  be  nfed  and  when  to  be  oiiutted,  between  two  Domii^  169 
Id  generai  oamre  and  ufisa  ata 


IDI0M8  of  other  languages  nay  be  adopted :  but  with  proper  limitations, 

761  9l«  10c 
IMPERATIVE  mood.    See  MootL 

IMPERSONAL  verba.    See  Fais. 

INDEX.    This  Index  calculated  for  two  porpofes,  Extrcisss,  m 

INFTNITITE  mood.     Stt  Moods, 

INFLECTIONS  of  language.     Theory  refpectiog  them,                                no 

INNOVATIONS  in  fome  parts  of  Engliih  grammar  are  eafily  made,   30^  58,  59 

They  (hould  be  admitted  with  caution,  30,  58,  59,  134^.136,  364 

Dr.  Johnfon*s  opinion  of  them,  «q 

INSTRUCTION,  moral  and  religions,  (hould  be  occafionally  blended  with  the 

dements  of  learning,  Tiii,  Exercises,  t,  x6i 

UrrERJECTIOK.    Its  nature  and  extent,  19,  iig,  129,  114,  235 

Cautions  pefpecting  its  ufc,  l^^ 

When  to  beomitted,  or  repeated,  aio.  Exercises,  81,  Key,  ari 

Rules  of  inttax  refpecting  it,  ,  rg   ^ao,  %u 

IMTBRROOATION.    What  cafe  foUows  it,  160 

ientencea  cootainioff  it  parfed,  ^^^ 

Roles  for  applying  tne  point,  279 

Sooietimet  lued  as  a  fi^re  of  fpeech,  m\ « 

INTERROGATIVE.    Sec  Proxoym  uid  SuisefyeMi,  '"'' 

IRONY.    The  nature  and  ofe  of  thu  figure,  ^r*    ,ca 

IRREGULAR  ferba.    See.r<r^.  *^'*'  ^* 


lULY  to  the  ExercUes.    The  oie  of  it  to  prtTate  leanerv,       Exereius,  i6i.  16a 
▲dTaata^eiof  the  node  of  fioniiiBg  it,  Emermu^  t6x,  i6a 

How  to  be  confukei!,  JSkm^usv.  i6» 

It  incnlcatea  important  fientimefitfyai  wcUm  gnmnati^  roks    MmneUqf^  z6a 
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L. 


LANGUAGE.    Noom  and  rerbt  are  ittooly  i9^pCBfid)k  rrqnifltti,        '    %9 

It«  principle  and  canons.    See  Uje. 

Sec  Englub  language. 
1£ARN1NG.    \u  elements  flioiild   be  occafionally  blended  with  moral  and 
religious  inftrucrioo,  ix,  Emrtua^  t,  162 

Its  happieft  application,  aS9,  37a— '37^ 

LET  r£KS.     bee  Vvwela  and  CwisonanU, 

Several  letters  in  the  Engliih  alphabet  fuperfluous,  ^  6 

M. 

MEANS.    The  phrafes  tint  meam  and  that  mtaat,  Tindicated,  161....165 

MELODY,  harmony,  and  expreffion,  with  regard  to  Verfificitioo,  261.  ..265 

Afi  they  regard  Profc.     Sec  Harmonv. 

MKM  bER  of  a  fcutencc  diltinguiflicd  from  a  Cbufe,  14X 

Memliers  how  to  be  pointed,  t72,  373 

See  Arrangement  and  Sentmces, 

ME  TAPHOR.    The  nature  of  it — Rules  to  be  obfenred  in  uiing  It,  337^341 

ME  I  ONYMY.    The  nature  of  this  figure  of  fpeech,  545 

MODE  of  parting  adapted  to  produce  a  radical  knowledge  of  the  rules, 

EMerduit  x8..»25 

MOODS.    Their  nature  and  ^riety  explained,  63,  64 

The  exteiic  and  limitation  of  Engliih  Moods,  67,  95 

The  Potential  mood  in  KngliOi  lupported,  67 

The  Potential  mood  fumiOicd  withy^r  tenies,  U 

The  Potential  convened  into  the  Subjunctive,  t^ 
The  bubjunctive  mood  when,  and  how,  varied  10  ittfonn,  from  the  Indicative, 

^>  S'l  ^9*  94«  »TO 
The  exiftence  of  a  Subjunctive  mood,  in  Englifli,  provrd,  •    94,  95,  21  x 

Various  opinions  of  grammarians,  refpecting  the  exiftence,  nature,  and  cxtoR,  af 
the  Engliih  Subjunctive  mood,  2XO,  2IX 

In  what  ofes  conjunctions  require  the  Subjunctive  mood,  2GJm..209 

When  contingency  and  futurity  concur,  tlie  terminatioii  of  the  verb  is  varied, 

207...21O 
Thcfe  two  points  largely  exemplified,  ExtrcUet^  73*»-75i  -Krjr,  206^209 

Indicative  mood  different  from  the  Potendd,  66,  67 

Indicative  different  from  the  Subjunctive,  66,  80,  94 

Infinitive  mood.    It*  great  fimplicityj  64,  65 

How  the  infinitive  is  governed  and  applied,  l8j,  1%^ 

The  fign  /»  is  often  mdapplied,  185 

When  the  frettmi  and  when  the  perfea^  of  the  infinitive,  is  to  be  ofed, 

187..MX92 

This  point  elucidated  by  examples,  Exnrues^  64,  65,  JCrjp,  198,  199 

t  V       The  Infinitive  mood  further  explained,  184 

^        The  Infinitive  mood  often  made  abfolute,  284 

How  it  is  to  be  pointed,  271 

Imperative  mood,  vanoufly  applied,  6$,  78,  142 

Extent  of  the  Imperative,  finctly  coofidered,  78,  234 

A  verb  in  this  mood,  i»  not  affirmative,  ^  61,  62 

The  fame  moods  connected  by  conjunctioiis,  204,  205 

This  connexion  exemplified,  Extrdstt^  72,  Key,  206,  207 

MOVEMENT  and  meafure,  how  diftiagniflied,  259 

MULTITUDE.    Nouns  of  this  kind  operate  varioufly  on  die  vei^,         1^9 

Erroneous  opinions  refpecting  them,  ijt 

MUST  and  ought.     Theie  ^crbt  fliown  to  fasic  both  ■  prdbic  and  paS 

figntflcation,  fo8,  109 


INDEX.  2»t 

This  point  exemplified,  Exertuet,4^f  A^,  185 

Erroneous  opinion  refpccting  noans  of  roultitude,  153 

One  noun  governs  another  in  the  poflcffive  cafe,  173 

If  the  nouns  fignify  the  fame  thing,  there  it  no  variatioii  of  cafe,  174 

The  nuuns  arc  then  m  afp^sit'iM,  174 

Thib  cotiftruaion  changed  by  a  relative  and  verb,  174 

Rulei  for  applying,  or  omicting,  the  lign  of  th^  pofleifive  cafe,  1 75— 1 79 

Thcfe  rules  elucidated  by  examples,  Sxereues^  59,  60,  J&jp,  I94t  195 

The  prcpofition  of  is  frequently  preferred  to  the  iign  oi  the  poiflEeflive  cafe, 

I77t  178 
A  noun  may  be  formed  by  the  article  and  participle,  and  by  the  pronoun  and 
participle,  191..194 

This  point  largely  eaemplifie<t,  Sxerchft,  65,  66,  Xij,  100,  201 

In  what  cafes  the  noun  is  omitted,  in  what  repeated,  218 

How  to  be  pointed,  269,  171,  2J% 

Sec   Case.      Decifnsiom. 
NUMBER.     The  nature  of  it  (hown,  40 

How  the  piural  number  of  nouns  is  formed,  40.1  43 

Applicable  to  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  40,  31,  61 


o. 

OBJECTIONS  to  this  fyftem  of  grammar,  obviited,  ix 

Objections  to  the  ftndy  of  Grammar  anfwered,  188,  289,  365 

OBJECTIVE  cafe.  Part  of  a  fentence  may  be  termed  an  objective  phrafe,  180 
See  Case, 

OBSCURITY.     It  arifes  from  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  296 — 300 

And  from  a  wrong  arrangement  of  them,  306—311 

Three  chief  caufcs  of  writing  obfcorely,  298,  299 

OPPOSITION.    Words  oppofed  how  to  be  pointed,  272 

Sentiments  oppoiied  how  to  be  expreiled.  324 

ORDirR  of  word»  and  members.     See  Arrangement, 

ORrHOGRAPHY.  x— 26 

Far  from  being  uniform,  in  Englifh,  25 

Rules  for  forming  primitive  and  derivative  words,  22—25 

The  orthography  of  Dr.  Johnfon  not  to  be  altered  00  flight  grounds,  25 

Orthography  not  to  be  regulated  by  pronunciation,  26 
See  AlpbaUtf  SyllabUt^  yvweU  and  Consonantly  lsfc» 


P. 

FAR  AGR  APHS.     Rules  for  dividing  a  work  into  paragraphs,  285—18; 

PARENTHESIS.     In  what  cafes  it  is  proper,  in  what  improper,  280 

The  point  to  be  placed  within  the  marks,  ait 

PARSING.     It9  nature  and  ute,  225 

Etymological  parfing,  225—127,  Exercuet,  1— i 

Syntactical  parfnig,  227-234,  Exerehes,  9—25 

Etymological  parfing  table,  *  Exercises^  I 

Syntactical  parting  table,  Exercuti^  8,  9 

Mode  of  pariing  fentenccs  verSaffy^  Exertuet^  18— -25 

PARTICIPLE.     Its  nature  and  pntperties  explained,  64,65 

i'erfect  and  pafltve  participle  diilinguilhed,  65 

It  is  not  a  diltinct  part  of  fpecch,  93 

Its  ufe  in  conjugating  both  the  actrve  and  paflive  verbs,  93,  96,  99 

The  participle  and  its  adjuncts  form  ^  snlfstamtive  fhrase^  194,  234 

The  participle  ha>i  the  fame  government  a^  its  verb,  192 

It  becomes  a  fuhllintivc,  by  means  of  the  article,  193 

And  alfo  by  means  of  the  pronoun,  193 
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Ihey  are  not,  in  gcnaal,  to  be  rq)arated  from  the  relative,  or  the  noun, 

199, 100 
They  Kovern  the  objective  cafe,  199 

This  point  elucidated,  Exertisut  69,  Key^  204 

Different  relations  require  different  prepofitions,  though  conneded  by  the  lame 
verb,  200 

Avrrsr  to  is  more  correA  than  averse  from^  101 

A  copioun  iiil  of  crrorK  in  applying  (he:  dififerent  prepofitions,  201—203 

I'hc  corrc^  ufe  of  the  prepofitions  exemplificJ.  Exenises^  70?  7K»  ^<7i  204^— ic6 
What  prepofitions  arc  proper  before  nouns  of  place,  203 

When  (he  prcpufirion  is  to  be  omitted,  219 

How  to  he  pointed,  %i% 

PRESENT  TIME  confideraMy  extended,  69 

l*RKS£NT  USE,  what  it  is,  362 

PRONOUN.     Its  general  narnre  and  ufe,  50 

it  fometimes  reprefVnts  an  adjective,  I'Mitictimcs  a  phrafe  or  fentence,  50 

Three  kinds  of  pruiiouns,  51 

'i  hree  pcrfons  to  each  number  of  the  pronoun,  51 

Why  the  third  ptrlbn  only  is  marked  by  gender,  51 

The  Per  signal  pronouns  how  dealiiied,  32 

'J  he  Relative  pronoun  and  its  varieties  explained,  53,  54 

The  Relative  and  Interrogative  not  difbiiict  fpeciet,  55 

I'he  jl'fjtcirae  pronoun  and  its  four  fubdiviGuns  explained,  SS'^S  ^ 

Various  opinions,  refpecting  the  Adjective  pronouns,  and  the  articles,    58,  59 
Pronoonx  agree  with  their  antecedents,  in  gender  and  number,  154 

Ihc  pronoun  what  often  reprefents  two  cafes,  154 

Relatives,  though  in  the  objedive  cafe,  are  placed  Mere  the  verb,        155,  179 
Pcrfonal  pronouns  are  unnecefTary,  when  the  noun  itfeif  it  exprefied,  i^s 

I'hc  pronoun  that  is  frequently  applied  to  perfont  as  well  as  to  things  156 

I'his  is  fometimes  indifpenfable,  136 

The  pronouns  -whichsoever^  &C.  may  be  elegantly  divided,  156 

The  objective  cafe  of  the  pcrfonal  pronouns,  is  impro{>erIy  ufed  inftead  of 
these  and  those,  X36 

What  is  improperly  ufcd  for  that,  136 

Tne  pronoun  ijob*  u  often  mifapplicd  for  tohieh,  X37 

The  relative  ic^onot  applicable  to  little  children,  157 

IVhen  the  name  of  a  perfon  is  uied,  merely  as  a  name,  whi^h  fhAiId  be   ufed 
inflead  of  vho,  ,  157 

The  rebtive  often  attended  with  ambiguity,  •♦jS,  310,  311 

'J  he  preceding  rules  illullrated  by  examples.  Exercises  S^^^S'^r^tyt  1 83— 187 
Jt  is  and  //  wat^  are  often  ufed  in  a  plural  coiiftruction  ijS 

What  cafe  of  the  pronoun  does  the  Interjection  require  X38 

The  neuter  pronoun  it  often  refers  to  the  mafculiue,  and  the  feminine  gen- 
der, 158,  159 
'I'hc  pronoun  it  has  various  applications,  159 
'i  he  relative  is  iometime«  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  159 
In  what  cafes  it  has  a  different  conftrui^ion,  159 
When  the  pronoun  is  interrogative,  what  cafe  follows  it,  160 
This  point  further  explained  by  examples,  £j^ereises,  53,  JCry,  188 
'J  he  relative  may  agree  with  either  of  two  nominatives  of  different  pcrfons,  160 
Iiiftances  of  this  agreement,  £xtr.uesy  53,  Xey,  188 
Adjective  pronouns  agree  in  number  with  their  nouns,  161 
This  mrans^  th,:t  tJteunt^  arc  correct  phrafes,  162—165 
That  refers  fo  the  former,  tbit  to  the  latter,  163 
/iir*,  evrry,  either^  refer  to  the  fiiigiAlar  number,  165 
'i;ii»  rule  exemplified,  Exfruses,  24,  54,  SSt  •^0'»  *^ 
'J  he  copulative  u»J  ni;!kcsno  diffcrmce,  with  regard  to  thi%  ruk. 

Exercises f  190,  the  NotC. 
In  what  cafes  the  pronoun  (hould  b^r  omitted  ;  in  what  cafes  repeated,  218 
llow  tobe  poiTite.l,  273 

V.,r„  IF.  P  p 
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£HALL  anJ  will.    I'helr  peculiar  applicatioD,  So,  88,  89 

3IMILE.    Its  nature  and  ufc— Direcuons  for  ufing  it  moft  advantageoufly, 

343i  344 
SIMPLE  and  compound  tcnfes  how  formed,  91 

SKETCH  of  the  progrcfs  of  the  Englifh  language,  136—138 

SOUND  of  the  letters.     Sec  yototh  and  CtunonanU, 

SOUND  of  words  rcprefenu  three  claiTes  oi  objecta,  217 — 1%% 

bl'EECH  implies  thought,  confcioufnefi,  &c.  2,  3 

In  what  manner  it  is  formed,  Z9~-2r 

Sec  Paris  of  Speech, 

SPELLING.    Fruitlefs  attempts  to  alter  it,  26 

See  IVords, 

S  TANDARD  of  propriety.    What  forms  it  in  language,  163,  164,  357 

S  TRENG  PH  of  a  fcntence.     Rules  to  promote  it,  tiz. 

All  redundant  exprtilions  to  be  pruned,  3 1 6—3 1 8 

The  ufe  of  copulatives,  relatives,  &c.to  be  attended  to,  318— 321 

The  capital  words  to  be  judicioufly  difuofed,  321,  322 

A  weaker  aflertion  not  to  be  followed  oy  a  ftronger  one,  323 

An  adverb,  a  prepofition,  &c.  fhould  not  conclude  the  fcntence,  323 

Where  there  is  refemblance,  or  contraft,  the  language  ihould  be  correfpon- 

dent,  324 

The  harmony  of  the  words  and  members  mud  be  regarded,  325,  334 

Thefe  fcven  rules  copioufly  exemplified,     Bxerchei,  131— 139,  Kfy,  263 — 270 

SUBJUNCTIVE  mood.    Its  true  nature  and  extent  in  Engltih, 

See  Moodi  and  alio  pages  80, 94,95 

SyBORDINATC  rules  of  the  Grammar,  Exercifes,  and  Key,  numbered  to  de- 
note their  correfpondence,  I44>  Exerc'uet^  45 

SUBSEQUENT  to  the  interrogative.    In  what  cafes  this  term  is  proper, 

^3.  55i  «to 
SUBSTANTIVE  phrafe.     See  Fartiei/U. 

SYLLABLES.    General  rules  for  dividing  words  into  fyllables,  ai,  22 

Degrees  in  the  len^  of  long  fyllables,  «4iy  ^41 

Words  with  a  nuxture  of  long  and  fliort  fyllables,  arc  the  moil  melodious, 

3*6 

SYNECDOCHE.    The  nature  of  this  figure,  345 

SYNONYMOUS  words.    Injudicious  ufe  of  words  termed  fynonymous  is  tha 

great  fource  of  a  loofe  ftyle,  3<^2— 3^4 

Few,  if  any  words,  are  perfedly  fynonymous,  303,  304 

SYNTAX,  141— a34 

See  its  rules  under  the  Article^  the  iVovxr,  and  the  other  parts  of  fpeech. 
Principle  on  which  the  rules  of  fyntax  arc  arranged,  142,  143 

Its  moll  comprchenfive  rule,  222 

lliis  rule  exemplified,  Mxerthes^  Sj«-83,  Key,  215,  21 4 


T. 


TENSES.    Six  tenfcs  belong  to  the  Englifh  verb,  75 

Their  nature  and  diftindions  explained  at  large,  68^-72 

They  are  definite  or  indefinite,  perfect  or  imperfect,  y^t  73 

Their  definite  and  indefinite  nature  explained  at  large,   ^    ^  73«  74 

They  are  compofed  of  the  principal  verb  and  itb  auxiliaries  (  and  thefe  parts 
conftitute  one  verb,  75,  76,  94,  95,  99—101 

The  prcfcnt  names  of  the  tenfcs  juftifiable,  30,  69—72,  78 

f   Theparfed  tenfe  often  denotes  a  future  action,  ^        71 

How  far  the  tenfes  of  the  Indicative  and  Subjunctive  moods  vary  in  their  form, 

80,  81,94,  205— Jii  I 
This  point  largely  exemplified,  Exercitesf  73'^75»  •^C't  >o;»-2io 


i^^  k\D£X. 

•Jlic  UU1C8 oi  vc; ;>6 lUouiJ  l iaaiy  corrcfpoiid  wi:h  rJuuvc  udiow and  events 

Vlicn  the  *mrfl/,  acd  when  tlic  p^rfjct,  of  the  iRfiniiivc,  iJiould  be  ufcd, 

Ixamplct  to  illuftratc  this  point,  Sxercisis^  64,  65,  i^,  iW 

Tlic  fume  tcnfes  are  connected  by  c (injunctions  404, 205 

J'ERMINATION  of  a  verb  as  altered,  when  contingency  and  futurity  concur, 

ft07,  108 

This  point  elucidated,  Exercises,  73— 75f    -^ry,  aoy,  aio 

'i'£RMS  ufed  to  dcfignate  the  three  paft  tcnfes,  fupportcd,  69—71,  7» 

Eftabliihed  terms  and  arrangcmenis,  not  to  be  rejected,  30,  $9%  1^*  78,  79 

New  terms  and  phrafes  to  be  adniitu-d  with  caution,  136,  364 

THAN  and  ^w,  explained  at  laree,  ai5— 1»7 

THAT,  as  a  relative,  often  ufcfuT,  fometimes  indifpeufable,  15* 

THEORY  refpeAing  the  hifleaions  of  lanpage,  110—115 

'I'IME.    Prefent  time  adniiu  of  confidcrabk  eztcnfioD,  (^ 

See  JtelatioM  and  Tenses, 

i'ONES.    1  heir  nature  and  ufe,  «50 

In  what  refped  different  from  Emphafis,  ^40«  350 

Kulctand  limitations  refpediiig  thcoi,  ^5^%  ?5) 

u. 

U.    yf,  inftead  of  «*  i^to  be  ufed  before  words  beginning  with  the  long  ir,  16,  31 
UNITY  of  a  fentence.     Rules  to  promote  it,  viz. 

The  fccne  to  be  changed  as  little  as  poffibie,  l^^ 

Things  but  (lightly  conncdcd  ihould  not  be  crowded  into  one  ientence, 

3i»— 3«5 
Evenr  unneceffary  parenthefis  to  be  avoided,  3*5 

Theie  three  rules  further  explained  by  examples, 

£xtrcitfs,  129,  130,  ir*y,  a6ff— s6j 
USE.    Reputable,  national;  and  prefent  ufc,  decide  the  propriety  of  language^ 

3«7 
Good  ufc  not  always  uniform  in  her  dt.cifion^,  366 

All  thai  is  favoured  bygoud  ufc,  i>not  pro|<Tto  bt?  retained,  $6^ 

V. 

VARIATION.     What  dcercc  uf  it  confiiiui.::.  a  diilii.Ci  mood  of  the  verl». 

94«  95 

Whin  pn>|i'jr  in  tV.    .itiviliiiri-:*.  lA  ihc  vrr'i,  137—111 

\iR}\.     ilow  tlivltUd— The  diviiiori  juflihtJ,  59.  ^o 

i^illindlion  httwecn  adive  and  muter  vci!)*-,  .S>»  60 

The  true  u:.liirc  ol  the  liu^Jilii  vciiicxpjaint-.j  .i::i:  vimliv;  r.td, 

61,  6i,  99 — lox 
The  trpminatioiis  of  tlic  l-.is:>lini  verb,  iboiu-h  f',vv,  arc.  fiifficicnt  for  every 

]nirp('f';,  o* 

(  orjii^ation  «  x|)laiii«'.iJ,  7  7 

''  Ik-  advaiJt.igc  to  the  itu>:.:N"  ol  ».tinjiii::.it:i.jr  t't-.t  \<.rb  in  .«11  ttilriifc*.    ^         81 

(  he  I'cculiur  ui'ea  oi  coi)ju^;utiiiv5  ihc  -^tivc  v.ru  witn  ih«:  prefent  I'articipk  and 

vf  rb  to  /v,  91 

Mode  of  conjngatinj»  a  paliivc  vc.  h,  9" 

Ohltrvat 'ons  on  pa/live  vib'-.  py-^IOI 

The  conjugation  ol  mu  i'n^Iilh  vcro   ..t  h.i";;.-,  i-»  a  i\*gr.lir  ar.d  beautiful  ex- 

t)ibition,  lOO 

A  roirprchcrfive  lirt  of  fir. jrvilar  Viiiis.  in— loR 

ratti-,-i.!ar  coiiiravilionsaini  tibfohtc  \vord<  tui  Jil-  av.)id'  J,  107 

\Vh<fi  rho  reyuLr  tir  the  irrt-jrular  \crb  is  10  be  j"r.  :.t:\J.  icy 

nifji'-livc  verbs.     Thtiriiuriirtr — A  lilt  of  ihcm.  icS 

Hut  ot:c  conjupration  of  i-.ngliih  verbs,  ::nd  v\  !>.  ,  i  f>| 

fmpcrfonal  verbs.     None  in  the  lan^iiu^c,  109 

/^.'arf.UBiUfgi-.i'g  fonport  fhcm,.     "  109 
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Advantages  and  difkdvantagcs  of  the  mode  of  conjugating  the  Englifli  Terb, 

no 
The  phrafc4  9t  follows^  as  appears^  are  varioufly  conflnied,  146,  147 

A  plural  verb  impfopcrly  applied  in  certain  conftrudions,  J4^ 

I'cculiar  cafes  of  difhculty  in  determining  whether  the  verb  ii  to  be  in  the 
ilngular,  or  the  plural  number,  150,  151 

Thcfe  cafes  ilated  more  at  large,  Extrches^  47,  Key^  181,  tSj 

Adive  verbs  govern  the  objeoive  cafe,  179 

This  rule  exemplified,  RxercUet^  61,  Kcy^  195,  196 

Kcutcr  verbk  govern  no  cafe,  179 

In  what  inilances  neuter  verbs  may  be  tranfitlvc,  180 

lrre|rular  pndticc  of  writers,  in  ufing  certain  neuter  verbs  as  if  they  were 
adive,  180 

Adive  verbs  fometimes  improperly  made  neuter,  180 

The  neuter  verb  is  generally  varied  like  the  adive,  but  fometimes  it  admits  thfr 
palfive  form,  99,  180 

The  verb  tohextz,  condudor  of  Cafes,  ]8i 

Other  neuter  verbs  are  condudors  of  Cafes,  i8a. 

Various  examples  of  this  rule,  Sxcrches^  61,  iCgp,  X96,  197 

Palfive  verbs  ot  naming,  their  conftrodion,  x8i 

Oie  verb  governs  another  in  the  Infinitive,  x8j 

The  Infinitive  is  often  improperly  ufcd,  187 

Rules  fur  afcertaining  the  proper  ule  of  the  Infinitive,  with  a  variety  of  ex- 
amples, 187— >!  9:1 
The  verb  fo  founds  by  what  prepofition  followed,  103 
In  what  cafes  the  form  of  the  verb  is  influenced  by  a  conjundion;  in  what 
cafes  it  is  not,                                                                                    206— ax  i 
When  the  verb  (hould  be  omitted,  when  repeated,  2x9 
How  it  (hould  be  pointed,                                                                       170,  274 
See  Moodj  Tetue^  NttnUurj  Perton^  Participle^  Auxiliary^  and  Nominative  Case, 
VERBAL  corredions of  erroneous fentences  recommenoed,    Mxcnicet^   x8«.35 
VURS£.    Diftindion  between  verfe  and  profe,  260 
Trochaic,  Iambic,  and  other  veries  explained,                                       I53,  254 
Their  different  effcds  exhibited,                                                            254.^259 
VERSIFICATION.     Its  conftitucnu  and  rules,                                    252.^^265 
VISION.     This  figure  expbincd,                                                                        352 
VOICES  of  brute  animals  different,  in  three  refpccts,  from  human  fpecch,  2 
VOWEi^Sand  Confonantsi     A  minute  fcale  of  them,                                     5,6 
Their  peculiar  and  various  founds  explained  and  exemplified,                  XO....18 
Importance  of  being  able  to  pronounce  them  accurately,                     r,  20,  21 
VuweU  give  fuftnels,  confonants  ftrcngth,  to  words                                        3^^ 
^;e  Coiuwtant, 

W. 

W,  fhown  to  be  fomeiimen  a  vowel,  fometimes  a  coofonant*  Tt  >  7 

WORDS.  Nunibsr  of  them  in  the  Kngliih  language,  138 
The  fume  word  often  fornu  difierent  parrot  of  fpeech,  54,  T14,  119,  123 
This  point  exemplified,                                                                        Sxttsisa,  8,  9 

Rules  for  fpelling  them,  22  ^.26 

The  variety  of  words,  138 

Their  extcnfive  fignification,  139 

They  are  arbitrary  figns  of  ideas,  j  39 

1  he  cuAomary  fcnfc  of  them  (hould  be  obfcrved,  139 

How  to  be  altered  and  improved,  140 

The  choice  of  words  with  refped  to  their  found  and  harmony,  325..  328 

The  found  of  words  adapted  to  their  fenfe,  3'^9»-3i4 

Three  capital  fauhs  in  ulin^  them,  3c  i 

Rcuundrtur  wordk  and  members  to  be  pruned^  ^;  1 6  »  j  1 8 


298  INDEX. 

The  little  words,  Ui,  and,  •r,  them^  &c.  are  frequently  of  the  grealelt  unportanr ^ 

318  ...319 
This  point  dncidaccd,  £xtrd»es,  133,  134^  JGj,  z6j 

The  chief  word  or  wordi  of  a  fcntence,  how  to  be  placed,  3x1-^313 

Thii  dircdion  exemplified,  Exercws^  134,  135,  iCrjr,  166,  167 

IVords  and  phrafes  related  in  point  of  time,  185,  192 

Thtt  relation  further  explained,  JExerchet,  63^65,  JCty^  198,  199 

WRITING  unintelligibly.    The  principal  caufe*  of  it  enuaocnted,        298,  399 

X. 

X    This  letter  does  not  reprefent  a  iimple  founds  C 

ft  has  three  diflind  founds,  j; 

It  is  a  femi-vowel,  S 

Y. 

y,  in  fome  fituations  is  a  vowel,  in  others  a  confonanc..  ;,  18 

h  reprefcnu  a  iimple  found,  6,  iS 

z. 

2i  is  a  femi-Yowel,  8 

It  has  the  flat  found  of  i.  il 
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Recommendations  of  this  Work. 

^  We  have  had  no  grammarian,  within  the  compass  of  our 
critical  career,  who  has  employed  so  much  labour  and  judg* 
ment  upon  our  native  language,  as  the  author  of  these  vo- 
lumes.— We  are  of  opinion,  that  this  edition  of  Mr.  Murray^! 
works  on  English  Grammar,  deserves  a  place  in  LibrarieSf 
and  will  not  fail  to  obtain  it." 

British  Critic^  November,  1800. 

*'  We  have  read  this  work  with  sufficient  care,  to  be  able 
to  pronounce  upon  it,  as  a  work  of  great  correctness  and  per- 
fection.— The  parts  which  we  would  select  as  deserving  of 
peculiar  praise,  and  as  calculated  to  afford  most  satisfaction  to' 
the  person  who  reads  the  Grammar  in  more  advanced  life, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  and  re-impressing  what  he 
learned  in  his  youth,  are,  that  on  Syntax,  and  the  Appendix 
to  the  first  volume,  *  containing  rules  and  observations  for 
assisting  young  persons  to  write  with  perspicuity  and  accu* 
racy,  &c.'  There  is  considerable  acuteness  displayed  under 
both  these  important  heads. — The  large  number  of  examples 
in  this  work  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  as  illustrating 
the  several  rules  which  the  author  lays  down,  but  as  putting 
a  reader,  even  of  inferior  ability,  into  a  capacity  of  judging 
for  himself  how  far  the  rules  themselves  are  just. — We  can- 
not dismiss  these  volumes  without  observing,  that  as  they  are 
intended  for  the  higher  classes  of  readers,  they  will  be  found 
particularly  serviceable  to  inslructers,  to  young  persons  who 
have  left  school,  and  to  fon'igners." 

Christian  Observer j  November j  1809. 

"  Mr.  Murray^s  English  Grammar  and  Exercises  have  long, 
maintained  their  reputation,  as  the  works  best  adapted  for  the 
initiation  of  students  in  the  principles  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. They  are  no;v  united  in  an  approved  edition; 
printed  with  a  larger  letter,  and  on  a  liner  paper,  in  a  form 
suited  to  the  I^ibraiy.  The  iiddiiionp,  it  is  stat*'d,  occupy 
more  than  liinrty  pages  of  the  first  volume ;  and  are  inter- 
j»persjed  throughout  the  book.  The  whole  well  deserves  the 
careful  perusal  of  every  student  of  our  language  ;  contain- 
tng  a  copious  and  skilful  analysis  of  its  principles,  and  many 
just  and  acute  remarks  on  the  peculiarities  of  its  idiom  and 
construction."  Annual  Reviiw^  1808. 

Ii( commendations  of  the  Aulhor^s  Duodkcimo  Grammar, 

ExKHCisRs,  and  Kkv. 

*'  Mr.  Murray's  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Key  to  the  Ex- 
ercises, form  altogether,  by  far,  tho  most  crmpicte  and  jndi- 


cioufi  analysis  of  the  £nglish  language,  that  hai  hitherto  been 
published.  The  rules  for  composition  are  excellent ;  the  ex- 
amples arc  selected  with  taste  and  judgment ;  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  whole  displays  an  unusual  decree  of  critical 
acuteness  and  sagacity-'^  Annual  Review^  U02. 

«  3Ir.  ^Murray's  English  Grammar,  English  Exercises,  and 
Abridgment  of  the  English  GrAmmar,  claim  our  attention,  un 
acc>)unt  of  their  being  composed  on  the  principle  we  have 
so  frequently  recommtaidt  d,  of  combining  religious  and  mo- 
ral improvement  with  the  elements  of  soicntiHc  knowledge, 
liut  as  it  is  not  a  part  of  our  p^r«n,  to  enter  into  a  particulur 
examinatioii  of  Wiirks  of  this  nature,  we  shall  only  say,  tliat 
they  have  long  been  in  high  estimation." 

*'  The  late  learned  Dr.  Blair  gave  his  opinion  of  them  in 
the  following  terms : — *  The  Grammar,  with  the  Exercises  and 

*  the  Key  in  a  separate  volume,  I  esteeui  as  a  most  excellent 

*  performance.  1  think  it  superior  to  any  woik  of  that  na- 
<  ture  we  have  yet  had ;  and  am  persuaded  that  it  is,  by  mncl\ 
'  the  best  Grammar  of  the  English  language  extant.    Mo«t 

*  useful  these  books  must  certainly  be  to  all  who  are  applying 

*  themselves  to  the  arts  of  composition.'  " 

Guardian  of  Educatianf  Jti/y,  1803. 

'^This  Grammnr  is  a  publication  of  much  merit,  and  fally 
answers  the  professions  in  the  title.  The  Appendix  ccmtains 
tome  of  the  best  rules  for  writing  elegantly^  and  with  pro 
priety,  that  we  recollect  to  have  seen. 

Monthli/  Rcvicn\  Jvly^  179C. 

•*  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  peroral  of  Mr. 
Hurray's  '  English  Exercises.*  They  occupy  with  diftin- 
juishoil  excellence,  a  most  important  place  in  the  science  of 
the  English  language ;  and  as  such,  we  can  warmly  recom- 
mend them  t(»  the  l(;uehers  of  schools,  as  well  as  to  all  those 
who  are  desirous  of  attaining  correctness  and  precision  in 
their  native  tongue.''  Monthij/  Revivn\  Jubj^  171*7. 

'*  TIii:5  b  >ok  (Enc^llsh  Exercise?)  has  been  accidpntaliy  m^- 
laid:  bat  we  wijjin^iy  repeat  the  praise  we  fornjprly  gave  the 
author  f<>r  his  English  Grammar.  'I'here  is  pnrat  judgirent 
shown  in  these  Kxereis*^«;;  and,  what  is  no  c(»mmoii  merit, 
the  greati'st  perspicuity  in  the  aflaptaMon  of  the  examples  lo 
the  several  rules."  British  Critic,  Noveinber^  1798. 

*^  TIicsc  c\'^rc  i«;es  ar^  in  general  wt^ll  calculated  to  promote 
the  purpos(M>r  inform  ition,  not  only  with  regard  toortlioera 
phy  and  pur»etfiation,  hut  also  in  point  of  phraseology,  Syn 
tax,  and  precipe  perspicuity  of  composition." 

Critical  livvicn\  Octoher^  1797. 


'*  Tbe  v^ry  g^eneM  approbaUo)^  which  thi9.  grtmmar  hat 
received  from  the  public,  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  its  me* 
rits :  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  confirming  tiie  decision 
of  the  public,  respecting  its  superiority  over  all  other  English 
Grammars.  We  request  the  author  to  continue  his  exertions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation/' 

Critical  Heview^  June^  1817. 

^  The  materials  of  this  Grammar  have  been  carefully  and 
judiciously  selected ;  its  arrangement  is  distinct,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  instruction;  and  its  expression  is 
simple,  perspicuous,  and  accurate.  The  Appendix  contains 
a  great  variety  of  useful  instructions  on  purity,  propriety, 
precision,  perspicuity,  strength,  and  elegance  of  language." 

Analijiical  Review^  June^  1796. 

^  The  examples  contained  in  these  Exercises,  are  selected 
with  great  judgment;  and  are  very  happily  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  correcting  cotnnion  errors  in  writing  and  speaking. 
They  afford  the  learner  a  large  field  of  employment,  which, 
carefully  gone  through,  either  in  writing  or  orally,  will  not 
fall  to  produce  a  habit  of  attention  to  accuracy. — With  re- 
spect to  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  language,  of  these  exam- 
ples, we  are  much  pleased  with  the  author's  choice:  both 
vulgarity  and  peculiarity  of  sentiment,  are  judiciously  avoid- 
ed." Jnaiiftical  HevieWy  September^  1797. 

<'  The  principle  upon  which  all  the  publications  of  Mr. 
Murray,  for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation,  are 
founded,  is  such  as  gives  him  an  unquestionable  claim  to  pub- 
lic protection.  The  man  who  blends  religion  and  morals 
with  the  elements  of  scientific  knowledge,  renders  an  eminent 
service  to  society :  and  where  ability  of  execution  is  added 
to  excellence  of  design,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  claim  be- 
comes irresistible." 

Anil- Jacobin  Review^  January j  1804. 

*'Mr.  Murray's  Grammar,  as  well  as  his  other  publications, 
has  received  the  uniform  approbation  of  literary  characters 
and  journalists.  We  do  not  hesitate  warmly  to  recommend 
them  to  the  instructers  of  youth  in  every  part  of  the  United 
Stases,  as  eminently  conducive  to  pure  morality  and  religion, 
and  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  and  elegant  style.  They 
deserve  to  take  place  of  all.  other  works  of  the  same  kind 
which  are  now  used  in  our  schools." 

The  American  Review  and  Literary  Journal^  far 
July  J  August^  and  September^  1801. 

Q  q 


OF  COLLINS  &  CO 


May  he  had,  the  latest  American  editions  of  Murraj/*$  "  English 
Header^^  and  of  his  other  publications^  namely : 

s 

1.  A  First  Book  for  Children,  18mo.    Price  6|  cts. 

2.  An  English   Spelling-Book  ;    with    Reading  Lessons 

adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Children :  In  Three  Farts. 
Calculated  to  advance  the  Learners  by  natural  and  easy 
gradations ;  and  to  teach  Orthography  and  Pronuciation 
together. 

{Stereotype  Edition.)    Price,  bound,  25  cts. 

3.  An  Abridgment  of  Murray*s  English  Grammar.    With 

an  Appendix,  containing  Exercises  in  Orthography,  in 
Parsing,  in  Syntax,  and  in  Punctuation.    Designed  for 
'^   the  younger  Classes  of  licarners. 

{Stereotype  Edition.)    18mo.     Price,  bound,    20  cts. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  the  English  Reader:  or,  A  Selection 

of  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Poetry ;  calculated  to  improve 
the  younger  Classes  of  Learners  in  Reading ;  and  to 
imbue  their  minds  with  the  love  of  virtue.  To  which 
are  ai^ded.  Rules  and  Observations  for  assisting  Children 
to  read  with  Propriety. 

(Stereotype  Edition)   12mo*   Price,  bpund,      62|  cti. 

b.  Tub  English  Reader:  or.  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Poetry, 
selected  from  the  best  Writers.  Designed  to  assist  young 
Persons  to  read  with  propriety  and  effect ;  to  improve 
their  language  and  sentiments ;  and  to  inculcate  some  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  piety  and  virtue*  With 
a  few  preliminary  Observations  on  the  Pk'inciples  of  good 
Reading.  ^ 

{Stereotype  Edition.)    12mo.    Price,  bound,     75  cts.^ 

6.  SEquBL  to  the  English  Reader:  or,  Elegant  Selections  In 
Prose  and  Poetry.  Designed  to  improve  the  highest  class- 
of  learners,  in  reading ;  to  establish  a  tastci  for  just  and 
accurate  Composition ;  and  to  promote  the  interests  of 
piety  and  virtue. 

(^Stereotype  Edition.)  l2mo.   Price,  bound,      fd  cts« 


In  addition  to  the  characters  which  haw  been  given  of 
the  Grammar  J  &c.  in  the  Reviewsj  the  following  fa- 
vourable  notices^  extracted  from  other  publications^ 
are  offered  for  the  reader^ s  inspection. 

^Mr.  Murray's  Grammar,  and  Selection  of  Lessons  for 
reading,  3 re  the  best  in  tiie  English  language." 

Walker^ s  Elements  of  Elocution.    Second  Edition. 

"  Since  the  first  edition  of  our  work,  we  have  seen  with 
pleasure,  An  English  Grammar — English  Exercises — and  a 
Key  to  the  English  Exercises,  by  Air.  Lindlcy  Murray/' 
Edgen  orth^s  troctical  Education.    Second  Edition. 

<^  For  a  full  and  easy  explanation  of  the  Figures  of  Speech, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Lindley  Murray's  excellent 
English  Grammar."  Edgewortk^s  toetry  Explained. 

'*  Murray's  English  Grammar.  This  is  the  most  complete 
grammar  of  our  language.  My  opinion  is  confirmed  by  that 
of  the  public,  as  this  work  now  appears  in  the  Fourteenth  edi- 
tion." 

KetVs  Elements  of  General  Knomlcdge.    Sixth  Edition. 

**  Murray's  Grammar,  together  with  his  English  Exercise^ 
and  Key,  have  nearly  superseded  every  thing  else  of  tb^ 
kind,  by  concentrating  the  remarks  of  the  best  authors  on  the 
subject.     They  are  pieces  of  inestimable  utility." 

EvajCs  Essay  on  the  Education  of  Youth.^ 

*<  The  best  English  Grammar  now  extant,  is  that  written  by 
Mr.  Lindley  Murray  ;  who,  by  this  publication,  and  by  seve*! 
ral  others  connected  with  it,  and  designed  as  auxiliaries  to 
its  principal  purpose,  has  become  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
every  friend  to  English  literature,  and  to  true  virtue." 

Dr.  Milter* s  Retrospect  qf  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

'*  By  Grammar  you  have  been  taught  the  nature,  power, 
and  construction  of  the  English  language ;  and  that,  not  in  a 
superficial  manner,  but  by  the  most  comprehensive  system 
now  extant,  the  larger  Grammar  of  Mr.  Lindley  Murray ; 
in  M'hicb  the  delicacies,  refinements,  and  peculiarities  of  our 
language,  are  inculcated  and  exemplified. — The  unwearied 
exertions  of  this  gentleman  have  done  more  towards  eluci- 
dating the  ol)scu£itie8y  and  embellishing  the  structure,  of  our 


The  present  work  exhibits  such  a  compendium  of  human 
knowledge,  and  is  the  more  luminous  because  cleared  of  all 
extraneous  matter ;  practical  rather  than  speculative;  and 
may  serve  as  an  introductory  or  clenientary  work  for  students, 
or  those  who  may  not  have  leisure  to  bestow  on  the  great 
works  of  science,  or  to  travel  through  the  many  volumes 
which  at  this  time  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge  in- 
cludes. 

It  is  of  a  convenient  and  comparatively  portable  size,  cal- 
culated to  lie  on  the  table  of  a  man  of  ktters,  for  occasional 
consultation  when  recollection  has  faileH,  or  where  a  subject 
occurs  in  reading  or  conversation,  which  had  not  previously 
come  within  the  course  of  his  studies:  or  of  a  studious  per- 
son, as  a  book  of  constant  reference, 

A  Dictionary  is  properly  a  work  of  reference,  and  not  of 
detail ;  and  those  who  wish  to  become  adepts  in  any  one  art 
or  science,  will  scarcely  study  it  from  an  Encyclopedia  ex- 
clusively. 

*^  From  the  time  of  Chambers,"  says  the  Editor  in  his  pre- 
face, '*  dictionaries  of  arts  and  sciences  have  been  increasing 
in  magnitude  without  (it  is  to  be  feared)  a  proportionable  in- 
crease of  utility.  The  authors  appear  to  have  regarded  it  as 
a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  retrench,  while  they  have  equally  thought 
it  their  duty  to  add  every  thing  that  came  within  thoir  reach. 
Hence,  not  only  obsolete  terms,  but  obsolete  sciences,  as 
magic,  alchemy  and  astrology,  have  been  retained  even  iu 
works  of  high  character  and  otherwise  of  distinguished  merit- 
Hence,  that  which  was  new  even  in  the  living  sciences,  has 
been  combined  with  what  had  been  long  since  exploded:  a 
practice  calculated  not  only  to  confuse,  but  to  mislead. 

**  It  was  upon  this  view  of  the  subject  it  occurred  to  the 
editor  of  this  work,  that  in  framing  a  new  Dictionary,  selec- 
tion was  a  more  urgent  duty  than  accumulation  ;  that  perspi- 
cuity, not  less  than  convenience,  would  be  consulted  by  re- 
ducing the  size ;  and  that  whatever  is  practically  useful,  in 
science  and  in  art,  might  be  comprised  within  a  smaller  com- 
pass than  had  been  commonly  imagined."  That  this  is  the  ' 
case  will  appear  obvious,  if  we  consider  that  the  Cyclopedia 
of  Chambers  was  originally  comprised  in  two  volumes  folio, 
large  and  open  printing ;  that  the  6rst  edition  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica  extended  only  to  three  tiiin  volumes 
quarto  ;  and  that  many  excellent  works  of  a  siiriiarkind,  and 
not  of  a  greater  extent,  have  been  published  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  retrenchment  .also  of  many  superfluous  artirleSy 
which  have  latterly  found  their  way  into  books  of  this  de- 
scription, will  evidently  cause  a  considerable  reduction,  ia 
point  of  size,  without  in  reality  impairing  the  intrinsic  value 
«nd  general  utility  of  the  work. 


From  a  man  of  the  established  reputation  of  Dr.  Greg-ory^ 
much  may  be  justly  expected ;  his  Dictionary  has  been  con* 
Bidered,  by  competent  judges,  as  bearing  the  most  hunourafJe 
testimony  to  his  industry  and  talents.  But  as  the  arts  and 
sciences  arc  rapidly  progressing  in  improvement,  t)ie  publish- 
ers will  avail  themselves  uf  tlie  profTered  services  of  men  of 
the  first  talents  and  judgment  in  the  iiuprovement  and  bene- 
ficial enlargement  ot  the  work,  and  they  pledge  themselves 
that  no  exertion  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  render  its 
execution  complete.  The  plates,  which  have  been  copied 
chiefly  from  original  drawings,  by  eminent  artists,  are  equal 
to  any  plates  ever  given  to  the  public  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 
They  will  be  executed  by  the  best  engravers,  and  will  con- 
stitute more  than  double  the  proportion  of  any  Encyclopedia 
heretofore  published  in  this  country.  On  these  considerations, 
together  with  its  reduced  price  and  speedy  com uletion,  it  is 
that  the  publishers  ground  their  hopes  of  success. 

«*«  The  work  wiU  be  printed  on  a  fine  paper,  with  a  new  type,  and  be  com- 
pleted in  three  volumes  of  more  than  900  paget  each.  An  elegant  engraved  titk 
page  will  accompany  each  volume.— The  price,  to  auhicribcn,  per  YolumCj 
will  be  Twelve  Dollars,  bound,  or  Ten  Dollars,  in  boards. 
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